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INTRODUCTIOK 


"A  phOofOphft  of  the  hiat6rj)  of  the  Kuman  rarr,  u-orthg 
«/  Ha  iMioii*.  HiHxt  btain  wilh  the  hfaeen*  and  dMtrnd  to 
llir  irarth,  mujit  hi"  ckargi-d  with  Hif  conrirtton  thai  alt 
txulfnre  u  oitr — a  »ittf/le  eonctplion  tualained  from  bt- 
ginning  to  end  upm  «n«  identical  taw." 

— ^Fbibdricu  Ra3zxl. 


THIS  Outline  of  Iluftory.  o(  which  lliis  is  a  third  cdUicm, 
fn-Klily  i'evi!ic<l  auil  I'earran^'d,  is  ao  attempt  to  tell, 
truly  and  clairiy,  in  oue  coutiltuixix  iiurralivc,  tlio  whole 
Htorv  nf  lifo  iind  iiunkiDd  eo  far  ii»  it  i«  known  to-dny.  It  is 
writtun  ))l«inly  for  the  general  render,  but  its  aira  noes  beyotid 
its  1180  HH  merely  itili-rcsiiii^  rttidiiig  muttt^r.  Thoro  i»  &  feeliog 
abntod  that  tho  tcndiinf;  uf  history  ciijitlered  aa  a  part  of  jjcn- 
cral  cdtimtirMi  i»  in  an  unsatisfactory  cinditinu,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  ordinary  treatuicnt  of  this  "nuhjcct"  by  the  class 
«nd  tettcbcr  and  cxamiuor  is  loo  parliiil  and  narrow.  But  the 
doaire  to  exti,<nd  tho  j^nerat  ruugo  of  historical  ideas  is  ooit- 
fronled  by  the  arguuuut  that  tho  uvnilublc  linio  for  iiistroetion 
ia  already  conanmed  by  that  pnriiul  and  narrow  treatment,  and 
tliat  iherefore,  however  deeirable  this  extonaion  of  range  may 
Ih!,  it  ia  in  practice  inipoMibk-.  If  an  Kngtishinan,  for  example, 
hi»  found  Iho  history  nf  Kngland  quite  enough  for  his  powers 
of  assimilation,  then  it  seems  hopuless  to  uxpocl  his  song  and 
dauphterx  to  niaoter  universal  hiatory,  if  that  is  to  consist  of 
(lie  history  of  England,  plus  the  history  of  Frunee,  plua  tlie 
bialory  of  Uemiany,  plu6  the  history  uf  liussia,  and  so  on.  To 
which  the  only  possible  answer  is  that  nniversat  history  is  at 
once  something  moro  and  somethini;  Iei«a  than  the  a^i^e^ate 
of  thv  national  hi»toric«  to  which  we  arc  accustomed,  that  it 
must  be  approached  in  a  diiTeretit  spirit  and  dealt  with  in  a 
diffcnmt  manner.  This  hook  MXrks  to  justify  that  answer.  It 
has  been  written  primarily  to  show  tliat  histor)/  <ui  one  wkoia 
is  emonable  to  a  moro  broad  and  comprchensivo  handling  than 
is  till)  history  of  special  nations  and  periods,  ti  hr>>fl<lcr  handling 


vi  INTRODUCTION 

(tat  will  bring  it  within  the  normal  limitations  of  time  and 
energy  set  to  the  reading  and  education  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 
This  outline  deals  with  ages  and  races  and  nations,  where  the 
ordinary  history  deals  with  reigns  and  pedigrees  and  campaigns ; 
hut  it  will  not  be  found  to  he  more  crowded  with  names  and 
dates,  nor  more  difficult  to  follow  and  understand.  History  is 
no  exception  amongst  the  sciences ;  as  the  gaps  fill  in,  the  out- 
line simplifies ;  as  the  outlook  broadens,  the  clustering  multitude 
of  details  dissolves  into  general  laws.  And  many  topics  of  quite 
primary  interest  to  mankind,  the  first  appearance  and  the  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge  for  example,  and  its  effects  upon  human 
life,  the  elaboration  of  the  ideas  of  money  and  credit,  or  the 
story  of  the  origins  and  spread  and  infiuence  of  Christianity, 
which  must  be  treated  fragmentarily  or  by  elaborate  digressions 
in  any  partial  history,  arise  and  flow  completely  and  naturally 
in  one  general  record  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  need  for  a  common  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  of 
human  history  throu^out  the  world  has  become  very  evident 
during  the  tragic  happenings  of  the  last  few  years.  Swifter 
means  of  communication  have  brought  all  men  closer  to  one 
another  for  good  or  for  evil.  War  becomes  a  universal  disaster, 
blind  and  monstrously  destructive;  it  bombs  the  baby  in  its 
cradle  and  sinks  the  food-ships  that  cater  for  the  non-combatant 
and  the  neutral.  There  can  be  no  peace  now,  we  realize  but  a 
common  peace  in  all  the  world;  no  prosperity  but  a  general 
prosperity.  But  there  can  be  no  common  peace  and  prosperity 
vnthout  common  historical  ideas.  Without  such  ideas  to  hold 
them  together  in  harmonious  eo-operation,  with  nothing  but  nar- 
row, selfish,  and  confiicting  nationalist  traditions,  races  and 
peoples  are  bound  to  drift  towards  conflict  and  destruction.  This 
tnim,  which  was  apparent  to  that  great  philosopher  Kant  a 
ftentuiy  or  more  ago — it  is  the  gist  of  his  tract  upon  universal 
peace — is  now  plain  to  the  man  in  the  street  Our  internal 
policies  and  our  economic  and  social  ideas  are  profoundly 
vitiated  at  present  by  wrong  and  fantastic  ideas  of  the  origin 
and  historical  relationship  of  social  classes.  A  sense  of  history 
as  the  common  adventure  of  all  mankind  is  as  necessary  for 
peace  within  as  it  is  for  peace  between  the  nations. 

The  writer  will  offer  no  apology  for  making  this  experiment 
His  disqualifications  are  manifest.  But  such  work  needs  to  be 
done-  by  as  many  people  as  possible,  he  was  free  to  make  his 
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ille^ble  signatures,  have  made  valuable  suggestions  since  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition.  Pamphlets  against  the  Out- 
line by  Mr.  Gomme  and  Dr.  Downey  have  also  been  useful  in 
this  later  revieion.  But  of  course  none  of  tbese  helpers  are  to 
he  held  responsible  for  the  judgments,  tone,  arrangement  or 
writing  of  this  Outline.  In  the  relative  importance  of  the 
parts,  in  the  moral  and  political  implications  of  the  story,  the 
final  decision  has  necessarily  fallen  to  the  writer.  The  prohlran 
of  illustrations  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  him,  for  he  had 
had  no  previous  experience  in  the  production  of  an  illustrated 
hook.  In  Mr.  J,  F.  Ilorrabin  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  not  only  an  illustrator  but  a  collaborator,  Mr.  Horrabin 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  work  informative  and  exact. 
His  maps  and  drawings  are  a  part  of  the  text,  the  most  vital 
and  decorative  part.  Some  of  them  represent  the  reading  and 
inquiry  of  many  laborious  days. 

The  index  to  this  edition  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Strickland  Gib- 
son of  Oxford.  Several  correspondents  have  asked  for  a  pro- 
nouncing index  and  accordingly  this  has  been  provided. 

The  writer  owes  a  word  of  thanks  to  that  living  index  of 
printed  books,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cox  of  the  London  Library.  He 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge  here  the  help  he  has  received 
from  Mrs.  Wells.  Without  her  labour  in  typing  and  re-typing 
the  drafts  of  the  various  chapters  as  they  have  been  revised  and 
amended,  in  checking  references,  finding  suitable  quotations, 
hunting  up  illustrations,  and  keeping  in  order  the  whole  mass 
of  material  for  this  history,  and  without  her  constant  help  and 
watchful  criticism,  its  completion  would  have  been  impossible. 

H.  G.  Wells. 
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THE  EARTH  IX  SPACE  ANXt  THfE 

THE  earth  ou  which  wc  live  'a  a  sphinitig  globe.  Vast 
tbouf^ti  it  )t4>«niH  to  U9,  it  is  a  mere  ttpeck  of  matter  io 
th«  greater  vastnese  of  Apace. 
Space  u,  for  the  most  part,  i'mptioc««.  At  gn^at  intcrvAla 
tbero  aro  in  this  eiiiptin(««  Unring  ivuti'os  of  hont  knd  light, 
the  "fis«l  stars."  'l\wy  are  all  moving  about  in  space,  not- 
wilbataniling  that  thev  are  called  fixed  0lar#,  but  for  a  loDf! 
timo  men  did  not  realize  their  imttioD.  Tlie;^'  arc  80  vast  and 
at  such  trriiieiidous  dii*t6Qcra  tltnt  their  molion  is  not  per- 
ooired.  Only  in  the  coiirsp  of  many  thousands  of  years  is  it 
appreciable.  These  fixed  stars  are  so  far  oS  that,  for  all  their 
immensity,  they  occm  to  be.  even  when  wc  look  at  Ihcm  throti^ch 
the  moat  powerful  lelesi-opes,  mere  pr.ints  of  light  brighter 
or  less  bright,  A  few,  Iiowever,  when  ve  tnm  a  teleeoope  upon 
tbom,  ure  scon  to  be  whirls  and  clouds  of  shining  vapour 
which  we  call  nehuUe.  They  are  so  far  off  that  n  movement  of 
millions  of  miles  would  he  imperceptible. 

One  itar,  however,  is  so  nenr  to  us  that  it  is  like  a  f?rc«t  ball 
of  flame.  This  one  i.t  the  sun.  The  »un  i»  itself  in  its  nature 
like  a  fixvd  star,  but  it  differs  from  the  other  fixed  stars  in 
appearance  brcauw  it  is  beyond  comparinnn  nearer  than  tfa^^ 
are;  and  because  it  i»  nearer  men  have  been  able  to  learn  some- 
thing of  it«  nature.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is 
ninety-three  million  miles.  It  is  a  ma8»  of  flaming  mntrer,  har- 
ing  a  diameter  of  866,000  miles.  Its  bulk  is  a  million  and 
a  qtiarfvr  time^  the  bulk  of  our  earth. 

These  are  .liffieult  fieures  for  the  imacrination.  If  a  bullet 
fired  from  a  Maxim  cim  at  the  sun  kept  its  muzde  velocity 
unimpaired,  it  would  lake  Mven  years  to  reach  the  sun.     And 
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yet  we  say  the  sun  is  near,  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  stare. 
If  the  earth  were  a  small  ball,  one  inch  in  diameter,  the  sun 
would  be  a  globe  of  nine  feet  diameter ;  it  would  fill  a  imall 
bedroom.  It  is  spinning  round  on  its  axis,  but  since  it  is  an  in- 
candescent fluid,  its  polar  regions  do  not  travel  with  the  same 
velocity  as  its  equator,  the  surface  of  which  rotates  in  about 
twenty-five  days.  The  surface  visible  to  us  consists  of  clouds 
of  incandescent  metallic  vapour.  At  what  lies  below  we  can 
only  guess.  So  hot  is  the  sun's  atmosphere  that  iron,  nit^l, 
copper,  and  tin  are  present  in  it  in  a  gaseous  state.  About 
it  at  great  distances  circle  not  only  our  earth,  but  certain 
kindred  bodies  called  the  planets.  These  shine  in  the  sky 
because  they  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun ;  they  are  near  enougli 
for  us  to  note  their  movements  quite  easily.  Night  by  night 
tbeir  positions  change  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars. 

It  is  well  to  understand  how  empty  is  space.  If,  as  we  have 
said,  the  sun  were  a  ball  nine  feet  across,  our  earth  would,  in 
proportion,  be  the  size  of  a  one-inch  ball,  and  at  a  distance 
of  323  yards  from  the  sun.  The  moon  would  be  a  speck  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  thirty  inches  from  the  eatth,  Nearer 
to  the  sun  than  the  earth  would  he  two  other  very  similar  specks, 
the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  at  a  distance  of  125  and  250 
jardB  respectively.  Beyond  the  earth  would  come  the  |daneta 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  at  distances  of 
500,  1,680,  3,000,  6,000,  and  9,500  yards  respectively.  There 
would  also  be  a  certain  number  of  very  much  smaller  specks, 
flying  about  amongst  these  planets,  more  particularly  a  num- 
ber called  the  asteroids  circling  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
andoccasionally  a  little  puff  of  more  or  less  luminoua  vapour 
and  dust  would  drift  into  the  system  from  the  almost  limit- 
less emptiness  beyond.  Such  a  puff  is  what  we  call  a  comet. 
All  ihe  rest  of  the  space  about  us  and  around  us  and  for  un- 
fathomable distances  beyond  is  cold,  lifeless,  and  void.  The 
nearest  fixed  star  to  us,  on  this  minute  scale,  be  it  remem- 
bered— the  earth  as  a  one-inch  ball,  and  the  moon  a  little  pea — 
would  be  over  40,000  miles  away.  Most  of  the  fixed  stare  we 
see  would  still  be  scores  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  away. 

The  science  that  tells  of  these  things  and  how  m«i  have 
come  to  know  about  them  is  Astronomy,  and  to  hooks  of 
astronomy  the  reader  must  go  to  learn  more  about  the  sun  and 
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(UT9.    Tbo  scieneo  and  dtwcription  of  the  world  on  which  we 
livr  ai«  eH)le<l  rcspei^iively  Geology  nnd  Getgraphy. 

Tlip  dixtneter  of  our  world  i»  »  little  utidur  8.00Q  miles.  Ita 
•aiface  is  rough,  the  more  uroji-eting  parts  of  tlio  rougbnew 
an  mountnins,  iind  in  the  hollows  of  iu  curfiicc  there  is  a 
film  of  waipr,  the  oceans  and  eeaa.  This  film  of  water  is  about 
file  miles  thick  at  its  di.'opest  port — that  is  to  aay,  the  deepest 
neMAS  buvo  a  depth  of  livo  mile^.  This  iu  very  little  in  com- 
putton  with  the  bulk  of  the  world. 

About  Ibta  gplierp  h  a  thin  coverinjr  of  air,  the  atmosphere. 
At  WD  ucend  in  a  balloon  or  go  up  a  inuiiiitaiu  from  the  level 
rfthe  iCii-shore  tlie  air  is  contiminlly  lean  iien.M>,  until  at  lu«t  it 
B  teeofooa  so  thin  that  it  cannot  support  life.  At  a  height  of 
^H  twottv  miles  tliCTO  is  scsrct-ly  any  air  at  all — noc  ODe  hiin- 
^M  dredth  pitrl  of  llie  density  of  air  nt  the  surfa<-e  of  the  sen.  Ttic 
^Fjiigltest  point  to  which  a  bird  can  fly  is  about  four  milee  up — 
I  ibe  condor,  it  is  said,  can  stru^Ie  up  to  that;  but  most  small 
birds  and  insects  wbioh  arc  carried  up  by  noroplnnes  or  bal- 
[  loons  drop  off  insensible  at  n  much  lower  level,  and  the  greatest 
^Bci^it  to  which  any  mountaineer  has  ever  climbed  is  under 
V^^-o  initcs.  Men  haro  flowu  ia  aeroplanes  to  a  height  of  over 
fuur  milee,  and  balloons  with  men  in  titcra  have  reecliod  very 
nearly  seven  miles,  but  at  the  cost  of  considerable  physical 
suffering.  Small  experimental  battoons,  containing  not  men, 
but  recording  instruments,  bavo  gone  as  high  as  twenty-two 
ntilea. 

It  is  in  tbo  upper  few  hundred  feet  of  the  crust  of  the  carlh. 
in  ibe  pea,  and  in  tbo  lower  levels  of  the  air  Wlow  four  miles 
that  life  is  found.  We  do  not  know  of  any  life  at  all  except  in 
tlirse  films  of  air  and  water  upon  our  planet.  So  far  as  we 
know,  all  the  rest  of  space  is  as  yet  without  life.  Scientific 
men  have  discussed  tlie  poflsihllity  of  life,  or  of  some  process 
of  a  similar  kind,  occurring  upon  such  kindred  bodies  as  the 
pl&Dols  Venus  and  Mars.  But  the^  point  merely  to  question- 
able poseibilitiea. 

Astronomers  and  f^Mlogists  and  those  who  study  pliysics 
have  been  able  to  tell  u»  something  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  eartli.  Tliey  consider  that,  vast  ages  ago.  the  sun  was  a 
spinning,  flaring  mass  of  matter,  not  yet  concentrated  into  a 
oompttst  centre  of  heat  and  light,  considerably  larger  than  it  is 
now,  and  spinning  very  much  faster,  and  that  as  it  whirled, 
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a  series  of  fragments  detached  themselves  from  it,  which  be- 
came the  planets.  Our  earth  is  one  of  these  planets.  The 
flaring  mass  that  was  the  material  of  the  earth  broke  into  two 
masses  as  it  spun ;  a  larger,  the  earth  itself,  and  a  smaller, 
which  is  now  the  dead,  stil!  moon.  Astronomers  give  ua  con- 
vincing reasons  for  supposing  that  sun  and  earth  and  moon 
and  all  that  system  were  then  whirling  about  at  a  speed  much 
greater  than  the  speed  at  which  they  are  moving  to-day,  and 
that  at  first  our  earth  was  a  flaming  thing  upon  which  no 
life  could  live.  The  way  in  which  they  have  reached  these 
conclusions  is  by  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  series  of 
observations  and  reasoning,  too  long  and  elaborate  for  us  to 
deal  with  here.  But  they  oblige  us  to  believe  that  the  sun, 
incandescent  though  it  is,  is  now  much  cooler  than  it  was, 
and  that  it  spins  more  slowly  now  than  it  did,  and  that  it 
continues  to  cool  and  slow  down.  And  they  also  show  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  earth  spins  is  diminishing  and  con- 
tinues to  diminish — that  is  to  say,  that  our  day  is  growing 
longer  and  longer,  and  that  the  heat  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 
wastes  slowly.  There  was  a  timo  when  the  day  was  not  a  half 
and  not  a  third  of  what  it  is  to-day ;  when  a  blazing  hot  sun, 
much  greater  than  it  is  now,  must  have  moved  visibly — had 
there  been  an  eye  to  mark  it — from  its  rise  to  its  setting 
across  the  skies.  There  will  be  a  time  when  the  day  will  be 
as  long  as  a  year  is  now,  and  the  cooling  sun,  ^om  of  its  beams, 
will  hang  motionless  in  the  heavens. 

It  must  have  been  in  days  of  a  much  hotter  sun,  a  far 
swifter  day  and  night,  high  tides,  great  heat,  tremendous 
storms  and  earthquakes,  that  life,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  began 
upon  the  world.  The  moon  also  was  nearer  and  brighter  in 
those  days  and  had  a  changing  face. 
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8  1.  Tk^  First  Livituf  Thintjt.     §  2.  How  Old  Is  the  World? 

I  1 

WE  do  not  know  how  life  bei>aii  upon  the  OBrth.' 
Hiologiats,  ihul  is  tn  wiy.  etudeiita  of  life,  hare 
mmle  gu(X6e6  about  th«6e  b^uniiigs,  Imt  wo  will 
not  diacuw  tbi'iu  hero.  I^t  tie  only  note  that  thcv  all  agree 
rbiit  life  bopiD  where  the  tides  of  lJi(»se  swift  dim  xprcud  aud 
mealed  over  the  steaming  beachea  of  mud  and  6iiiid. 

The  utiiiiMphcre  wax  much  doaaer  then,  usually  great  cloud 
maMMM  obscured  the  aun,  fnK|uent  Btoniitt  darkened  the  heurcns. 
The  Itnd  of  those  days,  upheaved  by  violent  volcanic  forces, 
wu  ■  barren  land,  witliout  veg;etation,  without  soil.  The 
nlmoHt  incvseant  rain-iitorins  swept  down  upon  it,  and  rivers 
aud  torrent*  rarrte'l  great  loads  of  sediment  out  to  sea,  to 
Itpfonie  mu(U  that  hardened  later  into  atatos  and  shales,  and 
»unds  that  became  sandstones.  The  goologirts  have  itlndiod 
the  w1m)1c  nix-urnulution  of  the^  sedimcuts  as  it  remains  to- 
<l«y,  from  tboee  of  the  earliest  ages  to  the  most  recent.  Of 
courM)  the  oUlevt  deposits  are  the  most  distorted  and  changed 
nttd  worn,  aud  in  tliem  there  iii  now  no  certain  trace  to  be 
found  of  life  at  all.  Probiilily  the  eurlicxt  forms  of  life  were 
small  and  soft,  louring  no  evidence  of  their  existence  beliind 

*  Her*  In  di!a  Wittary  of  )lf»  m*  ara  ioing  oat  bott  to  sire  only  known 
•■d  cMBtilib:.«i]  Uctd  In  ihr  br<.«(!iT>l  way,  and  to  rivlure  to  n  mlnltnam 
thtt  vpocuUtivi-  clmtPiit  thnt  muni  tiociiiurilT  vatvx  into  oiir  accoust.    The 


nmli>r  «l>o  U  ttirkiitm  upon  tliis  qumiiim  of  llfi>'i>  briiinnintt  irill  lind  ■  '''^ 
fiood  aunniLarr  of  (iiTTvnt  BU),';fciili(>n9  done  far  Protewor  In  I..  WoodruH 
Ta  PrMidial  Im\1'»  mcolltnt  compilation  The  Kroltition  of  the  KarlH  (Yale 


fnfr«»ll>  Pi<««fl1.  VrtifMMt  H.  ¥.  Oiborn's  Orii/in  and  Stolulion  of  Life 
b  alM>  a  'trry  tX^atoui  anil  Bii^«*tlve  book  upon  tlila  nubjK't.  bjit  it  it- 
■naBda  a  fair  knowlmltfi.  at  phimc*  and  rhriii>>ilr}'.  Tvo  vtrv  aliniiilaliag 
l>«iivii  ffrr  lAr  aiucfmi  Mv  A.' II.  Cliurcfi'H  HolonUnt  Uemoin.  N«.  163, 
Ox.  L'niv.  TrtH. 
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them.  It  was  only  when  some  of  these  living  things  developed 
skeletons  and  shells  of  lime  and  sucb-like  hard  material  that 
they  left  foesil  vestiges  after  they  died,  and  bo  put  themselves 
on  record  for  examination. 

The  literature  of  geology  is  very  largely  an  account  of  the 
fossils  that  are  found  in  the  rocks,  and  of  the  order  in  which 
layers  after  layers  of  rocks  lie  one  on  another.  The  very 
oldest  rocks  must  have  been  formed  before  there  was  any  sea 
at  all,  wheji  the  earth  was  too  hot  for  a  sea  to  exist,  and  when 
the  water  that  is  now  sea  was  an  atmosphere  of  steam  mixed  with 
the  air.  Its  higher  levels  were  dense  with  clouds,  from  which 
a  hot  rain  fell  towards  the  rocks  below,  to  be  converted  again 
into  steam  long  before  it  reached  their  incandescence.  Be- 
low this  steam  atmosphere  the  molten  world-stuff  solidified  as 
the  first  rocks.  These  first  rocks  must  have  solidified  as  a 
cake  over  glowing  liquid  material  beneath,  much  as  cooling 
lava  does.  They  must  have  appeared  first  aa  crusts  and 
clinkers.  They  must  have  been  constantly  remelted  and  re- 
crystallized  before  any  thickness  of  them  became  permanently 
solid.  The  name  of  Fundamental  Gneiss  is  given  to  a  great 
underlying  system  of  crystalline  rocks  which  probably  formed 
age  by  age  as  this  hot  youth  of  the  world  drew  to  its  close. 
The  scenery  of  the  world  in  the  days  when  the  Fundamental 
Gneiss  was  formed  must  have  been  more  like  the  interior  of  a 
furnace  than  anything  else  to  be  found  upon  earth  at  the  pres- 
eat  time. 

After  long  ages  the  steam  in  the  atmosphere  began  also  to 
condense  and  fall  right  down  to  earth,  pouring  at  last  over 
these  warm  primordial  rocks  in  rivulets  of  hot  water  and 
gathering  in  depressions  as  pools  and  lakes  and  the  first  seas. 
Into  those  seas  the  streams  that  poured  over  the  rocks  brought 
with  them  dust  and  particles  to  form  a  sediment,  and  this  sedi- 
ment accumulated  in  layers,  or  as  geologists  call  th^n,  strata, 
and  formed  the  first  Sedimentary  Rocks.  Those  earliest  sedi- 
mentary rocks  sank  into  depressions  and  were  covered  by 
others;  they  were  bent,  tilted  up,  and  torn  by  great  volcanic 
disturbances  and  by  tidal  strains  that  swept  through  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  earth.  We  find  these  first  sedimentary  rocks  still 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  land  here  and  there,  either  not 
covered  by  later  strata  or  exposed  after  vast  ages  of  conceal- 
ment by  flie  wearing  off  of  the  rock  that  covered  thran  later — 
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there  are  great  iurfaces  of  tlicm  in  Cuiiuilu  especially;  they 
sre  el»ft  and  bent,  pertially  remelte*!,  recryatallizeii,  liiu-iloiieit 
snd  comprrased,  but  recot^isable  for  wlmt  they  are.  And 
ibej  ooDtain  iid  kid^Io  certAin  trace  of  life  mt  all-  Tbc-y  are 
froqtioutly  cant<<(]  Aunc  (lifeless)  Ilocke.  But  since  id  some 
uf  these  earliest  sedimentary  rocks  a  gubtrtauco  called  f^rapbito 
(black  lead)  ooctirs,  and  also  red  and  binck  oxide  of  iron,  and 
linco  it  is  asserted  that  theae  substances  need  the  activity  of 
living  tilings  for  their  production,  which  may  or  may  not  bo 
the  case,  some  gcoloeists  prefer  to  rail  tliese  earliest  sedi- 
mentary rock!<>  ArchtBozoic  (primordial  life).  They  suppose 
ihnt  the  Grtt  life  wan  tott  living  matter  that  had  no  &bell»  or 
•kaletons  or  any  such  Btnictiirc  thiil  could  remain  as  a  recoff- 
aizahle  foaeit  after  its  death,  and  that  its  cliemical  influence 
eansed  the  deposition  of  frruphito  and  iron  oxide.  This  ia  pnre 
ineaaing.  of  course,  and  tlir-ro  i*  at  least  an  e<iual  probability 
that  in  the  time  of  formation  of  the  An>ic  Rocks,  life  had 
not  yet  begun. 

OVerlytng  or  overlapping  these  Azoic  or  ArdisBOEoic  rocks 
ootao  otberv,  manifestly  al^  very  ancient  and  worn,  which  do 
cxtDtain  traces  of  life.  Tlietio  tirfit  remains  are  of  the  jtimplest 
description;  they  are  the  ve^tigo^  of  simple  plants  called  alge, 
Of  marks  like  the  tracks  made  by  worms  in  the  sea  mud.  There 
are  al»»  the  itkeietons  of  itic  microscopic  creature«(  ea11e<l  Radio- 
laria.  This  second  (wriea  of  rocks  is  called  the  Proterozoie  (be- 
^nning  of  life)  series,  and  marks  a  long  iif^  in  the  world's 
biatory.  Lying  o\-er  and  above  the  Proterozoie  rot-ka  is  a  third 
aeriee,  which  la  found  to  contain  a  considerable  number  and 
■wricty  of  traces  of  living  t)iinp<.  First  comos  the  evidence 
of  a  diversity  of  Hliellliuli,  crabs,  and  micli-Hke  crawling 
ihiags,  worms.  bchwcciIs.  and  tlic  like;  then  of  a  multitude  of 
fiBhefl  and  of  the  beginnings  of  land  plants  and  land  creatureft, 
Theae  rocks  are  called  the  Pala'ozoic  (ancient  life)  rocks. 
They  mark  a  vast  era.  durini;  which  life  was  slowly  spreading, 
inflreaaing,  and  developing  in  the  seas  of  our  world.  Through 
long  ages,  through  the  earliest  PalaioKoic  time,  it  was  no  more 
than  a  proliferation  of  such  swintming  and  creeping  things 
in  the  water.  There  were  cre«t«r»*  ciiUcd  trilobitos;  ihcy  were 
crawling  tbinjin  like  big  sea  woodlice  thai  were  probably  re- 
lated to  the  American  king-crab  of  to-day.  There  were  also 
acM  soorpiona,  tlte  prefccta  of  that  ear*y  world.  The  individuals 
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of  certain  species  of  theee  were  nine  f«et  lon|:.  ThflW  were 
tbo  Tory  higiieBi  sortit  of  life.  Tliere  wi-ri-  abundant  differenl 
aortfl  of  ftu  order  of  alielltish  cniletl  bracliiojKHls.  Tliere  were 
plant  animals,  rcfutod  and  joined  together  like  plants,  and  louse 
weeds  tbnt  wavcnl  in  the  waters. 

It  was  not  a  display  of  life  to  excite  our  imairiRatioDs.  Tbvro 
was  nothing  that  ran  or  flew  or  even  swam  swiftly  or  skilfully. 
Except  for  the  size  of  some  of  the  creatures,  it  was  not  very 
different  from,  and  rather  less  various  timii,  iiw  kind  of  lift 
a  stndent  would  gather  frivm  any  summer-time  ditch  nowadays 
for  microscopic  examinnlioii.  Suclt  was  tlio  life  of  tho  shallow 
MiH  through  a  hundred  million  years  or  more  in  the  early 
Pabrozoic  period.  The  land  during  that  time  was  apparentl 
absolutely  barren.  We  find  no  trace  nor  hint  of  land  lifl 
Everytliinjr  that  lived  in  those  days  lived  under  water  for  mc 
or  all  of  its  life. 

lietween  the  formation  of  thfse  I^wer  Palieo4!oic  rocks 
which  the  sea  scorpion  and  trilohite  ruled,  and  our  own  time^ 
there  have  intcrvcuix)  almost  immcosurable  ages,  represented 
by  layers  ami  miiases  of  sedimentary  rocks.  There  are  first 
the  Upper  Pala-ozoic  rocks,  and  above  thei<e  the  geologists  diar^ 
tinguish  two  great  divisions.  Next  above  tho  Palax>zoic  ooni^| 
the  MesoKoic  (miildle  life)  rocks,  a  second  vast  system  of  foesil- 
hcaring  rocks,  representing  perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of 
swift  years,  and  containing  a  wonderful  array  of  fiwsil  re- 
mains, bones  of  giant  reptiles  and  the  like,  which  we  will  pres- 
ently deecrilte;  and  ahove  these  again  are  the  Cainozoic  (recent 
life)  rf)ck».  a  third  great  voUinio  in  tho  history  of  life,  on  un- 
tinished  volume  of  which  the  sand  and  mud  that  was  carried 
out  to  sea  ycwtcrday  by  tlje  rivers  of  the  world,  to  bury  the  bi>ne* 
and  scale*  and  bodies  and  tracks  that  will  become  at  last  fossils  of 
the  things  of  to-day,  constitute  the  last  written  leaf. 

These  markings  and  fossils  in  tho  rocks  and  tlie  nwks  thein- 
ifclves  are  our  tirst  historiciil  docunienta.  The  history  of  life 
that  men  ha%'e  piiitzled  out  and  are  still  puzKling  i>tit  from  them 
is  called  the  Ilccon!  of  the  Riwks,  By  studying  this  record 
men  are  slowly  piwing  together  a  story  of  life's  N^nnings. 
and  of  the  lH>ginnings  of  our  kind,  of  which  our  ancpstors  a 
century  or  su  ago  had  no  suspicion.  But  when  we  call  tht^so 
rocks  and  the  foj<;«ils  a  record  and  a  history,  it  must  not  he 
««ppo«d  that  there  is  any  sign  of  ao  orderly  keeping  of  a 
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record.     It  is  mcrvly  tliat  whaterpr  happens  leaves  nome 
if  ouly  wc  are  iiiteliigent  cu>-'ugli  to  tfclcct  the  meaning  of  thai 
trace.     Nor  are  the  rocka  of  the  world  in  orderly  layers  or 
above  the  other,  convenient  for  men  to  read.     They  are  nc 
like  iho  books  and  pag«8  of  a  library.     Tbcy  are  lorn,  dia-J 
rapted,  interrupted,  llung  about,  defaced,  like  n  oarcleBsly  ui 
ranged  office  after  it  has  experienced  in  succeeaion  a  bombard-' 
ment,  a  lioetile  military  occiipution,  looting,  an  earthquake 
riots,  and  a  fire;    And  so  it  is  that  for  eountlees  generations 
this   Kecord   of  the  Koclts  lay   unsuapected   bfflieath   the   fe 
of  men.    Fossils  were  known  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  the  sixth 
century  u.c.,  they  were  discussed   at  Alexandria  by  Eratoa-^ 
thened  and  others  in  the  third  century  b.c,  a  discussion  wbicbH 
is  sHmmariB<Hl   in   Strabo'a  GerograpJitj   (  ?2l>-10   n.c).     They 
were  known  to  tlie  Latin  poet  Ovid,  but  be  tlid  not  underittaud 
their  nature.     Ho  thought  they  were  the  first  rude  efforts  of 
creative  power.     They  were  noted  by  Arabic  writers  in  thej 
tenth  century.     Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  lived  so  recently  aSi 
the  opening  of  the  nixleenth  eentury    (14ri2-l.')19),   was  onel 
of  the  first  Europeans  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  fossils,! 
and  it  has  been  only  within  the  last  century  and  a  half  that 
man  has  be^n  the  iterious  and  snstained  deciphering  of  thesaj 
loog-neglccted  early  pages  of  his  world's  history. 

8  3- 

Speenlations  about  geolopca!  time  vary  enormously.  Esti- 
mates of  the  age  of  the  oldest  rocks  by  geologists  and 
astronomers  starting  from  different  standpoints  have  varied 
between  l,eOO,Ol>0,000,  and  2.'>,O00,O00.  That  the  period  of 
time  has  been  vast,  that  it  is  to  be  counted  by  scores  and  po»- 
sibly  by  hundreds  of  miltinus  of  years,  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  with  certainty  in  the  matter.  It  is  quite  open  to  the 
reader  to  dmde  every  number  in  the  appended  time  diagram 
by  ten  or  multiply  it  by  two;  no  one  can  gainsay  him.  Of 
the  relative  amount  of  time  as  between  one  ago  and  another 
we  have,  however,  stronger  evidence;  if  the  reader  cuts  down 
tho  800,OCKI,000  we  have  given  here  to  400,000,000,  then  he 
must  reduce  the  40,000,000  of  tho  Cainozoic  to  30.000,000. 
And  be  it  noted  that  whatever  the  total  sum  may  be,  most 
geologists  are  in  agreement  that  half  or  more  Ihan  haif  of  (A< 
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vkott  of  geoto^at  iime  had  pansfd  before  life  had  developed 
la  the  Later  Palaoioic  len-l.  The  render  reading  quickly 
through  ihew  opening  chnptera  may  be  apt  to  think  of  them 
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aft  a  more  avrift  prelude  of  preparation  to  the  apparently  miicli 
lodjitvr  liistorv  tlial  follows,  bui  in  reality  that  subsequent  hia- 
torv  is  longer  only  bccaunc  it  is  more  detailed  and  more  in- 
tereiling  to  us.  It  loonia  larger  in  perspwtive.  For  nge» 
that  stagger  the  imagination  this  earth  spun  hot  and  lif^ess. 
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asd  sgain  for  ages  of  equal  vastnees  it  held  no  life  abovd  &e 
level  of  tfae  animalcule  in  a  drop  of  ditch-water.  ' 

Not  only  is  Space  ffom  the  point  cd  view  of  life  and  .human- 
ity onpty,  but  Time  ia  empty  alao^  Life  is  like  a  little  glow, 
scarcely  kindled  yet,  in  these  void  immoiaitiea. 
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KATURAL  SELECTION  AND  THE  CHANGES 

or  si^EciEti 

I  ' ' 

Now  here  it  wilt  be  well  to  put  plainly  certain  fteneral 
facto  about  tJiii  nuw  tliiDg,  life,  Uant  was  crc-opiit;;  m 
tlio  shnllow  watero  »ai  intertiilal  muds  of  tbo  early 
Pittsozoic  period,  and  which  is  perhaps  confined  to  our  planet 
alone  in  all  the  immcufiity  of  space. 

Lifo  differs  from  all  thiiigt^  whntever  that  are  witliout  lifo 
ID  certain  general  aapecta.  Tliere  are  tlie  iiioiit  wonderful  dtf- 
iBreaow  fOaoog  living  thin^  to-duy,  but  all  liviii);  ibinpt  past 
and  present  agree  in  jwati^ssinK  a  certain  power  «/  growth,  all 
liriog  tbin>^  iid-e  nourishment,  all  livinj;  thiufrs  move  about 
u  they  feed  and  fjTOvr,  though  the  aiovemout  hv  no  more 
than  the  spread  of  roots  through  tJic  ttoil,  or  of  brandies  in  the 
■ir.  Moreover,  living  thinga  reproduce;  they  ^ve  rise  to 
Other  livinp  thinps,  either  by  frrowlng  and  lh«i  dividing  or 
by  means  of  seeds  or  spores  or  cgg»  or  other  ways  of  producing 
yonng.     Reproduction  ia  a  charactoristic  of  life. 

No  living  tiling  gocx  on  liviuf;  for  ever.  There  seema  to 
\»  a  Umii  of  groieih  for  every  kind  of  living  thing.  Amoi^ 
very  small  and  simple  living  thin;^  such  as  that  microscopic 
blob  of  living  matter  the  Amaba,  an  individual  may  grow  and 
then  divide  completely  into  two  new  individuals,  which  again 
may  divide  in  their  turn.  Hany  other  microscopic  creatures 
live  Birtively  for  a  time,  grow,  and  then  become  quiet  and 
inactive,  enclose  themBclvea  in  an  outer  covering  and  break 
up  wholly  into  a  number  of  still  tunallor  thin!^,  spores,  whidi 
ar*  released  and  tK^attcrcd  and  a^ain  grow  into  tlio  likcneea 
of  thoir  parent.  Among  more  complex  creatures  the  reproduo- 
tion  ia  not  usually  such  simple  division,  though  diviiiinn  doea 
occnr  even  in  the  pfl.se  of  many  creatures'  big  enoufih  to  be 
viaible  to  the  unassisted  eye.     But  the  rule  with  almost  all 
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larger  beings  is  that  the  individual  ^ovrg  up  to  a  certain  limit 
of  size.  Then,  before  it  becomes  unwieldy,  its  growth  declines 
and  stops.  A»  it  readies  its  full  sIm:  it  maiures,  it  bi<ginii  to 
proiluco  young,  which  are  either  bom  alive  or  hatched  from 
eggs.  But  all  of  its  body  docs  not  produce  youn^.  Only  a 
special  part  does  that.  After  tho  individuiil  has  lived  and 
produced  offspring  for  some  time,  it  ages  aud  dies.  It  doc« 
so  by  a  sort  of  ueecttsity.  There  is  a  practical  limit  to  its 
life  as  w«lt  as  to  its  growth.  These  things  arc  as  true  of  pluuts 
as  they  are  of  aiiinmlH.  And  they  are  not  true  of  tliingH  that 
do  not  live.  Non-living  things,  such  as  crystals,  grow,  but 
they  have  no  set  limits  of  growth  or  sixe,  thoy  do  not  move  of 
Iheir  own  accord  and  there  is  no  atir  triikin  them.  Crystals 
once  formed  may  last  unchanged  for  millioua  of  years.  There 
is  no  reproduction  for  any  non-livinp  thing. 

This  growth  and  dying  and  reproduftitai  of  living  things 
leads  to  some  very  wonderful  consequences.  The  young  which 
a  living  thing  produces  are  either  directly,  or  after  some  inter- 
mediate  stages  and  change;*  (#uch  as  tho  changes  of  a  cater- 
pillar and  butterfly),  like  the  parent  living  thing.  But  they 
arc  ne\'er  exactly  like  it  or  like  cacb  other.  There  is  always 
a  slight  difference,  which  we  speak  of  as  uuiividuality.  A 
Iboiuand  butterflies  this  year  may  pro<luoe  two  or  three  thou- 
sand next  year;  tbcse  latter  will  look  to  us  almost  exactly 
like  their  predecessors,  hut  each  one  will  have  just  that  slight 
difference.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  see  individuality  in  butter- 
flies because  we  do  not  observe  them  very  closely,  hut  it  is  eaay 
for  us  to  see  it  in  men.  All  the  men  and  women  in  the  world 
now  arc  descended  from  the  men  and  women  of  a.d.  IdOO,  hut 
not  one  of  ua  now  is  exactly  tlie  same  as  one  of  that  vanished 
generation.  And  what  is  true  of  men  and  butterflies  is  true 
of  et'Cry  sort  of  living  thing,  of  plants  as  of  animals.  Every 
species  changes  all  its  individualities  in  each  generation.  That 
is  true  of  nil  the  minute  creatures  that  swarmed  end  repro- 
duced and  died  in  the  Archieozoic  and  Proterozoic  eeas,  as  it  is 
of  men  to-day. 

Every  species  of  living  things  is  continually  dying  and 
being  born  again,  as  a  multitude  of  fresh  individuals. 

Consider,  then,  what  must  happen  to  a  new-bom  generation 
of  living  things  of  any  species.  Some  of  tho  individuals  will 
be  stronger  or  sturdier  or  better  suited  to  suooeed  in  life  in 
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wity  Uiao  the  rc«t,  mnoy  individunla  will  be  weakor  or 
Vm  suited.  la  paKtoilar  siuglp  canes  any  tiort  of  luck  or 
ftccideut  majr  occur,  but  on  the  whole  Uio  lM.>ltcr  equipped  in- 
dividaaU  will  lire  and  f^ow  up  and  reproduce  (beni«olrce  aod 
(be  weiker  will  <ut  a  ntie  go  under.  Tbe  latter  will  be  less  able 
to  get  foud,  to  fight  tlieir  enemic*  and  pull  through.  So  that 
in  «Kh  generation  there  is  as  it  were  a  picking  over  of  a 
specin,  a  picking  out  of  mo«t  of  the  weak  or  uniiuitable  and 
■  preference  for  the  strong  and  suitable.  This  process  is  called 
Xatvral  Selfdion  or  the  Survival  of  IIk!  Fitle^.^ 

It  follows,  thoroforo,  from  the  fact  that  living  things  grow 
find  breed  and  die,  that  e\'cry  species,  so  long  as  the  condition* 
under  which  it  lives  remain  the  same,  becomes  more  and  more 
perfectly  fitted  to  those  conditions  in  every  gonoratioa. 

Hut  now  -luppose  Ihosp  eonditinns  change,  then  the  sort  oS 
individtial  that  ui^ed  to  succcml  may  now  fail  to  succeed  and  a 
Mirt  nf  individual  that  could  not  get  on  at  all  under  the  old 
conditiooa  may  now  find  its  opportunity.  These  species  will 
change,  therefore,  generation  by  generation;  the  old  sort  of 
iudividaal  that  nned  to  prosper  and  dominate  will  fail  and  die 
out  and  the  new  sort  of  individual  will  become  the  rule,— 
until  the  prneral  character  of  the  species  cbanp-s. 

Suppose,  for  example,  there  is  sonic  little  furry  whitey- 
brown  animal  living  in  a  bitterly  cold  land  which  la  usually 
under  mow.  Such  intlividuwls  as  have  the  thickest,  white.it 
fur  will  be  least  hurt  by  the  cold,  less  seen  by  their  enemies, 
and  less  conspicuous  as  they  seek  their  prey.  The  fur  of  this 
epeeies  will  thicken  and  its  whiteness  increase  with  every  gen- 
eration, ontil  there  is  do  advantage  in  carrying  any  more  fur. 

Iniagine  now  a  changf>  of  climate  that  bring;*  warmtli  into 
the  land,  sweeps  away  the  snows,  makes  white  creatures  glsp 
ingly  visible  during  tite  greater  part  of  the  year  and  thick 
fur  an  encumbrance.  Then  every  individual  with  a  touch  of 
brown  in  its  colouring  and  a  thinner  fur  will  find  itself  at 
an  advantage,  and  very  white  and  heavy  fnr  will  be  a  handi' 
cap.  There  will  be  a  weeding  out  of  the  white  in  favour  of 
the  brown  in  each  generation.  If  this  change  of  climate 
come  about  too  quickly,  it  may  of  course  exterminate  the 
^KcicB  altogether;  but  if  it  come  about  gradually,  the  npecies, 
although  it  may  have  a  hard  time,  may  yet  be  able  to  change 

*  It  night  l>o  cnllnl  witli  m<m  cxa..lnM«  tlic  Survival  of  the  f  ill«r. 
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^H    ftseU  tod  adapt  itaelf  fjooeratioii  by  ^neratiou.    This  cbange 
^B   aod  adaptation  U  called  tlio  Modification  of  i^fpecies. 

Perhaps  tliis  change  of  climate  docs  nut  occur  all  over  the 
lands  inhabited  hy  the  »pccic« ;  uiuvbe  it  occurs  ouly  uti  one  side 
of  tonio  great  arm  of  the  »ee  or  aome  t^eat  mountain  range 
or  fiucb-like  divido,  and  not  on  tlie  other.  A  warm  ocean  cur* 
rent  like  the  Oulf  Htn'uni  muy  bo  dctlc<.-ted,  and  flow  »o  as 
to  warm  one  side  nl  tlio  barrier,  leaving  the  other  still  cold. 
Then  on  the  cold  eido  this  species  will  still  be  goin);  on  to  its 
utmost  possible  furrinon  and  whiteness  and  on  the  other  side 
it  will  be  modifying  towards  brownnoait  and  a  thinner  ooaL 
At  the  same  time  tliero  will  probably  be  other  change*  Roiuft 
od;  a  difference  in  the  paws  perhnptt,  beoauae  one  half 
of  the  species  will  be  f^c^ucutiy  scratching  through  snow  for 
its  food,  while  the  other  will  be  jumpering  over  brown  earth. 
Probably  also  the  dlfferenoe  of  climate  will  mean  ditferenees  in 
tho  sort  of  food  avatlabtti,  and  that  ma,y  produce  dtfferetioee 
to  the  teeth  and  the  digestive  orgnn^.  And  there  may  be 
changes  in  the  sweat  and  oil  glands  of  the  skin  due  to  the 
chongea  in  the  fur,  and  these  will  afFcct  tho  excretory  organs 
and  all  tlie  inti^mal  chemistry  of  the  body.  And  »o  through 
all  the  stnictuxe  of  tbe  creature.  A  time  will  come  when 
tbo  two  separated  varieties  of  this  formerly  single  apeoies  will 
beeome  bo  unlike  each  other  as  to  he  recognizably  dilTcreat 
spedea.  Such  a  splitting  up  of  a  species  in  the  course  of  gen- 
nratioDS  into  two  or  more  species  is  called  the  Ui^ereiUuUum 
of  Species. 

And  it  shoald  be  dear  to  the  reader  that  given  these  ele- 
mental facts  of  life,  given  growth  and  death  and  reproduction 
with  individual  variation  in  a  world  that  changes,  life  wmst 
ehugo  iu  this  way,  moditicatton  and  differentiation  mtul 
occBT,  old  speciea  must  disappear,  and  new  ones  appear.  We 
have  cbosoo  for  our  instance  here  a  familiar  sort  of  animal, 
iitit  what  is  true  of  furry  bcaiita  in  enow  and  Ice  i»  true  of 
alt  life,  and  c<iually  true  of  the  soft  jellies  and  simple  be- 
ginnings that  flowed  and  crawled  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
jwan  between  the  tidal  levels  and  in  the  shallow,  warm  waters 
of  tbe  Frnterozoie  sees. 

The  early  life  of  the  early  world,  when  the  blazing  sun 
rose  and  set  in  only  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  now  takai,  when 
the  warm  seas  poured   in  great  tides  over  the  sandy  and 
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mud(]y  shores  of  the  rocky  Innds  and  the  air  was  full  of 
cloudfi  and  steam,  mutit  have  been  modified  and  varied  and 
species  roust  have  developed  at  a  ^eat  pace.  Life  was  prob- 
iiblv  as  swift  and  short  as  the  days  and  yean;  tfaft  genorstions, 
wliich  natural  selection  picked  over,  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  suecession. 

Natural  selection  is  a  slower  pn><>e«s  with  man  than  with 
any  other  creature.  It  takes  twenty  years  or  more  before  an 
ordinary  human  being  in  western  Europe  ^ows  up  and  re- 
produces. In  the  case  of  most  animals  tlie  new  j^neration 
is  on  trial  in  a  year  or  less.  With  such  simple  and  lowly  be- 
ings, however,  as  first  appeared  in  the  primordial  seas,  fi^owtb 
and  reproduction  was  probably  a  matter  of  a  few  brief  hours 
or  even  of  a  few  brief  minute?.  M<uIitiCfition  and  diflfcrcntia- 
Hon  of  species  must  accordingly  have  been  extremely  rapid, 
and  life  had  already  developed  a  great  variety  of  widely  coo- 
trnstod  forms  before  it  b<^n  to  leave  traces  in  the  rocka. 
The  Record  of  the  Rocka  does  not  begin,  therefore,  with  any 
group  of  closely  related  forms  from  which  all  subsequent  and 
existing  creatures  are  deeeended.  It  begins  in  the  midst  of 
the  game,  with  nearly  ever)-  main  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  alreedy  represented.  Plants  are  already  plants,  and 
animals  animals.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  drama  in  tlie  SM 
that  has  already  begun,  and  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  braehiopods  are  discm-ered  already  in  their  shells,  aceept- 
ing  and  consuming  much  the  aame  sort  of  food  that  oysters 
and  mussels  do  no«-;  the  great  water  scorpions  crawl  among 
the  seaweeds,  the  trilobites  roll  up  into  balls  and  unroll  and 
scuttle  away.  In  that  ancient  mud  and  among  thoec  early 
weeds  there  was  probably  as  ricli  and  abundant  and  active 
a  life  of  infu.'toria  and  the  like  as  one  finds  in  a  drop  of  ditch* 
water  to-day.  In  the  ocean  waters,  too,  down  to  the  utmost 
downward  limit  to  which  light  could  filter,  then  as  now,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  minute  and  translucent,  and  in  many 
cu!;e6  phottphoFMCOnt,  beings. 

Hut  tliouf;h  the  ocean  and  intertidal  waters  already  swarmed 
with  life,  the  land  above  the  high-tide  line  was  still,  so  far  as 
we  can  guess,  a  stony  wilderness  without  a  trace  of  life. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DRY  LAND  BY  LIFE 
§  1.  Life  and  Water.     §  2.  The  Earliest  AnimaU. 
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'IIEREVER  the  shore  line  rin  there  w«a  life,  and 
that  life  went  on  in  and  b;  and  with  water  as  its 
home,  its  medium,  u»(l  its  fundanieutal  neceaeitj'. 

The  first  jelly-like  be^nninjw  of  life  must  have  perished 
whenever  they  got  out  of  the  water,  aa  jelly-fish  dry  up  and 
pvriMh  ou  our  beaches  to-day.  Drying  up  was  the  fatul  thing 
for  life  in  those  dayg,  against  whieh  at  first  it  had  no  protec- 
tion. But  in  a  world  of  rain-poole  and  shallow  seas  and  tides, 
any  variation  that  enabled  a  \W\i\^  iVm^  to  hold  out  and  keep 
its  moisture  during  hours  of  low  tide  or  drought  met  with 
efwy  encouragement  in  the  cireumstancea  of  tfao  time.  There 
mast  hare  Iveen  n  constant  risk  of  stranding.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  life  had  to  keep  rather  near  the  shore  and  beaches 
in  the  shallows  because  it  bad  need  of  air  (dissotred  of  course 
in  the  water)  and  light. 

No  creature  can  breothe,  no  creature  can  digest  its  food, 
without  water.  We  talk  of  breathing  air,  but  what  all  living 
things  really  do  is  to  breathe  oxygen  dissolved  in  water.  The 
air  wo  onrsolvcs  brcnthc  must  firfit  be  dissolved  in  the  moisture 
in  our  lungs;  and  all  our  food  mnst  be  li(]uefied  before  it 
ran  bo  assimilated.  Water-living  creature*  which  are  always 
under  water,  wave  the  fn-ely  expoiwd  gills  by  which  they 
brCKthe  in  that  water,  and  extract  the  air  diuulved  in  it.  But 
a  ereattiro  that  is  to  be  cxpoeod  for  any  time  out  of  the  water 
must  have  its  body  and  its  breathing  apparatus  protected  from 
drying  up.  Before  the  seaweeds  could  creep  np  out  of  the 
Early  Palwoxnic  seas  into  the  intertidal  line  of  the  beach,  fbey 
had  to  develop  a  tougher  outer  skin  to  hold  their  moisture. 
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Before  the  ancestor  of  the  see  scorpion  could  sutrive  beisf; 
left  by  the  tide  it  had  to  develop  its  ca^iof;  uiid  urmour.  The 
trilobitea  probably  developed  their  tough  covering  and  rolleii 
up  into  bdlia,  far  leas  us  a  protwtion  against  each  other  and 
any  other  enemies  they  may  have  posaeased,  than  as  a  precnu- 
tion  against  drying.  And  whcoi  presently,  as  we  ascend  the 
Palfeozoic  rocks,  the  itsh  appear,  first  of  all  the  back-boned 
or  %'ert^'brated  animals,  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  them 
are  already  adapted  by  tlie  protection  of  their  pills  with  gill 
covers  and  by  a  sort  of  primitive  lung  swimming-bladder,  to 
face  the  same  risk  of  temporary  stranding. 

Kow  the  weeds  and  plants  that  were  adapting  themselves 
to  intertidal  conditions  were  also  bringing  themselves  into  a 
region  of  brighter  light,  and  light  is  very  neccaaary  and 
precious  to  all  plants.  Any  develijpment  of  atmctare  that 
would  stiffen  them  and  hold  thcni  up  to  the  light,  k>  that  tn- 
etead  of  crumping  and  tlupping  when  iho  waters  receded,  they 
would  stand  up  outspread,  was  a  great  advantage  And  so 
we  tijid  tliem  dcvokipiug  librc  and  support,  and  the  bef;inning 
of  woody  fibre  in  them.  The  early  plants  reproduced  by  soft 
spores,  or  linlf-aninial  "gametes,"  that  were  released  in  water, 
were  distributed  by  water  and  could  only  germinate  under 
water.  The  early  plants  were  tied,  and  moat  lowly  plants  to- 
day are  tied,  by  the  conditions  of  their  life  cycle,  to  water. 
Itut  here  again  there  wfl»  a  gnat  advantage  to  be  got  by  the 
dovfllopraent  of  some  prote^-tion  of  the  spores  from  drought 
that  would  enable  n'prxduction  to  occur  without  nubmcrgcnce. 
So  soon  as  a  species  could  do  that,  it  could  live  and  reproduce 
and  spread  above  the  high-water  mark,  bathed  in  light  and 
out  of  rei*ch  of  the  boiiting  and  di-strees  of  llie  wavea.  The 
main  claitsificatorv  divisions  of  the  larger  plants  mark  atlgee 
in  the  release  of  plant  life  from  the  necessity  of  suboieiicence 
by  the  dorelopoicnt  of  vroody  support  and  of  a  method  of 
reproduction  that  is  more  and  more  defiant  of  diying  up.  The 
lower  plants  are  still  the  priiKiner  attendiuita  of  water.  The 
lower  moRses  must  live  in  damp,  and  even  the  development  of 
the  spore  of  the  ferns  demands  at  certain  stugce  extreme  wet- 
'lUMB.  The  highest  plants  have  carried  freedom  from  water 
BO  far  that  they  can  live  and  reproduce  if  only  there  ia  some 
moisture  in  the  soil  below  them.  They  have  solved  their 
problem  of  lining  out  of  water  altogether. 
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The  eBMn((«I«  of  that  proMcm  were  worked  out  through 
tbo  TStt  teoBS  of  tliR  Prot^nnoic  AgL<  and  llit^  P4irly  Palneoxoio 
Age  by  naturo'e  iiiftlKid  of  experiment  nnd  trial.  Tlipn  slowly, 
but  in  great  AtxiixUiicc,  a  variety  of  new  plants  began  to 
Bwann  awuy  frttm  tlie  sea  and  over  tlio  lower  lauds,  stilj  keep- 
ing to  swunp  and  tiigoon  and  watercourse  as  they  spread. 

§  2 

And  after  the  plants  came  the  Buimal  life;.  '  '  ~ 
There  i«  so  wrt  of  land  animal  in  the  world,  as  there  is 
no  sort  of  land  plant,  whose  structure  is  not  primarily  that  of 
a  walor-inliabitiii);  beinjf  which  hu0  bi^m  adapted  thruiifth 
the  modification  and  diUcrentialinn  of  specien  to  life  out  of  the 
water.  Thia  Hdai>tittion  ia  attained  in  various  wayt.  In  the 
owe  of  tlie  land  Kcor])tou  the  j^ill-plntes  of  the  p<nmilive  aea 
scorpion  are  BUiikt.'U  into  the  body  so  as  to  make  the  lung- 
books  iti-<-tire  from  rupid  evaporation.  The  (;ills  of  crualaceana, 
aucJi  BB  the  crabd  which  nin  alxmt  in  tlie  air,  are  pmteded 
by  tlio  gill-cover  extunsions  of  the  bock  shell  or  carapace.  The 
•nceBtora  of  the  insects  developed  a  system  of  air  pouches 
■nd  air  tubes,  the  tracheal  tribes,  which  carry  the  air  all  over 
the  body  before  it  is  dissolved.  In  the  case  of  the  vertebrated 
hiud  animals,  the  jptis  of  tho  ancestral  IimIi  wore  iirst  supph>- 
mented  and  then  repliteed  by  a  hag-like  growth  from  the  throat, 
the  primitive  hin^  swimniing-l 'ladder.  To  this  day  there  sur- 
vive certain  mtiiltii>li  which  eiinl>!e  us  to  understand  very  cleorly 
the  method  by  which  the  vertebrated  land  animals  worked 
UuHr  way  out  of  the  water.  These  creatures  (e.<7.  the  African 
lung  fifih )  are  foimd  in  tropical  re^ons  in  which  there  is  a 
niny  full  si-aauu  and  a  dry  season,  during  which  the  rivers 
become  mere  ditches  of  bake^l  mud.  During  the  rainy  season 
thsM  fiah  swim  about  and  breathe  by  gills  like  any  other,  fish. 
As  the  waters  of  the  river  ovapcrate,  the«i  finh  bury  them- 
selrcA  in  the  mud,  their  gilb  go  out  of  action,  and  the  creature 
keeps  itself  alive  until  tliu  waters  return  by  swallowing  air, 
which  passes  into  its  swimming-bladder.  The  Australian  lung 
fish,  when  it  is  caught  by  tho  drying  up  of  the  river  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  the  water  has  l>ecome  deaerated  and  foul,  rises  to 
the  surface  and  gulps  air.  A  newt  in  a  pond  does  exactly 
the  same  thing.    Tbeao  creatures  still  remain  at  tho  transition 
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itage,  iho  slAf^  at  w)iieh  tho  ancMtors  of  the  liigher  vertt^brated 
animab  were  releused  frotn  tlioir  restriction  to  «ii  under-wstvr 
hie 

Tlie  amphibia  (frogs,  nevts,  tritoas,  etc.)  still  show  in  their 
life  history  all  the  stages  in  the  process  of  this  liberation. 
They  ure  *lill  tU'[ieiiil«'iit  on  wulcr  for  their  rpproiluction;  their 
eggs  must  be  Uiil  in  siinlit  wat^r,  ami  there  they  must  develop. 
Tbo  young  tadpole  has  brancbing  external  f;ilU  tbnt  wave  in 

the  water;  then  u 
gill  cover  grows 
back  over  them  and 
forms  a  gill  cham- 
ber. Then  as  the 
creature's  legs  ap- 
pi'»r  iiiid  it8  toil  is 
absorbed,  it  begins 
to  use  its  lungs,  and 
its  gitis  dwindle 
and  Taniab.  The 
adult  frog  can  lire  all  the  rest  of  its  days  in  the  air,  but 
it  can  be  drowned  if  it  is  kept  8te<idf»stly  below  water.  When 
we  come  to  the  reptile,  however,  we  find  an  ej^  which  is  pro- 
tected from  evaporation  by  a  tougfa  c^  case,  and  this  egg 
producer  young  which  brentho  by  luugs  from  tho  very  moment 
of  hatching.  The  reptile  is  on  all  fours  with  the  seeding  plant 
in  i(8  freedom  from  tho  necessity  to  pass  any  stage  of  it«  life 
cj'cle  in  water. 

The  later  Palscoaoic  Rocks  of  the  northern  hemisphere  give 
US  the  materiaU  fnr  a  cteries  of  picttires  of  this  slow  spreadii 
of  life  over  the  land.  Geographically,  all  round  the  northei 
half  of  the  world  it  was  an  age  of  IngoouA  and  sliallow  scat 
very  favourable  to  this  invasion.  The  new  plants,  now  that 
they  had  acquired  the  power  to  live  this  new  aerial  life,  de- 
veloped with  an  extraordinarv  richness  and  variety. 

There  were  as  yet  no  tnio  flowering  plants.'  no  grasses  nor 
trees  that  shed  their  leaves  in  winter;'  the  first  "flora"  con- 
sisted of  great  tree  ferns,  gigantic  eqnisetums,  cycad  ferns, 
and  kindred  vegetation.  Many  of  these  plants  took  tho  form 
of  hiige-stenimed  trees,  of  which  great  multitudes  of  tninka 
survive  fo)i^ili/ed  to  this  dav.     Heme  of  these  trees  were  ovur 
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t  liundml  fe«t  liijdi,  of  onler*  nii<l  rlasaes  now  vuiislied  from 
the  world.  Thcv  stood  with  their  gtenis  in  th»  witter,  in  wliicli 
no  doubt  there  was  a  tliick  tangle  of  soft  mosaes  and  green 


■JFH- 


slioie  and  fungoid  growths  that  left  few  plsin  vrntigcfl  behind 
them.  The  abundant  remains  of  these  first  swamp  forests 
constitulc  llie  main  ooal  nicasures  of  the  world  to-day. 

Amidst  thi4  luxuriant  primitire  rcfretation  crawled  and 
^ided  and  flew  tba  first  iti»Gct«.  They  were  ri^id-wiiigi>d,  foui^ 
winged  creatures,  often  very  big,  some  o£  them  having  wings 
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tQeasunng  a  foot  in  length.  There  were  numerous  drat^oa  flioi 
— one  found  in  the  Belgian  ooal-Aieaauree  bad  a  wii^  qtan 
of  twentj-nine  inches  I  There  were  also  a  great  varie^  of 
flying  cockroachea.  Scorpions  abounded,  and  a  number  of 
early  spiders,  which,  however,  had  no  spinnerets  for  web  mak- 
ing. Land  snails  appeared.  So,  too,  did  the  first-known  step 
of  our  own  ancestry  upon  land,  the  amphibia.  As  we  asoaid 
the  higher  levels  of  the  Later  Falsozoic  record,  we  find  the 
process  of  air  adaptation  has  gone  as  far  as  the  appearance  of 
true  reptiles  amidst  the  abundant  and  various  amphibia. 

The  land  life  of  the  Upper  Palieozoio  Age  was  the  life  of 
a  igreen  swamp  forest  without  flowers  or  birds  or  the  noises 
of  modem  insects.  There  were  no  big  land  beasts  at  all ;  wat 
lowing  amphibia  and  primitive  reptiles  were  the  very  highest 
creatures  that  life  had  so  far  produced.  Whatever  land  lay 
away  from  the  water  or  high  above  the  water  was  still  alto- 
gether barren  and  lifeless.  But  steadfastly,  f^eration  by 
generaticm,  life  was  creeping  away  from  the  ^Uow  sea-water 
of  its  beginning. 
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§  1,  The  Ag«  of  iMwland  Life.  %  2.  Flying  Dragons. 
§  3.  The  Fii-sl  BiWr  §  4.  ^-in  nge  of  Hardship  and 
Death.     §  5.  The  firs!  appearance  of  Fur  and  Feathers. 

WE  know  that  for  liundredfi  of  tbovsandii  of  jears  the 
vroUiOHH  ituit  wnrriilh,  tlic  shallow  lagoon  couditionB 
thill  mailn  imesibl<>  thi!  vast  ncciiiuula lions  of  re}(et«hle 
nutter  which,  ooiinncMsed  and  tiiuromitied,*  are  now  coal,  pre- 
vailed over  most  of  the  world.  'J'liere  were  «otnc  cold  iutvrvaiH, 
it  is  tme;  but  they  did  not  laitt  long  enough  to  destroy  the 
prowtluk  Thi'j]  thiit  long  a^CBof  luxuriant  low-grade  vi^tation 
dnvr  to  its  end,  nud  for  «  time  life  on  the  earth  K^euis  to  liave 
undergone  a  period  of  world-wide  bleaknrsA. 

W'u  cannot  diMcnM  fully  bvro  the  cliangca  that  have  (QMie 
on  and  are  going  on  in  the  climate  of  the  enrlh.  A  great  variety 
of  cauaes,  aKtrononiival  movMiiriits,  changes  in  tlio  sun  and 
diangM  upon  and  within  the  earth,  combine  to  produce  a  cease- 
lees  fluctuation  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  exists.  A« 
these  conditions  change,  life,  too,  must  change  or  peri^i. 

When  the  atory  resumes  again  after  this  arreet  at  the  end 
of  the  PulaK>Eoic  period  wo  lind  life  entering  upon  a  fresh 
pbaae  of  ricfanesa  and  expansion.  Vegetation  has  made  great 
advancea  in  the  art  of  living  out  of  water.  While  the  Paluwzoic 
plants  of  the  coal  measure*  probably  grew  with  ctwomp  water 
Sowing  over  their  roots,  the  Mesozoic  flora  from  its  very  out- 
Bet  included  piilm-likr  cvci'dH  and  Inw-fjrowii  conifeia  tJiat  were 
distinctly   land  plants  growing  on  aoil  above  the  water  level. 

■Dr.  Untie  tJtop«a,  Uomogmph  tm  the  Co^tiilution  of  Coal. 
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The  lower  levels  of  tbe  Meefttoic  land  vtere  no  doubt  corared 
by  grent  fcru  brnkctt  sud  i>brul:)by  busli  and  a  kind  of  jun^io 
growth  of  tnes.  But  there  existed  an  yet  no  grBSii,  no  small 
flowering  plants,  no  turf  nor  preensward.  Probably  the  Ales- 
OKoic  was  not  an  age  of  very  brif^litly  coloured  vegetation.  It 
must  have  had  a  flora  green  in  the  wet  season  and  brown  and 
purple  in  the  dry.  There  were  no^uy  flowers,  no  bright  autumn 
tints  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  because  tliere  was  as  yet  no 
fall  of  the  leaf.  And  beyond  the  lower  le\'elB  the  world  wa» 
still  barren,  still  uaclotltcd,  stilt  exposed  without  any  mitigation 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

When  one  speaks  of  eunifeni  iu  the  Mesozoic  the  reader 
muM  not  think  of  tlio  pine:*  and  firs  that  clothe  the  higli  moun- 
tain slopea  of  our  time.  Uc  must  think  of  low-growing  ovei^ 
greens.  The  mountains  were  still  as  bnrc  and  lifeless  as  ever. 
The  only  colour  effects  among  the  mountains  were  the  colour 
effects  of  naked  rock,  such  colours  as  make  the  landscape  of 
Colorado  so  marrelloiis  to-day. 

Amidst  this  spreading  regetation  of  the  lower  plains  the 
reptiles  were  increasing  mightily  in  multitude  and  variety. 
They  were  now  in  many  casea  «bfti>!uti?Iy  lend  animals.  There 
•re  numerous  anatomical  points  of  distinction  between  a  reptile 
and  an  amphibian;  they  held  pood  between  such  reptiles  and 
amphibians  as  preraileil  in  the  cflrboniferoua  time  of  the  Upper 
Palffiozoir;  but  tbe  fundamental  difference  between  reptiles 
and  amphibia  which  matters  in  this  history  is  that  the  am- 
pliibian  must  go  hack  to  the  water  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  that  In 
tile  early  stages  of  its  life  it  must  live  in  and  under  water. 
The  reptile,  on  the  other  hand,  has  cut  out  all  the  tadpole  stages 
from  its  life  cycle,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  its  tadpole  stages  are 
got  through  before  the  young  leave  the  o^  case.  The  reptile 
has  come  out  of  the  water  altogether.  8ome  had  gone  back  to 
it  again,  just  as  tho  hippopotamus  and  the  otter  among  mam- 
mals have  pone  hack,  but  that  is  a  further  extension  of  the 
story  to  which  we  cannot  give  much  attention  in  this  OxUline. 
'  In  tbe  Pabnuoic  period,  as  wc  have  said,  life  bad  not  spread 
Iteyond  the  swampy  river  valleys  and  the  borders  of  sea  lagoons 
and  tho  like;  but  in  the  Meeozoie,  Hfo  was  growing  ever  more 
aecustomed  to  the  thinner  medium  of  the  air.  was  sweeping 
boldly  up  over  the  plains  and  towards  the  hill-sides.  It  is  well 
for  tbe  student  of  human  history  and  tbe  human  future  to 
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hit.  If  a  (Ii»embodiod  intelligence  with  no  knowled^ 
of  the  future  bail  come  to  curlli  and  studied  life  during  the  curly 
f  alieoooio  age,  he  might  rcr;r  reasonably  bare  concluded  that 
life  was  abaohitely  confined, to  the  water,  and  tliat  it  co»l<i  never 
spread  over  the  land.  It  found  a  vay.  In  the  Lat«r  Palis- 
azoic  Period  that  Tiflit«nt  might  imvo  been  equally  euro  that 
life  could  not  go  beyond  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  The  Mesozoia 
Period  would  utill  have  found  niin  setting  boundu  to  life  fox 
more  limited  than  the  bounds  that  are  set  to-day.  And  so 
to-day,  though  we  mark  how  life  and  man  are  still  limited  to 
flvo  miles  of  air  and  a  defith  of  perhaps  s  mile  or  so  of  sea, 
ve  iniittt  not  conclude  from  that  present  limitation  that  life, 
t)irougl)  iiiiin,  may  not  pro^ntly  spread  out  and  up  and  down' 
to  H.  range  of  living  as  yet  inconreivable. 

The  earliest  know-n  reptiles  were  beasta  with  great  belliea 
and  not  very  pi>w<'rful  li^is,  very  like  thoir  kindred  amphibia, 
wallowing  as  the  crooodtte  wallows  to  this  day;  but  in  tho 
UcsOKoic  they  soon  began  to  s^and  up  and  go  stoutly  on  all 
fours,  and  several  great  setrlionB  of  them  Ix^n  to  balanee  them-! 
aelvee  on  tail  and  hind-legs,  ratlier  as  tha  kangaroos  do  now,' 
in  onler  to  rclcaso  tho  foro  limbs  for  graspinj?  foixl.  Tliu  Ixinea 
uf  one  notable  division  of  reptiles  which  retained  a  qiiadnipedul' 
habit,  a  division  of  which  many  remains  have  been  found  in 
South  African  and  llussian  Early  Me«ozoic  deposits,  display 
a  number  of  cliaractera  which  approach  those  of  the  mammalian 
I  skeleton,  and  because  of  this  resemblance  to  tho  mammals 
[(beasts)  this  division  is  called  the  Theriomorpha  (beastlike)., 
[Another  division  was  the  crocodile  branch,  and  another  devel-! 
[oped  towarda  the  tortoises  and  turtles.  The  PU-^osaurs  ani 
'  tchlhyoaaurs  wore  two  grt.mi>s  which  have  left  no  living  repre-, 
aentatives;  they  were  huge  reptiles  returning  to  a  whale-like 
life  in  the  sea.  PUosaurux,  one  of  tbo  largest  pleaiotuurs, 
measured  thirty  feot  frwm  snout  to  tail  tip — of  which  half  was 
neck.  The  Hlomsmu-s  were  &  thin!  group  of  jrreat  porixiiso-tiko 
marine  lizard!*.  Hut  tlio  largi^t  and  nmst  diversified  group  of 
these  JIwioKoio  rc[rtiles  was  tho  group  we  have  spoken  of  as 
kangaroo- like,  tho  Ditxomutra,  many  of  whieh  attained  enor- 
mous proportions.  In  bigness  tliose  greater  Difutmuwa  have 
never  been  exriwdeil,  althougli  tho  sea  can  still  show  in  tho 
whales  crtiituri-a  us  great.  Sumo  of  thi'se,  and  the  largest 
among  them,  were  herbivoroua  animals;  they  browsed  on  the 
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hishj  vegetatiou  ani]  among  the  ferns  and  bushee,  or  the;  stood 
op  tnd  graaped  trees  witli  tlioir  fore-lepa  while  they  dOTOurod 
Iho  foUagv.  AiiifiHg  the  browjtew,  for  pxnmple,  were  the 
Dipltxhrus  eamegii,  wbicb  measured  eighty-four  feet  in  length, 
aoa  the  Athntomunts.  The  Giganlosaunis,  difintcrrod  hy  a 
Ocrman  expedition  in  1012  from  rocks  in  East  Africa,  was 
still  mor«  co1o#mI.  It  measured  well  over  a  hundred  fcftl 
Thcw  greater  monsters  had  legs,  and  they  are  nauaHy  iigureil 
as  standing  up  on  them;  hut  it  is  rery  doubtful  if  they  coiild 
have  SQj^rtcd  their  weight  in  this  way,  out  of  vater.  Buojned 
D[i  by  water  or  mud,  they  may  haro  got  along.  Another  note- 
worthy typo  we  have  fifiiircd  la  the  TrUeratops.  There  were 
also  u  □umber  of  great  tk'Hb-euters  who  preyed  upon  these 
herbivores.  Of  tbefte,  TyrannoMurua  seems  almost  the  last 
word  in  "friglitfulneiw"  among  living  thiugs.  Some  species  of 
this  genus  measured  forty  feet  from  snout  to  tail.  Appar- 
ently it  carried  this  vast  body  kangaroo  fashion  on  its  tail  and 
hindlcgs.  Probably  it  reared  itself  up.  Some  authorities 
even  suppose  that  it  leapt  tbrongli  ilic  nir.  If  so,  it  pr>»- 
sessed  mosoles  of  a  quite  miraculmis  (inality.  A  leaping 
elephant  would  1>o  a  fur  livs  sHtounding  idon.  Mueh  more 
pnilwbly  it  waded  half  submerged  in  puniuit  o^  the  herbivorous 
river  saurians. 

One  apfcial  development  of  the  dinosaiiriim  type  of  reptile 
was  u  light,  bopping,  elinibing  gruup  of  crniturcs  wbieh  de- 
veloped a  bat-like  weh  between  the  Hflli  finger  and  the  side 
of  the  b'lity,  which  was  UM'd  in  gli<ling  From  tree  to  tree  after 
the  fasliion  of  the  flying  squirrels.  These  bat-li/ards  were  the 
Pterodociyls,  They  are  often  dcntrrilwd  as  ffn'nff  reptiles,  aud 
[Mctures  arc  drawn  of  Meaozoic  scenery  in  wbieli  they  are 
seen  soaring  and  swoofring  about.  But  their  breastbone  has 
DO  keel  such  as  the  breii)>tlKiuo  of  a  bird  bus  for  the  attacbmi>nt 
of  mUKtes  strong  enough  for  long  .^n^taincd  .flying.  They 
must  have  flitted  about  like  bats.  They  must  have  had  a 
grotesque  rewmhlance  to  heraldic  dragons,  aud  they  played  the 
part  of  bat-like  biribi  in  tJie  MesoKoio  jungles.  But  bird-like 
though  they  were,  they  were  nut  birds  nor  the  ancestors  of 
birds.  The  structure  of  their  wings  was  alti^ther  different 
from  that  of  birds.    The  stnictare  of  their  wings  was  tliat  of 
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B  hand  witb  one  long  Bn^r  and  a  web;  tlie  witifr  <>{  a  bird 
in  liko  an  nnn  witb  fuitJivra  projecting  from  its  bind  edge. 
Aad  these  Pterodactyls  had  no  featben. 


X«te  'MtftfozmC'  ii^ 


TieptiLcj 
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*rraiA,otii 


Irwwxitopr 


Far  lesa  premtent  at  this  time  were  certain  other  tnily  bird- 
like creatuTva,   of  which   the  earlier  sorts  also  bopped   and 
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clatnberod  cod  the  later  Eiortti  8kinun«<I  anit  flew.  These  were 
at  first — by  all  the  standanls  of  clarMiitioutinti — Iteplilee.  They 
developed  into  tnie  birds  ns  tliey  developpd  wings  and  aa  their 


reptiliaQ  scales  became  lonfc  and  oomplicated,  fronda  rather 
thaa  scales,  and  so  at  last,  by  munh  spr«adiiig  and  iiplittinf;, 
feathers.  Feathers  are  the  diatinctive  eovcrinp  of  birds,  and 
diey  give  a  power  of  rc«iMing  heat  and  cold  far  greater  than 
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that  of  any  otber  iut<^gutDeotary  covering  cxei-pt  perbape  tbft 
Uiidcest  fur.  At  a.  vetj  early  stage  this  mirel  coveriog  of 
feathers,  this  new  heat-proof  contrivance  that  life  had  chauced 
upon,  «ital>lfd  many  8{XH;ii-«  of  birds  to  invudc  «  province  for 
which  the  ptcrmlaftvl  was  ill  etjuipped.  They  took  to  9Pa  fish- 
ing— if  indoed  they  did  not  l>c(tin  with  it — and  Hprcad  to  the 
north  and  iwiilh  polewitrdtf  beyond  the  tcmporuturv  titiiits  t4.>t 
10  iho  Into  reptiles.  The  earliest  birds  sooni  to  biivc  lieen  cai^ 
nivorona  divers  and  water  birds.  To  this  day  eonie  of  the 
moKt  pritnilivt  bird  forms  are  found  amoiif?  the  sea  birds  of 
the  Atvtic  and  Antarctic  teas,  and  it  i»  anionjr  iticiic  aea  biids 
that  zoolo}08ts  still  find  lingering  traces  of  ttieth,  which  have 
otherwiMt  vaniahcd  completely  from  the  boak  of  the  bird. 

The  earliest  known  bird  (the  Arr.kteoptert/x)  had  no  beak; 
it  had  a  row  of  tooth  in  a  jiiw  like  a  rcptiloV  It  had  three 
cUw8  at  the  forward  comer  of  its  wing.  lu  tail,  too,  was  pe- 
culiar. All  modern  birds  tiavc;  their  tail  foatfaers  net  in  a 
short  compact  bony  rump;  thu  Archcsopttryx  had  a  long  bonjr 
tail  with  a  row  of  feaUiers  along  each  aide. 

§  i 

I  ' 

iThifl  great  period  of  Mc«o»oic  life,  this  second  volume  of 
tiw  book  of  life,  is  indeed  an  auaaziiig  story  of  rejililian  life 
jnoliferating  and  developing.  But  the  moet  striking  thing  of 
all  tlie  story  n-muiiui  to  be  told.  Kiglit  up  to  the  latest  Mt-so* 
]»>ic  Rocks  we  find  all  these  reptilian  orders  we  hare  enumerated 
still  flouriHliing  unchallcugcd.  There  is  no  hint  of  an  enemy 
or  competitor  to  them  in  the  ri-Ilcjj  wv  find  of  their  world. 
Then  the  record  is  broken.  Wo  do  not  know  how  long  a  time 
tho  break  represents ;  many  pagca  may  be  miasing  here,  pages 
that  may  repri-.teiit  »omo  great  eataelysmal  climatic  eliaage. 
When  next  we  lind  abundant  traces  of  the  land  plants  and  the 
land  animals  of  the  rartb,  this  gn-ut  multitude  of  reptile  spiviea 
had  gone.  For  tho  most  part  they  have  left  no  de»c(mdants. 
Tliey  have  been  "wiped  out."  Tho  pterodactyls  have  gone  ab- 
aohltely,  of  the  plesiosHurs  and  iohlhyosaura  none  is  alive;  the 
monsBurs  have  gone;  uf  the  lisarda  a  few  remain,  tho  moni- 
tors of  Iho  Dntch  ICa^t  Indies  are  the  largest ;  all  the  multitude 
and  divtn-sity  of  the  dinosaurs  have  variislied.  Only  the  crooft' 
diles  and  the  turtles  and  tortoises  carry  on  in  any  quantity  into 
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CttiiuNEoio  times.  Tbc  place  of  nil  tb(.>8c  types  in  the  picture  tfaut 
the  CainoKoio  fossiU  preeently  unfold  to  us  is  taken  hy  other 
animals  not  cloeoly  related  to  the  Mcsozoic  reptiles  and  cei- 
taitily  not  descended  from  any  of  their  ruling  typca.  A  new 
kind  of  life  is  in  poAsesaion  of  the  world. 

This  apparently  abrupt  ending  up  of  the  reptiles  is>  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  strikiug  rcvc»lution  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  earth  Wfore  the  coming  of  mankind.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  the  close  of  a  vast  period  of  equable  warm 
conditions  and  the  unset  of  u  new  austerer  age,  in  which  the 
winters  were  bitterer  and  tlie  summers  brief  but  hot.  The 
Mmoxoic  life,  animal  and  vi!^table  alike,  was  adapted  to  warm 
eomlitions  and  capable  of  little  re«ist«nce  to  cold.  The  new 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  was  before  all  things  capable  of  re- 
sistinfT  great  cbnuges  of  temperature. 

Whatever  it  was  that  ted  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mesouic 
reptiles,  it  was  probably  some  verj*  far-reaching  change  indeed, 
for  the  life  of  the  seas  did  at  the  !>umc  time  undergo  a  similar 
catastrophic  alteration.  The  crescendo  and  ending  of  tbo 
Itoptilcs  on  land  wna  pflrslleled  by  the  crescendo  and  ending 
of  the  Ammonites,  u  divit^iou  of  creatures  like  squids  with  coiled 
shells  which  swumietl  in  ttiose  ancient  seas.  All  though  the 
rocky  record  of  this  MesoEoic  period  there  is  a  vast  multitude 
and  Titriety  of  those  coiled  shclli* ;  there  are  hundreds  of  species, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  MeAoeoic  period  they  increased  in 
diversity  and  produced  oxsKj.'criiKN!  types.  When  tho  record 
nwnmes  these,  too,  have  pmi:  Ho  fflr  as  tho  reptiles  are  con- 
evmed,  people  may  perhaps  ho  inolinod  to  argue  that  they  were 
coctcrminaled  because  tho  lliimiiiiils  that  replaced  tbetn,  coir- 
Ijeted  with  them,  and  w<?rc  more  Bited  to  survive;  biit  nothing 
of  tho  sort  can  be  true  of  tho  Ammonites,  because  to  this  day 
their  place  has  not  been  taken.  Simply  tbey  are  gone.  Un- 
known oonditions  made  it  possible  for  tfaem  to  lire  in  the 
McaoKoic  seas,  and  tlieu  somo  unknown  change  made  life  im- 
posaible  for  them.  No  genua  of  Ammonite  surrivcs  to-day 
of  all  that  vast  variety,  but  there  still  exists  one  isolated  genus 
Tory  closely  related  to  tlw  Ammonites,  tho  Pearly  Nautilus.  It 
is  found,  it  is  to  bo  noted,  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian 
■nd  Pacific  oceans. 

And  as  for  t\u.-  Mammals  eom]>eting  witli  and  ousting  the 
Imb  fit  reptiles,  a  struggle  of  which  people  talk  at  times,  there 
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ia  not  n  acrnp  of  t-vidciicp  of  any  such  direct  competition.  To 
judge  by  tlie  Record  of  the  Kock»  a*  wo  know  it  to-du_v,  ihcro 
is  much  more  rouson  for  bclicriof;  that  first  the  reptiles  in 
KPmo  inexplicable  wKy  pcrishod.  and  thcii  that  later  on,  after  « 
very  bard  time  for  all  life  upon  the  enrtli,  the  mammals,  as 
conditions  bccuine  more  geiiiul  again,  developed  and  spread 
tc  till  the  vacant  world. 
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Wore  there  mammaU  in  the  Mcanozotc  period  1 
This  is  a  (jtiestion  not  yet  to  be  answei-ed  precisely.  Pa- 
tiently and  steadily  tbo  geulof^ists  gather  fresh  evidence  and 
reason  out  completer  conclusions.  At  any  time  some  owt 
deposit  may  reveal  fossils  that  will  illuminate  this  question. 
Certainly  either  mamniala,  or  iho  ancestors  of  the  luauimals, 
must  hare  lived  tliroughout  the  Mesozoic  period.  In  (he  rery 
opening  chapter  of  the  Mcsozoic  volume  of  the  Record  there 
were  those  Theriomorphoui*  Reptiles  to  which  we  haro  already 
alluded,  and  in  tho  later  Mesozoic  a  number  of  small  jaw- 
bonce  are  found,  entirely  mamiimliuu  in  ohitractcr.  But  there 
is  not  a  scrap,  not  a  hone,  to  suggest  that  there  lived  any 
Mesozoio  Mammal  which  could  look  a  dinosaur  in  ttie  face. 
The  Meaozoic  mammals  or  mammal-like  reptiles — for  we  do  not 
know  clearly  whicb  they  were — ^secni  to  have  been  all  obscure 
little  beasts  of  the  siee  of  mice  and  rata,  mare  like  a  down- 
trodden order  of  reptiles  than  a  distinct  class;  probably  they 
still  laid  (^^  and  were  developing  only  slowly  their  distinetivo 
covering  of  hair.  They  lived  away  from  big  waters,  and  per- 
haps in  tlie  desolate  uplands,  as  marmots  do  now ;  probably  they 
lived  there  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  carnivorous  dinosaun. 
Some  perhaps  wont  on  all  fours,  some  chiefly  went  on  tbetr 
hind'k'gs  and  clambered  with  their  fore  limhs.  They  became 
fossils  only  so  occasionally  that  chance  has  not  yet  revealed 
a  single  complete  skeleton  in  tho  whole  vast  record  of  the 
MeaoKoic  rocks  by  whicli  to  cheek  iheee  guesses. 

These  little  Theriomorphs,  these  ancestral  mammals,  d» 
velopetl  hair,  llairit,  like  fcatbers,  are  long  and  elaborately 
spocialieed  scalesi.  Hair  ia  perhaps  the  clue  to  the  salvation 
of  the  early  mammals.  Leading  lives  upon  the  margin  of  ex- 
istence, away  from  the  marshes  and  the  warmth,  they  developed 
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an  outer  covering  only  second  io  itti  H-arnitb-holding  (or  hcttt- 
nwisting)  ptiwcra  to  the  down  and  foatlwra  of  the  Awtio  set- 
tMrdn.    And  so  tbey  lield  out  through  tlie  ago  of  liardthip  bo- 


■onus 


wii^atf  vate<4mJ^ 


d.K>t 


tween  the  Mtwnuic  snd  Cainozoic  sgcs,  to  which  most  of  the 
troe  reptiles  succum1>ed. 

All  the  main  cliarocteristics  of  this  flora  and  a««  nnd  Innd 
fatina  that  cantc  to  an  viid  with  tbe  cud  of  the  lieiKizoic  ago 
were  sncfa  a»  were  ndspled  to  an  eciuable  climate  and  to  shallow 
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and  Bwsmpy  regtAoa.  But  in  the  cnw  of  (Jieir  Catnozote  buo- 
ceaaora,  both  Luir  and  feathers  ^ve  a  power  of  resitUmct  to 
variable  tempt.raiurea  such  aii  no  n-plile  poa»c6wd,  and  with  it 
thoy  gave  a.  range  £ar  ^eater  tbao  any  anixuAl  luid  liithcrto 
attained. 

The  range  of  ]ifo  of  the  Lower  Palirozoic  Ferlod  was  god- 
6ne<l  to  warm  water. 

.The  rang«  of  lifo  of  the  Upi>cr  Piilioozoic  Period  was  con- 
fined to  wanu  water  or  to  warm  awampa  and  wet  )^ound. 

The  range  of  lifo  of  tho  Mcaozoi<!  Period  ui  we  know  it 
was  confined  to  water  and  fairly  low-lyin|;  valley  rej^ona  under 
eqtiablo  conditions. 

Meanwbilo  in  each  of  tliew?  periods  there  were  type*  in- 
voluntarily extending  the  range  of  lifo  beyond  the  liinita  pre- 
vailing in  tliat  [)eric)d;  and  when  agc«  of  extreme  eouditioua 
pruvailed,  it  was  these  marginal  types  which  aonrived  to  in- 
herit the  depopulated  world. 

That  perliapa  is  the  moat  general  statement  we  can  make 
about  the  story  of  the  geoloj^cul  record ;  it  is  a  story  of  widen- 
ing range.  Clnflflea,  ^nera,  and  species  of  animals  appear  and 
diiappear,  but  the  range  widens.  It  widens  always.  Life 
ha^  never  had  so  great  a  range  as  it  ha»  to-day.  Life  to-day, 
inj  the  fonn  of  man.  goes  higher  m  tlie  air  than  it  has  ei^r 
dcaie  before;  man's  geograiJiieal  range  is  from  {wlo  to  pole, 
he<  goes  under  the  water  in  siihtiinrines,  he  sounds  the  cold, 
li^lees  darkness  of  the  deepest  seas,  he  liurrowii  into  virgin 
levels  of  the  rocks,  and  in  thought  and  knowledge  be  pierCea 
tO'tfae  centre  of  the  earth  and  i-eacheia  out  to  the  uttermost  star. 
Vtt  in  all  the  relics  of  the  Alesozoie  time  wo  lind  no  certain 
memorials  of  bis  ancestry.  'His  ancestors,  like  the  aueeetors 
of'all  the  kindred  mammals,  must  have  been  creatures  so  rare, 
»0  obscure,  and  so  remote  that  they  have  left  scarcely  a  trace 
amidst  the  abundant  vestiges  of  the  munsters  that  wallowed 
rejoicing  in  tlie  steamy  air  and  lu^li  vi-i!<'lnt.ion  of  the  Meso- 
zcnc  Unions,  or  crawled  or  tmpped  or  Huttercd  over  the  great 
river  plains  of  that  time. 
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THE  AQK  OF  MAMUAiS 

'8  1.  A  New  Age  of  Life.  §  2.  Traditwn  Oomts  into  Ihr 
World.  §  3.  An  Age  of  Brain  Orowih.  §  4.  The  World 
Grows  Hard  Again. 

SI 

TiTK  third  p;rt-at  Aivmon  of  the  i^logicn]  record,  the 
Cainosuiic,  opens  with  a  world  alrendy  pbystcally  very 
)iki<  the  world  wo  live  iii  to-day.  Probably  the  diiy 
waa  at  tir»t  still  perceptibly  shorter,  but  the  acenery  had  be- 
cmim»  very  niodpm  in  its  rbaradiT.  Climate  was,  of  rmirse, 
nnd(! rolling,  ngt*  by  age,  its  incessant  and  irrc-p^ulur  variations; 
lauda  that  are  tcinperato  t«>day  hatw  (Hisiipd,  since  tlie  Cuinosoic 
ufV  Ix'^n,  through  plia»(M  of  grent  warmth,  intouse  cold,  and 
extreme  dryness;  hut  the  bmdscitjx.-.  if  it  altered,  altered  to 
Dcthing  thill  oiiiiiiDt  ntill  Ih.>  ]Kirall>-i<'d  tit-diiy  in  sonie  part  of 
the  world  or  other.  Jn  the  plaee  of  the  cycads,  sequoias,  and 
8trang;B  conifers  of  the  Mcwozoie,  ihe  plant  names  that  now 
appear  in  Ihc  lii'ts  of  fonaili*  inchide  birth,  bew-h,  holly,  liilip 
tree*,  ivy,  swprt  fnim.  brrad-fniit  trees.  Flowers  had  developed 
coneiirretitiy  with  liees  and  bnllerflii-a.  Palms  were  now  very 
tm)>orlatit.  .Siirh  phiiita  bud  already  hi-cii  in  evidence  in  the 
later  levels  of  the  (American  Oretaoeous)  Mesozoic,  but  now 
they  dominated  the  scene  alK^^tlier.  Grass  was  becoming  a 
f^rent  fact  in  the  world.  (V-rtain  gra«M8,  too,  hud  apiM.-ared  in 
the  later  Mesoeoie,  hut  only  with  the  Cainozoie  period  came 
ftrasit  plains  and  turf  apreadiof;  wide  over  a  world  that  was 
oni-e  barren  stnne. 

The  period  opi-ned  «ith  a  long  phaae  of  oonsidernble  warmtli ; 
iheD  the  world  ooohd.  And  in  the  opening  of  this  third  part 
of  the  record,  this  Cainozoic  period,  a  gigantie  crurap)inji>  of 
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the  earth's  crust  and  an  uphoaval  of  mouDlain  nof^  was  !n 
pro^rew.  Th«  Al|M,  the  Antiea,  the  Iliinalayaa,  gre  nil  Ciiin- 
OKoic  moimtnin  rniigt'8;  the  buckj;round  of  an  oarly  Cainozm- 
scene  to  be  typical  should  display  na  active  volcano  or  so.  It 
must  hove  bccJi  «n  age  of  grfM  earthquakes. 

Oeologiiits  make  certain  main  divisions  of  the  Oainozoic 
period,  and  it  will  be  conrcnient  to  name  them  here  and  to 
indicate  their  climate.  P'irst  cornea  the  Eocene  (dawn  of  re- 
cent life),  an  age  of  exceptional  warmth  in  the  world's  his- 
torv,  subdivided  into  an  older  and  newer  Eocene;  then  the 
OUgocene  (but  titdo  of  recent  life),  in  which  the  climate  was 
Btill  equable.  The  Miocene  (with  liviug  species  still  in  a 
minority)  was  the  great  age  of  mountain  building,  and  the 
general  temperature  was  falling.  In  the  Pliofene  (more  living 
than  extinct  apeeics),  climate  was  very  much  as  its  present 
phase;  but  with  the  I'leintocene.  (a  great  majority  of  living 
species)  there  set  in  a  long  period  of  extreme  conditions — it 
was  the  Qri«t  Ice  Age.  Glaciers  spread  from  the  poles  towards 
the  c<|uator,  until  England  to  the  Thames  was  covered  in  ice. 
Thereafter  to  our  own  time  came  a  perimi  of  partial  recovery. 
We  may  bo  moving  now  towards  a  warmer  phase.  Half  a  mil- 
lion years  hence  this  may  be  a  much  sminier  and  pleasanter 
world  to  live  in  than  it  is  to-day. 
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In  the  foreata  and  following  the  grass  over  the  Eocene  plains 
there  apfwarcd  for  the  first  time  a  variety  and  abundance  of 
mnmiiint».  IJefore  we  [nroeped  to  any  description  of  these  mam- 
mals, it  may  l)e  well  to  note  in  general  terms  what  a  mammal  ia. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  vertobrated  animals  in  the  Lowor 
Palax>zoic  Age,  when  the  fi*h  first  swarmed  out  into  the  sea. 
there  has  been  a  steady  progressive  development  of  vertobrated 
creatures.  A  lish  is  a  vertebialed  animal  that  breathes  by 
gills  and  can  live  only  in  water.  An  amphibian  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  fish  that  has  added  to  its  gill-breathing  the  power 
of  breatlting  air  with  its  inwimming-bladder  in  adult  life,  and 
tliat  has  also  developeil  limbs  with  five  toes  to  them  in  place 
of  the  lins  of  a  fiiih.  A  tadpole  is  for  a  time  a  fish,  it  becomes 
a  land  creature  ns  it  developa.  A  reptile  is  a  further  stage  in 
this  detachment  from  water;  it  is  an  amphibian  that  ia  no 
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loof^r  ampliibious;  it  pnwKMi  throuf^  iu  tndpolc  stnge — its  finli 
fingf  that  id — in  sn  ff[g.  From  the  he^iunio^  it  mnst  breathe 
in  air;  it  cxn  ncrcr  breutho  under  wutcr  at  k  ta<lpr>Ifi  eau  <1(k 


Sovaa  OUcuTcenc  ^'tanunAU' 
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ICow  a  moderD  mninina)  !■<  really  n  mrt  of  rpplilc  that  hai  de 
veloped  n  peculiarlv  effective  protective  x^overiug,  hair;  and 
that  «)so  retains  its  eftgs  in  the  body  until  tbey  hatch  to  that 
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ediioability  is  cuortiiouA,  but  ttic  foot  of  protection  and  <>duca- 
bility  in  tlie  youiijr  stage  i»  undeniable.  So  fnr  ah  tbu  vvrto- 
brated  animals  go,  tbcsc  ouw  mamnmis,  with  tbeir  viviparoua, 
young'protectiDf;  disposition,  iirid  tlit»u  new  birus,  witb  tbeir 
ineubatlnj;,  young-protecting;  diapoaitioD,  introduce  »t  the  o|)cn- 
ing  of  the  Tuinuzoic  pi-riod  u  fri>8b  thiu^  iuto  tbe  expandin]; 
8tor>'  of  life.  niimel,r,  social  Bssncintion,  ilic  addition  (u  bard 
and  inflexible  instinct  of  iraditimi,  and  tbc  uervoua  organisa- 
tion nepcsnary  lu  rc<:«ive  tradition. 

AH  tbu  iiinovfllions  ibat  come  into  tbe  history  of  life  begi: 
Tery  bumbly.  The  supply  of  blood-vessels  in  tlie  ewimmini 
bladder  of  tfao  mudluh  id  the  lower  Pala'osuic  torreut-rivor, 
that  enabled  it  to  pull  through  a  season  of  drought,  would 
have  fleemed  at  that  time  to  that  bodiless  visitant  to  our  planet 
we  have  already  imagined,  a  very  unimportant  side  fact  in 
tliAt  ancient  world  of  great  aharka  and  plated  fisbes,  aea 
acorpiona,  and  coral  reefs  and  seaweed;  but  it  opened  the  nar- 
row way  by  which  the  land  vertebrates  aTMc  to  prcdomimknce. 
The  mudfish  would  have  seemed  then  a  poor  refugee  from  the 
too  crowded  and  aggressive  life  of  tbe  sea.  But  once  bing« 
were  launched  into  the  world,  tvery  tine  of  descent  that  luid 
lungs  went  on  improving  them.  So,  too,  in  the  upper  Palieozoic, 
the  fart  that  Bonie  of  the  Amphibia  were  loaing  their  "amphibi- 
ousness"  by  a  retnrdntinn  of  hatching  of  their  eggs,  would  hare 
appeared  a  mere  response  to  the  distressful  dangers  that  threat- 
eiH'd  the  young  tadpole.  Yet  that  prepurcd  the  conqnc«t  of 
tlte  dry  land  for  the  triumphant  multilndc  of  the  Mesozoic 
roptilra.  It  opened  a  new  direction  towards  a  free  and  vittor- 
ous  land-tifc  along  which  nil  the  reptilian  animals  moved.  And 
this  viviparous,  young-tending  training  that  the  ancestral  mam- 
malia underwent  during  that  age  of  inferiority  and  hardship 
for  them,  set  going  in  thi>  world  a  new  continuity  of  percep- 
tion, of  which  even  man  to-day  only  begins  to  appreciate  the 
sigiiificanco. 

S  s 


IB- 


ceoefl 

It  her .^B 


A  number  of  types  of  mammal  already  appear  in  the  Goci 
Some  arc  diO'crentiating  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another, 
Bomo  are  perfecting  themselves  as  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
some  leap  and  climb  among  the  trees,  some  turn  back  to  the 
water  to  swim,  but  all  typc«  are  uuoon^'iously  exploiting  and 
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developing  the  brain  which  is  thv  instrument  of  this  new  power 
Acqtiiaitioo  and  educabilily.  in  the  Kocene  roclu  are  found 
ill  earl;  predeceesors  of  the  horso  (Eubij^us),  tiny  camels, 
early  t»^n,  early  tiedgchof^,  monkey*  and  lemurs, 
sums  and  carDivores.  Now,  all  these  were  more  or  leaa 
aoestral  to  living  forma,  and  all  hjivu  brains  relatively  much 
lUcr  tlinn  their  living  repnj^^entntivca.  There  i«,  for  in- 
kDce,  an  early  rbinocerns-like  brast,  Titanolherium,  vixh  a 
Wain  not  one  toutb  the  size  of  that  of  tha  cxistini;  rhinoocros. 
Tbn  loiter  is  by  no  nieftii!*  a  perfect  type  of  the  attentive  and 
submiasivD  etudent,  but  even  bo  it  is  teu  times  more  obticrvunt 
and  teticbablu  than  it«  predecessor.  Tlii8  sort  uf  thing  is  true 
(rf  all  the  orders  and  families  that  survive  until  to^lay.  All 
the  CaiuoKoic  mammula  wero  doing  this  one  thing  in  ctnnmon 
under  tlio  urgency  of  a  common  necessity;  tliey  were  all  grow- 
ing briiin.  It  wa»  a  parallel  advance.  In  tbe  same  order  or 
lily  to-day,  the  brain  is  usually  from  six  to  ten  time«  what 
'it  waa  in  the  Eocene  ancestor. 

The  £ocene  period  displayed  a  series  of  herbivorous  brutes 

.of  which  no  reprfwntative  lurvives  to-dny.     Such  were  the 

nUintatberes  and  the  Titanotberee.     They  were  ousted  by  more 

apecialijwd  graminivorona  forms  as  grass  spread  over  the  world. 

in  pursuit  of  such  beasts  camo  great  swarms  of  primitive  dogs. 

ne  a»  big  as  bears,  and  the  first  cats,  one  in  particular  (Smi~ 

in),  a   small    fierce-looking  creature  with  big   knife>like 

aainca,  tbo  first  sabre-toothed  tigur,  which  was  to  develop  inlo 

greater  things.     American  deposits  in  the  Miocene  display  a- 

it  variety  of  camels,  giraffe  camels  with  long  necks,  gaxeJle 

sis,  llamflB,  and  true  camels.     Xorilt  Atnerica,  throughout 

of  the  Cainozoic  period,  appears  to  have  been  in  open  and 

^9B9y  continuation  with  Asia,  and  when  at  last  the  glaciers  of 

the  Great  Ice  Age.  and  then  the  Bering  Strait,  came  to  separate 

the  two  great  continental  regions,  the  last  camels  were  left  in  the 

old  world  and  thv  ]lui:tii»  in  the  new. 

In  the  Eocene  the  first  ancestors  of  the  elephants  appear  in 
northern  Africa  as  snouted  creatures;  the  elephant's  trunk 
iluwite«l  on  the  world  in  the  lliocene. 

One  group  of  creatures  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  a  history  that 
if  mainly  to  be  the  Mory  of  mankind.  We  tlnd  fossils  in  the 
Eocene  of  monkeys  and  lemnra,  but  of  one  particular  creature 
we  hare  as  yet  not  a  single  bone    It  must  have  bcm  &  creature 
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half  npe,  lialf  monkey;  it  cUmbenHl  ibout  the  trees  and  no, 
and  probably  ran  well,  on  its  hind-le^  upoii  the  groond.  It 
tras  emall-braincd  by  our  present  standards,  but  it  bad  clever 
bonds  with  which  it  bandlod  fruits  nnd  beat  duU  upon  the 
roclu  and  caught  up  sticks  and  stones  to  smite  its  fellows. 
Spite  of  tbe  lack  of  iimterial  fvidencv,  tha  facts  of  bioloKtcal 
science  almost  compel  us  to  believe  that  such  a  creature  existed, 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  the  two  species 
of  men  we  will  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 


S4 


^ 


Through  millions  of  simian  fenerations  the  spinning;  world 
^ttled  about  the  sun;  slowly  tti)  orbit,  which  may  have  been 
finrly  circular  during  the  ctjuable  days  of  tbe  early  Eocene, 
was  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  iho  circling  outer  planets  into 
a  more  elliptical  form.  Its  axis  of  rotation,  which  had  always 
heeled  over  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  as  tbe  mast  of  a  yacht  under 
sail  heels  over  to  the  level  of  tbe  water,  heeled  over  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  a  little  more  and  a  little  more.  And  each  year 
its  summer  point  shifted  u  little  further  from  peribolion  round 
,  its  path.  These  were  small  clianges  to  happen  to  a  one-Inch  ball, 
'  circling  at  a  distance  of  3'60  yards  from  a  flaming  sun  nine  feet 
across,  in  the  course  of  a  few  million  years.  They  were  cliangei 
■n  immortal  astronomer  in  Neptune,  watching  the  earth  from 
age  to  age,  would  have  found  almost  imperceptible.  But  from 
the  ptiint  of  view  of  the  surviving  mammalian  life  of  tbe 
ilioceiio,  tbey  mattered  profoundly.  Age  by  age  the  winters 
grew  on  tbe  whole  colder  and  harder  and  a  few  hours  longer 
relatively  to  the  summers  in  a  thousand  years;  age  by  ugo 
the  summers  grew  briefer.  On  an  average  tbe  winter  snow 
Jay  R  little  later  in  the  spring  in  each  century,  and  the  glaciers 
in  the  northern  mountains  gained  an  inch  this  year,  receded 
half  an  inch  next,  came  on  again  a  few  Indies.  .  .  . 

Tbe  Becord  of  tbe  Kocks  tells  of  the  increasing  chill.  Tbe 
Pliocene  was  a  Icnifvnile  time,  and  many  of  the  warmth-lovtng 
plants  and  animula  had  gour.  Then,  riillier  less  deliberately, 
eomo  feet  or  some  inclK-ii  every  year,  the  ice  came  ou. 

An  arctic  fauna,  musk  ox,  woolly  mammoth,  woolly  rhino- 
ceros, lemming,  uither»  in  the  Pleistocene.  Over  North  Amcf 
ica,  and  £uro{>e  and  Asia  alike,  the  Jcc  advanced.    For  thou- 
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f-Uada  of  jeus  it  advanced,  and  tbeo  for  thooiiaDds  of  jean  it 

receded,  to  advunco  af^ain.    Europe  down  to  the  Baltic  ahorea, 

Britain  dowTi  to  tbe  Thames,  North  America  down  to  New 

Eajrlaud,  and  more  centrally  as  far  south  as  Ohio,  lay  for  agea 

'indor  the  glaciem.     Enormoutt  volumes  of  water  were  with- 

LirawD  from  the  ocean  and  locked  up  in  those  stupendous  ice 

|eap0  M  R8  to  cause  a  world-wide  change  in  the  relative  levels 

of  land  and  sea.     Vaat  areas  were  exposed  that  are  now  again 

NA  bottom. 

Tbe  world  to-day  is  still  coming  slowly  out  of  the  laat  of  four 
great  wives  of  cold.  It  is  not  fp-owin^  wanner  8te»di]y.  There 
have  been  fluctuations.  Remains  of  bo;c  oaks,  for  example, 
wbicb  grew  two  or  three  thovaand  years  afto,  are  found  in  Scot- 
land Bt  latitudes  in  which  not  even  a  stunted  oak  will  fcrow  at 
present  time.  And  it  is  amidst  this  crescendo  and  dimiuu- 
jo  of  frost  and  snow  iJiat  we  fir^t  recof^izc  fonns  that  are 
like  tbe  forms  of  men.  The  Age  of  Mammals  culminated  in  ioc 
tind  hardship  and  man. 


vn 

THE  ANCESTRY  OF  MAN 

§  1.  Man  Descended  from  a  Walking  Ape.  %  2.  First  Traces 
of  Manrlike  Creatures.  §  3.  The  Heidelberg  Svb-Man.  §  4. 
The  Piltdown  Sub-Man.  g  5.  The  Riddle  of  the  Piltdoum 


Remains, 


§1 


THE  origin  of  man  is  still  very  obscure.  -  It  is  commonly 
'asserted  that  he  is  "descended"  from  some  man-like  ape 
such  as  the  chimpanzee,  the  orang-utang,  or  the  gorilla, 
but  that  of  course  is  as  reasonable  as  sajing  that  I  am  "de- 
scended" from  some  Hottentot  or  Esquimau  as  young  or 
younger  than  myself.  Others,  alive  to  this  objection,  say  that 
man  is  descended  from  the  common  ancestor  of  the  chimpanzee, 
the  orang-utang,  and  the  gorilla.  Some  "anthropologists"  have 
even  indulged  in  a  speculation  whether  mankind  may  not  have 
a  double  or  treble  origin ;  the  negro  being  descended  from  a 
gorilla-like  ancestor,  the  Chinese  from  a  chimpanzee-like  an* 
cestor,  and  so  on.  These  are  very  fanciful  ideas,  to  be  men- 
tioned only  to  be  dismissed.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the 
human  ancestor  was  "probably  arboreal,"  but  the  current  idea 
among  those  who  are  qualified  to' form  an  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  a  "ground  ape,"  and  that  the  existing  apes  have 
developed  in  the  arboreal  direction. 

Of  course  if  one  puts  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  gorilla  side  by  side,  their  general  resemblance  is  so  great 
that  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is 
derived  from  such  a  type  as  the  latter  by  a  process  of  brain 
growth  and  general  refinement.  But  if  one  examines  closely 
into  one  or  two  differences,  the  gap  widens.  Particular  stress 
has  recently  been  laid  upon  the  tread  of  the  foot.    Man  walks 
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on  bis  too  and  bis  hod ;  bis  gretit  toe  is  bis  cbief  lever  in  walk- 
ing, as  the  reader  inn_v  spe  for  hirasrlf  if  he  exiitniii(-#  bis  own 
footprints  on  tbo  bathroom  floor  and  notes  where  the  pressure 


falla  as  the  footprints  become  fainter.     His  great  toe  is  the 
king  of  bis  toes. 

Among  all  the  apes  and  monkey's,  the  only  group  thai  have 
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tiieir  great  toes  d«v«lupe(l  on  Bn.rtbiDp  like  the  aame  fasbioo 
w  man  are  soma  of  the  leintini.  The  baboon  waller  on  a  flat  foot 
and  all  bU  toes,  uaiug  bis  midrite  toe  as  hiH  ohief  throw-off, 
much  aa  tbt'  bear  doe».  And  the  ibriv  grout  apex  all  walk  un 
the  witer  aide  of  the  foot  in  a  verv  different  manner  from  the 
walking  of  man. 

The  gr*at  apes  are  foroat  dwellers;  their  walking  eren  now 
ia  incidental;  they 
are  at  their  happiest 
among  treea.  They 
have  very  distinetire 
methods  of  climb- 
ing; they  awing  by 
tho  arma  much  more 
than  tlie  monkc>v  do, 
and  do  nut.  like  the 
latter,  take  off  with 
a  apring  from  the 
fc«t.  Thoy  have  a 
■pecially  developed 
eiinibiug  style  of 
their  own.  IJut  iniin 
walks  so  well  and 
rune  ao  awiflly  as  U> 
aufOteat  a  very  long 
ancestry  npon  the 
Kruiitid.  .\lso,  be 
doea  not  climb  well 
now;  bo  eJimbs  with 
eantion  and  hesita- 
tion. Ilin  ancestora  may  ba^'o  been  running  creatnrefi  for 
long  ages.  Moreover,  it  ia  to  be  noted  tJiat  be  doe«  not 
awim  naturally;  he  liua  to  team  to  swim,  and  that  seems  to 
point  to  a  long-standing  iteparntion  from  rivers  and  laketi  and 
the  sea.  Almost  certainly  that  ancestor  wa»  a  smaller  and 
slighter  erciitnro  than  it»  humun  descendants.  Conceivably  the 
human  ancciilor  at  the  opening  of  the  Cainoxoic  period  was  a 
mnning  ape  living  chiefly  on  tlie  ground,  biding  among  rocks 
rather  than  tree*.  It  could  xtill  climb  tree^  well  and  hold  things 
between  its  great  toe  and  \u  second  toe  (an  the  Japanese  cim 
to  this  tlay)r  but  it  waa  already  coming  down  to  the  ground 


FoaaiDuc  AmuaAXca  ov  ihk  Sob-Mav 

PjTBKCAJiTa/KWVS. 

Th»  fsM,  Jaw«,  and  t««th  are  mer«  rucH-work 

(m0  t«xl).    Tile  cmturo  may  liarv  Iwea  much 

]«M  liunikti' looking;  t'ban  thU. 
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afca'm  from  a  stitl  remoter,  a  Meaozoic  arborenl  uneestry.  It  is 
qiiile  undtTSlandiibli'  that  bucIi  a  creature  would  very  rarely  die 
in  wutcr  in  aucli  circumstauctis  as  to  leave  boue«  to  become 
fosaitized. 

It  must  always  W  borne  in  mind  tliut  among  its  many  other 
imperfections  the  Geological  Record  necessarily  ex>ntaiit8  abuii- 
dant  trat-'CH  only  of  witter  or  iiiar«h  crciituree  or  of  creatures 
easily  and  frequently  drowned.  Tlio  same  reiinons  tliat  tnak« 
any  traeca  of  tlie  anceators  of  the  mumnials  rare  and  relatively 
onproeurablc  in  the  Mesosoic  rockM.  probably  make  iho  tracea 
of  possible  human  aneetitors  rare  and  relatively  unprocurable 
in  the  Cainozoic  rocks.  Such  knowlcilce  as  we  have  of  the 
Mrtrlieet  men,  for  example,  i»  «lmo«i  entirely  sot  from  a  few 
eaves,  into  which  they  went  and  in  which  they  left  their  tracos. 
Until  the  hard  Pleistocene  times  they  lived  and  died  in  the 
open,  and  their  limlies  were  consumed  or  decayed  alloKcthor. 

But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  al^o  that  the  record  of  the  rocka 
bas  still  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  has  been  studied  only 
for  a  few  gcnoratious,  and  by  only  a  few  men  in  each  genera- 
tion. Most  men  hare  been  too  hufty  making  war,  making  profits 
out  of  their  neighbours,  toiling  at  work  that  machinery  could 
do  for  them  in  a  tenth  of  the  time,  or  simply  playing  about, 
to  g^To  any  attention  to  the«u  more  interesting  things.  There 
may  be,  there  probably  are,  thousands  of  deposits  still  untouched 
containing  countless  frsigmenta  and  vcttiges  of  man  and  his 
progenitors.  In  Asia  particularly,  in  India  or  the  En^t  Indies, 
there  may  be  bidden  the  moat  illumjnating  clues.  What  wo 
know  to-day  of  early  men  is  the  merest  scrap  of  what  will 
presently  he  known. 

The  apes  and  monkeys  already  appear  to  have  been  diflcrcD* 
tiatcd  ut  the  l>eginning  of  the  Cainozoic  Age,  and  there  aro  a 
number  of  Oligocene  and  Miocene  apes  whose  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  human  line  hare  still  to  be  made  out.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  Dryopithf^ntg  of  the  Miocene  Age,  with 
a  very  human-looking  jaw.  la  the  Hiwalik  Hills  of  northern 
India  remains  of  some  very  interesting  apea  have  been  found, 
of  which  Sivapilherus  and  PaltPopUhecus  were  possibly  related 
cloaoty  to  the  human  ancestor.  Possibly  these  animals  already 
used  implements.  Charles  Darwin  rcproeents  baboons  as  open- 
ing nuts  by  breaking  them  with  stones^  using  stakes  to  prise 
up  rocks  in  the  hunt  for  insects,  and  striking  blows  with  sticks 
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and  ■tones.  Tbo  chimpanue  ninkes  itwlf  b  Kirt  of  troe  hut 
hy  intertwtniDg  brancliee.  Stones  apparently  chipped  for  use 
bare  be«n  fmiitJ  in  strata  of  Ollf^ucoiio  A^  at  Hoik:«IIm  in 
ilelgintn.  Possibly  the  inipipment-tisinff  (liapmitinn  va»  al- 
r«9dy  prcacst  ia  the  Mo»(.^oic  anoeetrj  from  wticb  we  aro 
d«rpiid«d. 

§2 

Among  the  earliest  eridcnces  of  Rome  creature,  cither  human 
or  at  least  uuro  iiiaulikc  than  anv  li\'inp  upo  upun  earth,  ure  a 
number  of  flints  and  utones  very  roufrhly  cliippeil  and  itlmped 
ao  as  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  These  were  probably  used  as  band- 
MXVi.  These  early  implements  ("Koliths")  are  often  so  cnido 
and  simple  that  there  waa  for  a  long  time  a  controversy  irhether 
they  wore  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or  artifieial  produetiona. 
Tbo  dale  of  the  earliest  of  them  is  put  by  px)!<)^sts  as 
Pliocene — that  is  to  say,  before  the  First  Gtaciat  Age.  They 
occtir  also  throughout  the  First  luter^iaeinl  period.  We  know 
of  no  bones  or  other  remains  in  Europe  or  America  of  the  quasi- 
human  beinirs  of  half  a  million  years  af!S>,  who  made  and  used 
theae  implements.  Tliey  used  tbem  to  hammer  with,  perhaps 
they  used  them  to  fight  with,  and  perhaps  they  used  bits  of 
wood  for  similar  purpose*.' 

But  at  Trinil,  in  Javn,  in  strata  wbieh  are  said  to  eorreaiwnd 
either  to  the  later  Pliooene  or  to  the  American  and  EuroiK-an 
First  Ici*  Ap*,  there  have  been  found  some  scattcreil  hniie*  of 
a  ereatur?,  aueh  as  the  makers  of  thp»o  early  implements  may 
have  been.  The  top  of  a  skull,  some  teeth,  and  a  lhij;b-bone 
have  been  found.  The  skull  shows  n  brain-case  about  half-way 
in  size  between  that  of  the  chinipaniteo  and  man,  but  the  tliifflv- 
botw  is  that  of  a  creature  us  well  iichiploi  to  slaiiding  and  rtiti- 
oing  as  n  man,  and  as  free,  therefore,  to  use  its  hands.  The 
creature  was  not  n  man,  nor  was  it  an  arboreal  apD  like  the 
chimpanzee.  It  was  a  walking  njie.  It  has  Iteen  named  by 
nataralixta  Pilhecanlhrojrun  ererlua  (the  walkin^f  ape-niiinl. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  n  direct  human  imecstor,  but  w©  may 
glHM  that  the  creatures  who  scattered  these  first  stone  tools 

'ttoCBu  writer!  i>uppi«v  tliat  n  \\oai\  and  Slirll  Ano  )ir<H'i>Ji>il  tb<-  ivrlintt 
Sliwr  Ajtr.  Suiitti  Sea  UlnTiiJi'i*,  .Vi'firiH-i-.  Hiid  lluolitiicii  nliN  iiiuko  iim> 
of  wMiil  nml  111*  BbiTp-cdgrd  ahcll*  of  land  nnd  wat«T  molliMca  aa  Im- 
plvaitBta. 
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over  the  vorld  tntut  have  bot-n  clusely  eiuiilar  aad  kindr^l,  and 
that  our  anci^^t'ir  wa»  u  )>eiiME  of  liko  kitiiL  This  little  trayfitl 
of  bony  fra^nvDta  from  Trinil  is,  at  proaL-nt,  iipart  from  stone 
implemviit^,  tho  oldest  relic  of  rnrly  hutimtiity,  or  of  the  close 
hlood  relations  of  early  humanity,  that  is  known. 

While  tli(rM>  varly  men  or  "f^ub-mcii"  were  rxmniug  ubout 
Europe  four  or  five  hundrcil  tbouoand  years  ero,  there  werl|' 
maramothB,  rhiuooiTOHOS,  a  hu^  hippopotaiuiis.  a  giant  bearer^ 
and  ft  bison  and  wild  cattle  in  their  world.  There  were  ats 
wild  horses,  imd  the  Habrc-tootlivd  tif^iT  Htill  abomidcd.  Tlic 
are  no  tracm  of  lions  or  true  tigers  at  that  time  in  l^urope,  but 
there  were  hears,  ottcnt,  wolves,  and  a  wild  lx>iir.  It  may  bo 
that  the  onrly  diil^mnn  sometimes  played  jackal  to  the  sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  and  finished  up  tlie  bodies  ou  wbivl:  the  latter 
liad  gorjred  it^lf. 

After  this  first  glimpse  of  somethiof;  at  least  sub-bmuan  m  tbe 
rccunl  of  geology,  thero  is  lurt  uiiotlier  fruf^ent  of  human  or 
i|nan-]ike  bono  yet  known  from  that  record  for  an  interval  of 
tjt^ndreds  of  thutisHndH  of  years.    It  is  not  until  we  reach  de- 
piiti  wbieli  arc  staled  to  he  of  tbe  Second  Interglacial  period, 
200,000  years  later,  200,000  or  a.'lO.OOO  years  afp>,  that  another, 
liltle  scrap  of  bono  cmiios  tu  band.    Then  wo  find  a  jaw-bone. 
Tliis  jaw-lxme  was  fonnd  in  a  sand-pit  near  Ileidelborgj  at 
(IcpUi  of  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  the  jaW*] 
bono  of  n  man  as  we  undcri'tand  man,  but  it  is  man-like  il 
every  rwpect,  except  that  it  has  nlwolutcly  no  trace  of  a  cliinj 
it  is  more  ma»^ivc  thnii  u  miin'i^,  and  its  uurrowneiM  bcbiiMl' 
could  not,  it  is  thought,  have  ^ven  the  tongue  sufficient  pUy 
for  articiilalo  speech.     It  is  not  an  ape's  jaw-bone;  the  teeth 
arc  human.     The  owner  of  this  jaw-hone  has  been  variously 
aamcd  Homo  Ileidelher/jcmtU  and  Patceoanlhropti^  JleideThfvA 
['^en9t«,  according  to  the  csliinate  formetl  of  his  humanity  oij 
[nib-humanity  by  various  autboritics.     He  lived  in  a  world  nc 
remotely  unlike  tbe  world  of  the  atill  earlier  ftuVman  of  llio^ 
'  £rsC  implenifnt»;  tho  deposits  in  which  it  is  found  show  that 
there  were  elephants,  horses,  rliiimee  roses,  bison,  a  moose,  and 
BO  forth  with  it  in  the  world,  bnt  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  WM, 
declining  and  tbe  lion  was  spreadinfr  over  Europe.    Tho  imple 
mentsof  this  period  (known  as  the  Cbellean  period)  are  a  very' 
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cvnattlornblu  advtutco  upou  ttioNc  of  tlio  Pliocene  A^  Tii<^ 
ire  well  made  but  veri/  viufk  bigger  than  auy  tmljf  human 
iplcmeiiU.  Tilt"  Heiilellwrg  mnn  mny  have  hnd  a  vorj"  l>i^ 
ij  and  larfCfl  furo  hmht.  He  may  bftvo  bwa  a  woolly,  strs 
looking  or«fiture. 

We  must  turn  over  the  Record  for,  it  mny  be,  another  100,000.1 

tyrnre  fur  thc>  ucxt  rciiiuiiiB  of  uiiythiii^  Imiiinii  or  euMiutiiiin. 

rTliPti  in  a  deposit  ascribed  to  the  Third  Iiiter};laciiil  period, 

which  may  havo  bogun  100,000  years  a^^o  and  lusted  50,000 

ijcars,  the  gmnshed  pieces  of  a  whole  skull  turn  up.     The  de- 

_  iisit  is  a  prave!  which  may  have  Ijeen  d«riv-ed  from  the  washiof; 

ftiil  of  Hiiil  earlier  gravel  strutu,  and  this  skull  fru^nctit  may 

be  in  reality  as  old  as  the  First  Glacial  Period.     The  bony  re* 

maitia  diseovnred  al  Pilldomi  in  Sussex  display  a  creature  still 

■aeending  only  very  Kfadually  from  the  suli-human. 

The  first  sc^rup  of  this  skull  woro  found  in  an  excavation 
>r  ro«d  gravel  in  Sussex.  liil  by  hit  othi-r  frugmcnta  of  this 
nil  were  hunted  out  from  the  (]uarry  heaps  until  most  of  it 
eould  t>o  pieced  tog<:>lher.  It  is  a  thick  skull,  thicker  than  that 
^of  liny  living  race  of  men,  amt  it  has  a  brain  captcity  inier- 
ledintc  U'iween  that  of  Pithc<?authropua  and  man.  This  crea- 
ture has  been  named  Boanlhroptu,  the  dawn  mnn.  In  the 
tame  gravel-pita  were  fouiid  teeth  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
and  the  Ic^lxioe  of  a  doer  with  marks  upon  it  tlmt  may  be  cuts, 
eiiriotia  luit-ehaped  instrument  of  elepiinnt  bono  baa  also  been 
found. 

ITicr©  was  nwreover  a  jaw-bone  among  those  scattered  re- 
mains, which  wan  at  first  aKHumcd  nnluraliy  enough  to  belong  to 
Haanthropus,  but  which  it  whs  aftenrards  8u;;K<^stcd  waa  prob- 
ihly  that  of  a  ohimpnnxee.  It  is  extraordinarily  like  that  of  a 
limpenzee,  but  I^r.  Keith,  one  of  the  greatest  anthoritles  in 
those  questions,  assigns  it,  after  an  exhauativo  analysis  in  his 
Antiquity  of  Man  ( lUir>),  to  (ho  skull  with  which  it  is  found, 
tl  is,  as  a  jaw-bone,  fur  less  humuu  in  character  tlian  iho  jaw 
of  the  much  more  ancient  Homo  Ileitiribergetisia,  but  the  teeth 
are  in  Home  respects  more  like  thoee  of  living  men. 

Dr.  Keith,  swayed  by  the  jaw-lione,  does  not  think  tliat 
Eoanthropxia,  in  spile  of  its  nnrne,  is  a  creature  in  tho  direct 
ancestry  of  man.    Alueh  loss  is  it  an  intermediate  form  between 
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tho  Ilcidelberg  itinii  mid  llto  Xunndertlia)  man  we  shall  pres- 
ently dvscrilx-.  It  was  (.nly  rvlatcd  to  tlie  true  uuoesitir  uf  timu 
ns  tJie  orati^  U  related  to  the  «himpauzi'u.  It  was  one  uf  u 
number  uf  isub-bumsu  mnninff  apes  of  more  than  npe-like  in- 
lelligeiiL-e,  and  if  it  wax  not  on  the  line  rojral,  it  vm$  ut  any 
rate  a  very  dose  eoIiutL-ral, 

After  this  {rlimjise  of  n  nktiU,  the  Record  for  very  many 
centuries  gives  nothing  hut  flint  implements,  which  improve 
Kteadily  in  iiuntity.  A  very  churuclcriittic  form  is  shaped  like  a 
a^,  with  one  fiat  side  stricken  off  at  one  hlow  and  the  other 
side  worked.  The  archaxilogials,  a3  tho  Kocord  continues,  arc 
presently  able  to  dtstinguiiih  scrapers,  borers,  knives,  darts, 
throwing  atones,  and  the  like.  Progress  is  now  more  rapid; 
in  n  few  cooturies  the  »ii»\K  of  the  haud-axe  shows  distinct 
and  recognizable  improvements.  And  then  comes  quite  a  num- 
ber of  remains.  The  Kourih  Ghicia!  Ago  is  rising  towards  it^ 
mariimum.  Man  is  taking  to  caves  and  leaving  veetiges  there; 
at  Kmpina  in  Croatia,  ut  Neanderthal  near  Uiieseldorf,  at 
Spy,  human  remains  biivo  been  found,  skulls  and  bones  of  a 
creature  thut  is  ccrtsiuly  a  maiL  Somewlien  about  50,000 
>*car9  ipo,  if  not  enrlier,  appeared  Homo  Xeantierthaiensis 
(also  called  Homo  antirjuu*  and  Homo  primigcniui),  a  quite 
pasaable  human  being.  Ills  thumb  'was  not  quite  equal  in  dexi- 
bility  and  usefulness  to  a  hunmn  tbumb,  he  stooped  forward 
and  could  not  hold  his  bead  erect,  as  all  living  men  do,  he  was 
ebtiUeBS  and  perhaps  incapable  of  speech,  there  were  curious 
differences  about  tho  enamel  and  the  roots  of  his  teeth  from 
those  of  all  living  men,  he  was  very  thick-set,  he  was,  Indeed, 
not  quite  of  the  human  sixxrieti;  but  there  is  no  dispute  about 
his  ntlrihuliou  to  tiie  genus  Homo.  He  was  certainly  not  de- 
scended from  Eoantbropus,  but  bis  jaw-hone  is  so  like  tlic 
Heidelberg  jaw-Imne,  as  to  make  it  possible  that  the  clumsier 
and  heavier  Homo  Ileidelbert/ftms.  a  thousand  centuries  before 
bin),  was  of  his  blood  and  race. 
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IN  the  lime  of  the  Third  Intprglneial  period  the  outline  of 
Kurop*  and  Wcaterii  Asia  was  very  ditTerent  from  what  it 
i«  today,  Vnat  arpns  lo  the  west  ami  iiurlh-w<^«t  whicli 
are  now  under  the  Atlmilio  wntcra  were  theu  dry  land;  the 
Irish  Sea  aud  the  Nwrlh  Sea  wore  river  vnlfeys.  Over  tlicee 
aortbem  areiu  tliero  spread  nnd  receded  and  spread  Offnin  a 
great  ice  cap  such  as  covers  central  Greenland  to-day  (see  Map 
OD  p.  SO).  Thia  vaet  ii-c  cap.  which  cuvi-rod  both  polar  rogiott^ 
of  the  earth,  withdrew  huge  masses  of  water  from  the  ooean, 
and  the  aca-k-vel  consequently  fell,  ejcpoaiug  ffrcat  areaa  of  land 
that  are  now  submerged  ii^uin.  The  MofliterraHean  area  was 
probably  a  great  valley  below  the  general  aeadevcl,  containing 
two  inland  fvnn  cut  off  from  the  getieral  ocesn.  The  cltmalo 
of  lliifl  iWiten-anciin  basin  was  jwrhaps  cold  temperate,  and 
the  region  of  the  Sahara  to  the  aoutb  was  not  then  a  desert  of 
batted  roek  and  Mowd  sand,  but  a  weJI-wntcred  and  fertile  coun- 
try. Between  the  ice  sheets  to  the  north  and  the  Alpa  and 
Uediterriiiii'iin  valley  to  the  eoiitli  stretcbcd  a  bleak  wilderness 

'Thr««  pfcaaea  of  huin«D  liiatvry  brtor*  tli«  knowlcil^  and  uw  of  m«t«la 
*n  alien  AMiuguMri.  i'iint  tlicm  i>  tliv  •O'Callnl  Eolithk  Age  (ditwii 
of  •too*  lnpl«i>Mit«l,  tli«n  th«  I'alcolitlilu  A)t«  I'M  atunv  iinpkniuntNl, 
and  flnally  an  age  in  Kliirh  Ibc  ImplpnicnU  arn  Kkilfullv   inadi-  ani]   fr»- 

SUMilly    well    Itiilitbisl    nil  J    tKlll^hl1l    (Ncolithli-    Af-vL     llw    I'aWlitliio 
■riod  t«  fntthcr  diridpil  Jnli>  an  mrlirr   (mibliuman)   and  a  Ulcr   (fallj 
Iminaol   p«riod.     We  aliall  coiumrnt  on  thtnu-  dlvlsiiMii  later. 
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whooe  cHmate  ohaogefl  from  harsliness  to  a  tniM  kind)iueei9 
Mai  llicu  bardfiieil  again  for  the  Foatlb  Glacial  Age. 

Across  tl)i«  wiMemees,  wliicli  U  now  tlio  grt-at  plniu  of 
Europe,  wandered  a  various  fauna.     At  tirat  there  were  hif^K>- 
poUimi,  rliinoccroees,  manimolb»,  and  elephant*.     Th©  «abro- 
tootbed  tif^r  was  dioiinisbiog  towards  eztinctioo.     Then,  as* 
the  air  cbillecl,  tlie  hippopotamiu,  and  tben  other  wannth-loviofif 
en;ature«,  ceased  to  com©  so  far  north,  and  tbo  sabnMoothcd 
tiger  disappeared  altogether.    Tlie  woolly  mammoth,  the  wool)/ 
rliinot^eroe,  the  musk  ox,  the  bison,  tbe  aurochs,  and  the  reindeer 
became  prcvaU'iit,  and  the  temperate  vegetatioa  gave  place  to 
plants  of  a  more  arctic  t.vp&    Tbe  glaciers  spread  southward  to 
tbo  luaximuia  of  tbe  Fourth  Glacial  Age  (about  50,000  yeai*^ 
■go),  and  then  receded  Bfrain.    In  tlio  earlier  phase,  the  Third 
^terglacial  period,  a  certain  number  of  small  family  groups 
of  men  (Iforno  Neanderihalfnfis)  and  probably  of  sub-men 
(Eoanthropus)  wandered  over  the  land,  leaving  nothing  but 
their  flint  impleiDonls  to  witness  to  their  prwcnce.    Tbey  prob- 
ibly  used  a  multitude  and  variety  of  wooileii  implements  also; 
Jicy  had  probably  learnt  much  alMHit  the  sbapes  of  objutts  ana] 
tbe  nse  of  different  shapes  from  wood,  knowledge  which  theyi 
afterwanln  applied  to  stone;  but  none  of  this  wooden  materid.'] 
has  survtvn);  we  can  only  apecutato  about  its  forms  and  uses.' 
As  tbe   weather  hardened   to  its   maximum   of  8e\'erity,   the 
}^eandortbal  men,  already  it  would  seem  ac4)Uainted  with  tbo 
use  of  fire,  began  to  seek  shelter  under  rock  Itslges  and  in  cares 
— and  M  leave  remains  behind  tbcm.     Hitherto  they  had  been 
ac47U!>toincd  to  tK)uat  in  the  open  about  tbe  fire,  and  near  tbotr 
water  supply.     But  they  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  adapt  i 
theinaeU'ca  to  tbe  new  and  harder  conditions.     (As  for  tlie  sub- 
men,  they  ««e»i  to  hare  succumbed  to  the  stresses  of  this  Fourth 
tilaeial  Age  altogether.    At  any  rate,  tbe  rudest  type  of  Pahco- 
litbic  implenients  presently  disappears.) 

Not  merely  man  was  taking  to  tlie  caves.  This  period  also 
bad  a  cave  lion,  a  cave  bear,  and  a  cave  hyiena.  These  creatures 
bad  to  be  driven  out  of  tbo  caves  and  kept  out  of  tbe  caves  in 
which  these  e-arly  men  wanted  to  squat  and  hide;  and  no  doubt 
fire  was  an  effective  method  of  eviction  and  protivtion.  Prob- 
ably early  men  did  not  go  deeply  into  the  caves,  tieoauso  they 
hid  no  means  of  lighting  their  recesses.  They  got  in  far 
eDOD^  lo  be  out  of  the  weather,  and  stored  wood  and  food  in  odd 
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comers,     Pwhups  tlii-y  burricudcil  tbe  cave  montbg.     Their 
nnly  available  light  fur  piing  tloeply  iaio  tlic  cnvcnia  wooitt  be 

Wiiat  di<l  t\wie  Xcttmlcrthiil  uiuu  buul  ?  Tlieir  only  possible 
veopons  for  killing  sucli  giant  creatures  as  the  inamiiioth  or 
tbe  cavo  bcur,  or  cvuu  ibu  i-eimltH-r,  were  ept-ars  of  wood,  wooden 
clubs,  and  those  big  picres  of  dint  they  toft  behind  theto,  the 
"Cholli-Jiii"  and  ".MouHteriim"  itnplcmenti;; '  and  probably  iLeif' 
uanal  <]ii8vry  was  smaller  game.  Btit  tlioy  did  ecrtiiialy  eitc 
tho  ilvdi  of  tho  big  boirts  Mrhen  they  had  a  chunce,  and  perhaps^ 

they  followed  them, 
when  olck  ot  whoaj 
wounded  by  combat-^ 
or  took  advantage  of 
ihem  whi*a  they  were 
bng^ed  or  in  trouble 
witli  ice  or  water. 
(The  Liibrudor  Indi- 
ans still  kill  the  cari- 
bou witli  spears  at 
avkward  river  croaa- 
iug8.)  At  Uewlish, 
in  Dorset,  an  artifi- 
cial trench  has  been 
found  which  is  Bup- 
poeed  tn  have  been  a 
Palxolithic  trap  for 
elephants.'  We  know 
thQt  tho  Noan<Icrihii1er»  partly  ate  their  kill  wbt-ro  it  fell;  hut 
they  brought  buck  tho  big  narrow  bnnea  to  the  cave  to  crack  and 
eat  at  leisure,  l>ccanj«!  few  ribs  and  vertcbrie  aro  found  in  the 
eaves,  but  great  quantities  of  cracked  and  split  long  bones. 
They  used  skins  tu  wrap  about  them,  and  the  women  probably 
(Irf^sed  the  skinA.   , 

We  know  also  that  they  were  right-handed  like  modem  men, 
beeiiu»c  tho  k'ft  aide  of  the  brain  (which  serves  the  right  side 
of  the  body)  is  bigger  than  the  right.    But  while  the  hack  parts 
of  tho  brain  which  deal  with  sight  and  touch  and  tbo  enerfiji 
of  the  body  nre  wpI!  developed,  the  front  parts,  whic*"  are  oon- 

'  FYom  Chrllcn  anil  Lr  Mountwr  in  Frniwc.  , 

■l)KRi<.intl  K'iitlirr,  qiioiol  III  WHfilil'a  </valemary  Ics  Af/t, 
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nocted  witli  ihi'ii^rlit  and  B|x.tvli,  arc  TOinpiiriitivel.v  small.  It 
w«»  B9  big  a  brnin  «»  <»ir»,  Imt  different.  This  six-ciw  of  Homo 
bad  ccrtaiuly  s  very  Uifforvnt  nicutalilj  from  ours;  ita  iodi- 
riduulM  w«ro  not  merely  Himplor  and  lowrr  tlinn  vto  jiro,  iliey 
were  on  anotlier  line.  It  may  bo  they  diil  not  speak  at  all, 
or  very  spariugly.  They  had  notblag  that  we  sltould  call  a 
Uagaage. 

In  WorthiDf,'t(m  Smith's  Man  the  Primeval  Savage  there  .ii 
ft  very  vividly  written  dcflcripUnn  of  early  PnlteoUtbic  life, 
from  which  much  o£  tlio  following  accoimt  ia  borrowed.  lu 
tbc  original,  Mr.  Wortbtofitou  Smith  uodumw  u  more  oxtenaive 
Aocial  life,  a  larger  cutimuuity,  and  a  mote  deBnitn  division  of 
lubour  amoiig  ite  meiiibt:rii  Ihtin  is  altogL-lher  justitiAhlc  in  the 
face  of  ««di  Bub»4^uent  writin)^  n*  J.  J.  Alkinsou's  memorable 
iMMT  on  Primal  Law.'  For  the  little  tribe  Mr.  Wortbington 
Smith  dp»cril>ed,  t)i4^c  li»«  bwn  subKlitiiti'd,  therefore,  u  family 
gixnip  under  the  leadersliip  of  one  Old  Man,  and  the  .tHpKeatioiiK 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  tho  behaviour  of  the  Old  Man  have  be^u 
worked  into  the  sketch.  , 

Mr.  Wortfatngton  Smith  deacribes  a  sqnatting-place  neer  B 
stream,  beciiuM<  primitive  man,  having  no  pots  or  other  vessels, 
raiiRt  needs*  have  keirt  elow  to  a  water  supply,  and  with  some 
chalk  clifTs  edjuvcnt  from  which  Q'mU  could  be  f^ot  to  woHc. 
Tbc  air  -wta  blenlt,  and  tbu  fire  wai  of  great  importance,  be- 
ciltiae  lires  once  out  were  not  easily  relit  in  those  days.  When 
not  wquiri-d  to  Wiizc  it  was  probably  bunked  down  with  ashes. 
The  most  prohubtc  way  in  which  tires  were  started  was  by 
hacking  a  bit  of  iron  pyrites  with  a  flint  amidst  dry  dead  leaves ; 
concretionA  of  iron  pyrites  and  flints  are  found  together  in 
Kngland  where  ihc  ^ault  and  clinlk  approach  each  other.'  The 
little  group  of  people  would  be  »(]iiatting  about  amiditt  a  litter 
of  fern,  moss,  und  »uch-liko  dry  material.  Some  of  the  women 
and  children  would  need  to  be  continually  gathering  fuel  to 
keep  up  tho  firm.    It  would  l>e  a  tradition  that  bad  grown  np. 

'Social  OrMu.  I))'  Aodiew  Lang,  and  Primal  L»w,  hj  3.  J.  Atklnaon, 
(hougauai*,  lM3.t 

'Thi(  llrit  oiiKiii  of  drr  wa*  iii){xciitcd  Iiy  Kir  John  LiiMmck  ( frrhiilorio 
Tiatfsl,  Rnil  LudwiK  Hopf.  in  The  Hvmait  lipeHrt,  uj-a  Iliat  "Fllnla  *nd 
p4Mw  of  pvritc*  arc  found  in  cloio  pToximity  in  piilivlitlile  wttlfmuita 
nnr  ilic  rmiiiint  «(  mARiinotlm.'' 


so 
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Eaxlt  Stohk  lupLrruK.iTS. 
Hie  Klouatrriaii  Age  lmFil«iiivnCii,  untl  all  aliuvc  It.  Arc  thOM  of 
N(an<l^th;iJ  iiipn  or,  po«*ililT  in  (h*  pumi  at  tli»  Tontro-ckriaatM,  of 
■ub-iDen.  i'hc  lower  ruw  I  KfiinlciT  Attel  urr  tin-  work  of  trti«  men. 
The  ■tnd«^it  «linitl'l  iMmpATv  lliix  JlnKrnm  wIHi  t1i«  tini<-  <t(iigrniii 
sttMhod  to  Chapter  VII,  i  1,  and  be  iihould  note  tti«  rclativet;  Mfg« 
«tm  of  tW  prT'hiinian  Inip1pmNi(& 
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The  younK  would  irailate  th(*ir  elder*  in  this  task.  Perhaps 
tbvro  would  be  nido  wind  Bheltcrs  of  boughs  od  onu  tide  of 
tfae  encampment. 

The  01(1  Man,  tlie  father  su<]  ttinfltt^r  <>{  (ho  group,  would 
perhaps  be  eiigngL'd  m  hammering  Hints  beside  the  tire.  The 
children  would  imitate  him  and  lenrn  to  use  the  sharpened 
fragmoat«.  Probably  some  of  th^  women  would  hnnt  t;ood 
fliDts;  tbgy  would  fiiili  tliem  out  of  the  chalk  with  eticlu  and 
hting  them  to  the  squatting- place. 

There  would  be  ikins  about.  It  svems  probablo  that  at  a. 
very  early  time  primitive  men  took  to  using  likiaa,.  Probably 
they  were  wrnppcd  about  the  children,  and  n«ed  to  lie  upon 
when  the  groimd  was  damp  nnd  ooid.  A  woman  would  perhap* 
be  preporin^  a  skin.  The  inside  of  the  skin  would  be  well 
scraped  frco  of  enpertluouit  flesh  with  trimmed  llintn,  and  tlien 
strained  and  pulled  and  pegged  out  fiat  on  the  grass,  and  dried 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Away  from  the  fire  other  members  of  the  family  group  prowl 
in  search  of  food,  hut  at  night  they  all  gatlier  clo««ly  round 
the  fire  and  build  it  up,  for  it  is  their  protection  against  the 
wandering  bear  and  auch-like  beaata  of  prey.  The  Old  Man 
is  the  oDiy  fully  adult  mate  in  the  little  group  There  are 
women,  boys  and  girlii,  but  so  soon  as  the  boy»  are  big  enough 
to  rotiBo  the  Old  Han's  jealousy,  he  will  fnlt  foul  of  them  and 
either  drive  iheni  off  or  kill  them.  Sonio  girls  may  perha):^  go 
off  with  these  exiles,  or  two  or  three  of  these  youth*  may  keep 
together  for  a  time,  wnndcring  until  they  come  ujwii  some  other 
group,  from  which  they  may  try  to  ateal  a  mate.  Then  they 
would  probably  fall  out  among  them8<''lvc8.  Some  duy,  when 
be  is  forty  years  old  perhnpR  or  e^■en  older,  and  his  teeth  are 
worn  down  and  his  energy  nbating.  some  yoimger  male  will 
stand  up  to  the  Old  Man  and  kill  him  and  reign  in  his  stead. 
There  ia  probably  short  shrift  for  the  old  at  the  «niatting- 
place.  So  soon  as  they  grow  weak  and  bad-tempered,  trouble 
and  death  eome  upon  them. 

What  did  they  eat  at  the  s(|uutting-plaa>? 

"Primeval  man  is  curanioiily  deseribed  89  a  hunter  of  the 
great  liairp'  ninmmoth,  of  (he  boar,  and  the  Hon,  but  it  ia  in  the 
nigbist  degree  Improbable  that  the  human  savage  ever  hunted 
animala  much  larger  than  the  bare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  rat. 
Man  wa»  pnduibly  tltc  hunted  rather  than  the  hunter. 
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"The  primoral  savaf^'  was  both  Iierbivorous  and  camivonras. 
He  bad  for  ftKnl  hanel-iiuta,  l«eech-nut8,  sweet  cbwtnuW,  eartb- 
nuts,  and  acorns,  llo  had  crab-apptea,  wild  pears,  wild  chi^rrios, 
ftild  gooMJwricta,  bullaoc*,  st^'rbs,  «locft,  blaokliorrics,  yvtvlerrios, 
bips  and  liaws,  watercress,  fun)^,  the  larger  and  softer  leaf- 
buds,  Xoetoc  (the  vt-gotuble  tnibstBDOo  called  'fallen  etara*  hj 
countrrfolk),  tho  fl«shy,  juicy,  a9poraga9-likc  rhiajiiiea  or  rob- 
lorranean  stems  of  the  Ijobiatw  and  like  pinnts,  as  well  as  other 
delicacies  of  tho  vcgcliiblo  kiti^loin.    Ho  had  birds'  eggs,  young 

liirds,  and  the  honey 
and  honeycomb  of 
wild  bce8.  Ho  had 
newts,  snails,  and 
f  ropB — tho  two  latter 
deHcacies  are  still 
hif;b1y  eeteemed  in 
Xonnandy  and  Brit- 
tany. He  had  SHh, 
de^d  and  alive,  and 
freoh-water  mussels; 
Iitt  could  easily  cutch 
fiith  with  bis  hands 
and  paddle  and  dire 
for  and  trap  them. 
By  flie  waaido  ho 
would  have  fish,  mol- 
lu^ca,  and  MawMd. 
He  would  have  many 
of  the  Inr^wr  birds 
and  smaller  mam- 
mals, which  he  eoiiM  €«Hily  spcure  by  throwing  stones  and  sticks, 
or  by  setting  simple  Knaivs.  He  would  hiive  the  snake,  the 
filow  worm,  and  the  crayiiili.  He  would  have  Tarious  pmbs 
and  insects,  the  Inrpo  Inrvip  of  iKH'tle*  and  THrious  cater- 
pillars. The  taste  for  caterpillars  etitl  survives  in  China,  wlicr* 
tlic>"  ore  sold  in  dried  btindles  in  the  markets.  A  chief  and 
highly  nourishing  object  of  food  would  doubtlessly  be  bones 
Bmiished  up  into  a  stiff  and  fc'''lty  pa^o. 

*'A  fact  of  great  importance  is  this — prime^■fll  man  would 
not  be  particular  alwmt  havinp  his  flesh  food  orer-fresh.  Ho 
would  eonstantly  find  it  in  «  dead  state,  and,  if  somi-putrid,  he 
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would  reliali  It  iimio  tlio  lata — tlm  taste  for  lii^h  or  half-putrid 
game  still  survives.  If  driren  by  biingpr  nnd  hutd  prOMwI,  lie 
Iwottld  psrhaps  80iD«tiincs  vat  liia  wrukcr  compnmoDS  or  an- 
Itby  children  who  hnppeiiod  to  be  feeble  or  unsiigbll^  or 
tmrlboneome.  The  larj^r  animitls  in  «  weak  and  dvinp  state 
Trould  no  doiiU  U-  imicb  ^Mi^lit  for;  wlirii  ^Ut^a  were  not  forth- 
crtninfT,  dcBit  ami  balf-rotlni  (■xampks  would  bo  made  to  swfiifO. 
Au  iinpIeaH&nt  odour  wmild  uot  bo  objected  to;  it  is  Dot  ot> 
jected  to  now  in  many  continontnl  botela. 

llie  uvuj^  Mt  huddled  close  tof^tber  round  their  fire, 
with  fruita,  bones,  ami  hulf-pnlrid  flesh.  Wo  am  imagine 
llic  old  man  and  bis  women  twitching  the  skin  of  their  shoul- 
ders, brows,  and  muziilcs  as  they  were  annoyed  or  bitten  by 
flies  or  other  inseota.  We  can  imag:ine  tlie  large  human  nostrils, 
iiidicultvi-  of  keen  scont,  f^Iviu^  rapidly  repeated  sniils  at  tbfl 
foiil  meat  before  it  was  consumed;  the  t>ad  odour  of  the  meat, 
and  the  \-arioas  other  di»^iHtin^  odours  belonging  to  a  haunt 
of  MTigM,  being  Dot  in  tho  least  disapproved. 

"Man  at  that  time  was  not  a  degraded  animal,  for  he  had 
never  been  biphcr;  ho  was  therefore  an  exalted  animal,  and, 
low  an  we  esteem  him  now,  he  yet  repreeteuted  the  highest 
stn^  of  development  of  the  suimal  kingdom  of  bis  time." 

That  is  at  least  an  aoa''ptalilo  sketch  of  a  Neanderthal  squ&t- 
ing-ptace.    But  before  extinction  overtook  them,  even  the  Neau- 
dorUialvTB  learnt  much  and  weut  far. 

Whatever  the  older  Palipulithicnien  did  with  their  dead,  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  later  Uomo  Nfanderihalensis 
(Imricd  some  individuals  at  least  with  respect  and  ceremony. 
One  of  the  best-known  Ncandei-tbal  skeletons  is  (hat  of  a  youth 
\Mvho  appanmtly  bad  been  deliberately  interred.  lie  had  been 
laoed  in  a  sleeping  posture,  heed  on  tlie  right  fore-arm.  The 
ead  lay  on  a  number  of  flint  fragments  carefully  piled  to- 
r  ''pillow  fiinliion."  A  big  hand-axe  lay  near  hia  bead, 
around  bim  were  numerous  charred  and  split  ox  boneo, 
lougb  there  had  bocn  a  feast  or  an  oilering. 
To  this  appearance  of  burial  during  the  later  Neanderthal 
'tgtt  WB  shall  return  when  we  are  considering  the  ideas  that  wero 
iuriilu  tlio  heads  of  primitive  men. 

This  sort  of  men  may  have  wandered,  squatted  about  tlicir 
fires,  and  died  in  KurojX)  for  a  period  cxtcudin;;  over  100,000 
years,  if  we  assume,  that  is,  that  tho  Heidelberg  jaw-bone 
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belongs  to  a  member  of  the  species,  a  period  so  vast  that  all  the 
subsequent  history  of  our  race  becomes  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Along  its  own  line  this  apecies  of  men  was  acx;umnlatiug  a  dim 
tradition,  and  woi^ing  out  its  limited  possibilities.  Its  thick 
skull  imprisoned  its  brain,  and  to  the  end  it  was  low-browed 
and  brutish. 


THE  I^TKK  POSTGLACIAL  PALiEOLITHIC  MEN, 
THE  FIRST  TRUE  ilE>r 


(TjH*p  Pnliwilithic  Age) 

I.  The  Comirui  of  ^fen  Like  Oitrselvea.  %  2.  llunitn  Oiiit 
I'laee  to  Uerdstnen.  §  3.  Nq  Sub-Men  in  Amtsriai. 
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TirE  Xonnilcrtlml  type  of  miiu  prcriiilod  in  Europe  at 
least  for  leua  of  tli<>U8anila  of  ymrti.  For  agestbnt  miikc 
ill  liintur^'  Hccni  u  tiling  of  ycsifi^liiv,  these  nearly  human 
rj-caturcs  pm-ailed.  If  the  Ileidelbeix  jxw  wa«  that  of  a 
Knndettliuier,  un<l  if  iiwro  is  no  error  in  the  cdtinuite  of  the! 
me  of  tliut  jnw,  then  the  Noiinijcrthal  itaco  tustcd  uut  for  utofw 
Uun  200,OtHJ  years!  Finally,  between  40,000  ttnd  2r.,00'l' 
yram.ago,  as  the  Fourth  Glacial  Age  softened  tiiwarda  more 
temperate  conditiooD  (aoe  Map  on  p.  08),  a  ditTerout  human 
typo  caino  ti)>oii  the  sceuc,  and,  it  would  sec-ni,  ox  terminated 
Homo  Neaiu/erlhalciufis.^  Thia  new  type  was  probably  de- 
vdopcd  in  South  Asia  or  North  Mrica,  or  in  laridu  now  aub- 

'Tlia  (ipinion  tlint  the  Kctuidcrlliut  race  (Itomc  yM>ulfr1hat4^ai»]  la 
BB  nliact  •iHvira  whii'li  illd  not  hitvrbriM^  vrith  tlic  true  mm  {Homo 
mfiem»)  ia  ftcid  bj  I'roli'nor  U»bc>rn,  und  it  is  Uio  vi«w  to  whkli  lhi> 
vriter  IncliiHW  and  (o  whkh  he  has  poinlinl  in  tin-  tirntmont  of  thi* 
MNtHNii  but  it  IB  oaly  fair  to  tiic  rva'ler  lu  iiotv  tliAt  iiiuuy  wrllvri  do  nut 
ikara  tikis  vlrw.  Tln-y  wrltii  nnd  (peak  of  livinfi  "XpnndrrtiialeTii"  in 
•MtMBiWfsrj'  pupuUtiuns.  Unc  obscrvvr  liun  nrilti-u  in  lh<!  past  of  Buoh 
typM  ia  tbf  wi>*l  of  IrflaiKl;  nnotlirr  lioa  otiocnid  Ihrni  in  GrMtc.  Thvac 
HToilM  "livinff  Nnindrrt balers"  Imvi-  nvitlm  tlio  |H-culiarUiee  of  nMh, 
UiMUb,  ttnv  t<vUi  that  diattiit(iii*U  the  Kpatidi-Ttlial  tacti  ni  prc-iiMfl.  The 
etwck  U«<h  of  trut-  inm,  fur  iTisIntic.  have  wlint  wp  call  tnngiit.  loti^  tang*; 
Uia  Nmndrrltialar'a  chvrk  tooth  ia  a  morv  mmplintUd  aud  tpeoiaJtni 
rfcaek  tootb.  a  lonx  tooth  with  iliort  tanK<i>  aud  bift  vaiiliiu  (i-i-lh  wi^re  iMt 
I  Bkrlcdl.  1(M  lilca  aoR-tcoth,  tlian  »tir«.  Notliins  could  iibow  oiorc  clearly 
ItkU  be  WAa  on  a  JiffcrFiit  Irm-  of  d<' vein ji men ^  \Vv  tnii»t  n^mcmbcr  that 
tflo  Ibt  0(il7  reattTD  Kuroftc  bun  been  properly  explurnl  for  I'alBolltlila 
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merged  in  the  Mcditcrrftiieau  kB«Iii,  and,  m  more  remains  are 
colleeted  and  evidenco  accumulates,  men  will  learn  more  of 
their  early  stages.  At  present  we  can  only  f^ees  where  and 
how,  tltrotigh  the  alow  ugeii,  parallel  with  the  Neanderthal 
coiiitin,  the!)e  first  true  men  amse  out  of  some  more  ape-like 
progenitor.  For  hundreds  of  oenlurics  they  were  acquiring 
skill  of  band  and  lim1>,  and  power  and  bulk  of  brain,  in  that 
still  unknown  environment.  Tbey  were  already  far  above  the 
Ncandprtbal  level  of  achievement  and  intelligence,  when  first 

they  come  into  our 
ken,  and  they  had  al- 
ready split  into  two 
or  more  very  distinc* 
tive  races. 

These  newcomers 
did  not  migrate  into 
Europe  in  (he  strict 
sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather,  as  cnn- 
tury  by  century  the 
climate  ntncliorated, 
they  followed  the 
food  and  plants  to 
which  (hey  were  ac- 
customed, as  '  those 
spread  into  the  new 
realms  that  opened 
to  them.  The  ice  was  receding,  vegetation  was  increasing, 
big  game  of  all  sorts  was  becoming  more  abundant.  Steppe- 
like  conditions,  conditions  of  pasture  and  shrub,  were  bringing 
with  ihem  vfi!<t  herds  of  wild  horse.  Ethnologists  (students  of 
race)  class  these  npw  human  races  in  one  same  species  as  our- 
selres,  and  with  all  human  races  subsequent  to  them,  under  one 

rmiiini,  and  lliat  prHctinllj-  all  wc  know  □(  the  Keaadcrthal  ^«elM 
tomra  from  thtil  atvu  ttit  Mup.  p.  Tiii).  No  doiibt  tht^  anceRW  of 
Homo  aajHriM  (nhkh  ■pcrics  includra  Ihc  Taxmiuiian*)  w««  a  verir  tmnikr 
Kiid  pHr«M«l  cieitture  to  IIom»  Ht^ndrrlhaltntU.  And  w«  aru  not  to 
far  frurn  that  anceiior  a*  to  liovp  rlimin»t«l  not  indord  "Nfjuiderthal." 
but  "Nmndcrtbaloid"  typvs.  Tlic  FxisU-uot'  of  inicli  tvppH  no  more  provcB 
that  tbi-  NfiindrrthBl  tpecint,  tti«  rnnkcti  of  ihtt  ChplWan  and  M»iial^inn 
im|it''nipntii.  intMUrcd  with  lloma  anpilM  in  (li*  Ktiropi-an  area  thun  do 
Bioii!iif}'*(ac*d  prupl*  totify  to  un  intprbrrfdinn  with  inonkp^a:  or  peopl* 
with  facvi  Uk«  horiKs,  that  th«rp  in  an  equinu  atraio  in  our  population. 
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ooiiiiiion  specific  naino  of  Homo  sapiens.  Tbev  had  <]u!te  liumtin 
brain-caeia  mid  bands.  Tlioir  l«etb  and  tliotr  iiccks  were 
•tuitomic&lly  m  ours  are. 

^Ve  kiiow  of  two  distinct  Borto  of  .ikeletui  remains  in  tbla 
period,  Uto  first  of  tUveo  known  as  the  Oio-MuKitou  race,  and 
ths  wcood  the  Qrinuildl  rtec;  but  tliv  grcut  bulk  of  tlie  buman 
tnces  and  tppliftncos  wo  find  an*  r-iiher  without  human  bones 
or  with  uwufiicicnt  bonrs  for  ne  to  defiue  their  amsociatcd  phys- 
inl  type.  There  may  have  born  many  more  distinct  races  tJion 
Uie«e  two.  There  may  have  l>ecn  intermediate  t,i'pe9.  In  the 
grotto  of  Cto-Usgnon  it  waa  that  complete  skeletons  of  ono 
miin  type  of  tliew  Newer  P«lieoIithie  men,  these  true  men, 
wero  first  found,  and  so  it  is  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  Cro- 
Ma^ards. 

These  Cro-Magnards  were  a  tall  people  with  very  breed  faces, 
pr<raiincnt  noses,  and,  all  things  considered,  astonisbiojcly  big 
bruios.  llie  bruin  capacity  of  tho  woinnu  in  the  Cro-Magnon 
care  exceeded  that  of  tlie  average  male  to-day.  Her  head  had 
becD  snuishod  by  a  heavy  blow.  Thore  .were  also  in  the  same 
cave  with  her  tlie  complete  skeleton  of  an  older  man,  nearly  six 
feet  high,  the  fragments  of  a  child's  skeleton,  and  the  skeletons 
of  two  young  men.  There  were  also  flint  implements  and 
perforated  scB-sliells,  used  no  doubt  as  ornaments.  Such  is  one 
aantple  of  the  earliest  true  men.  But  at  the  Grimaldi  cave, 
near  llentone,  were  diacoTored  two  skeletons  also  of  the  later 
Pahcolitbic  iVriod,  but  of  a  widely  contrasted  type,  with 
negroid  characteristic  that  point  ratlier  to  tlie  negroid  type. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  to  dcuil  in  this  period  with 
at  leii.4t  two,  and  proWbly  more,  highly  divergent  races  of  true 
men.  Tbey  may  have  overlKp(»d  in  timo,  or  Cro-Magnards 
may  haw  followed  tlie  Griiiuiidi  ritce,  uiid  t;ither  or  both  may 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  Inte  Neanderthal  men.  Vari- 
ous autborities  have  very  strong  opinions  upon  these  points, 
but  they  are,  at  mo4t,  opinious. 

The  appearance  of  these  truly  human  postglacial  Palfcolithio 
peoples  was  certainly  an  enormous  lesip  forward  in  the  history 
of  mankiud.  l^tli  of  these  inuiii  races  had  a  human  foro- 
brain,  a  human  hand,  an  intelligence  very  like  our  own.  They 
dispossessed  Uomo  licandtrihaiensU  from  bis  caverns  and  hia 
atone  quarries.  And  they  agreed  witli  modem  ethnologists,  it 
would  seem,  in  regarding  him  as  a  diSorcut  species.     Unlike 
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most  BAvage  cooqucrom,  who  take  iIk*  women  of  Iho  (tefentoJ 
side  for  their  own  and  inlorbn-od  wilh  them,  it  wonlil  seom  that 
tim  true  mm  would  ha\-e  nothing  to  do  with  tlio  Neaaderthal 


■ 
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6Jb'««n  A>  liiffrruia 


"Baaepoiaia 


f  JliiL'jwt— 


rwccUtf 


AuffratLtn  natigta' 
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Thpro  Ia  nrt  tra<«!  of  any  intermixture 
between  tbo  ractM,  in  spile  of  tho  fact  that  iho  ncwvofiivni,  bcin^c 
also  flint  MM^n,  w«ro  LwuhliiOiiiif;  thwuiwrlvcs  in  llie  very  same 
spota  that  their  proilecesmrA  had  oocujHcd.     We  know  noUiing 
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of  the  iippeamnce  of  the  Neandertha)  man,  but  this  abeence  of 
intermixture  Beaan  to  Bu^^gjcat  an  extreme  hairinees,  an  o^linoes, 
or  u  rcptikifc  strangeness  in  his  appearance  over  and  above  his 
low  forehead,  his  bet-llii  bron's,  his  ape  neck,  and  his  inferior 
Btaliirt*.  Or  he — and  nhe — may  havu  beva  too  fierce  to  tame. 
Sa\-3  Sir  Ilnrry  Johnatoii,  lu  a  sun-ey  of  the  ri»o  of  modern 
man  ia  hU  FtVuw  and  Beviewa:  "The  dim  racial  rom^nnkraaco 
of  auoh  gorilla-liko  monstorN,  with  <.nintiing  brains,  ghamhlini; 
gait>  hairy  bodies,  alrong  teeih,  and  possibly  cannibalistic  tend- 
encieB,  may  bo  (ho  germ  of  the  o^^  in  folklore.  .  .  ." 

Tbcae  true  men  of  the  Palirolitlitc  A^,  who  replaced  the 
Neonderthalers,  M-ere  coming  into  a  milder  climate,  and  al- 
tliough  tlioy  uwd  (ho  cavM  ai>J  aholtcrs  of  their  predeceMors, 
tbey  lired  largi^ly  in  the  open.  They  were  hunting  peoples, 
and  some  or  all  of  them  appear  to  have  huutod  the  mammoth 
and  tiie  wild  horw  as  well  as  the  reindeer,  bUon,  and  aurodis. 
They  ute  much  horse.  At  a  great  open-air  camp  at  Solutre, 
where  they  s«eni  to  Itnvo  had  annual  f^therings  for  mniiy  cen- 
turief),  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  the  bones  of  lOO.OOU  horses, 
boaidcs  rwndecr,  mammoth,  and  bison  bones.  Tbey  probably 
followed  herds  of  horses,  the  little  bearded  ponies  of  that  age, 
an  those  movwl  after  pasture.  They  hung  about  on  the  tlanka 
of  the  herd,  and  bec>amc  very  wise  about  its  habitK  and  disposi 
tioiiB.  A  large  part  of  tliesc  meo'a  li\'es  muat  have  been  spent 
in  watching  animals. 

Whotlier  they  famed  and  domesticated  the  horac  is  still  an 
open  question.  Perhapc^  they  learnt  to  do  ao  by  de^ees  as  the 
ct-uiurios  pasiMHi.  At  auv  rate,  we  find  late  Palieolitliic  draw- 
ings of  hor»es  with  marks  about  the  heads  that  are  strongly 
sugptwtive  of  bridles,  and  there  exists  a  earvinj;  of  a  horao'a 
hoad  showing  what  is  porhapK  a  rope  of  twii>tcd  skin  or  tendon. 
Cut  even  if  they  tamed  the  horse,  it  is  still  moro  doubtful 
whether  they  nide  it  or  had  much  use  for  it  when  it  was  tamed. 
The  horse  tl>cy  knew  was  a  wild  pony  with  a  beard  under  its 
chin,  not  up  to  carrying  a  man  for  any  distance.  It  ia  improb- 
able that  these  men  had  yet  lenrnt  the  rather  unnatural  uw  of 
animal's  milk  a*  food.  If  they  tamed  the  horse  at  last,  it 
was  the  only  animal  they  seem  to  have  tamed.  They  had  ut> 
clop,  and  tliey  had  little  to  do  with  any  aort  of  domesticated 
mep  or  cattle. 

It  greatly  aids  ua  to  realiiw  their  common  liuiuanity  that 
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tbeee  eArlicst  tnip  men  ootild  draw.  Ikrib  rncea,  it  would  seem, 
Anw  a«totiiftliiugl>'  woll.  Tlioy  won':  by  all  standards  urftgOA, 
bat  they  were  artialic  savageti.  Thpy  drew  better  tbau  any  of 
their  anccossors  down  to  th©  l)i>friuniu)pi  of  bistory.  Thoy  drew 
and  painted  on  the  rlitT«  and  oavo  walls  th/it  tlipy  bad  wrmtod 
from  the  Neanderthal  men.  Am)  the  surviving  drawinpi  come 
to  the  othnolopist,  piiszlini;  over  bone«  and  wrap*,  with  th« 
effect  of  o  plain  meswajie  tdiining  through  jnietiawork  and  dark- 
nesa.  They  drew  on  bones  and  anttera;  they  carved  little 
ligurea. 

'ITiese  later  Pnl^oliihic  people  not  only  drew  remarkably  well 
for  our  information,  and  with  an  iut-reusLng  Hkill  as  the  c«u- 
luriea  passed,  but  they  have  alao  left  us  other  information  about 
their  lives  to  their  graves.  They  buried.  Tbcy  buried  their 
dMd,  often  with  ornamentt!,  weapom^  and  food;  they  umcJ  u 
lot  of  colour  in  the  burial,  and  miilently  painted  the  Imdy. 
From  that  one  may  infer  that  they  painted  their  bodies  during 
life.  Paint  was  a  big  fact  in  their  livcM^  They  were  inveterate 
painterH;  they  used  blaek,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pig- 
ments, and  the  piKinenla  Ibcy  u»c<]  endure  to  this  day  in  the 
cavea  of  Franco  and  Spain.  Of  all  modern  races,  none  have 
abown  ao  pictorial  a  disposition;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  has 
been  among  the  American  Indians. 

These  drawinjcs  and  (kaintings  of  the  later  Puhiiolttbic  people 
went  on  tbrongh  a  long  period  of  time,  and  present  wide  fluctua- 
tions Id  artistic  merit.  Wu  give  bore  some  early  sketches,  from 
which  we  learn  of  the  interest  taken  by  these  early  men  in  tlie 
bison,  horse,  ilwx,  cave  bear,  and  reindeer.  In  ita  early  stages 
i)u.>  drawing  i»  often  primitive  like  the  drawing  of  clever  chil- 
dren; quadrupeds  are  usually  dran-n  witb  ouc  hiud-leg  and 
one  fore-leg,  as  ebildren  draw  them  to  this  day.  The  legs  on 
Ibe  nlber  side  were  ttw  nnn-h  for  llie  artinl'ji  tcebni(|ue.  PtMSi- 
biy  the  first  drawings  brgan  as  children's  drawings  begin,  out 
of  idle  scratcbings.  The  suvage  scratched  with  a  flint  on  a 
sjnooth  rock  .lurface,  and  was  reminde<l  of  some  line  or  gesture. 
But  ihcir  solid  eanr'ings  are  at  least  as  old  as  their  first  pie- 
tnrea.  The  earlier  rlniwinga  bolray  a  complete  incapacity  to 
pvup  animals.  As  the  rculnries  progresse^l,  more  skilful  arti&ts 
appeared.  The  representation  of  beasts  became  at  last  astufiish- 
tngly  vivid  and  like.  But  even  at  the  crest  of  their  artistic 
time  lliey  still  dnm*  in  profile  as  children  do;  perspective  aod 
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the  fore-»li»rteniiig  needed  for  buck  and  front  views  were  too 
mnch  for  them.'  They  rarely  drew  tlieninelveii.  The  vast 
mujority  of  their  driiwiiigfs  rcproticiit  anininU.  The  mammoth 
■nd  the  horse  are  iininiig  tlio  oomiimiiest  iheiiiCK.  Soiiio  of  the 
poople,  wbothor  (Irimuldi  people  or  Cro-Mxfi:non  people,  aUo 
made  litt]o  ivor>'  nnd  jiouiMilono  i(tAtuettc«.  nnd  amon^  these  are 
flonio  very  fat  female  tipurpB.  These  latter  siiggetil  the  pliysiqiio 
of  Grimaldi  rather  than  of  Cro-XUj(rnon  artists.     They  are  like 


di.t^.H 


^!uii^n^  in  -fotu- cAotws   (Sa*v  afXHmurStSvtutt) 


BnRhmes  women.  The  human  sculpture  of  the  earlier  timee 
inolitKvI  to  oaricatiire,  and  (^■neriilly  Huch  hiiinnn  fi^rvs  as 
they  reprosenl  are  far  below  the  animal  shidiea  in  vigour  and 
veracity. 

Later  on  there  m-ui(  more  grace  and  Ims  cocrsnncas  tn  the 
hnmen  representations.  One  little  ivory  head  diseovered  is 
tJixt  of  a  ^irl  with  an  elaWrate  eoitfure.  Thi'sc  people  at  a 
later  stnjre  als"  Kcrntehed  and  enftrawd  desipn*  on  ivory  and 
bona  Same  of  the  most  intereetinff  groups  of  fif^urcs  are 
'■•'   •  'E.  I.  PwtKlc 
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earred  very  curiously  roimii  Ixme,  an<l  W(i«'ijin_y  round  n>d« 
of  timr  bono,  «o  tliat  it  is  iinpooaible  to  stre  the  entire  deaiKii 


"Rain  Jigtfr  Ay    (jiarigaAeiMa.) 


A«i»j  pWu  (ftaU«i  ]^> 


^teiu  «fai/u^ttr 


I        altogether.     Figures  ligve  tt\m  l>e«n  fotitid  modelled  ia  eliy, 
I        allbon^  DO  PalKnIithic  people  msde  anv  nso  of  pottery. 
^K      Man}-  of  tW  paintiom  are  found  in  the  depths  of  unttt 
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hftve  employed  lnmp«  to  do  their  work,  and  shallow  soapstone 
lompe  in  wliich  fat  nouUt  hare  bmii  burnt  hare  been  touod. 
Wtittllier  tlio  Mcciii^  nf  tlivvo  cuvcrii  paitittnga  was  in  some  way 
neremoninl  or  imdDr  what  ciiviiiiialniK^M  tbvy  were  scon,  we 
are  now  alt()gi.''tliE>r  at  a  lo^  to  imnginc.  md 

At  la»t  it  would  ureciii  ihut  ci rcuinstaocca  bef;au  to  turn  alt^ 
gether  against  lh(«<>  hunting  Xewpr  Pala-olilhic  pouplv  who  bad 
flourisbi>d  for  so  long  in  Europe,  They  disappeared.  Now 
kinds  uf  men  iipiK-urod  iu  Kuropu,  n.'plu(.-ing  tlivm.  Tbe«o 
latter  oeeni  to  have  brought  in  bow  and  urrowo;  they  bad  d/> 
meeticatod  animals  and  <-iiltivaled  the  soil.  A  new  way  of 
living,  the  Neolithic  way  of  livinf;,  spread  over  the  European 
area;  and  the  life  <'f  iho  IJeindepr  Ape  and  of  tlie  races  of  Itein- 
deer  men,  the  Laier  i'alu.-olithic  men,  after  a  rei^  Tutly  greater 
thiin  tlie  tiiiie  tieiween  ourselvei)  and  tlin  vory  earliwt  begia- 
nings  of  recorded  history,  paased  off  the  European  eiage. 
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It  was  about  13,000  or  fewer  years  a^  that,  with  the  epre«d 
of  forests  and  a  great  change  of  tlio  fanna,  the  long  prwalenoe 
of  the  hunting  life  in  Europe  drew  to  its  end.  Keindcer  van- 
ished. Changing  conditions  frttiueutly  hniig  with  thom  now 
diseaaoa.  Tliero  may  have  bwn  preliistoric  peetilenoc*.  Fw 
many  centuries  there  may  have  been  no  men  in  Britain  or 
Central  Europe  (Wright).  For  a  time  there  weif  in  Southern 
Europe  drifting;  (roniiiniuitteit  of  soiiio  little  known  people  who 
are  called  the  Azilians.'  Tbey  mav  have  been  transition  gen- 
erations; they  may  have  been  a  different  race.  We  do  Dot 
know.  Some  authorities  incline  to  the  viev  that  the  Azilians 
were  the  first  wave  of  e  race  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has 
played  a  (rreat  part  in  populating  Europe,  the  dark-white  or 
Mediterranean  or  Iberian  race.  These  Azilian  people  have 
left  behind  tliem  a  multitude  of  pebbles,  roughly  daubed  with 
markiugH  of  an  unknown  purjNirt  (see  illus.  p.  73).  The  use  or 
tiignificance  of  these  Azilian  pebblca  ia  still  a  profound  mystery. 
Waa  this  some  sort  of  token  writing  i  Were  tliey  coimtera  in 
some  game?  Did  the  Azilians  play  with  these  pebbles  or  tell  a 
story  with  them,  as  inisginativo  children  will  do  with  bits  of 
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wood  aD<l  atPiio  nowadnygi  At  proscot  we  are  unaHe  to  cope 
with  anv  of  iheitn  qii(>!itioii!i. 

Wa  will  not  deal  here  with  the  other  variotis  peoples  who 
l»ft  their  K-anty  traccw  in  thv  world  durtni;  the  close  of  the 
Now  Palwolithic  period,  the  spread  of  the  fortwta  whore  for- 
merly there  had  been  atoppes,  and  the  wane  of  tlm  bunten, 
•omo  10,000  or  12,000  ye»n  ago.  We  will  go  on  to  deacribe 
■be  new  sort  of  human  community  that  was  now  spreadinf;  over 
the  northern  bemisplipro,  whose  apix.'sranoe  markn  whot  is  called 
the  yeolilhir  Age.  The  mnp  of  the  world  wks  aHsumin^  some- 
thing like  il»  preoent  outlines,  the  landscape  and  tbo  flora  and 
faana  were  taking  on  tlietr  existinff  characterislics.  The  pro- 
nilinff  animals  in  tlio  epreudinf;  woods  of  Europe  were  the  royal 
stag,  the  great  ox,  and  the  bigou ;  the  raammotli  and  the  musk 
ox  had  KOiie.  The  gri-ut  ox,  or  aurochs,  is  now  extinct,  bwt  it 
•nrrind  in  the  German  forest*  np  to  the  time  of  the  Koman 
Empire.  It  was  never  domesticated.'  It  stood  eleven  feet 
high  ut  the  (ihouldcr,  as  bijjh  ae  an  elephant.  There  were  still 
liooa  iu  tlie  Balkan  peninsniu,  and  tiiev  remained  thero  until 
about  1,000  or  1,200  b.c.  The  lions  of  Wiirteniberg  and  South 
Germany  In  those  days  were  twice  the  sixe  of  the  modem  lion. 
South  Ku89ia  and  Central  Asia  were  thickly  wooded  then,  and 
there  were  elephants  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  ami  a  fauna 
in  Algeria  that  was  tropical  African  in  eharucter. 

HSthorto  men  in  Kiiropc  had  never  gone  farther  north  than 
the  Baltic  8ea  or  the  British  Isles,  hut  now  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  perhaps  tVcat  HusMia  were  bcoomin);  possible 
regions  for  human  ric<'U|>nt ion.  There  are  no  Pahpolithic  r^ 
mains  in  Sweden  or  Norway.  Man.  when  he  entered  tliese 
oimntrie«,  was  apparently  already  at  tlie  Neolithic  etaf^  of 
aocinl  de^-elopment. 

88 

Nor  is  there  any  rnnvinoing  evidence  of  man  in  America 
before  the  end  of  the  Pleistoccno.^    The  «am«  relaxation  of  the 

*  Bat  oar  itomoiir  eaMr  arc  'Icrivi'd  Irotn  •unir  form  of  aurocb*^ 
pr«bab1y  frooi  itocnp  ■(■■iut  rmlrol  Anintie  Tarietjr. — H.  H.  J. 

■"Tbp  variout  liixli  of  liiimmi  iniialiiH  It)  North  Annrlta  for  which 
tlw  (CMtORical  Bntiquity  bu  bfrn  tlaimed  have  btrn  tliua  brielly  paatad 
nailrr  rM'i*"'-  In  »vrry  innlHAif  wlipr»  mnugh  ol  the  bairn  is  prrMrvcd 
for  eoapariaon.  th«  rvidrnrf  brtn  witR*-H  afain't  th<^  iceological  Bntiqiuty 
of  tba  ranalBB  and  (or  th«lr  cIom  affinity  to  or  identity  with  th«  nwd»ni 
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climate  that  permitted  the  retreat  of  the  reindeer  hantere  into 
BuBsia  and  Siberia,  as  the  Neolithic  tribes  advanced,  may  haye 
allowed  them  to  wander  across  the  land  that  ia  now  cut  b; 
Bering  Strait,  and  so  reach  the  American  continent.  They 
spread  thence  sonthward,  age  by  age.  When  they  reached 
South  America,  they  found  ^e  giant  sloth  (the  Megatherium), 
the  glyptodon,  and  many  other  extinct  creatures,  still  flourish- 
ing.  The  glyptodon  was  a  monstrous  South  American  arma- 
dillo, and  a  human  skeleton  has  been  found  by  Roth  buried 
beneath  its  huge  tortoise-like  shell. ' 

All  the  human  remains  in  America,  even  the  earliest,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  are  of  an  Amer-Indian  character.  In  America 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  preceding  races  of  sub- 
men.  Man  was  fully  man  when  he  entered  America.  The  old 
world  was  the  nursery  of  the  sub-racCa  of  mankind. 

Indian."  (Smithionita  Institute,  Bureau  of  American  BUinologr,  Bul- 
letin 33.    Dr.  Hrdlicka.) 

But  J.  Dmiker  quotes  evidence  to  show  that  eolitfaa  and  esrly  palcolitha 
bare  been  found  in  America.  See  his  compact  but  full  aummar;  of  the 
evidence  and  viewa  for  and  against  in  hia  Raoem  of  Jfan,  pp.  610,  511. 

*  "QnMti<»ied  hy  wme  authorities,"  laya  J.  Deniker  in  Tli«  Raott  of  Man. 
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8  1.  The  Age  of  CttlHriUtan  Begins.  %  2.  Vfhtn  Did  th« 
SeoUthic  i'uUurv  Arise'f  §  'i.  Ereri/Hatf  Xeofifhir  Life. 
8  t.  Primitive  Trade.  §  5.  The  Flooding  of  the  Medir 
itrranean  Valley. 

SI 

THK  KenlitliiR  phiiftc  of  liuinnn  afTalra  begnD  in  Europe 
about  10,000  or  12,000  years  ago.     But  probably  men 
had  n'Kohnl  iho  Ncolilbic  stage  cisowbcrc  liomc  tlioii- 
ncb  of  years  rarlier.    Neolitbic  men  came  alowly  into  Europe 
jirom  tlie  south  or  iuHit)H>as(  an  tbo  n^iixieor  and  the  open 
rsti*ppc«  nvo  way  to  forest  uiid  niodiTu  Kuropctin  conditions. 
The  Neolithio  Mafce  in  culture  io  characterized  by:  (1)  tbo 
PDoe  nf  polislin)  stone  implements,  and  in  particular  the 
ae  ftJte,  which  wiis  iierfoiitteii  «o  iis  to  !«  the  more  eifectually 
fattened   to  n  wooden   handle,  and   which  was  probably  u»cd 
^father  for  working  wood  thuti  in  conflict.     There  are  also  abun- 
dant arrow-lieads.    The  fact  that  some  iinplenientu  are  polished 
I  not  prechide  tbe  presence  of  great  quantities  of  iuplcmciita 
(Uipolii>>licd  stone.     Hut  tlieru  are  ditlcrenees  in  the  make 
1)  even  tlic  unpoli.ibc<l  tools  of  the  Xeolithic  and  of  the 
'Palteolithic  Period.     (2)   The  beginning  of  a  sort  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  uie  of  plants  and  scods.     But  at  first  there  are 
Laiiundnnt  cridcncet  that  huntiii4r  wv*  still  of  great  imporliince 
Jin  ibe  Xeolithic  vVge.     Neolithic  man  did  not  at  first  sit  down 
his  Kgricuiture.     He  took  snatch  crop«.     Ue  settled  later. 
(8)  Pottery  and  proper  cooking.    The  Imrse  is  no  longer  eaten. 
(4)   Domesticated  animaU     The  dog  appears  very  early.    The 
I'eolitbie  niau  had  domesticated  cattle,  siieep,  goata,  and  pi^ 
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]io  wa»  »  luiiitstnnti  ttinicil  bcrdKniao  of  tttc  herds  he  ODce 
liunted.   (5)   Ptsitiog  anil  weaving. 

Th*He  Nt'olilliic  iwoplu  probably  "iiiiprntod"  into  Europe, 
in  tlie  ume  way  that  Uio  Reindeer  Men  had  niijri'ated  befort' 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  generation  bv  guavration  and  c«Dtury  by 
century,  us  the  cliinato  obsnged,  they  epread  nftiT  their  acciis- 
tnmed  food.  They  were  not  "nomads."  Nomadism,  tike  oivili- 
K&tion,  had  still  to  hv  doveluped.  At  prvMiit  wc  are  <\\uXe  un- 
able to  estiiiiftte  how  far  the  Neolithic  peoples  were  new-eomers 
and  how  far  their  arte  were  developed  or  avquired  by  the  do- 
sccDdanis  of  some  of  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  Later 
Palieolithic  Aga 

Whiitever  uur  ooDcIuxions  in  that  matter,  this  much  we  may 
nay  with  certainty;  tliere  is  no  great  break,  uo  further  sweeping 
away  of  oim;  kind  of  nian  and  replacement  by  another  kind  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  Neolithic  way  of  living  and  our 
own  time.  There  are  inTasions,  oonqueeta,  extensive  emigra- 
tions and  iutermixturCH,  but  the  races  as  a  whole  carry  on  and 
continue  tr>  adapt  tliemttclveiri  to  the  areas  into  wliieh  they  began 
to  settle  in  the  opening  of  the  Neolithic  Ago.  The  Neolithic 
men  of  Kiip>{K'  were  white  men  nnoeMtral  to  the  modern  Euro- 
peans. Tlipy  may  have  Vieen  of  a  darker  complexion  than  many 
of  their  descendants ;  of  that  we  cannot  apeak  with  certainty. 
But  there  is  no  real  bn^^ik  in  culture  from  their  time  onward 
lintil  we  reach  the  age  of  coal,  steam,  and  power-driven  ma- 
chinery that  began  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  a  long  time  gold,  tlie  tiriit  known  of  the  metals,  appears 
among  the  1x>ne  oraameut^  with  jet  and  amber.  Irish  Neolithic 
remains  are  particularly  rich  in  gwld.  Then,  perhaps  6,000 
or  7,0(M)  years  ago  in  Etiropo,  Neolithic  people  began  U*  une 
copper  in  certain  centres,  making  out  of  it  implements  of  much 
the  same  pattern  as  their  stone  ones.  They  cast  the  copper  in 
moulds  made  to  the  shape  of  the  atone  implements.  Pojwibly 
tJiey  firttt  found  native  copper  and  hamuiere<l  it  into  stiape.* 
Later — we  will  not  veuluro  upon  figures — men  bad  found  out 
how  to  get  copper  from  its  ore.  Perhaps,  as  Lord  Avebury  sug- 
gested, Uiey  discovered  the  secret  of  nmelting  by  the  chauoe  put- 
ting of  lumps  of  copper  ore  among  tlie  ordinary  stones  with 
which  they  built  the  lire  pita  they  used  for  cooking.    In  China, 

'Kativr  FiipptT  U  still  fouad  to-day  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Oorawall,  and 
rauy  utiicr  pl>cu. 
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;  Evngary,  Cornwall,  und  flijcwlicre  copper  op©  and  tinstone 
ponir  in  thv  suiinc  reins;  it  in  u  rrrv  common  awdjciatioii,  and 
■0^  rslber  through  dtrtinees  than  skill,  the  anciMit  smelters,  it 


(antm  tt 
tUtferina 


Aw-hunliMry 

of  pviitivJ  ftatu 
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tOBy  be,  hit  upon  the  banler  and  bettor  bron7«,  which  is  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Broniw  is  not  only  harder  than  copper, 
but  the  mixtnre  of  tin  and  roppor  is  men-  fuiiiblo  and  ettsier  to 
reduce.     The  Ao-csMod  "pure^opper"  implements  nsuallj  c<m- 
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tain  a  smuU  pn^riion  of  tin,  aud  tliere  are  no  tin  implement 
known,  nor  very  ntiirli  ei-irlencc  to  xliow  tliut  (rarl.y  men  knew 
of  tin  as  a  sepHrate  metal.'  *    The  pUnt  of  n  preliiatoric  copper 
tiinoltvr  hit*  bir-u  fuuiiil  in  8paiu,  and  tbe  material  of  hroaz9. 
foundries  in  various  localities-     Tho  niot)i(»)  of  imcltin^ 
vealed  by  these  finda  carries  out  Lord  Avebury's  euf^feetion 
In    India,   where  sine  uud  copper  ore  occur   to^>ther,   brai 
(which  is  an  allov  of  the  two  ineials)  was  similarly  hit  upon. 

So  xtight  was  tho  chmi^  in  fashions  aud  methods  produced  _, 
by  the  appearance  of  bronze,  tliat  for  a  long  time  such  bronissfll 
Bxe6  and  eo  forth  as  were  made  were  cast  in  moulds  to  the  sliape 
of  tho  stone  impleiiieiitH  they  wcro  siipcrscdiufr- 

Finally,  perhaps  as  early  as  3,000  years  ago  in  Europe,  and 
even  earlier  in  Asia  Minor,  men  began  to  smelt  iron.  Once 
smelting:  was  known  to  men,  tbero  is  no  great  marvel  in  the 
finding  of  iron.  They  smelted  iron  by  blowing  np  a  chnrooal 
fire,  and  wrought  it  by  heating  and  hammering.  They  prtxluced 
it  at  first  in  comparatively  small  piecee;*  its  appenraoce 
worked  a  gradual  revolution  in  weapons  and  implements;  hut  it 
did  not  8ut!ic«  to  change  the  general  character  of  men's  sur- 
roundingB.  Much  the  pame  daily  life  that  was  being  led  by 
tho  more  settled  Neolithic  men  10,000  years  ago,  wu»  W-ing  led 
by  peasants  in  out-of-tlio-way  places  all  over  Europe  at  tbe 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

People  talk  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron 
Age  in  Europe,  but  it  is  niisteading  to  put  these  agea  aa  if  theyj 
were  of  equal  importance  in  history.    Much  truer  is  it  to  sa; 
that  there  w^as : 

(1)  An  Earhf  PcHaoliOiie.  Age,  of  vast  duration;   (2)    a 
Laier  Palaoiithic  Age,  that  lasled  not  a  tithe  of  the  time;  and 

*Rtil|n«ra7  Ifiarfy  Age  of  Oreect)  «■>'■>  e  liunp  of  tin  baa  been  found 
Id  the  Swiw  plle-dn'r1)inf>  dcpiifilts. 

'Tin  *■»•  known  iii  a  (iirMBn  inipiirt  in  H(fypt  unilw  the  XVHIth 
l)fnaat>'i  tli(-ri>  in  (rKti-)  M}>-miraii  tin,  and  tlirre  ar«  (probablf  Utrr, 
but  not  cimrly  datprt)  tin  olij<vU  in  tlip  Cancami.  But  it  i*  vcrr  diffi- 
cult to  dUtiiigniih  (in  fruin  Rutlmony.  llirTo  l«  a  ^ood  d«al  of  Cypmt 
bronxn  vliich  contains  antimony:  a  gimd  (IchI  wliirli  iH.-i.'niH  to  hv  tin  U 
antiaiooy — Ow  atin^nt^  tryinu  '■o  gi-t  tin,  l>iit  nctinilly  grttinic  anlimonj 
■nd  thinking  it  wmi  ttn.-^l.   i..  M. 

■In  coniieclion  witli  irun,  oote  lli«  divtintlion  of  orDaiDcnlMl  and  umAbI 
Iron     Ornanwntal  iron,  n  rarity,  prrliap*  inflpotic.  •»  ji^wallrry  or  maziiAl 
•tulT,   ocour*   in   rati    Kurojir   B|i'<ra<lii-a1),v    in    thr    llmv   of   tti«    N\Tnth 
Dynnnty.      This    miiat    lip    di^tintiuiiihrd    (r«m    tho    mpioU*    uacful    iron, 
whicb  appi-ant  in  <it<«M  much  Intvt  Itoni  lti«  Nvrtb. — J.  L.  M. 
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I  the  Age  of  Ctiilivation.  thw  njH»  of  the  white  men  in  Europe, 
)eh  be^n  10,000  or  at  mixt  12,000  ycaro  9fp>,  of  wbidi  thu 
[Neolithic  Period  was  tlio  Iwginning,  and  which  is  atill  going  on. 


§  2 

We  do  Dot  know  yet  ttie  n-gion  iii  wliich  the  Atice^tom  of  th« 
brownish  Keolithio  peopt««  worker!  thpir  way  up  from  the 
'  Palaeolithic  stage  of  human  developim-nt.  Probably  it  was  some: 
kwbera  about  eoutb-wralem  AAta,  or  in  eiome  re^on  now  sub* 
•  nerged  beneath  the  Hedilerraoean  Sea  or  the  Indian  Ocean, 
i  that,  while  the  Neanderthal  men  still  lived  their  hard  lires  in 
'the  bleak  climate  of  n  glaniated  Europe,  the  ancestora  of  the 
white  men  developed  the  rude  arta  of  Ih^ir  Later  Palieolithic 
period.     But  they  do  not  sreni  to  have  developed  the  artistic 
J«kill  of  their  mote  northerly  kindred,  the  Kuropwin  letter 
,  Pftlieolitbic  riicc«.     And  throiiph  tlip  lniii<lrei!  centnriea  or  to 
whilo  Reindeer  men  were  living  under  eompurativcly  unprogrcs- 
sive  conditions  upon  the  steppes  of   Froucre,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  these  more  favoured  and  progressive  people  to  tlie  south 
I  were  mastering  agrieulture,  learning  to  develop  their  appli- 
UOM,  taming  the  dof:,  domesticating  cattle,  and,  aa  the  climate 
to  tho  north  mitigaled  and  the  equatorial  climate  ^evr  more 
tropical,  spreading  northward.     All  these  early  chnpters  of 
oar  story  have  yet  to  bo  disinterred.     They  will  probably  be 
found  in  Aaia  IStlinor,  Persia,  Arabia,  India,  or  north  Africa, 
or  they  lie  beneath  the  Mediterranean  waters.     Twelve  thou- 
iand  years  agrj.  or  therealwutfi — we  are  atill  too  early  for  any- 
thing btit  the  ronghest  chronology — Neolithic  peoples  were  scat- 
tered all  over  Europe,  north  Africa,  and  Asia.     Tliey  were 
peoples  at  about  the  level  of  many  of  the  Polyneeian  islanders 
of  the  last  century,  and  they  were  the  moat  advanced  peoples 
in  the  world. 

§8 

It  will  be  of  interest  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  tho  life 
of  the  European  Neolithic  i>eople  before  the  appearance  of 
metals.  We  get  onr  light  upon  that  life  from  various  sources. 
They  scattered  their  refuse  about,  and  in  iiomc  |)liiccs  («.jr>  on 
th«I>anuh  oout)  it  aocumulaled  in  great  heape.  known  as  the 
JthobeD-middeoa.     They  buried  some  uf  their  peup4u,  but  not 
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tbe  eoanmoD  herd,  with  f^*i  caro  and  distinction,  tvA  made 
hvgt  Imps  of  earth  over  their  Hepulrhrea;  these  heaps  arv  tlie 
barrows  or  dulmcnB  which  contribute  a  feature  to  the  Kuro- 
pean,  Indian,  and  American  scenery  in  many  districts  to  this 
day.  In  connection  with  theee  mounds,  or  independcDtlj  of 
them,  they  Hct  lip  f^rcat  stones  (megaliths),  either  singly  or 
in  gioupii,  of  wliioh  Stonehengo  in  Wiltshire  and  Camae  in 
Brittany  are  among  tho  bt^At-known  examples.  In  Tsrioui 
jdaccs  their  viltuges  are  still  tra<:eul>Ie. 

One  fruitful  source  of  knowledge  about  Neolithic  life  cornea 
from  Switzt-rliind.  and  was  tirst  reveiiletl  by  the  rery  dry  winter 
of  18X4,  when  tlie  water  level  of  one  of  the  lakes,  sinking  to 
an  unheard-of  lowncss,  revealed  the  foundHlioug  of  prohlstono 


pile  dwellings  of  the  Neolithic  and  early  Bronzo  Agex,  built 
out  over  the  water  after  the  fa#hiun  of  similar  homee  that  exist 
to-day  in  Celebes  and  elaewhere.  Not  tmly  were  tho  timbers 
of  those  ancient  platforms  preservwl,  but  a  great  multitude  of 
wooden,  bone,  stone,  trnd  oai-thenwsro  titensiU  and  ornaments, 
remains  of  food  and  the  like,  were  foimd  in  the  peaty  accumu- 
lations below  them.  Kv«n  pieces  of  net  and  garments  hare 
been  rrcover-ed.  Similar  lake  dwellings  existed  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  elsi-'wherc — there  are  well-known  remains  at  Glas- 
tonlniry  in  St>nierset^hire;  in  Ireland  lake  dwellings  were  in- 
habited-from  prehistoric  times  up  to  the  days  when  O'Neil  of 
Tyrone  was  fighting  against  the  Knglish  before  tlie  plantation 
of  Scotch  colonists  to  replace  the  Irish  in  Ulster  in  the  reign 
of  Jame^  I  of  England.  Tlicw  lake  viilagM  had  considerable 
defensiTO  value,  and  there  was  a  sanitary  advantage  in  living 
o»er  flowing  water. 
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I'roh«hIv  tlicsi*  \«)iilliic  Swiss  pile  dwollinpfl  did  not  shelter 
the  largest  ciHiiiiimiiiiee  lliat  existed  in  tliowj  dav».  They  were 
the  botnes  of  Bmall  patriarchal  irronps.  Elsewhere  upon  fertile 
plninM  and  in  more  op<m  ixniiitry  there  wQre  probably  already 
itiiich  larger  aMeniblies  of  homcti  thnn  in  thoee  moiintnin  valleys. 
Tbrre  are  tr»eeti  of  inch  u  lar^  community  of  families  in  Wilt- 
shire in  Knginnd,  for  example;  the  remains  of  the  Htone  circle 
of  Avebnry  near  Silbury  mound  were  once  the  "finest  mef^a- 
lithic  niin  in  Kuroj*."  It  consisted  of  two  circlen  of  stones 
curronnded  by  a  larger  circle  and  n  ditch,  and  covering  all*- 
gfftber  twenty-eiirfit  ami  «  half  acres.  From  it  two  avenues  of 
Mones,  each  a  mile  ami  a  half  loti);,  ran  went  and  south  on  either 
•id«  oi  Silbury  Hill.  Silbury  UiU  is  the  lai^^t  prehiatorio 
artificial  mound  in  Kn^tand.  The  dimensions  of  this  centre  of 
a  faith  and  n  fxx:ial  life  now  forgotten  altogether  1>y  men  indi- 
cate the  concerts)  efforts  and  interests  of  a  very  large  numhor 
(if  people,  widely  scattered  though  they  may  haTe  been  over 
the  west  and  south  and  centre  of  England.  Possibly  tbey  a»- 
MOiblcd  at  aome  particular  season  of  the  year  in  a  primitive 
Mft  of  fair.  The  whole  community  "lent  a  hand"  in  building 
the  mounds  and  hauling  thu  stones.  The  Swiss  pile  dwellers, 
on  tlte  contrary,  »eem  to  bare  lived  in  practically  self-contained 
Tillages. 

Tbeee  lako-villaiio  people  were  considerably  more  advanced 
IB  methods  and  knowleilgc,  and  proliably  much  later  in  time 
than  the  early  Neolithic  people  who  accumulated  the  shell 
loannds.  known  as  kitchvn-rniddenis  on  the  Oimtsh  and  Scotch 
coasts.  These  kitehen-midden  folk  may  hare  been  as  early  as 
10,0D0  n.d.  or  earlier;  the  lake  dwellings  were  probably  occu- 
pied cnntinnously  from  S,(JOO  or  4,0IKI  b.o.  down  almost  to  hia- 
Inrie  times.  Those  early  kitchen-midden  people  were  among 
the  most  barbaric  of  Isoolithie  pr-oples,  their  stone  axes  were 
rough,  and  they  had  no  iloniesti<-ated  animal  except  the  dog. 
The  lake  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  bad,  in  addition  to  the 
Aog,  which  was  of  a  miMlium-sized  breed,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep. 
Later  ob,  aa  they  were  approaching  the  Bronze  Age,  they  got 
«wiue-  The  r<'iniiins  of  cuttle  and  goulx  prevail  in  their  debris, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  climate  and  country  about  them,  it 
seems  probable  that  these  beasts  were  sheltered  in  the  buildings 
upon  tite  piles  in  winter,  and  Uint  fodder  was  stored  for  them. 
Probably  the  beasts  lived  in  the  some  houses  with  the  people, 
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as  the  men  and  beasta  do  now  in  Swiss  chalets.  The  people 
in  the  bouses  possibly  milked  the  cows  and  goats,  and  jnilk  per- 
haps played  as  important  a  pert  in  their  economy  aa  it  doee 
in  that  of  the  .monntain  Swiss  of  to-day.  Sat  of  that  we  are 
not  sure  at  present.  Milk  is  not  a  natural  food  for  adults;  it 
must  have  seemed  qMeer  stuff  to  take  at  first ;  and  it  may  have 
been  only  after  much  breeding  that  a  continuous  supply  of 
milk  was  secured  from  cows  and  goats.  Some  people  think  that 
the  use  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  milk  products  oame 
later  into  human  life  when  men  became  nomadic.  The  writer 
is,  however,  disposed  to  give  the  Neolithic  men  credit  for  hav- 
ing discovered  milking.  The  milk,  if  they  did  use  it  (and, 
no  doubt,  in  that  case  sour  curdled  milk  alsc^  but  not  well- 
made  cheese  and  butter),  they  must  have  kept  in  earthenware 
pots,  for  they  had  pottwy,  though  it  was  rooj^y  hand-made 
pottery  and  not  the  shapely  product  of  the  potter's  wheeL  Th^ 
eked  out  this  food  supply  by  bunting.  They  killed  and  ate 
red  deer  and  roe  deer,  bison  and  wild  boar.  And  theiy  ate  the 
fox,  a  rather  higfa-fiavoured  meat,  and  not  what  any  one  wonld 
eat  in  a  world  of  plenty.  Oddly  enough,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  eaten  the  hare,  althouj^  it  was  availaUe  as  food. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  avoided  eating  it,  as  some  savages 
are  said  to  avoid  eating  it  to  .this  day,  because  thev  feared  that 
the  flesh  of  so  timid  a  creature  might  make  them,  by  a  sort  of 
infection,  cowardly.' 

Of  their  agricultural  methods  we  know  very  little.  No 
ploughs  and  no  hoee  have  been  found.  They  were  of  wood  and 
haT^  perished.  Neolithic  men  cultivated  and  ate  wheat,  harky, 
and  millet,  but  th^  knew  nothing  of  oats  or  rye.  Their  fpain 
they  roasted,  ground  between  stones  and  stored  in  pots,  to  be 
eaten  when  needed.  And  they  made  exceedingly  solid  and  heavy 
bread,  because  round  flat  slabs  of  it  have  been  got  out  of  theae 
deposits.  Apparently  they  had  no  yeast.  If  they  had  no  yeast, 
then  thev  had  no  fermented  drink.  One  sort  of  barlev  that 
they  had  is  the  sort  that  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Gieda, 
Romans,  and  E^^^ians.  and  they  also  had  an  Efi^^itian  variety 
of  wheat,  showing  that  their  ancestws  had  broo^t  or  derived 
Uiis  cnltivatiixi  from  the  south-east.  The  centre  of  difinsioa  of 
iriwat  was  somewheiv  in  the  eastern  Meditenaoean  t^od.    A 

■Ctewr    <r    BirlU    GmUiat   hj«  tto    Briton*    tabooed   Iwn,    fowl,   atf 
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»nld  form  is  mill  Umnd  in  the  noigbbotirhond  nf  Mt.  riorinon 
(»ee  Footnote  to  Chap.  XIV,  §  1).  \Vh<rii  the  lake  dweliera 
sowed  their  little  patches  of  wheat  in  Switzerland,  they  wero 
ilnady  following  tho  immetuoriul  prnotico  of  niankiii<I.  The 
•Md  must  have  been  bronght  ag©  by  age  from  that  (li»tuut  ceatre 
of  diffusion.  In  the  anci'slml  lands  of  the  aouth-east  men  had 
alraidy  been  sowing  wheat  [K-rhups  for  tbotiMinds  of  years.' 
Those  lake  dwellers  also  ate  peas,  and  erab-apples — the  only 
apj^M  that  then  exii<tcd  in  tho  world.  CulliTatiou  and  selection 
bad  not  yet  prodiiwil  the  apple  i»f  tixlay. 

They  drwscd  chiefly  in  skins,  but  they  also  made  a  rough 
cloth  (if  Dax.  Fnigiiieiits  of  that  flnxeii  doth  have  been  dis- 
covered. Tbeir  neta  were  made  of  Sax;  tbey  bad  as  yet  no 
knowledge  of  bemp  and  hciii)M'n  ropo.  With  the  coming  of 
bronzy  tJieir  pins  and  oniainent^  increased  in  number.  Tnere 
ta  reason  to  Miove  they  set  groat  store  upon  their  hair, 
wciriug  it  in  largo  shocks  with  pins  of  bone  and  nftoi-wnrda 
(if  metal.  To  judge  from  the  abeenco  of  realistic  carvings  or 
en^uvingx  or  puintiug?;,  they  either  did  not  decorate  their  gar- 
m«nt»  or  decorated  tbcm  with  plaidn,  spots,  interlacing  designs, 
or  aimilar  conventtonal  oniumi-nt.  Before  the  coming  of  bronze 
there  is  no  ovidenee  of  stools  or  tables;  the  Neolithic  people 
probably  squattwl  on  tbeir  clay  floors-  There  were  no  cats  in 
these  lake  dwellings;  no  mice  or  rats  bad  yet  adapted  tbem- 
selves  to  human  dweHings;  the  cluck  of  tlic  hen  was  not  as  yet 
added  to  the  sounds  of  biunan  life,  nor  the  domestic  egg  to  its 
dirt.' 

Tlie  chief  tool  and  weapon  of  Keolithic  man  was  bia  axe; 
his  next  tlie  bow  and  arrow.     His  arrovr-heeds  were  of  flint, 

■All  Old  Worlil  peoplM  who  ha't  ^nti-risl  upon  tha  Neollthle  ttae*  gnw 
UmI  >tc  wheal,  but  th«  American  Indimi*  miwt  haro  dcTclopcd  aartcuitur* 
lailrprndvellj-  In  Amerlr*  aficr  their  oriiitratioR  trvoi  t»e  Old  World 
popalBlioiK.  Thpjr  sever  hud  wheat.  Their  cuttivation  wa«  maUt,  lo- 
diaa  oom.  a  Hevt  World  ^r«ln. 

'foulti}'  and  \mtt'  egga  wcr«  late  addiltoni  to  the  huiDan  cuininc.  In 
•pile  of  tli«  l*rg«  jiNj't  tlu>y  iiuw  iilny  In  our  dlcUr.v.  Tliu  h«n  I*  not 
BMBtlflAfd  in  the  Old  Tentaimmt  (tiut  note  tlie  nltttnion  to  an  egg,  Jab 
rl,  8)  M>r  bj  Hom«r.  Un  to  about  l^SOo  B.C.  the  only  ruwia  to  the  otirM 
were  Jungle  denucfia  in  India  and  Uuimub.  Ih«.  orowiiitt  of  jungle  oocka 
li  Dot«d  by  Qlatdlrd  in  hia  HdmlrHhlr  avcimnta  of  llgrr  shooting  aa  the 
iBvariabh  pr«llniiBnTy  of  dawn  in  the  Indian  junfrlc.  Pritbiihly  poultrj' 
w«re  Bral  oonMrtlcatM  in  Barmah.  Tiiry  tfi  (o  (.'hina,  dccurdinf;  to  tb« 
Ncofda.  onljr  about  1.100  ae.  Th«y  rcuehed  Gi«.-cv  via  IVtiiLr  before  tho 
Ubw  of  8ocrntM.  In  th«  N'<tw  Tt-Manivnt  the  rrowning  of  the  oock  re- 
proAcba*  Peter  for  hi*  ileuttion  of  the  Uattcr. 
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bcnatifull.T  made,  and  he  Usfaed  them  ti^itly  to  their  shaftft. 
ProlwWy  be  prepared  the  ground  for  hia  sowio);  with  a  pole, 
(ir  a  polo  upon  which  he  had  »1uc.k  a  fttifj^s  horn.  Fish  he 
btMtked  or  harpooned.  These  implemeiitii  ho  dinibt  stood  about 
ill  the  intoriur  of  the  buuae,  from  tlie  walitt  of  which  huuf;  hia 
fowliog-net8.  On  the  floor,  which  was  of  clay  or  trodden  cow- 
dung  (after  the  fashion  of  hut  floors  io  India  to-d«j),  stood 
pots  and  jars  uud  woven  hiiHket«  eontiiiiiiitg  Ki'ain,  milk,  and 
such-tike  food.  Some  of  the  pota  and  pans  hung  bjr  rope  loupx 
to  the  walla.  At  one  end  of  the  roooi,  ind  liclpiof;  to  keep  it 
Winn  in  winter  b;y  their  animal  heat,  stabled  the  beasts.    The 


Hut  um/.  At  iirrt  prvlwUu  txtntMntinff  ,1 


A  laJw-fJdxUu 


mg. 


children  took  the  cows  and  RO<it!<  out  to  ^ara,  and  hrouf^t  tbem 
in  at  night  before  the  wolves  nud  bejir^  came  prowling;. 

Since  XeoHthic  man  had  the  bow,  he  probably  also  had 
atrinf^-d  iiiHlniiiieiits,  for  the  rhythmic  twanf^ng  of  a  bow- 
string seems  almost  ineritably  to  lead  to  that.  He  also  bid 
earthenware  drums  across  which  skins  were  stretched;  perhaps 
also  he  made  drums  by  stretching  akins  over  hollow  tree  stems.' 
We  do  not  know  when  man  b^^n  to  sing,  but  evidently  he  was 
making  music,  and  »iuoe  he  hud  words,  songs  were  no  doubt 
being  made.  To  begin  with,  perhaps,  he  juat  let  bis  Toioe  loose 
as  one  may  hc«r  Italian  pcauints  now  behind  their  ploughs 
singing  songs  without  words.  After  dark  in  the  winter  he  sat 
in  his  house  and   talked  and  sang  and  made  implements  by 

'LattT  fatmJIthle  ban*  whUIW  u«  kiKiwn.    Odp  m»f  gtum  that  reed 
pip*'  w«re  ta  iwrly  limmtioo. 
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tonch  rather  thiiti  »i^Iit.  His  li^htiiif*  miut  hnrs  beoo  poor, 
aud  chieflr  tireligbl,  but  there  was  probsbly  atwA^i  somo  fire 
IB  the  rillMgcv  gutninrr  or  vriutor.  Fire  was  too  troablmume  to 
makr  for  men  tn  [ye  williiif^  to  let  it  out  rcndily.  Sometimes  a 
jBrrrat  diHsfltvr  bappt-ncd  to  those  pile  rillaj^es,  the  fire  pot  free, 
and  thoy  were  tnirnt  out.  The  Swim  di-posits  contuio  clear 
evidence  of  sncb  catastrophes. 

All  this  we  gather  from  the  remains  of  the  Swiss  pile  dwell* 
iogs,  and  Hitch  wnn  (he  chiiriM-lpr  of  the  human  life  that  spread 
over  Europe,  comiofr  fmm  the  south  asd  from  the  east  with 
(he  forests  as,  10,000  or  12,06(>  years  a^,  the  reindeer  and 
the  Keindeer  men  passed  away.  It  i»  evident  that  we  have  here 
■  way  of  life  already  separated  by  a  (jreat  jrap  of  thousands  of 
year*  of  invention  from  its  orifrinal  Pnlipoiithic  sta^  The 
•tepB  by  which  it  rose  from  that  pnndition  w©  can  only  eness 
at.  Prom  beiuj;  a  hunter  hoveriii);  upon  the  otitskirta  of  flocks 
and  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  sheep,  and  from  being  a  cohunter 
with  the  dop,  man  by  insensible  de^Tees  may  have  developed  a 
arose  of  proprietorship  in  thi'  bi-astg  and  i^truck  up  a  friendship 
with  his  canine  cnm|>etitor.  IFe  learnt  to  turn  the  cattle  when 
they  wandered  loo  far;  he  hrounht  his  belter  brain  to  bear  to 
guide  them  to  freah  pasture.  He  hemmed  the  beasts  into 
ralleys  and  e«oWiire!i  where  he  could  be  sure  to  6nd  them  agaiD. 
He  fed  ihetn  when  they  starvi-d,  and  so  slowly  he  tamed  them. 
Perhaps  his  agriculture  l>eg;nn  witli  the  storage  of  fodder.  He 
reaped,  no  doubt,  before  he  sowed.  The  Palaolithio  ancestor 
awaj-  in  that  unknown  land  of  ori)rin  to  the  »<>ulh-oast  first  aup> 
plemented  the  prei-ariouA  nicut  supply  of  the  hunter  by  eating 
roote  and  fruits  and  wild  grains.  Man  storing  graminiferous 
grasses  for  hia  cattle  might  easily  coino  to  beat  out  the  grain 
for  himself. 

§4 

All  these  early  beginnings  must  have  taken  place  far  back 
in  time,  and  in  regionii  of  the  world  that  have  Mill  to  bo  effec- 
lively  explored  by  the  archwolopists.  They  wore  probably  going 
on  in  Asia  or  Africa,  in  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the  Mediter- 
raneui,  or  in  the  re$:i'>n  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  the  Rein- 
deer man  was  devclnping  his  art  in  Europe.  The  Neolithic 
men  who  drifted  over  Europe  and  Western  Asia  12.000  or 
10,000  years  ago  were  long  past  these  beginnings;  they  were 
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almdj  close,  a  few  thousand  ^ars,  to  tlio  davn  o£  writtoo" 
tradition  and  the  rcmomborcd  history  of  mankind.  Without 
an>'  very  grcAt  shook  or  break,  bronx«  came  at  last  into  htmian 
life,  giving  a  great  advantage  in  warfare  to  tho!<e  tribea  who 
first  obtained  it.  Written  history  biid  alrvadr  begun  before 
wcapoDS  of  iron  came  into  Europe  to  aupersede  bronze. 

Already  tn  those  daya  a  sort  of  primitive  trade  had  sprung 
up.  Bronze  and  bronze  woapona,  and  such  rare  and  bard  atonee 
aa  jade,  gold  because  of  it*  plastic  and  ornamental  poaaibititiee, 
and  akins  and  flax-net  and  cloth,  were  being  swap^wd  and  stolen 
and  passed  from  hand  to  band  owr  great  stretcliea  of  oountry. 
Salt  also  was  probably  being  traded.  On  a  meat  dietary  men 
can  live  without  salt,  but  graiu-eonsumini;  pmple  need  it  jurt 
as  herbivorous  animals  need  it.  Hopf  suya  Uial  bitter  tribal  wars 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  deeert  tribna  of  the  Soudan  in  r» 
c«nt  years  for  the  poAscasion  of  the  salt  (lcpo«itH  between  Feuan 
and  irur;:iik.  To  beyin  with,  barter,  blackmail,  tribute,  and 
robbery  by  riolence  passed  into  each  other  by  inaensibio  do-^ 
groes.    Men  got  what  they  wanted  by  sudi  menna  as  tbey  could.^ 


§5 

So  far  we  have  been  telling  of  a  history  without  events,  a 
history  of  ages  and  periods  and  stages  in  development  But  be- 
fore we  conclude  this  portion  of  the  human  story,  we  must 
record  what  was  prolwhly  an  event  of  primary  importance  and 
at  first  perhaps  of  tragic  importance  to  developing  mankind, 
and  that  was  the  breaking  in  of  the  Atlantic  waters  to  the  great 
Mediterranean  valley.  h 

The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that  wo  are  endeavouring  tttW 
give  bim  plain  statements  that  he  can  take  hold  of  comfortably. 
But  bi>th  in  the  matter  of  our  lime  charts  and  the  three  maps 
we  have  given  of  prehistoric  geography  there  is  necessarily  much 
apeculativo  matter.  We  have  dated  the  taxt  Glucial  Age  and 
the  appearance  of  the  true  men  as  about  40,000  or  25,000  yean 
ago.  Please  bear  that  "about''  in  mind.  The  truth  may  be 
IJO,000  or  20,000.  But  it  is  no  good  saying  "a  very  long  time" 
or  "ages"  ago,  because  then  the  reader  will  not  know  whether 
we  mean  centuries  or  millions  of  yeiira.  And  similarly  in  lhe)W| 
maps  we  give,  tbey  represent  not  the  truth,  but  something  like] 
the  (ruth.     The  outline  of  tho  land  was  "some  such  outline. "I 
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Then  were  luch  M»it  am]  itu<-h  land  masHpe.  But  both  Mr. 
Hombin,  who  haa  drawn  these  mapii,  Nnd  I,  who  have  in<-tted 
him  to  do  so,  hare  prefinred  to  err  on  the  timid  aide.  We  are 
not  geolopsts  cuough  to  launclt  out  into  originftl  rencarch  in 
these  matters,  and  bo  we  have  stuck  to  the  40-fatbom  line  and 
the  leonnt  depoetta  as  our  guidcH  for  our  putit^laciul  map  and 
£or  the  map  of  12,000  to  10,000  b.c.  Hut  in  one  matter  we 
have  gone  be^rond  these  guides.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
at  dio  end  of  the  last  Glacial  Ago  the  Mediterranean  was  a 
oODple  of  land-locked  sea  basins,  not  connected — or  only  oon- 
oected  by  a  torrential  overflow  river.  The  eastern  ba^in  was 
tbe  fresher;  it  was  fed  by  the  Nile,  the  "Adriatic'  rivor,  the 
"Red-Seft"  river,  and  perhaps  by  a  river  that  poured  down 
■midst  the  mountains  that  are  now  tlio  Qreck  Archigx-lago 
from  tlie  TCry  much  bigger  Sea  of  Central  Asia  that  then  existed. 
AllDoA  certainly  human  beings,  and  possibly  even  Neolithic 
SWD,  wandered  orer  that  now  lost  Mcditcrrancun  valley. 

Tbe  reasons  for  believing  this  are  very  good  and  plain.  To 
this  day  the  Ue^iterrsncan  is  a  seu  of  eruporatiun.  The  rivers 
that  flow  into  it  di>  not  make  up  for  tlie  evaporation  from  its 
surface.  There  is  a  constant  current  of  water  pouring  into 
tlte  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic,  and  another  current 
■treaming  in  from  the  Bosporus  and  Black  Sea.  For  the 
Black  Sea  goia  more  water  than  it  needs  from  the  big  ri\-er8 
that  flow  into  it;  it  is  an  overllowing  »ea,  while  the  Motlitoi^ 
ranean  is  a  thirsty  sea.  From  which  it  must  be  plain  that  when 
the  Mediterranean  was  cut  off  both  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Black  Sea  it  must  have  been  a  shrinking  »ea  witli  its  wa- 
ters sinking  to  a  much  lower  level  than  those  of  the  ocean  out- 
tide.  This  is  tbe  case  of  the  Cnnpiiui  Sea  to-day.  StiU  more 
so  is  it  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  if  this  roaiU)ning  is  soiitid,  then  where  to-day  roll  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Moiiitcrrnnean  there  must  once  have  been 
great  areas  of  land,  and  land  with  a  very  agrecablo  climate. 
This  was  probably  the  case  during  the  last  Glacial  Age,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  near  it  was  to  our  time  when  the  change 
oeomred  that  brought  back  the  ocejin  watent  int^i  the  Mediter- 
riBMo  basin.  Certainly  there  must  have  been  Grimaldi  peo- 
ple, and  perhaps  even  Azilian  and  Neolithic  people  going  about 
in  the  valleys  and  forests  of  these  regions  that  are  now  sub- 
merged.   Th©  Neolithic  Dark  Whites,  the  people  of  the  Moditcr^ 
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raneao  race,  may  huve  guiio  fnr  towards  the  b^nninRs  of  settle- 
ment and  oiviliMition  in  tliat  great  lost  M«ditprrtiiea»  valley. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wriglit '  niveA  us  eomo  very  fttimulattng  mggieB- 
tions  here.  He  flights  that  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  there 
were  two  lakes,  ''one  a  freah>water  lake,  in  the  eaHtem  depres- 
aion,  which  drained  into  the  other  in  the  weittern  d?pr«8sion.  It 
is  intereeting  to  think  what  miiHt  hare  happened  when  the 
ocean  level  rose  one©  more  as  a  result  of  the  diaaipslion  of  the 
ice^beeta,  and  its  waters  tiegan  to  pour  over  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  The  inflow,  .imall  at  first,  ninst  have  ultimatelv 
incrcasod  to  enonuous  diim-uBions,  as  the  channel  was  slowly 
lowered  hy  erosion  ami  the  orean  level  slowly  rose.  If  there 
were  any  nncon«olidatod  materials  on  the  sill  of  the  Strait, 
the  result  must  hare  been  k  tieniiinu  delmclc,  and  if  wo  consider 
the  length  of  time  which  even  an  enormous  torrent  would  take 
to  lill  such  a  basin  as  (hat  of  the  Moliterranean,  we  must  con- 
clude that  this  result  was  likely  to  hare  been  attained  in  any 
case.  Xow.  this  may  seem  all  the  wildest  speculation,  but  it 
is  not  entirely  so,  for  if  we  examine  a  submarine  eontour  map 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  we  find  there  is  an  enormous  valley 
running  up  from  the  Mediterranean  deep,  right  through  the 
Straits,  and  trenching  some  distance  out  on  to  the  Atlantic 
shelf.  This  valley  or  gorge  is  probably  the  work  of  the  inflow- 
ing waters  of  the  ocean  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
interior  drainage." 

This  rctilling  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  by  the  rough 
chronotogj-  we  are  employing  in  lliis  book  may  have  happened 
somewhcn  between  30,000  and  10,000  1.0.,  must  have  been  one 
of  tile  greatest  single  events  in  the  pre-bistory  of  our  race.  If 
the  later  dale  is  the  truer,  tJien,  as  the  reader  will  see  plainly 
enough  after  reading  the  next  two  chiiptcnt,  (ho  crudu  bo- 
ginninga  of  civilisation,  the  tirst  lake  dwellings  and  the  first 
cultivation,  were  probably  round  that  eastern  Levantine  Lake 
into  which  there  flowed  not  only  the  Nile,  but  the  two  great 
rivers  that  are  now  the  Adriatic  and  the  Red  Sea.  Suddenly 
the  ocean  waters  began  to  hrct)k  through  over  the  westward  hills 
and  to  pour  in  upon  there  primitive  peoples — the  lake  that 
had  been  their  home  and  friend  became  their  enemy;  its  waters 
rose  and  never  at^iled;  their  settlements  were  submerged;  the 
mtenrs  pursued  them  in  their  flight.  Bay  by  day  and  year  by 
'r*«  duattmory  lee  Afv. 
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year  the  waters  spread  up  the  valleys  and  drove  mankind  be- 
fore tlion.  Jiany  must  have  heen  surrounded  and  caught  b; 
the  eontinually  rising  salt  flood.  It  knew  no  check;  it  came 
faster  and  faster ;  it  rose  over  the  tree-tops,  over  the  hills,  until 
it  had  filled  the  whole  basin  of  the  present  Mediterranean  and 
nntil  it  lapped  the  mountain  cliffs  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Far 
awaj,  long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  this  catastrophe  occurred. 
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EAELY  THOUGHT 

g  "1.  Primitive  Philosophy.  §  2.  The  Old  Man  in  Beligum. 
%  3.  Fear  and  Hope  in  Religion.  %  4.  Stars  and  SeaaoTW. 
%  5.  Story-telling  and  Mythfm,aJeing.  %  S.  Complex  Ori- 
gina  of  Religion. 

§1 

BEFORE  we  go  (m  to  tell  how  6,000  or  7,000  years  ago 
men  began  to  gather  into  the  first  towns  and  to  develop 
Bomething  more  than  the  looae-knit  tribes  tha^  had 
hitherto  been  their  highest  political  association,  something  must 
be  said  about  the  things  that  were  going  on  inside  these  brains 
of  which  we  have  traced  the  growth  and  development  through 
a  period  of  £00,000  years  from  the  ape-man  stage. 

What  was  man  thinking  about  himself  and  about  the  *orld 
in  those  remote  days  } 

At  first  he  thought  very  little  about  anything  but  immedi- 
ate things.  At  first  he  was  busy  thinking  such  things  as:  "Here 
is  a  bear;  what  shall  I  dol"  Or  "There  is  a  squirrel;  how 
can  I  get  it  V  Until  language  had  developed  to  some  extent 
there  could  have  been  little  thinking  beyond  the  range  of  actual 
experience,  for  language  is  the  instrument  of  thought  as  book- 
keeping is  the  instrument  of  business.  It  records  and  fixes  and 
enables  thought  to  get  on  to  more  and  more  complex  ideas.  It 
is  the  hand  of  the  mind  to  hold  and  keep.  Primordial  man,  be- 
fore he  could  talk,  probably  saw  very  vividly,  mimicked  very 
cleverly,  gestured,  laughed,  danced,  and  lived,  without  mach 
speculation  about  whence  he  came  or  why  he  lived.  Hb  feared 
the  dark,  no  doubt,  and  thunderstorms  and  big  animals  and 
queer  things  and  whatever  he  dreamt  about,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
things  to  propitiate  what  he  feared  or  to  change  his  luck  and 
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J^esse  the  itnuf^iiittrv  powt-ra  iu  ruck  uud  bciifit  ftiid  river.  He 
mtde  no  nlenr  distioclion  between  animate  and  iauniinJite 
things;  it  a  slick  hurt  bira,  ko  kicked  it;  if  the  river  foamed 
•nd  flooded,  ho  tliought  it  was  hostile.  Ilis  thought  waa  prob- 
ably very  much  at  the  level  of  a  bright  little  contemporary 
boy  of  four  or  ti\c.  He  had  the  mmo  subtle  unreasonuhleneM 
of  traoeition  mid  the  same  limitntiouA.  But  since  he  had  little 
or  tto  epcvch  he  would  do  little  to  pass  on  the  faacic«  that  came 
to  him,  and  develop  any  tradition  or  concerted  acta  about  them. 
Tlie  drawing  even  of  Late  Pabeolithic  man  do  not  sugj^t 
tint  he  paid  any  attention  to  sun  or  moon  or  stars  or  trees.  He 
waa  preoccupied  cnly  with  animals  and  men.  Probably  be 
tcxik  day  and  night,  sun  and  stars,  trees  and  mountains,  as 
being  in  the  nature  of  things — as  a  child  takes  its  meal  times 
and  ita  nursery  staircase  for  granted.  So  far  as  we  can  judKe, 
be  drew  no  fnntasics,  no  ^oets  or  unythinfr  of  that  sort.  The 
Keindeer  men's  drawings  are  fearless  familiar  things,  with  no 
bint  about  them  of  any  religious  or  occult  feelings.  There  la 
scarcely  anything  (bat  we  can  suppose  to  be  a  religious  or  mysti- 
cal s>-mhol  at  all  in  his  productions.  Ko  doubt  ho  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  what  is  culled  fftuhmn  in  bis  life;  be  did  things 
wv  (dtoitld  now  think  unreasonable  to  produce  desired  ends,  for 
that  IB  all  fetisbiem  amounts  to;  it  is  only  incorrect  science 
based  on  giie»»-work  or  fal*o  analogy,  and  entirely  different  in 
ita  nature  from  religion.  Ko  doubt  he  wo§  excited  by  his 
dreams,  and  bis  dreams  mixed  up  nt  times  in  his  mind  with  his 
waking  impresflir^ns  and  piizeled  him.  Since  be  buried  his  dead, 
and  since  e\'en  the  later  Xeunderthal  men  seem  to  have  buried 
their  dead,  and  apparently  with  food  and  weapons,  it  has  been 
argued  that  he  had  a  l«lief  in  a  future  life.  But  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  eupi>ose  that  early  men  buried  their  dead  with  food 
and  weapons  became  they  doubted  if  they  were  dead,  which  ia 
not  the  same  thing  as  believing  them  to  have  immortal  spirits, 
and  that  their  belief  in  their  continuing  vitality  was  reinforced 
by  dreams  of  the  departed.  They  may  have  ascribed  a  sort  of 
were-wolf  existence  to  the  dead,  and  wished  to  propitiate  them. 
Tbo  Iteindcer  man,  we  feel,  was  too  intelligent  and  too  like 
oOTwlvcs  U'Jt  to  have  hud  some  spt-cch,  but  quite  probably  it 
wM  not  very  serviceable  for  anything  l>eyond  direct  statement 
or  matter-of-fact  narrative.  He  lived  in  a  larger  ec«mnunity 
than  the  Xeanderthaler,  but  how  large  wo  do  not  know.    £x' 
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rept  when  game  ia  swarming,  buntinf;  commanities  iiiuiit  not 
kwp  togctlicr  in  Inr^v  Ivxlios  or  tlicy  will  stiirve.  Tko  Indians 
who  (jei>pnd  ii]>on  ihe  caribou  in  Labrador  niiint  be  tiring  under 
circumstances  rather  Jito  those  of  the  Reindeer  men.  They 
scAtter  in  small  family  groti]M,  as  the  caribou  scatter  in  teareb 
of  food;  but  when  the  deer  collect  for  tlie  •easonnl  mif^tion, 
the  Indinns  alio  collect.  That  is  tho  time  for  trade  and  f«a«t« 
ftnd  niarriagcii.  Tho  »imple»t  American  Indian  i»  10,000  yearft 
mere  eophieticatcd  than  the  Keindeci  man,  but  probably  that 
tort  of  gathering  and  dispersal  was  also  the  way  of  Keindccr 
men.  At  Solntre  in,  France  there  are  traces  of  a  great  camping 
and  feaitting  place.  There  was  no  doubt  an  exchange  of  news 
there,  bnt  one  may  doubt  if  there  waa  anything  like  an  exchange 
of  ideas,  One  ttces  no  scope  in  such  a  life  for  Theology  or  pliiloK- 
ophy  or  superstition  or  speculation.  Fears,  yc«;  b\it  unsyatem- 
atio  fears ;  fancies  and  freaks  of  the  imagination,  hut  personal 
and  transitory  freaks  and  fancies. 

Perhape  there  was  a  certain  power  of  suggestion  in  these  en- 
counters. A  fear  really  felt  needs  few  words  for  its  traDsmia- 
sion;  a  value  set  tipon  something  may  be  very  simply  oonvejed. 

In  these  qucstiuns  of  primitive  thought  and  rclif;ioJi,  wo 
must  remember  that  the  lowly  and  savage  jwopie*  of  to-day  prob- 
ably throw  -niTy  little  light  on  the  mental  state  of  men  before 
the  days  of  fully  developed  language.  Primordial  man  could 
have  had  little  or  no  tradition  before  the  development  of  speech. 
All  sax'agc  end  primitive  peoplest  of  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  are 
soaked  in  tradition — the  tradition  of  thousands  of  generations. 
They  may  have  weapons  like  their  remote  ancestors  and  methods 
like  them,  hut  what  were  slight  and  shallow  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  their  predecessors  are  now  deep  and  intricate 
proo^-es  worn  tliroughout  the  intervening  centuries  generation 
by  generation. 

§2 

Certain  very  fundamental  things  there  may  have  been  in 
men's  minds  long  before  the  coming  of  speech.  Chief  among 
these  must  have  been  fear  of  tho  Old  ilan  of  the  tribe.  The 
young  of  the  primitive  equal ting-pl are  grew  up  under  that  fear- 
Objects  assRciated  with  him  were  probably  forbidden.  Exery 
one  was  forbidden  to  touch  his  spear  or  to  sit  in  his  place,  just 
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KB  to-div  little  boys  uu«t  not  loucb  father's  pipe  or  alt  tn  bis 
duiir.  He  viin  probably  tbc  ina»ter  of  iill  the  wotiieii.  The 
youtlis  of  the  little  commuuity  had  to  remember  that.  The  idea 
of  aomflhimj  forbidden,  the  idea  o£  thiti^  bcini;,  at  it  is  callod, 
lahu,  not  In  Iw  touched,  not  to  be  Kxtked  at,  may  tlnis  have  (pM 
well  into  the  human  raimi  at  a  very  early  stape  indeed.  J.  J. 
Alkiniwn,  iu  his  Primal  Imip,  un  inj^eniuiiit  analysis  of  thvtic 
IHimitive  tabu»  which  are  found  amonir  eavage  peoples  all  over 
the  world,  the  tabus  that  separate  brother  and  sister,  the  tahua 
that  mnkv  a  man  nm  and  hi<lo  from  hiii  stt^p-iiiother,  traces  them 
to  sueh  a  fundamental  cause  as  this.  Only  by  tespcctinf;  this 
primal  law  could  thu  youD^r  male  hope  to  &)Ciipe  the  Old  Man's 
wrath.  And  the  Old  Han  must  have  been  an  actor  in  many 
a  primordial  ni^itmaro,  A  disposition  to  propitiate  him  even 
after  he  was  dead  i»  ({uite  uuilemiandable.  One  was  not  aure 
that  bo  wot  dead,  lie  might  only  be  asleep  or  sbamiuing. 
Long  after  an  Old  Man  was  dead,  when  there  was  nothing  tc 
reprcaent  liim  hut  *  mound  and  a  megalith,  the  women  would 
coavty  to  their  childnii  how  awful  uiul  wondiTful  he  was.  And 
being  alill  a  terror  to  ht.t  own  little  tribe,  it  was  easy  to  go  on 
to  hojring  that  he  would  be  ft  terror  to  other  and  buitilo  people. 
Iu  bis  life  bo  had  fought  for  his  tribe,  even  if  he  had  bullied 
it.  Why  not  when  he  was  dead  i  One  seea  that  the  Old  Man 
idea  was  an  idea  very  natural  to  the  primilivc  mind  and  CApnble 
of  greiil  dovflDpment.  And  opjx^ed  to  the  Old  Man,  more 
htiman  and  kindlier,  was  the  Mother,  who  hel)H^>d  and  sheltered 
and  adn»od.  The  pvycho-analysis  of  Freud  and  Jung  has  done 
mnirh  to  help  us  to  realiiw  how  grest  a  part  Father  fear  and 
Mother  love  still  play  in  tlie  nduptation  of  the  human  mind 
to  social  needs.  Tney  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  child- 
ish and  youthful  dreams  and  imaginations,  a  study  which  hju 
done  much  to  help  in  the  iniaginutivo  reconstruction  of  the  »oul 
of  primitive  man.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  a  powerful 
ohild.  Uo  saw  the  universe  iu  tcnns  of  the  family  herd.  His 
fe«r  of,  his  abjection  before,  the  Old  Man  mingled  with  his 
fear  of  the  dangerous  snimats  about  bim.  But  the  women  god- 
diM  were  kindlier  uud  more  subtle.  They  helpi-d.  they  pi-o- 
tceted,  tliey  gratified  and  consoled.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there 
was  something  about  them  loss  compreheusible  than  thu  direct 
brutality  of  the  Old  Man,  a  greater  mystery.  So  that  the 
Woman  also  had  her  vcstiuire  of  fear  for  him. 
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§  3 

AnoUior  idea  probably  urosi*  «ar]y  out  of  the  mysteriouB  Ti«it«- 
ttoQ  of  infectious  diEie«5«9,  and  tbnt  was  the  id«a  of  unclesn- 
nesB  and  of  being  accural.  From  that,  too,  there  may  have 
conio  an  idea  of  avoiding  particular  plavca  and  penoos,  and 
persons  in  panicular  phases  of  beslth.  Here  waa  the  root  of 
aiiotb«r  set  of  tabus.  Then  uian,  from  tlie  v«ry  dj)wn  of  his 
menial  life,  may  have  had  r  fpfiling  of  tho  sinister  about  pbice« 
and  thinf:8.  Aiiimals  who  droad  traps,  hare  that  feeling.  A 
tiger  will  almndon  its  usual  jungle  route  at  tho  sigbl  of  a  few 
threads  of  cotton.^  Like  moat  young  animala,  young  human 
being*  aru  eauiiy  made  fearful  of  this  or  tliat  by  their  nurses 
and  Beniors,  Here  is  another  set  of  ideas,  ideas  of  repulsion  and 
avoidance,  that  sprani^  up  almost  inevitably  in  men. 

As  soon  Its  speech  hognii  to  develop,  it  must  have  got  to  work 
upon  such  fundamental  feelings  and  begun  to  systeninlize  them, 
and  keep  them  io  mind.  By  talking  together  men  would  re- 
Inforco  each  other's  fejirs,  and  esfahlisb  a  common  tradition  of 
tabus  of  things  forbidden  and  of  things  unclean.  With  the 
idea  of  unoleannesx  would  come  ideas  of  cleansing  and  of  re- 
moving a  curse.  The  cleansing  would  be  conducted  througli 
the  advice  an<l  with  the  aid  of  wise  old  men  or  wise  old  women, 
and  in  gufh  eleaiwing  would  lie  the  germ  of  tho  earliest  priest- 
craft and  witchcraft. 

'  'Speech  from  the  first  would  be  a  powerful  supplement  to 
tho  merely  imitative  education  and  to  the  educjition  of  cuffs  and 
hlowA  conducted  by  a  sperchloes  pun-nt.  ifothers  would  tell  their 
young  and  kwM  their  young.  As  speech  developed,  men  would 
lind  they  had  experiences  and  persuasions  that  gave  them  or 
seemed  to  give  them  power.  They  would  make  secrets  of  these 
things.  There  is  a  double  streak  in  the  human  mind,  a  stnnik  of 
cunning  sccretivenesa  and  a  streak  perhaps  of  later  origin  that 
makes  us  all  anxious  to  tell  and  astonish  and  impress  each  other. 
Many  people  make  secrets  in  order  to  have  secrctB  to  tell.  Those 
Mcrota  of  early  men  they  would  convey  to  younger,  more  iro- 
preasionablo  people,  more  or  less  lirmeatly  and  impressively  in 
some  process  of  initiation,  iloreover,  the  pedagogic  spirit 
overflows  in  the  human  mind;  most  people  like  "tolling  other 
people  not  to."  Kxtensive  arbitrary  prohibitions  for  the  boys, 
'OUsfurd'i  BifU  and  Romaux  fn  |A<  /ndian  Jvnifie.  1918. 
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for  tli0  fnrls,  for  tfae  women,  also  probably  came  very  oarW  into 
tuimrni  liistory. 

Thm  the  idea  of  tlio  ainioter  has  for  it«  correlntivc  the  ulen 
of  ttie  propitiouft,  and  from  that  to  tli?  idea  of  making  thinpi 
propitioiiH  by  cercmontw  ia  an  M»y  step. 


8  4 


Out  of  imch  ideas  and 


iblo  of  kindred 


the 


a  jumblo  ot  kindred  on«e  ff 
fimt  cjuiisi-reiipiuiut  elements  in  human  life.  With  every  de- 
vslupment  nf  epeecli  it  beciune  puMiblo  to  iutensifv  and  do* 
velop  thi>  tradition  of  tflbua  and  roatruiiitg  and  e«remonic8. 
Tbrm  i»  not  a  anvagc  or  Wrbnric  race  to^iiy  that  is  not  held 
in  B  net  of  aueh  traditicn.  And  with  the  eominj?  of  the  primi- 
tire  hcrdsnun  ther«  u-uuld  bo  u  cousidi.' ruble  broadi-ning  out 
of  all  thia  sort  of  pmctice.  Tiling  hitherto  unheeded  would 
be  found  of  importance  in  htiman  affairs.  Neolithic  man  was 
nomadic  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  mere  davli^ht  drift  aftef 
food  of  the  primordial  hunter.  lie  was  fi  herdsman  upon  whoso 
mind  a  team  of  directiou  and  the  He  of  the  land  bud  becti 
forced.  Ho  watched  bis  flock  bj  night  aa  welt  t»  by  day.  TIm 
nm  by  day  and  prcaentlr  the  etars  by  night  helped  to  ^ida 
Ilia  miKTutiuns;  he  b«iran  to  find  after  many  ages  ihat  the  Btars 
are  steadier  guides  ihiiii  the  sun.  Ho  would  bcjciii  to  D0t4 
particular  stars  and  star  group!<,  ami  lo  diatin^iislL  any  in^ 
dividual  thing  was,  for  primitive  man,  to  believe  it  individu* 
alized  and  per»onnl.  lie  wmild  Ixyin  (<>  think  of  the  chief 
»tar»  ua  jiersonB,  very  shiuinjr  and  digniticd  and  trnstwtirthy 
persons  hH:king«t  him  like  bright  eyes  in  the  night.  His  prim); 
live  tilltge  slrengthenwl  his  sense  of  the  Beasons.  Particular 
stars  rnlci]  Lis  Iwarcns  when  seedtime  was  due.  Up  to  a  CCT- 
tnia  iMiiiif,  n  nn'untain  peak  or  what  not,  a  bright  Mar  moved, 
nigiit  after  niyht.  It  Mopjted  thpre,  and  then  night  after  night 
receded.  Surely  this  wax  a  sign,  a  silent,  mnrvcllous  warning 
to  Ibe  wittc.  The  l>Cf!tnninir»  of  agriculture,  we  mu.tt  remember, 
were  in  the  sul^-lropical  iWHie,  or  even  nearer  the  equator,  where 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shine  with  a  splendour  unknown 
in  uiurr  lenijierBle  hititndes. 

And  Kuolilhio  man  was  counting,  and  falling  under  the  spell 
of  ntirnliTTs.  Tlicre  arc  savsgo  languages  that  hiivc  no  word 
for  any  number  above  ti^'c.     Some  peoples  cannot  go  above 
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T^tcUAxc  atainc 


('menhir') 


two.  But  NeoHUiic  ineu  ia  the  lauds  of  his  orif^n  in  Asia  and 
Africa  erm  more  tbau  in  Kiirope  was  already  counting  liia 
accumulating  posseuionn,  Hv  v,-ii»  beginniuf;  to  qbo  talliM, 
and  wondering  at  the  trinngulority  of  three  and  the  squareoMs 
of  four,  and  why  some  quantities  like  twelve  were  ewy  to 
divide  in  sU  aorta  of  ways,  and  ethers,  like  tliirtvcii,  iinpoasible. 

Twelve  kecamo  a 
Aohle.  f;;>enerouB,  and 
familiar  number  to 
him,  and  thirteen 
rathi'r  an  mitcnst  and 
dii*rnpiiinlito  one. 

Probably  man  be- 
f^n  reckoning  time 
by  the  clock  of  the 
fiill  and  new  mooni. 
'Mo'inli^lit  is  an  im- 
"portant  thing  to  herda- 
men  who  no  longer 
merely  hunt  their 
herds,  but  watch  and 
guard  them.  Moon- 
Ught,  too,  was,  per- 
hnpH.  his  time  for 
love-making,  bb  in- 
deed it.  may  have  been 
for  primordial  man 
and  the  ground  ape 
nnopstor  before  him. 
But  from  the  phaae« 
of  the  moon,  as  his 
tillage  increased, 
man's  attitude  would 
go  on  to  the  greater  cycle  of  t)ie  eeaaona.  Primordial  man  prob- 
ably only  drifted  bi'forw  the  winter  as  the  days  grew  cold.  Neo- 
lithic man  knew  surely  that  the  winter  would  come,  and  (ttored 
bia  fodder  and  presently  bis  grain.  He  had  to  fix  a  seedtime, 
a  propitious  »x-diimo,  or  his  sowing  was  a  failure.  The  eurlioet 
recorded  reckoning  is  by  nHxrns  mid  by  generations  of  men. 
The  former  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  Hook  of  Genesis,  where, 
if  one  reads  the  great  ages  of  the  patriarchs  who  lived  befcm 
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'htBar  nuMilfas  inali-iit!  of  veurs,  MvthuHak-li  and  tb« 
^xeduced  to  a  credible  leugtli  of  lif«.  But  with  agri- 
culture begun  tbo  (liHU-uIt  \&ek  of  isquttriDR  the  lunar  montli 
witli  the  solar  yehi;  a  task  which  has  left  its  scars  on  our 
calendar  Iwdo^*.  Eastor  shifts  uneasily  from  year  to  ypar,  to 
tho  great  diMomfort  of  holiday-makers;  it  is  now  inconveni- 
ently  early  and  now  lute  in  the  seasoa  because  of  this  ancient 
raftrenoe  of  time  to  the  mooo. 

And  when  men  be^ran  to  move  vith  set  intention  from  place 
to  phira  with  their  oiiimul  and  other  ]>u8ac8Kiun:<,  then  they 
would  begin  to  develop  the  i<ieii  of  other  places  in  which  they 
were  not,  and  to  think  of  what  might  be  in  those  other  place* 
And  in  any  valley  wliwre  they  linjiercd  for  a  time,  they  would, 
ran eni1<p ring  how  they  grit  there,  ask,  "IIow  di<l  this  or  that 
other  thing  get  here  f"  They  would  begin  to  wonder  what  wai 
bej'ond  the  motintaina,  and  where  tlie  tun  went  when  it  Het, 
and  what  was  above  the  clouds. 


§8 

Tho  eapaoity  for  telling  tilings  increased  witli  their  vocabu- 
lary'. The  simple  individual  fancies,  the  unsystematic  fetish 
tricks  and  fundamental  tabus  of  PalHwIithic  man  bo^an  to  be 
handed  on  and  made  into  a  more  consiMcnt  system.  Men  be- 
gan to  tell  atoricH  about  themselvcH,  about  the  tribe,  about  its 
tabua  and  why  thoy  had  to  be,  about  the  world  and  the  why 
fur  thr  world.  A  trilial  mind  came  into  existeiioc,  a  traditionJ 
Paheolithic  man  n-as  certainty  morv  of  a  free  indi\-idualist, 
more  of  att  artist,  as  well  as  more  of  a  »uvage  than  Neolithic 
man.  ^Heolitbic  man  was  coming  under  prescription;  he  could 
be  trained  from  his  youth  and  told  to  do  things  and  not  to  do 
things;  he  was  not  »o  free  to  form  indopendont  itleas  of  his 
own  about  things.  He  hail  thoughts  given  to  him ;  he  wa^  under 
a  new  power  of  suggestion.  And  to  have  more  words  and  to 
attend  more  to  words  is  not  simply  to  increase  mental  power; 
words  themselves  are  powerful  tbin^  and  dangerous  tbinga. 
Pabeolithic  man's  words,  perhnp,  were  chiefly  just  names.  He 
ttied  them  for  what  they  were.  But  Neolithic  man  was  think' 
io^  about  these  words,  he  was  thinking  about  a  number  of  thinga 
with  a  ^eat  deal  of  verbal  confusion,  and  |?etting  to  some  odd 
concluaioua.     In  speech  he  had  woven  a  net  to  bind  his  race 
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together,  but  alao  it  was  a  net  about  his  feet.  Man  vas  bind- 
ing himself  into  new  and  larger  and  more  efficient  ctHnbina- 
tions  indeed,  hut  at  a  price.  One  of  the  most  notable  things 
about  the  Neolithic  Age  is  the  total  absence  of  that  free,  direct 
artistic  impulse  which  was  the  supreme  quality  of  later  Paheo- 
lithic  man.  We  find  much  industry,  much  skill,  polished  im- 
plements, pottery  with  conventional  designs,  co-operation  upon 
all  sorts  of  things,  but  no  eridenoe  of  personal  creatirenesa.* 
Self-suppression  is  beginning  for  men.  Man  has  entered  upon 
the  long  and  tortuous  and  difficult  path  towards  a  life  for  the 
common  good,  with  all  its  sacrilice  of  personal  impulse,  which  he 
is  still  treading  to-day. 

Certain  things  appear  in  the  mythology  of  mankind  again 
and  again.  Neolithic  man  was  CTiormously  impressed  by  ser- 
pents— and  he  no  longer  took  the  sun  for  granted.  Nearly 
everywhere  that  Neolithic  culture  went,  there  went  a  dispoeitioo 
to  associate  the  sun  and  the  serpent  in  decoration  and  worship. 
This  primitive  serpent  worship  spread  ultimately  far  beyond 
the  regions  where  the  snake  is  of  serious  practical  importance  in 
human  life. 

§6 

With  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  a  freeb  set  of  ideas  arose 
in  men's  minds.  We  have  already  indicated  how  easily  and 
naturally  men  may  have  come  to  associate  the  idea  of  sowing 
with  a  burial.  Sir  J.  6.  Frazer  has  pursued  the  development 
of  this  association  in  the  human  mind,  linking  up  with  it  the 
conception  of  special  sacrificial  persons  who  are  killed  at  seed- 
time, the  conception  of  a  specially  purified  class  of  people  to 
kill  these  sacrifices,  the  first  priests,  and  the  conception  of  a 
saerament,  a  cemnonial  feast  in  which  the  tribe  eats  portions 
of  the  body  of  the  victim  in  order  to  share  in  the  sacrificial 
benefits. 

Out  of  all  these  factors,  out  of  the  Old  Man  tradition,  out  of 
the  onotions  that  surround  Women  for  men   and  Men   for 

'Ludwig  Hopf,  fa  The  Human  Specie*,  calls  the  Uter  Pa,ItMlithie  ut 
"mkBculiDe"  »nd  tbe  Neolithic  "feminine."  The  pottery  wai  made  to 
women,  he  Mya.  and  that  accounta  for  it.  But  the  arrow-headi  were  made 
by  men,  and  there  was  Botbing  to  prevent  Neolithic  men  from  taki^ 
Bcraps  of  bone  or  slabs  of  rock  and  carving  them — had  they  dared.  Wa 
Niggest  they  dia   not  dare  to   do   bo. 
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romen,  out  of  Uio  desire  to  vKape  infection  and  unclcaniioefl, 

^wut  of  tlie  desir*  for  power  and  success  through  mntfic,  out  of 

the  uorificial  tradition  of  seedtime,  and  oat  of  a  number  of  like 
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belief*  and  mental  experimeiilK  iitid  misconceptions,  a  coiii)ilez 
!<omething  was  growing  up  in  the  lives  uf  men  which  was  be- 
giiinin)r  to  bind  them  togi'tlier  menlallv  and  eraotionallj  iu  a 
oimmon  life  and  action.    This  something  we  may  call  religion 
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seek  aacenduDcjr  orcr  otbvr  luun,  but  not  all  micli  motires  are 
or  bftd.  The  taagiciniis  usually  bclie\-e(l  more  or  Ivsa 
ill  tbeir  own  magic,  the  priests  io  their  ceremonies,  the  chiefs 
in  tlicir  rigbt.  Tito  history  uf  inuiiliiiid  lK'Ut:i;fortb  id  ii  bigtory 
lot'  ntoro  or  )«««  btiiul  enilMvoiirs  to  conceive  a  ooitunoo  pur|}Ose 
[in  relation  to  wbicL  all  men  may  live  bappily,  and  lo  create  iiud 
[dcrrlup  u  common  consciouiinvMJ  und  a  comiiioD  lilock  of  knowl- 
wliicli  may  #erv«  and  illnmiiiutu  Ibnt  purpoee.  In  a  vaat 
fTariety  of  forms  this  upp<.>arance  of  kings  and  priests  and  magio 
men  wae  happening  iill  over  the  world  uudcr  Neolithic  condi- 
tions. Everywhere  mankind  wa8  seeking  where  knowledge  und 
mastery  and  ma^ic  power  might  reside;  ererj-where  individual 
men  were  willing,  hunestly  or  dishonestly,  (o  rule,  lo  direct,  or  to 
be  tbo  magic  beings  who  would  reconcile  the  confuoiuns  uf  tho 
community.  An^icr  queer  derelopmeut  of  the  later  Patteo- 
lithie  and  Neolithic  ages  was  the  devdopmont  of  self-mutilation. 
3Ien  beigan  to  cut  tbem»elves  about,  to  excise  noses,  ears,  (iugvrs, 
teeth  und  the  like,  and  to  attacli  all  sortH  of  ^upergtitious  ideas 
to  these  nets.  Many  children  to-day  pasa  throuf^i  a  similar 
pbaee  in  their  mental  development.  There  ta  a  phase  in  the  life 
of  most  little  girls  when  ihey  ure  not  to  he  left  ulone  with  u  pair , 
of  aciesors  for  fear  that  they  will  cut  off  their  hair.  No  ani-l 
mal  does  anything  of  this  sort. 

In  many  ways  the  uimpUeity,  directness,  und  detachment  of' 
A  later  Palieolithic  rock-painter  appeal  more  to  mo<lem  sympa-i 
thie«  than  does  the  state  of  mind  of  the«e  Keulitbic  men,  full 
of  the  fear  of  siime  ancient  Old  Man  who  had  developed  into 
a  tribal  God  obsessed  by  ideas  of  sacrificial  propitiations,  mutila- 
tiona,  and  magic  mnrder.     Xi>  doulit  the  reindeer  hunter  was 
a  ruthless  hunter  and  &  combative  and  passionnie  creature,  but 
he  killed  for  reasons  we  can  still  understand ;  Neolithic  man, 
under  the  sway  of  talk  and  a  confused  tbonght  pmecss,  killed 
on  theory,  he  kilted  for  monstrous  and  now  incredible  ideas,  he] 
killed  those  he  loved  through  fenr  and  under  direction.    Thoae 
Neolilhio  men  not  only  made  human  ^cnliees  at  seedtime: 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppotie  tboy  sflcrificed  wives  and  slave*] 
at  tho  burial  of  tlieir  ehieftains;  they  killed  men,  women,  nud' 
children  whenever  they  were  under  adversity  and  thought  tbe. 
godx  were  atbirst.    They  practised  infanticide.    All  these  things 
pass^'d  on  into  the  Bronze  Age. 

Hitherto  a  social  consciousnets  bad  been  asleep  and  not  even 
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ilmnninfT  in  human  history,     lleforc  it  uwakencd  it  produced 
tiifliltimriti. 

Avmy  bcyuiul  the  ihiwn  of  hirtory,  3,(K)0  or  4,000  years  ago. 
imp  thinkii  of  tlio  Wiltshire  upinmU  in  the  twilifrhl  of  h  mid- 
nwmuiiT  day's  moruiuR.  The  torchra  p«lp  in  the  prowiDp  lipht. 
Odo  tins  II  dim  spprH ignition  of  a  proci'saion  throiif;h  tho  uvoiiuc 
>if  stone,  of  priofits,  perhapa  fantastically  dressed  with  skins 
and  Itorns  and  horrible  painted  tnaiiktt^oot  tlie  robod  and 
fa<Hrd€()  dignitaries  our  oriUts  repri'M.-nt  the  Druids  to  hare 
beeo^>f  chiefs  in  skins  adorned  with  neekluivs  nf  teeth  and 
bMring  vpenrs  and  axes,  their  fjroat  heads  of  hair  held  tip  wilh 
(rina  of  bone,  of  women  in  skinii  nr  tlaxeu  robe«,  of  a  Ki^eat 
prrriug  crowd  of  shock-headed  men  and  naked  children.  They 
have  ii(i»emMp<l  from  many  diMnnt  plaeea;  the  frraund  between 
the  avenues  and  Silhury  Hill  is  dotted  with  their  onc-nnip' 
inentfi.  A  certMin  festive  cheerfulness  prevails.  And  amidM 
the  throng  mnreh  the  appointed  human  vietinis,  suhmiMive. 
helpless,  staring  towards  the  distant  smoking  altar  at  whidi 
thrv  ore  to  die — thai  the  Imrveiitii  may  be  good  and  tlie  tribe 
JDi-rease.  ...  To  that  had  life  progreased  3.000  or  4,000  years 
tgo  from  its  starting-plaec  in  the  slime  of  tlie  tidal  besebes. 
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THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND 

g  1.  Is  Mankind  Still  DifferentuUingf    §  2.  The  Main.  BacM 
of  Mankind.     §  S.  The  Brunei  PeopUa. 

§1 

IT  IB  neceBBary  now  to  discuas  plainly  wbat  is  meant  hj  a 
phrase,  nsed  often  very  careleaaly,  "The  Racm  of  1^- 
kind." 

It  must  be  evid^t  from  what  has  already  been  ezpUioed 
in  Chapter  III  that  man,  so  widely  spread  and  subjected  there- 
fore to  great  differences  of  climate,  consuming  very  different 
food  in  different  regions,  attacked  by  different  enemies,  must 
always  have  been  undergoing  considerable  local  modification 
and  differentiation.  Man,  like  every  other  species  of  living 
thing,  has  constantly  been  tending  to  differentiate  into  Berersl 
species;  wherever  a  body  of  men  has  been  cut  off,  in  islands 
or  oceans  or  hy  deserts  or  mountains,  from  tbe  rest  (^  humanity, 
it  must  have  begun  very  soon  to  develop  special  characteristics, 
specially  adapted  to  the  local  conditions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  man  is  usually  a  wandering  and  enterprising  animal 
for  whom  there  exist  few  insurmountable  barriers.  Men  imi- 
tate men,  fight  and  conquer  them,  interbreed,  one  people  with 
another.  Concurrently  for  thousands  of  years  there  have  been 
two  sets  of  forces  ht  work,  one  tending  to  separate  men  into  a 
multitude  of  local  varieties,  and  another  to  remix  and  blend 
these  varieties  together  before  a  separate  series  has  been 
eBtablished. 

These  two  sets  of  forces  may  have  fluctuated  in  this  relative 
effect  in  the  past.  Palffiolithic  man,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  more  of  a  wanderer,  he  may  have  drifted  about  over  a 
much  greater  area,  than  later  Neolithic  man;  he  was  less  fixed 
to  any  sort  of  home  or  lair,  he  was  tied  by  fewer  possesslouia. 
Being  a  hunter,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  migrations  of  hiB 
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onlinary  (juarni-,  A  few  hiti\  MPiifton*  niMy  have  ttliiftinl  iiitii 
bundn'dB  of  milett.  Hv  may  thcrvfure  bare  mixed  very  widelv 
uul  de^'eloped  few  varieties  orrr  tJie  KTcnter  part  of  the  world. 

The  appearance  of  agriculture  tended  to  tie  those  com- 
munities of  mankind  that  t<Kik  it  up  to  the  region  in  which  it 
waa  most  conveniently  carried  on,  und  »o  to  favour  differentia- 
tion. Mixing  or  differentiation  ia  not  dcpend«it  upon  a  hiffher 
or  lower  fltage  of  civilization ;  many  sara^  tribes  wander  now 
for  hundreds  of  mile« ;  many  Enf;li«b  viUagerti  in  tlie  eighteenth 
reniurt'.  on  the  other  blind,  hiid  never  been  more  than  cifjht 
or  ten  miles  from  their  villages,  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
nor  gmndfuthcm  before  tlicm.  iliintinj;  peoples  often  have 
enormous  range.  The  Labrador  countrj',  for  instance,  is  in- 
habited by  a  few  thousand  Indiana,  who  follow  the  one  great 
bard  of  raribou  as  it  wanders  yearly  north  and  then  south 
again  in  purxuit  of  food.  This  mere  handfal  of  people  oarers 
■  territory  ns  largo  as  France.  Nomad  peoples  h1«o  range  very 
widely.  Some  Kalmnck  tribes  are  said  to  travel  nearly  a  tbou- 
eand  miles  between  siimmi-r  and  winter  pasture. 

It  carries  out  this  itiiggeiition,  that  Palteolithic  man  ranged 
widely  and  was  distributed  thinly  indeed  but  uniformly, 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  Paheotithic  remains  wo  find  are 
rrerywhere  astonishingly  uniform.  To  quote  Sir  John  Evans, 
"The  implements  in  distant  lands  are  so  identical  in  form  and 
character  with  the  Britinh  specimens  that  they  might  have  been 
■nannfaetnred  by  the  same  hands.  ...  On  the  bauka  of  the 
Nile,  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  its  present  levo),  implements 
of  the  European  types  have  been  difcovered;  while  in  Soma- 
lilatid,  in  an  ancient  river-valley  at  a  great  elevation  above  the 
tfA,  Sir  II.  \V.  8eton>Karr  has  collected'  a  large  number  of 
implriiMVts  formed  of  flint  and  qtiartzite,  which,  judging  from 
tbcir  form  and  character,  tiiigbt  have  been  dug  out  of  the  drift- 
dipodits  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine,  the  Thames  or  the  ancient 
Solent." 

I'baacs  of  spreading  and  intermixture  have  probably  alter- 
nated with  phases  of  settlement  and  specialization  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  But  up  to  a  few  hinxircd  years  ago  it  is  probable 
that  since  the  days  of  (he  Pala^lilhic  Age  at  leai«t  niunkind  has 
on  the  wliole  been  differentiating.  The  species  hait  <li(Terentiated 
in  that  period  into  a  very  great  nurolwu-  of  varieties,  many  of 
which  have  reblcnded  with  othera,  which  have  spread  and  under- 
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gone  further  difFer«itiatioit  or  bectwne  extinct.  Wherever 
there  has  been  a  Btrongly  marked  local  difiFerence  of  condi- 
tions and  a  check  upon  intermixture,  there  one  is  almost  obliged 
to  assume  a  variet;  of  mankind  must  have  appeared.  Of  such 
local  varieties  there  must  have  been  a  great  multitude. 

In  one  remote  corner  of  the  world,  Tasmania,  a  little  cut- 
off population  of  people  remained  in  the  earlj  Palieolithic 
stage  until  the  discovery  of  that  island  by  the  Dutch  in  1642. 
They  are  now,  unhappily,  extinct.  The  last  Tasmanian  died  in 
1877.  They  may  have  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
for  15,000  or  20,000  or  25,000  years. 

But  among  the  numerous  obstacles  and  intermptiona  to  in- 
termixture there  have  been  certain  main  barriers,  such  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  highlands,  once  higher,  and  the  now  van- 
ished seas  of  Central  Asia  and  the  like,  which  have  cut  off  great 
groups  of  varieties  from  other  great  groups  of  varieties  over 
long  periods  of  time.  These  separated  groups  of  varieties  devel- 
oped very  early  certain  broad  resemblances  and  differences. 
Most  of  the  varieties  of  mea  in  eastern  Asia  and  America, 
but  not  all,  have  now  this  in  common,  that  they  have  yellowish 
buff  skins,  straight  black  hair,  and  often  hif^  cheek-bones. 
Most  of  the  native  peoples  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  but  not 
all,  have  black  or  blackish  skins,  flat  nosee,  thick  lips,  and 
frizzy  hair.  In  north  and  western  Europe  a  great  number  of 
peoples  have  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  ruddy  compl^iions;  and 
about  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  prevalence  of  white-ekinned 
peoples  with  dark  eyes  and  black  hair.  The  black  hair  of  many 
of  these  dark  whites  is  straight,  but  never  so  strong  and  wave- 
less  as  the  hair  of  the  yellow  peoples.  It  is  straighter  in 
the  east  than  in  the  west.  In  southern  India  we  €nd  brownish 
and  darker  peoples  with  straight  black  hair,  and  these  as  we 
pass  eastward  give  place  to  more  distinctly  yellow  peoples. 
In  scattei-ed  islands  and  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  we  find 
anotlior  serica  of  binck  and  brownish  peoples  of  a  more  lowly 
type  with  frizzy  hiiir. 

But  it  must  be  home  in  inind  that  these  are  very  loose- 
fitting  generalizations.  Some  of  the  areas  and  isolated  pockets 
of  mankind  in  the  Asiatic  area  may  have  been  under  conditions 
more  like  those  in  the  European  area;  some  of  the  African 
areas  are  of  a  more  Asiatic  and  less  distinctively  African  type. 
We  find  a  wavy-haired,  fairish,  hairy-skinned  race,  the  Amu. 
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in  J«p«Q.  Tbey  are  more  like  the  Europeous  in  tlicir  facinl 
type  than  tb©  durruuiidiiig  yellow  Jnpaucsu.  Thpy  may  bo 
«  drifted  patch  of  the  whiles  or  tlicy  may  be  a  (]uitc  dtatioct 
LfWOple.  We  find  primitive  blsck  people  iu  the  Andaman  lalands 
'far  away  from  AnttrHlin  iind  far  awuy  from  Africa.  There  is 
a  Itreak  of  very  negroid  blood  traceable  in  aoiilli  Persia  and 
tomt'  parts  of  India.    Tiicw  are  tho  "Asiatic"  nc^^ida.    There 
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it  Ultltf  or  no  proof  that  till  black  iwople,  the  Au«traliuni>.  the 
.■AtUlic  oen^ids,  and  the  iicfi^ruee,  derive  from  one  orifpn,  hut 
oaiy  that  they  have  lived  for  vaxt  pt'riodii  nndi^r  iiimilar  con- 
ditiona.  We  must  not  asnime  that  huiiiBii  lieingH  in  the  eatit- 
era  Amtic  area  nere  all  ditferentiutin;;  in  one  direction  and 
nil  the  human  heings  in  Africa  in  another.  There  were  Rreat 
oirrcnta  of  tendency,  it  is  trtie,  but  tberc  were  also  hackwalera, 
etidiea,  adinixUirei*,  rcadniixtiiri'S,  iind  leakii^w  from  one  main 
area  to  the  other.  A  coloured  map  of  the  world  to  iihow  the 
racM  would  not  present  just  four  Rreat  areas  of  colour;  it 
woaid  have  to  be  dabbed  oT«r  with  a  multitude  of  tints  and 
intermediate  !ihad«a,  simple  here,  mixed  and  ovorlappinf;  there. 
In  the  early  XeoHtbic  Period  in  Kurope — it  may  be  10,000 
or  lii.OOO  years  ajto  or  iO — man  w»a  ditTerentiatinfc  all  over  the 
world,  and  he  had  already  differentiated  into  a  number  of 
tirieti«s,  but  ho  has  never  differentiated  into  different  spetifit. 
A  ''■pedes,"  we  mu«t  remember,  in  bidogicBl  lao^usf^  is  dia- 
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ttnguishcd  from  a  '"variety"  by  the  fnot  Ihal  varieties  can 
inlerbrfod,  while  specie*  cither  do  not  do  »n  or  produce  off- 
aping  wbicli,  like  nitilea,  nn-  slerilo.  All  muiilcind  can  inter- 
breed freely,  can  Icam  to  understand  the  same  «p«och,  can 
adapt  iteetf  to  co-operation.  And  in  the  present  a^e,  man  i» 
probablj  no  longer  undergoing  diffei'eiitiation  at  nil.  R«- 
admixture  is  now  a  far  atrungicr  force  than  differentiation.  Men 
mingle  more  and  more.  Mankind  from  the  riew  uf  a  biolugirt 
is  an  animal  speciee  in  a  state  of  arrested  differentiation  and 
pooflihle  readmixture. 

§2 

It  18  only  in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  the  varietieii 
of  men  came  to  be  regarde<l  in  this  light,  as  a  tangle  of  differ- 
entiations recently  arrested  or  atill  in  prt^ess.  Before  that 
time  students  of  mankind,  infliiencctl,  consciously  or  uncon- 
8cioU8ly,  by  the  story  of  Noah  and  ihe  Ark  and  his  three  sons. 
Sbem,  Ham.  and  Japhet,  were  inclined  to  classify  men  into 
three  or  four  great  rac«a  and  the>'  wvro  diepo«cd  to  regard  these 
races  as  having  always  bt^n  separate  things,  descended  from 
originally  separate  ancestors.  They  ignored  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  blended  raci-s  and  of  special  local  isolations  and  varia- 
tions. The  claasification  has  varied  considerably,  but  there 
haa  been  rather  too  mucli  readineas  to  assume  that  mankind 
must  bo  completely  divisible  into  three  or  four  main  groups. 
Ethnologists  (students  of  race)  have  fallen  into  grie^'ous  dis- 
putes about  a  multitude  of  minor  peoples,  as  to  whether  thoy 
were  of  this  or  that  primary  race  or  "mixed,"  or  strayed  early 
forms^  or  what  not.  liut  all  races  are  more  or  \ese  mixed.  There 
arc,  no  doubt,  four  main  groups,  but  each  is  a  miscellany,  and 
there  are  little  groups  that  will  not  go  into  any  of  the  four 
main  divisions. 

Subject  to  these  reservations,  when  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  when  we  speak  of  these  main  divisions  we  mean  not  simple 
and  pure  races,  but  groups  of  races,  then  they  have  a  certain 
convenience  in  diacussion.  Over  the  European  and  Mediter- 
ranean area  and  western  Asia  there  are,  and  bare  been  for  many 
thousand  years,  white  people*,  usually  called  the  Oaccasiahh, 
Bubdivided  into  two  or  three  subdiWsions,  the  northern  blonds 
or  Nordic  race,  an  alleged  intermediate  race  about  which  many 
authorities  are  doubtful,  the  so-called   Alpine  race.*  and  the 
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Hnthern  darlc  whiles.  i)ie  Medilerrniiean  or  Ibcrinn  rncc;  over 
eaatem  Aaia  aiid  Aiiierics  a  »econil  group  of  races  prevails,  iho 
MoNOOi.tAN».  giiicrally  with  vcllow  ttkias,  struif^ht  black  bair, 
■ad  iturdv  bodies;  over  Africa  the  Xeoboe8,  and  in  the  r^oD 
of  Australia  and  New  (ruinf.'a  tho  black,  primitive  Aua- 
TiALoiiw.  Thme  arc  convenient  tonm,  provided  the  student 
bnrs  in  mind  that  Ihfv  arc  ni^t  exactly  defined  tertrm.  They 
reprcwut  only  the  common  characteristics  of  certain  main 
Ipvuiis  of  ruce)>;  they  leave  out  a  number  of  little  peoples  who 
belong;  properly  to  none  of  tbeito  dirisiona,  and  tliey  dier^^rd 
>tho  pcr|)eiual  mixing  where  the  main  i^roups  overlap. 

M 

The  Mediterranean  or 
Dwrian  division  of  the 
Caucasian  race  had  a 
wider  mnKO  in  curly 
tifne«i,  and  was  a  Ies9  spe- 
cialized and  distinctive 
type  than  the  Xordic.  It 
is  very  hard  to  doKnp  it's 
sou  t  b  w  »  rd  boundaries 
from  the  Xei^,  or  to 
mark  off  !tg  early  trnees 
in  Central  AHa  from 
thoM  of  e«r1y  Monf^diaiiH. 
Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  '  says  that  Uuxley  "had  long  suspected 
a  common  origin  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Dravidians  of  India, 
perhap*  a  long  belt  of  brown-skinned  men  from  India  to  Spain 
10  very  early  days.*' 

It  is  possible  that  this  "belt"  of  Huxley's  of  dark-while  and 
brown-skinned  men,  this  race  of  brunet-browii  folk,  ultimately 
spread  even  farther  than  India ;  that  they  reached  to  the  shore* 
of  the  Pacific,  and  that  they  were  e\'erywhen?  the  original 
poaaeisortt  of  tlie  Neolilhtc  culture  and  the  lieginners  of  what 
we  cull  civilization.  It  is  possible  that  these  Brunei  peoples 
■re  so  to  speak  the  bajnf  peopki*  of  our  modem  world.  The 
Nordic  and  the  }1ongf>lian  ]M>op]e«i  may  have  been  but  nortb- 
WMt«'n  fnd  nonh-castern  branches  from  this  more  fuoda* 
■  Ny  Ih^tiet.  uod«r  dat«  ol  July  IS,  I8D4. 
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mental  atem.  Or  iho  i^orciic  rate  may  have  been  a  branch, 
while  the  Moti^ilian,  liko  tlie  Negro,  miiy  luivi.-  \icva  anocber 
equal  niid  ilistinpt  stem  witb  whit-^  the  brunet-browoa  met  nnd 
mingled  in  tSuuth  Cliiiii.     Or  die  Xonlic  jwoplvs  Also  may 

'  liave  di'velopod  separately  from  a  palieolilhic  slaice. 

At  some  period  in  humon  bistory  (see  Elliot  Smith's  Migra- 
tions of  Early  Vuliurf)  tbiTO  seonte  to  liavi-  been  a  special  ty[)c 
of  Neolithic  ciilttire  widely  distributed  in  the  world  which  had 
a  eroup  of  features  so  curiouM  mid  to  unlikely  to  have  been 

I  iodepeodently  developed   in  dillerent  ^e^ions  of   the  eaxtb, 


M  to  compel  us  to  believe  that  it  was  in  effect  one  culture.    IJt| 

reached  through  all  the  ref^onB  inhabited  by  the  bniiict  Mcdl* 

terraiieiin  race,  and  beyond  thnnig'h  India,  Further  India,  np 

the  Pacific  4.-oa$it  of  China,  and  it  Hpre«(l  nt  InM  across  the 

[pacific  and  to  Mexico  and  Peru.    It  was  a  coastal  culture  not 

retdtinf^  deeply  inland. 

Thia  peculiar  development  of  the  Neolithic  culture,  which 

Elliot  Smith  called  the  h>-lii>\Hh\<  '  culture,  iucliidi^d  many  or 

Alt  of  the  following  odd  praeticee:  (1)  circumcision,   (2)  the 

\ery  (jucer  cnslom  of  )>endin);  tbo  father  to  lied  when  a  child 

' "Hnn stone"   <ailtiirr    btM-ame   nf   tlic  ■un    wnrslilp   and    (li«   mCfnlltliB. 

L^bU  i»  not  n  vFrr  liappil.v  cliimtn  frm.  It  auggnilji  a  division  csuivalcnt 

fto  MliKilllliir  (uM  fttriiif)  ami  nroHlhic  (n*w  slonv),  «h«r««l  It  il  a  aulh 
lli«(si«ii  uf  tlie  ncolitliic  culture. 
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is  bom,  knowu  aa  the  rouvtide,  (3)  tlio  practice  of  mnHiwg?, 
(4)  tile  making  of  muaiiiiiotf.  (r>)  mvpilitliic  nioniimcuts  '  {e.g. 
SioRdicnge),    (ft)    artilicial  dnfoniiiilinn  nf  the  hmida  nf  (he 


MotMffliaw  tjff 


lOUuck 


CKuiw 


AmarinJuB 


vonng  liy  bandRgee,  (T)  tattooing,  (8)  roli^ioua  association  of 

,  tbe  sun  and  the  serpent,  hhiI  (»>  (lie  uw  of  ibo  ityinbol  kuown 

~    tho  Hwaatika   (s«<e  tiinire)   for  good  luok.     Tl'iis  odd  Hlile 


CmaeiiaJAn.  ^vp** 


TiTiiilit nil  'NcN'dic  M«3iitoTMn««n 

(Jor  </A^*)  (J;n«iiflA.n*A^)  fBotir) 


•)->'.  K 


nymbol  spiriB  gaily  romid  tJie  world;  it  BeeroB  incredible  that' 
men  would  have  invpntH  und  iniide  n  pet  of  it  twioe  over. 
Elliot  Smith  traces  lhr-«>o  mwocintoil   prncticcB  in  a  sort  of 
'  Mi««llUile    monUBwaU   hav»   b««a    mailn    qiilt«    rn-folly   h^    primltir* 
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conBtelUtioii  all  over  ihU  ^rcnt  Mcditcrruncan- India  Ocean-Pn- 
cifii!  arcii.  Wliere  one  occurs,  most  of  the  other*  occur.  They 
link  nritlanv  witli  Itornm  and  Peru.  But  this  cnoRteltation 
of  pracliifs  does  iiol  crop  up  in  the  primitive  homes  of  Nordic 

I  Or  Jdongoliun  peoples,  nor  does  it  extend  southward  much  be- 

\yonA  equatorial  ATrica. 

For  thousands  of  vears,  from  IS.OOO  to  l.OOO  b.c.,  such  a 
brtiolithic  Nvolithic  culture  and  its  brownish  poeaesnors  may 
bnve  been  ooning  round  the  world  through 

I  tbo  wanner  n^oiis  of  the  world,  driftinj;  by 

^Cattot*  often  acrot*  wide  strptchcit  of  Kn. 
Tt  was  then  the  hijihest  culture  in  tli«  world; 
it  ni«Uined  tho  lar^^cfrt,  moat  highly  de- 
Tetoped  eomniunitifs.  And  its  region  of 
origin  may  have  been"  as  Elliot  Smith  sug- 
ferts,  tlw  Mediterramiin  and  North  African 

ifpjpon.     It  migrated  slowly  age  bv  age.     It 

I  iniut  haw  l>eon  spreiidiiig  up  the  Pacific  Coast  and  across  the 
blanil  atcpping-dtones  to  America,  long  after  it  had  pa»»ed 
00  into  other  dcvploprnt'iils  in  its  areas  of  origin.  Many  of 
Iho  pcople«  of  tho  Kant  Indies,  Mcliinrsia  and  Polynesia  were 
Itill  in  this  heliolithic  stage  of  development  when  they  were 
diswivercd  by  European  navigators  in  the  eightoeuth  century. 
Ilie  first  eivilizMtions  in  Eg.vpt  and  the  Euphrates-Tigris  vat- 
Icy. probably  developwi  directly  onl  of  this  widespread  culture. 
We  will  diacuM  later  whether  the  Chinese  civilization  hud  a 
JifTertnt  origin.  The  Semitio  uomnds  of  the  Arabian  desert 
■eetn  ulao  to  have  had  a  heliolithic  stage. 


n^Stm^tiks. 
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SIII 
THE  LAA'GUAGES  OF  MANKIND 


S  1.  No  One  Frimitivo  Language.  ^  2.  The  ArytM  Lanr 
guag€9,  %  3.  The  iiemilic  Languaffes.  §  4.  The  JlamUU 
Language*,  i  S.  The  UraJ-Alidir  himjiMge^.  §  6.  The 
Chinew  Languages.  §  7.  Other  Lan^juage  Orouffs.  %  S.  A 
PoasibJe  Primitive  Language  Group.  ^  D.  Sonu:  IwUied 
Languages. 

§1 

IT  i»  improbable  that  there  wns  ever  audi  ii  thing  nit  a  com- 
muD  bimiuii  laii;j;iiagc.  We  know  notbinj:  of  the  lao^iaf^o 
of  Palteolitliic  in«D;  wo  do  Dot  oven  kuow  wlietbvr  Pulieo- 
litbie  man  talketl  fnely. 

We  know  that  Pulsulitbic  man  had  a  keen  sonse  of  form 
and  nttiludi-,  bcoaii»o  uf  Lin  druwirif^:  and  it  has  been  aug' 
|Ce»tcd  that  bp  communicated  bis  ideas  very  largely  by  gwture. 
Prottably  such  words  tia  the  earlier  men  used  were  mainly  criut 
(if  nlnrin  or  passion  or  names  fur  concrete  things,  and  in  many 
ca»eH  tbey  were  probably  imitative  sounds  made  by  or  aasoci- 
Ated  with  tiie  things  named.' 

Tbe  first  lan^inges  were  proliably  smalt  collections  of  stidi 
words;  tbey  consisted  of  interjections  and  nounn.  Probably  the 
nouns  wore  said  in  different  intonations  to  convey  difForenI 
ncaaings.  If  Piilirolitbic  man  bad  a  word  for  "horse"  or 
"hear,"  he  probably  showed  by  tone  or  gesture  whether  ho 
meant  "bear  is  coming,"  "bear  is  going,"  "bear  is  to  be  hunted," 
"dead  bear,"  "I««r  has  I>eeii  here,"  "bear  did  thii,"  and  so 
on.  Only  very  slowly  did  tho  human  mind  develop  methods 
of  indicating  action  and  relationship  in  a    formal  manner. 

'Blr  Arthur  Enna  lUKiCMle  that  In  Anwrloa  •l^n-luisaafla  aroM  biion 
»prtf\\,  bMaiiw   th«  *igii'1anf;ua|r«   U   c4)tnnion   tn   all    ln<ll&n*    In   Korth 
Acunri'a,  wbiTra*  the  lan|{iU|i<'ii  nrr  <ll(Ti>m)l. 
tAa  Ctaaaica.— a  M. 
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lUoclerii  languages  coulain  many  tlioiitiaiidH  of  words,  but  the 
eurlicT  lutijnu^os  vuuld  liuvf  iwuiiiHtcd  ouly  of  a  few  hundred. 
It  in  sai<l  that  even  ,niodern  Kuropan  ]>oaiiant«  can  get  along 
with  soiiiothing  Xims  than  a  thousand  words,  and  it  is  quite 
c-ODceivftliU*  thiil  so  Intc  as  the  Karly  Nculichic  Period  that  waa 
the  limit  of  the  available  vocabulary.  Prohabk  men  did  not 
indulge  in  tho^e  dtty*  in  conversation  or  description.  For  nar- 
rative purposes  they  danced  and  acted  rather  than  told.  They 
had  no  method  of  cotiutiug  beyond  a  method  of  indicating  two 
by  A  dual  numl>er,  and  some  way  of  cxprctwin^  many.  The 
growth  of  BfpjKrcb  was  at  first  a  very  alow  process  indeed,  and 
frrnmmaticul  fortns  and  the  oxpre««ion  of  ab«traft  ideas  may 
have  come  very  late  in  human  history,  perhaps  only  400  or 
500  generations  ago. 


8  2 

The  students  of  langnagea  ( philolt^sts)  tell  us  that  they  are 
unable  to  trace  with  certainty  any  common  features  in  all  the 
languages  of  mankind.  Thev  cannot  even  find  noy  etcmeuts 
common  to  all  the  Caucasian  languages.  >J'hey  Hud  over  great 
ureas  groups  of  laugun^^os  which  hare  similar  root  words  and 
einiilur  way»  of  expres.<)ing  the  same  idea,  but  then  they  find 
in  other  areas  languages  which  appear  to  be  dissimilar  down 
to  their  fundamental  iitruclure,  which  express  action  and  rcia* 
tion  by  entirely  dissimilar  devices,  and  have  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent grammatical  scheme.  One  great  group  of  languages, 
for  example,  now  covers  nearly  all  Europe  and  stretches  out  to 
India ;  it  includes  English,  French,  German,  Spanish.  Italian, 
Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  Persian,  and  various  Indian  tonguc». 
It  is  colled  the  Indo-European  or  Abvan  family.  The  same 
fundamental  roots,  the  same  grammatical  ideas,  are  traceable 
through  all  this  family.  Compare,  for  p-xample,  English  father, 
mother,  German  vatfr,  mutfer,  Latin  pater,  mater,  Greek  paler, 
meter,  French  pire.  mire,  Amienian  hair,  mair,  Siniserit  [tiiar, 
matar,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner  the  Aryan  languages  ring 
the  changes  on  a  great  number  of  fundnmeutal  words,  /  in  Iho 
Germanic  languages  becoming  p  in  Latin,  ami  so  on.  They 
follow  ft  law  of  variation  called  Grimm's  Law.  Tliese  langiiagea 
are  not  different  thin^B.  they  are  variations  of  one  thing.  The 
people  who  use  these  iunguages  think  in  tJie  same  way. 
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At  one  time  in  tlie  remute  past,  in  the  Neolithic  Af^,  that  is 
to  ray  6,000  ye»r»  or  more  k^>,  tlion;  may  tiave  been  one  simple 
ori^nal  gpeedi  from  wliich  itll  thpue  Arynn  lau^ages  bare 
differeotiutod.  Somewhere  between  Central  Enrope  and  Weat- 
vm  Aiiia  (hero  niu:«t  hnvo  wandered  a  number  of  tribes  safS- 
ctently  inlenningled  to  develop  and  niie  one  tongue.  It  ia 
cODrenimt  hero  to  call  them  the  Aryan  peoplee.  Sir  IT.  11. 
Johnston  has  called  Ihem  "Aryan  Uiiitsians.''  They  belonged 
mostly  to  the  Cancusian  group  of  races  and  to  the  blond 
and  norlbern  subdivision  of  Iho  group,  to  the  Nordic  race 
that  is. 

Ilrre  one  must  sound  a  not4<  of  waruiuf;.  There  was  a  time 
when  Ihe  phitologijtts  were  ilit^jtooed  to  emifii^e  languages  and 
raoed.  and  to  suppow  that  people  who  once  all  spoke  the  same 
tong\io  must  be  all  of  the  Mime  bl<Kid.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  eaew,  as  the  reader  will  understand  if  he  will  think  of  the 
negT'ifs  of  the  United  Stdtts  who  now  all  speak  English,  or  of 
the  Irish,  who — excejrt  for  purpo»es  of  poliiiral  demonstration 
— DO  longer  speak  the  old  Erse  language  but  English,  or  of 
the  Cornish  people,  who  have  lost  their  ancient  Keltic  speech. 
But  what  a  eommnn  language  dop»  do,  is  to  show  that  a  rom- 
mnn  intercourse  has  existed,  and  the  possibility  of  intermix- 
ture; and  if  it  dtM>s  not  puint  to  a  common  origin,  it  points 
at  lean  to  ■  common  future. 

Bnt  even  this  original  Aryan  language,  which  was  a  spoken 
speech  perhaps  4,000  or  3,000  n.c,  was  by  no  means  a 
primordial  language  or  the  language  of  a  savage  race.  Its 
earliest  speakers  were  in  or  past  the  Neolithic  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  had  grammatical  forms  and  verbal  devices  of  aonie  com- 
plexity. The  vanished  metlioda  of  expression  of  the  later  Paheo- 
lithic  peoplen.  of  the  AKilinns,  or  of  the  early  Neolithic  kitchen- 
midden  people  for  insianrr,  were  probably  much  cruder  than 
the  most  elementary'  form  of  Aryan. 

Probably  the  Aryan  group  of  languages  became  distinct  in 
a  wide  rcpion  of  which  the  I)iinul»e,  UniepiT,  l)ou.  and  Volga 
were  the  main  rivers,  a  region  that  extended  eastward  beyond 
the  Ural  mountains  north  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea.  The  area  over 
wliiob  the  Arvan  speakers  roamed  probably  did  not  for  a  long 
time  reach  to  the  Atlniitic  or  ti>  the  aouth  of  the  Black  8«a  be- 
yond Asia  Minor.  There  was  nn  effectual  separation  of  Europe 
from  Asia  then  at  the  Boiponts.     The  Danubo  flowed  east- 
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ward  to  a  preat  m»  ibat  i-'xtfiKiwl  across  the  Volf^a  r^ion  oi 
aouth-easterQ  Ituseia  right  iulu  Turkt.'stau,  tmd  included  the 
Bluck,  Cusfnaii,  and  Aral  Seas  of  todav.  Perbapo  it  sent  out 
anna  to  the  Arctic  OceiiTi.  It  must  have  been  a  pretty  effec- 
tive barrier  betwewi  the  Aryan  speakers  and  the  people  iii  north- 
eaMem  Aaia.  South  of  this  isea  «tretcbed  a  continuous  shore 
from  the  Ualkan»  to  Afghanistan.  Xortli-we«t  of  it  a  refpoQ 
of  twnmps  and  Ingoous  reached  to  the  Baltin 


§8 

Koxt  to  Aryan,  philolnpsts  distinguish  another  group  of 
JlBgiiHIfes  which  Acitin  to  Lave  been  made  (]uile  separRlely  from 
&  vVryan  laupiiifjos,  the  Semitic.  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are 
kindred,  but  lliev  eeem  to  have  even  a  different  set  of  root 
words  from  the  Aryan  tongue^) ;  they  express  their  ideas  of  rela- 
tionship in  a  different  way;  the  fundamental  ideas  of  thmr 
graiuinartt  arc  ppnprally  different.  They  were  in  all  probability 
made  by  human  commimiticH  quite  out  of  lovich  with  the  Aryans, 
BOpflrately  oud  indepcmlently.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Abyssinian, 
ancient  Assyrian,  ancient  Phicnician,  and  a  number  of  aeaociatod 
tongues  Bi-e  put  t.^ther,  lliorefore,  as  being  derived  from  a  aec- 
ond  primary  laiigiiiijii-.  wliidi  is  called  the  Semitic.  In  the 
very  beginning))  of  recorded  history  we  find  Aryan-speaking 
peoples  and  Semitic-speaking  peoploa  currying  on  the  liveliest 
intercourse  of  war  and  Irndc  round  ami  about  ibe  c«etern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  fundamental  differences  of  the 
primary  Aryan  and  primary  Semitic  languages  oblige  ua  to 
betiei-e  that  in  early  Neolithic  times,  before  the  hiatorical 
period,  there  must  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  an  alnioet 
ootnplrte  sepnrulion  of  the  Aryan-speaking  and  tlte  Semitic- 
speaking  peoples.  The  latter  seem  to  have  lived  eilhw  in  soutll 
Arabia  or  in  north-cast  Africa.  In  tlie  opening  centnriea  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  the  original  Aryan  speakers  and  the  original 
Seniilic  speakers  were  probably  living,  so  to  speak,  in  different 
worlds  with  a  miniintint  of  intercourse.  Racially,  it  would 
seem.  Ihey  had  a  remote  common  origin ;  both  Aryan  speakara 
and  Semites  are  cla«»ed  as  Caucasians;  but  while  the  original 
Aryan  sipeakers  seem  to  have  been  of  Nordic  race,  the  original 
S<Mnitcs  were  rather  of  the  Mediterranean  type. 
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Pbilolog;Ut8  apeak  witb  leeti  unanimity  of  a  third  group  of 
_  itgBBf  the  ILauitic,  wbich  some  Jeclurc  to  be  distiuct  fruin, 
Tiod  other*  allivU  to,  tbe  Semitic     Thi-  weight  of  opiiiion  in- 
cliiiV3  nw  towards  the  idea  of  some  primordial  coQttectioD  of 
tbeee  two  ^oupa.     The  Hamitic  group   is  ccrtuinlv   it  mucb 
wider  and  uiorv  vnriou»  language  group  than  the  Semitic  or  lite 
Aryan,  and  the  Semitic  tonpies  arc  more  of  a  family,  have 
more  of  a  comtiiiiu   liktMioiu,   than  the  Aryan.     The  Semitic 
taoguige«  may  have  arisen  as  some  specialized  proto-I^Lamilic 
fcmup,  just  as  the  bird«  arotw  from  a  apwiul  group  of  reptiles 
((.'hap,  IV).     It  is  a  tempting  speculation,  but  one  for  which 
jHhwe  is  really  no  basis  of  justifying  fact,  to  suppose  that  the 
[iTilde  primordial  aucCEttor  group  of  tbo  Aryan  tongues  branched 
v3  from  the  proto-IIamitio  speech  forms  at  some  still  earlior 
dste  th»u  the  sofiaration  and  sptriutiuition  of  Semitic.     The 
'  llaniilicr  speuki'rs  to^ay,  like  the  Semitic  speaker)),  are  mainly 
of  the  Medilirrranean  Cuucasinn   race.     Among  the  Hniiiitic 
langtMfes  arc  the  ancient  Egyptian  and   Coptic,   the  Berber 
I  Zongatges  (of  the  mountain  people  of  North  Africa,  the  Aluskod 
t^uare^,  and  other  such  poople«i),  and  what  are  called  the 
'£thiopic  group  of  Afrinui  languages  in  eastern  Africa,  includ- 
ing tlte  speech  of  the  Gallas  and  the  Somalis.     The  general 
grouping  of  these  various  tongues  suggests  that  they  originated 
orer  aotne  great  area  to  the  west,  as  the  primitive  Semitic  may 
i^ve  arisen  to  the  ca^t,  of  the  K<'d  Sea  divide.    That  divide  was 
lltrobaUy  much  more  effective  in  Pleietocene  times;  the  sea  cx- 
i  tended  across  to  tlie  west  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suck,  and  a  great 
pari  of  tower  Egypt  was  under  water.    T..ong  before  the  dawn 
.  of  history,  however,  Asia  and  Africa  had  joined  at  Suez,  nud 
thcwi-  two  language  9y»ttm»  were  in  contact  in  that  region.    And 
if  Asia  and  Africa  were  separated  then  at  Suez,  they  may, 
I  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  joined  by  way  of  Arabia  and 
^Abvasinia. 

These  Uamitic  languages  may  have  radiated  from  a  centre 
I  on  the  xVfricao  coast  of  the  Mcditirrunean,  and  tliey  mny  have 
extended  over  the  then  existing  land  connections  very  widely 
into  western  Europe. 

All  these  three  great  groups  of  languages,  it  may  he  noted, 
the  Aryan,  Semitic,  uiid  Illiiniitic,  have  one  feature  in  common 
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wliirh  tlipj-  do  not  shnre  with  any  other  laiifruago,  and  Unit 
U  graiutnatical  fi^Dtler;  liut  whether  that  b«s  much  weight 
u  e<>'i<l('iHX'  of  a  rpninlu  noniiiiuii  iirifcia  of  Aryun,  Semitic,  and 
Ifimitic,  iH  a  question  fur  tJie  philologist  rather  than  for  the 
scoeral  atudeiit.  ]t  does  not  atTci't  tlie  clear  eridenoe  of  «  very 
long  and  rcrv  ancinit  prehistoric  separation  of  the  speakers  of 
(heae  lhn«  direree  groups  of  tongues. 

Tho  bulk  of  tho  -SfTTiitiv  and  Haniitic4pnkiiig  peoples  are 
pat  hv  whnolo^'ists  with  the  Arvnns  ninon^  the  CaucaHian  Rroup 
of  rat-es.  Thcv  are  "while."'  The  Seraitio  and  Nordic  "raoeB*' 
hitvo  a  much  more  distinctive  physiognomy;  the>'  seem,  like 
thf ir  chararterislic  taugnafcef).  to  l«e  more  marketl  «iij  specialixett 
tlum  the  Uumitic-speskiug  pwplvs. 


AenMi  to  the  north-east  of  the  Aryan  and  Samitic  areas  there 
must  oooe  have  spread  a  further  distinct  languaj^  eystum  which 
is  DOW  represented  hy  a  frrinip  of  Iniigiiages  known  a»  the 
TrHAiriAN,  or  ITbi.i.-altaio  group.  This  includea  the'Luppish 
of  Lapland  and  the  •Samoyod  s]>cech  of  Siberia,  the  Finnish  lan- 
pnagp^  Magyar,  Turkish  or  Tartar,  Manelm  andiMun^l;  it 
kaa  not  m  a  group  l>e«-n  so  exhaustively  aludied  by  European 
philologists,  and  there  ia  inHiiffioient  evidence  yet  whether  it  does 
nr  does  not  itu'lude  tho  Korean  and  Japunc#H>  lan^iii^ii.  H;  B. 
ITulbert  haa  iasuwi  n  eomparative  grammnr  of  Korean  and  cer- 
tain of  the  I>rnvidian  lanfniagea  of  India  to  demonstrate  the 
doee  affinity  he  iiuda  between  them. 

10 

A  6fth  region  of  language  formation  was  south-eastern  Asia, 
where  there  still  prevail.^  a  group  of  languages  conaiattng  of 
BwuosyllableB  witbmit  any  inflections,  in  which  the  tone  used 
in  nlterit^  a  word  determines  its  iiieaniug.  This  may  l>e  called 
tho  Chinew  or  Monopvi.i-abic  group,  and  it  includes  Chinese, 
Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Tibetan.  Tho  difference  between  any 
of  these  Chinese  tongues  and  the  more  western  languages  is  pro- 
foond.  In  the  Pekinese  form  of  Chinese  there  ore  only  abnnt 
430  primary  monosyllables,  and  eonsctitiently  endi  of  the^te  baa 
to  do  duty  for  a  great  nuniU-r  of  things,  and  the  different  imean* 
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ings  are  iadicatwl  cither  hy  the  context  or  bv  uiviiig  tlie  word 
Id  I  distinctive  tunc.  The  rclutionti  of  thetv  words  to  each  otlier 
are  expressed  bv  quite  different  methoiis  from  tho  Aryan 
methods;  Chioeso  ^animur  is  a  thiog  different  in  nature  from 
Engliob  ftrammar;  it  is  a  separate  and  difTenmt  inveotioo. 
Many  writers  declare  there  ii*  no  Chinese  frrftinmnr  nt  all,  and 
(hut  i»  tnitf  if  wo  moan  bv  f^'animar  an.rtfaing  in  the  Enn>i)€an 
Ben.w  of  inflections  and  coneords.  C«nfieqiienllj  any  «uch  thing 
as  a  literal  translation  from  Chinese  into  Ennliflh  is  on  impoMi- 
biJitv-  The  very  method  of  tho  thought  ie  difTercnt.'  Their 
philosophy  remainH  cilill  larp?ly  a  seale<I  book  I"  the  Kunipcati 
oQ  this  account  and  vice  vcma,  bccauee  of  the  different  nature 
of  the  expressiona. 


S  7 


In  addition,  the  following  other  great  language  families  are 
diMingtiiHlipd  by  the  pliilologist.  All  the  Aniericnn-Iudian  Uu- 
gnages,  which  vary  widely  among  themselves,  are  separable 
from  any  Old  World  group.  Here  wc  may  lump  them  together 
not  80  much  an  a  family  as  a  miscellany.  There  is  one  great 
group  of  languages  in  Africa,  from  a  little  way  north  of  tlie 
equator  to  ila  southern  extremity,  the  Baktu,  and  in  addition 
a  complex  of  other  Inngiiagra  across  the  centre  of  the  continent 
about  which  we  will  not  trouble  herou  There  axo  also  two  urob- 
ablj  Boparate  gronps,  the  Draviduk  in  South  India,  ana  the 
irxLAY-PoLYNEaiAN  Btrctchcd  over  Polyn«eia,  and  also  now  in- 
cluding Indian  tongues. 

Now  it  fteem»  rcaaonablo  to  conclude  irom  the.>»e  fundamental 
differences  that  about  the  time  when  men  were  beginning  to 
form  rather  larger  eommunities  than  the  faintly  tribe,  vhffa 
(hey  worn  beginning  to  tell  each  other  long  slories  and  argue 
and  exchange  ideas,  hutiian  beings  were  distributed  about  the 

*The  four  eharnrtna  Indicatinji  "AifMTii.  qu«rr,  imperatiTc,  old."  placed 
IB  that  Mder,  (or  enamplf,  tvprvsrnt  "Why  tralk  In' the  anulMit  waj^T" 
Th«  CiiiDBman  airm  ttir  bare  cotM  ot  hii  raraoiog:  tlie  Engllthmaa  geU 
to  it  by  a  bold  DHtaphor.  He  ni«r  b«  talking  of  con»«rv>li*m  In  rnoklnaj 
or  In  book-biodinf;,  biit  he  will  mi.vi  "Whjr  walk  in  the  ancii-nt  wayar* 
Hr,  Arthur  VValejr.  In  the  Intereatlnf  eaaa^  on  Cblneno  thought  and 
pMlrj  which  preccden  hii  hcuk,  IT9  Chiriere  Potni  (CoanlAblc.  1818), 
makea  It  clear  how  in  three  flelile  Chlneee  IhouKht  l«  kept  practical  and 
r««trict«ii  bj  the  limitaliona  upon  aeuphor  the  c«ntracl«l  atructnre  ot 
I'hlnene  tmpoara. 
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world  in  a  number  of  areas  which  coiniiiudicftlod  very  little 
with  each  utLcr.  They  were  BepArated  by  oceaaa,  neas,  thick 
foretta,  deserta  or  oiotintains  from  one  another.  There  may 
haK  beea  in  that  remote  time,  it  may  bo  ir>,OUO  y<«r»  U|^  or 
moro,  AryuD,  S«iuilie,  Haiuitic,  TurtiniuD,  Amerioaii  and 
Chioeise^peaking  tribes  aud  familiea,  wandering  over  their  sor* 
tn]  areas  of  bunting  and  psature,  all  at  very  much  the  aamo 
■tage  of  cultvire.  and  each  developiug  its  liu^i^tic  instrument 
in  ila  own  way.  Probably  each  of  tbwe  uri^iiitil  trilK-s  was  not 
more  nuiucrous  altogether  than  the  Indians  in  IInd.son  Ilay 
Territory  to-day.  Symemutic  agriculture  was  barely  beginning 
then,  and  until  agrit'ulture  niKiIe  n  di'iim-r  [Xipiilatiun  possible 
men  mav  have  Ut-n  almost  as  rare  us  the  great  apes  have  always 
been.  If  agriculture  was  becoming  at  all  important  in  human 
life  at  that  time,  and  if  population  waii  anywhere  denser,  it 
VIM*  probably  in  tbo  Metliterranciin  regiuu  and  possibly  in  areas 
DOW  aubnierged. 

Id  addition  to  these  ICcolithic  tribes,  ther«  must  have  been 
varioiia  still  more  primitive  forest  folks  in  Africji  and  in  India. 
Central  Africa,  from  the  Upper  Nile,  was  then  a  vast  forest,  im- 

I  MDMrable  to  ordinary  human  life,  a  fewest  of  which  the  Congo 
forests  of  to-day  are  the  last  »ihrunken  remains. 

Pnaaibly  the  spread  of  men  of  a  race  higher  than  primitive 
Australoids  into  the  East  Indies,'  and  the  dereloproent  of  the 
kngnagea  of  the  Malay-Pnlyiicftian  typo  come  later  in  time  than 

'  tbe  origination  of  these  other  language  groups, 

The  language  divisions  of  the  philologist  do  tally,  it  is  mani- 
fest, in  a  broad  sort  of  way  with  the  main  race  ola&sea  of  the 
ethnologist,  and  they  carry  out  the  same  idea  of  age-long  sepa- 
rations between  great  diTisions  of  mankind.  In  the  Qiaciat 
Age,  ice,  or  at  least  o  eliroate  too  severe  for  the  free  spreading 
of  peoples,  enteiided  from  the  north  pole  into  Central  Europe 
and  arrom  Kus^ia  and  Siberia  to  the  great  tablelands  of  Central 
Aaia.  JUtn  ihe  last  Glacial  Age,  this  cold  north  mitigated  its 
severitiea  very  nIhwIv.  and  was  for  long  without  any  other  popu- 
lotion  than  the  wandering  hunters  who  npiead  wiMtwiird  and 
ICKMB  Bering  Strait.  North  and  Central  l-.urope  and  Asia  did 
not  beeoRie  auffieienlly  temperate  for  f.grieulture  until  quite 
recent  times,  times  that  is  within  the  limit  of  12.000  or  ixiseihly 

'Tb*  Pi>l>-nMUna  aspMr  to  be  ft  bt«r  NStwnrd  pxtcntion  of  the  dark 
«Ul«a  or  brown  peopiM. 
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even  10,000  years,  end  a  dense  fnre^t  poriod  iutvrrciicd  between 
tbe  ago  of  tbo  bunrcr  and  the  a^irultiiral  clearings. 

This  forest  {wiioil  wns  also  s  very  wet  period.  It  lias  been 
called  the  fluvial  or  Luciutrine  Age,  the  raio  or  poud  period. 
It  baa  to  bo  rciticmliercd  tint  tbe  outlines  of  tbe  land  of  (he 
world  bare  changed  greativ  eveoi  in  the  lii^t  hundred  ceDtitrieo. 
Acroes  European  Kiiuia,  froui  ihe  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  the  ico  receded  tliere  certjiinly  spread  much  water  and  many 
impassable  swamps ;  the  CaEpinn  Sea  and  the  8ea  of  Aral  and 
parts  of  the  Desert  of  Turkestan,  are  the  vesti^rcs  of  a  great 
extent  of  sea  that  readied  far  up  to  the  Volga  valley  and  sent 
sn  arm  westward  to  join  the  Black  Sea.  Mountain  barriers 
inucli  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  the  arm  of  the  »ea  that  is 
now  the  region  of  the  Indus,  completefl  the  separation  of  the 
early  Nordic  raeen  from  tlio  Mungiiliiinft  and  the  Dravidians, 
and  made  the  broad  racial  differentiation  of  tbo«e  groups 
possible. 

Aj(ain  the  hlown*and  Desert  of  Sahara — it  i»  not  a  dried-up 
sea,  but  a  wind  desert,  aud  wus  once  fertile  and  rich  in  life — 
becoming  iimrc  ami  more  dry  and  sandy,  cut  the  Caucasians  off 
from  the  sparse  primitive  Negro  population  in  the  central  forest 
region  of  Africa. 

The  Persian  Oulf  exleodcd  very  far  to  the  nortli  of  ita  pres- 
ent head,  and  combined  with  the  Syrian  desert  to'cut  off  the 
Semitic  peoples  from  the  csifitern  areas,  while  on  the  other  band 
the  south  of  Arabia,  much  more  fertile  than  it  is  to-day,  may 
hare  reached  across  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Advn  t^wanJa 
Abyssinia  and  Soinaliland.  The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea 
may  even  have  been  fertile  valleys  containini;  a  string  of  fresh- 
water hikes  during  the  Pluvial  Age.  The  Himalayas  and  the 
higher  and  vaster  massif  of  Central  jWa  and  the  nortliward 
extension  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  tlic  present  Ganges  valley 
divided  off  tbe  Dravidians  from  lite  Mongolians,  the  canoe  was 
the  chief  link  Wtween  Dravidian  and  Southern  Mongol,  uud 
tbo  Oobi  system  of  sraa  and  lakes  which  presently  hecjime  th© 
Gobi  desert,  and  the  great  system  of  mountain  chains  which 
follow  one  another  across  Asia  from  the  centre  to  tJic  north- 
east, split  the  Mongolian  races  into  the  Chinese  and  the  Ural* 
Altaic  language  groups. 

Bering  Strait,  when  this  came  into  existence,  before  or  after 
the  Pluvial  Period,  isolated  the  Amerindians. 
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We  ire  not  Bnggpfltinjr  here,  bo  it  nolwl,  that  these  aocient 
iratioDft    w«ri<   alHtolute    BCparHtioiin,    but    Iliut    thvy    were 
factual  enough  ut  Inmt  t"  itrpvcnt  anv  great  intermixture  of 
lood  or  anv  grenl  intfrmixlure  of  Hpewch   in   those  davs  of 
kn*s  social  beginning.    Tlicro  vtt*,  rK-vcnhdoUf  sotne  aiaouat 
Bpf  meeting  and  exrhanfce  even  thoa,  waw  drift  of  knouli-df^ 
It  spread  the  enide  patterns  and  iiso  of  various  iuplc-iiieals, 
md  the  Keda  of  a  priiuitivo  agriculture  about  the  world. 

■      §8 

The  fundamental  tunics  of  those  nine  main  language  groups 
we  have  noted  were  not  by  any  means  alt  the  buinau  speech 
mings  of  the  yeolitbic  A^'.    They  are  the  latest  languages, 
be  aurvivnrs,  which  have  onsterl  (heir  nmre  primitive  predeee*- 
or*.     There  may  have  hwii  other,  and  possibly  many  other, 
'Ineffective  centres  of  epetvh  which  were  afterwards  owrrun 
hy  the  speakera  of  still  surviving  loaguci^  and  of  elementary 
B  which  faded  out.     Wo  find  strange  little  patches  of 
eb  ttiti  in  the  world  which  do  not  se«m'to  be  eonuoeled 
fwith  any  other  language  alxtnl  iheiii.     SnntetimoH,  however,  an 
lexhaustivo  inquiry  sii'nts  to  u^lintu  these  disconuLcted  patehM, 
['•ecHM  to  open  out  to  us  taniiilixiug  glimpMcs  of  some  simpler, 
rider,  and  more  fundamental  and  universal  form  of  human 
Ftpeech.    One  languiigc  gruup  that  has  been  keenly  disouaaed  ia 
the  Baaque  group  of  dialed^.     The  Rasques  live  now  on  the 
^oorth  and  south  slopea  of  the  Pyrenees;  they  number  perhaps 
),000  altogether  in  Europe,  and  to  this  day  they  are  a  very 
latnrdy  and   independent-sirivited   i»enple.      Their   language,  as 
Mt  exists  to-day,  is  a  fully  developed  one.     But  it  ig  developed 
upon  lines  abwlulely  different  from  those  of  tlie  Aryan  lan- 
guages about  it.     Basqup  newspapers  have  been  published  in 
the  Argentine  and  in  the  I'nife"!  State*  to  supply  ^ruupH  of 
sperous  emigrants.    The  earlieal  "French"  settlers  in  Canada 
"wen    Basque,   and    Basnue   name«   are    frequent    among   tho 
Frooch  Canadians  to  this  day.     Ancient  remains  point  to  ■ 
'  maeb  wider  distribution  of  the  Basque  speech  and  people  over 
[Sptin.     For  a  lon^  time  this  Biiflijue  Innguace  was  n  profound 
tpprplexity  to  wholars,  and  it.i  structural  charaoter  led  to  the 
[■UflSOition  that  it  mi)H>t  ho  n-lated  to  some  Amerindian  tongue. 
I.  H,  Keane,  in  .\fan.  Pafl  mu/  Prvnt-nl,  n!<se-mble9  reasons  for 
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linkiDf;  it — though   remotely — with  the  Berber   langua^  of 
North  Africa,  uiid  through  the  Berber  with  the  genertl  bodjr 

of  ITaniitic  lan^ngrs,  but 
ihU  relatioDship  is  qnes- 
tinnod  b;  other  philolo- 
gista.  They  find  Basque 
more  akin  to  oertaia 
Himilarly  stranded  Tea- 
tii^es  of  speech  found  in 
the  Caaoasian  Mounlaius, 
and  they  are  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  last  surviv- 
ioi;  member,  much 
changed  and  specialized, 
of  A  once  rerj"  widely  ex- 
tended group  of  prc- 
Ilamiiic  laof^ages,  othei^ 
wise  extinct,  spoken  chief- 
ly by  peoples  of  that 
bninet  Moditerrttueun  ruoc 
which  onco  occupied  most 
of  we«tcm  and  southern 
Europe  and  wc«tcm  Asia, 
and  which  may  hnve  been 
very  cloeely  related  to  tlie 
Draridians  of  India  and 
the  peoptpB  with  a  helio- 
lithio  culture  who  spread 
eastward,  thence  throu^ 
the  Hast  Indies  to  Poly;, 
neiiia  and  beyond. 

It  is  quite  possible  that 
over  wcatorn  and  wulliern 
Rurope  language  groups 
extended  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago  that  have 
completely  vanished  be- 
fore Aryan  tongues.  Later  on  we  nhall  note,  in  passing,  the 
possibility  of  three  lont  lan^age  groups  represented  by  (1) 
Ancient  Cn.'tsn,  Lydian,  and  the  like  (though  thew  may  havo 
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balonged,  aays  Sir  II.  IL  Johnatou,  to  Uio  "Bangnc — CftueauiaQ 
— DruviiJiui  [IJ  group"),  (a)  Simierion,  and  (3)  Eloiuite. 
The  Biiggestion  has  been  niiide — it  is  a  mere  f^vM — that  aii- 
eioBt  SumcriNii  may  buvc  bc-on  a  Unking  Inngiuge  betweeo  the 
ttT\j  Sasque-Caucflsian  and  curly  ^[oiigiLtliun  groups.  If  thiit 
i«  tmc.  tlicn  wo  bsve  in  this  ''Basque-Caiicasian-Dravidian- 
Sunwriaii-proto-Mongoltiin"  group  h  8till  more  ancient  und 
Diora  aoctttral  eyateui  nf  speecb  thuM  the  fimdnmental  Hamitic. 
Wo  have  wmctliing  more  like  tho  lin^istic  "miMin;;  link." 
moro  like  an  anoeatral  lan)0>a^  than  anvtbinfr  eXae  we  can 
imsgitw  at  the  prcMmt  titac.  It  may  have  hct-n  rclalod  to  thu 
Apun  and  SemiMp  and  ITamitic  lanj^iufiiPs  much  aa  the  primi- 
tirp  lizards  of  hitcr  ViilH-ozoic  times  wore  related  to  tbo  mam- 
mala,  birds,  and  dinosaurs  reepectircly. 


§9 

The  Hottentot  language  is  said  to  have  afiiuitice  with  the 
Hamitic  tongiu's,  from  which  it  is  scpHratcd  br  the  whole 
brsadtb  of  Biuilti-spvaking  Central  Africa.  A  Hottcnt»t-like 
lugoage  with  nnsbman  n^niliea  is  Rtill  spoken  in  etjuatorint 
East  Africa,  and  this  8trt:iiglb(>ns  the  idea  that  the  whole  of 
E«tft  Africa  was  oiicc  Hnmitic-Hpeakiiig.  The  Bantu  lan^ageft 
and  pcoplea  spread,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  from  some 
emtre  of  oripin  in  Wi*«t  Central  Africa  und  cut  off  the  Holtra- 
tots  from  the  other  Hamitic  peoples.  But  it  Is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  tbc  Hottentot  is  a  separati)  laiigua^  group. 

Among  other  remote  and  i:<olnt«d  littlo  patches  of  language 
are  tbe  Papiian  spt-ech  of  New  Guinea  and  the  native  Aus- 
tralian. The  now  extinct  T««maninn  language  is  but  little 
known.  What  we  do  know  of  it  is  in  support  of  what  we  huve 
ffueased  about  the  comparative  Hpci-chlcattnen  of  FaUeoIttbic 
man. 

We  may  quote  a  passage  from  Ilulcbineon's  Living  Racet  of 
.Vankind  upon  this  matter : — 

"The  InugiiAge  of  tiie  nativi's  is  irretrievably  lost,  only  im- 
Iterf«:l  indications  of  its  structure  and  a  small  proportion  of 
its  words  having  \xva  prcM*rved.  In  the  uhsence  of  sibilants 
aad  wane  other  foatute«,  their  dialects  reaembletl  the  Australian, 
Kut  were  of  ruder,  of  lees  den-eloped  structure,  and  so  imperfect 
that,  aooording  to  Joseph  Milligan,  our  be»t  authority  on  the 
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flubject,  they  obeeired  ao  settled  order  or  arrangemeat  of  words 
in  the  coDBtmction  of  their  senteBces,  but  conveyed  in  a  sapple- 
ntentary  fashion  by  tone,  manner,  and  gesture  those  modifica- 
tions of  meaning  which  we  express  by  mood,  teoao,  nrnDber,  etc. 
Abstract  terms  were  rare;  for  every  variety  of  gnm-tree  (ff 
wattle-tree  there  was  a  name,  but  no  word  for  'tree'  in  gm^til, 
nor  for  qualities  such  as  hard,  soft,  warm,  cold,  long,  short, 
round,  etc.  Anything  hard  was  'like  a  stone,'  anything  round 
like  the  moon,'  and  so  on,  usually  suiting  the  actitm  to  the 
word  aud  confirming  by  aome  sign  the  meaning  to  be 
understood." 
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1.  Early  Cilits  and  Eariy  Xonuuie.  §  2a.  TK«  Sumerians, 
S  2b.  The  Empire  of  Sargon  the  First.  §  2o.  The  Empire 
of  Hammurabi.  §  2d.  The  A»st/rians  and  their  Empire. 
§  2k.  The  Chaldean  Empire.  §  3.  The  Karltf  History  of 
E'jypt.  §  4.  7'he  Eartt/  CivUization  of  India.  8  5.  The 
Early  Hittory  of  China.  %  6.  WhUe  the  Citfilisalions  were 
Oroteitig. 

SI 

IT  WM  out  of  the  »o>«alll^d  heliulithic  culture  we  have 
described  in  Cliapler  XII  that  the  fint  beginnings  of  ».ny- 
tbinff;  tbst  wo  can  call  »  civilization  arow.  It  is  still  doubt- 
ful whether  we  »re  to  connider  MeeopoiamiA  or  Egypt  the  earlier 
■orae  of  the  two  parallel  beginnings  of  settled  communities  liv- 
ing ID  towns.  By  4,000  O.C.,  in  both  these  regions  of  the  e&rtb, 
uich  communities  existed,  and  btd  been  going  on  for  a  rory 
considerable  time.  The  excavations  of  the  American  expedition 
at  Xippur  biivo  unearthed  evidence  of  a  city  community  ex- 
isting there  at  least  aa  early  as  ft.OOO  ii.r.,  and  probably  as  early 
as  6,000  B.C.,  an  earlier  date  than  anything  we  know  of  in 
Egypt.  The  lute  Mr.  Aaron  Aaroo^on  found  a  real  wild  wheat 
npon  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hermon,  and  it  mit.<)t  be  that  somewhere 
in  tbat  part  uf  the  world  its  ciiUivntion  bo^an.  It  may  be  that 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Meiliteranean,  powibly  in  some 
region  now  submerged,  as  a  centre  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
fpmd  over  the  entire  eastern  hemiitphere.  But  cultivation  is 
not  civilization:  the  growing  of  wheat  bad  spread  from  the  At- 
lantic (0  the  i'acific  coaet  with  tlu-  dintriliulion  of  the  Neolithic 
coltnre  by  perhaps  15,000  or  10,000  B.r.,  before  the  beginnings 
of  civilisation.  Civilization  is  something  more  than  the  occa- 
lional  aeastmal  growing  of  wheat.  It  is  the  settlement  of  men 
upon  on  ares  oontinuouslv  cultivated  and  possessed,  who  live  io 
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buildings  continuously  inhabited  with  a  common  rule  and  a  com- 
mon city  or  citadel.  For  a  long  time  civilization  may  quite  po^ 
sibly  have  developed  in  Meaopotamia  without  any  relatiosB  with 
the  parallel  beginnings  in  Egypt  The  two  settlements  may 
have  been  quite  independent,  arising  separately  out  of  the 
widely  diffused  Heliolithic  Neolithic  culture.  Or  they  may 
have  had  a  common  origin  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  southern  Arabia. 

The  first  condition  necessary  to  a  real  settling  down  of  Neo^ 
lithic  men,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  temporary  settlemeot 
among  abundant  food,  was  of  course  a  trustworthy  all-the-year- 
round  supply  of  water,  fodder  for  the  animals,  food  for  diem- 
eeives,  and  building  material  for  their  homes.  There  had  to 
be  everything  they  could  need  at  any  season,  and  no  want  that 
would  tempt  them  to  wander  further.  This  was  a  possible  state 
of  affairs,  no  doubt,  in  many  European  and  Asiatic  valleys; 
and  in  many  such  valleys,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwell- 
ings, men  settled  from  a  very  early  date  indeed ;  but  nowhere 
of  any  countries  now  known  to  us,  were  these  favourable  con- 
ditions found  upon  such  a  scale,  and  nowhere  did  they  hold 
good  so  surely  year  in  and  year  out  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
country  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.*  Here  was  a  constant  water  supply  un- 
der enduring  sunlight;  trustworthy  harvests  year  by  year;  in 
Mesopotamia  wheat  yielded,  says  Herodotus,  two  hundredfold 
to  the  sower;  FHcy  says  that  it  was  cut  twice  and  afterwards 
yielded  good  fodder  for  sheep ;  there  were  abundant  palms  and 
many  sorts  of  fruits;  and  as  for  building  material,  in  Egypt 
there  was  clay  and  easily  worked  stone,  and  in  Mesopotamia  a 
clay  that  becomes  a  brick  in  the  sunshine.  In  such  countries 
men  would  cease  to  wander  and  settle  down  almost  unawares; 
they  would  multiply  and  discover  themaelves  numerous  and  by 
their  numbers  safe  from  any  casual  assailant.  They  multiplied, 
producing  a  denser  human  population  than  the  earth  had  ever 
known  before ;  their  houses  became  more  substantial,  wild  beasts 

*  We  Bball  use  "  HeBopotuaia"  here  loosely  for  tbe  Eupbratee-Tigrli 
eountrj  generally.  Strictlyi  oi  course,  as  its  name  indicates,  Meaopotami* 
(mid-riTere)  meaiii  only  the  country  hetureen  tbose  two  great  rivers.  That 
country  in  tbe  fork  was  probably  very  marshy  and  unhealthy  in  eftrly 
times  (Sayce),  until  it  was  drained  by  man,  and  the  early  cities  srew 
up  west  of  the  Euphrates  and  east  ot  the  Tigris.  Froliably  tii«M  livtn 
then  flowed  separately  into  the  Peraian  Gulf. 
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wvra  extenniQated  over  grnt  areas,  the  iwcurity  of  life  in- 
craased  bo  that  ordinary  men  went  about  in  Uie  towtiii  nod  fields 
wilbout  enciinihoriii^  themielves  with  weuponi,  asd  amooi; 
tbfRnaelves.  at  least,  they  became  peaoefal  peoples.  Men  took 
rx^f  nf  man  liiid  never  taken  ixKrt  before. 
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I'lUt  ill  iLf  less  fertile  mid  moro  jteiiaunal  )am\n  mitside  tliaip 
faviiun^c]  areas,  In  the-  fort'sts  of  Kiiropc,  tlic  Arabian  deserts, 
■od  the  sensDiial  paoiiires  of  f«iilral  Arti.1,  thpre  devr^loped  on 
lite  otlier  hand  a  tliinner,  more  active  popubtiun  of  peoples, 
llie  primitive  uomudic  pi-oplc:*.  In  contrast  with  the  settled  folk, 
tbe  RgricoltoristB,  these  nomads  Hred  freely  and  dangerously. 
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Tbej  were  in  coiuparisoo  lean  and  huttgry  moo.    Their  herdmf; 
fru  itiU  blendc<l  with  hunting;  they  fought  c<mstautly  for  their 
paAturea  agniiist  hostile  f«niilic«.    The  diwoveriea  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  implemcuts  and  the  iiRe  of  m&taU  madu  bv  the  settled 
peopli^  itpreud  lo  them  and  improved  tlieir  weapons.     They 
followed  the  seiiled  folk  from  Xwiliiliic  phatto  to  Bronze  phaw 
It  is  poeaible  that  in  the  case  of  iron,  the  Snt  users  were  nc 
tnadic.  The^  became  more  warlike  with  better  arms,  and  mor 
capable  of  rapid  tnovementit  with   the  itnproveiiieJit  of  tJicil 
transport.     One  muitt  not  think  of  a  nomadic  stage  as  a  pr 
decesBor  of  a  settled  stiige  in  huoian  affairs.     To  begin  with^ 
mAn  wa«  a  slow  drifter,  following  food.    Then  one  sort,  of  menj 
b^pin  to  >cttlo  down,  and  another  sort  became  more  distinctly 
nomadic.     The  aottled  sort  began  to  rely  more  and  more  upoi 
grain  for  food;  the  numad  bt^n  to  make  a  grt-ater  use  of  milkl 
for  food.     He  bred  bis  cows  for  milk.     The  two  ways  of  Hfo 
specialized  in  opposite  directions.    It  was  inevitable  that  nomad 
folk  and  the  settled  folk  sliould  clash,  that  the  nomads  should! 
seem  bsrd  barbarians  to  the  settled  peoples,  and  the  settled 
peoples  soft  and  L-fTcminato  and  very  good  plunder  to  the  nomad 
peoples.    Along  the  fringes  of  the  developing  civilizations  theraj 
must  have  been  a  constant  raiding  and  bickering  between  hardy 
nomad  tribes  and  mountain  tribes  and  the  more  numerous  and 
less  warlike  peoples  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

For  the  most  part  this  was  a  mere  raiding  of  the  border*. 
The  settled  folk  had  tlie  weight  of  numbers  on  their  side ;  the 
berdsnien  might  raid  and  loot,  but  they  could  not  stay.    That 
sort  of  mutual  friction  might  go  on  for  many  generations.    But 
ever  and  again  we  find  some  leader  or  some  tribe  amidst  tlio 
disorder  of  free  and  independent  nomads,  powerful  enough  to  ^ 
force  a  sort  of  unity  upon  its  kindred  trib^  and  then  woe  be>  ■ 
tide  the  nearest  civilization.     Down  pour  (be  united  uomads  on 
the  unwarlike,  unarmed  pining  and  there  ensues  a  war  of  eon- 
quest.     Instead  of  carrying  off  the  booty,  the  cunqucrors  settle 
down  on  the  conquered  land,  which  becomes  all  booty  for  them;  ^ 
the  villagers  and  townsmen  are  reduced  to  aeri'itudo  and  tribute-  fl 
paying,  they  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and       ' 
the  leaders  of  the  nomad.i  become  kings  and  princes,  niagtvr« 
and  aristocrats.    They,  too,  settle  down,  they  learn  many  of  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  ibe  conquered.  Ihey  cease  to  be  lean  and 
hungry,  but  for  many  generations  they  retain  traces  of  their 
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old  liinMlio  habits,  tbe.v  huol  kd(1  iudul^  in  opea-air  sports, 
iba^  drive  and  ntco  ctiuriols,  they  rcgarti  work,  vspecially  agri- 
cdtnnl  work,  as  the  lot  of  tn  inferior  race  and  class. 

Tbb  ia  a  thouMHnd  variations  has  been  one  of  the  maia  atones 
in  holonr  for  the  lu*!  *evcnt_v  ociituries  op  more.  In  the  finit 
ktila;  that  we  can  clearly  (itvipher  wo  find  already  in  all  the 
eifilind  regions  a  dixlinclion  betwoon  a  non-workiii);  ruler  clasa 
■ad  llw  working  masa  of  tlie  population.  And  Vb  find,  too,  tiial 
after  ncoe  fenerations,  the  aristocrat,  havini,'  sutilcd  down,  be- 
pBilo  reapect  the  arts  and  re6oeni(ml8  and  lawn  bid  ingnoM  of 
iMlntDt,  and  to  lose  somethinfc  of  his  orifrinal  hardihood.  He  ■ 
intemirrtcs,  he  patcbca  up  a  sort  of  toleration  l)ctwoon  con- 
qoworand  oonquerrd;  be  exchan^  rolifrious  ideas  and  learns 
tbslmons  upon  which  soil  and  climate  infli.it.     He  bccumca  a 

part  of  the  civilir.alion  ho  bau  captured.     And  as  he  does  so. 

t«lBb  fcsiher  towards  a  fre«ih  invasion  by  the  free  adventurers 

of  Uw  ooler  world. 


8  8* 

This  alteruatiim  of  settlement,  conquest,  refinement,  fresh 
oooquest,  refineaient,  ia  pflrticularly  to  he  noted  in  the  region  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  lay  open  in  every  direction  to 
jrreat  areas  which  are  not  arid  enough  to  be  completo  deserts, 
bnt  which  were  not  fertili^  enough  to  support  civilized  popula- 
tions. Perhaps  the  earliest  people  to  form  real  cities  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  were  a  people 
of  mysterious  origin  called  the  Sumerians.  They  were  probably 
bmoets  of  Iberian  or  Dravidiiin  affinities.  Tlicy  ufcd  a  kind  of 
writiog  which  they  scratdicd  upon  clay,  and  their  language  ban 
been  deciphered.*  It  was  a  language  more  like  the  unclassified 
Caoeaaio  language  groups  than  any  others  that  novi  exist.  Those 
bnguign  may  be  conne<.'led  with  Basque,  and  may  represent 
what  was  once  a  widespread  primitive  hin^iia^e  group  extend- 
iag  from  Siiain  and  western  Europe  to  eastern  India,  and  riNich- 

*IXckntlona  ttmiveWi  st  Eridn  bv  Cspt.  R.  Campbell  Thompaoo  during 
tk*  reo«tit  war  have  revMlH  an  ««rly  Nt«llllilo  af  rtciiltur>1  ■tsK''.  brfora 
the  tavmUoa  of  vritiny  or  the  uae  of  brontc  bcopaih  tlir  pirlictl  ^umcrlaa 
iMUilativD*.  The  criipB  wrtc  cut  bv  »lfklv«  at  part  hi  n  ware.  C>pt.  Thomp- 
(On  iliinhii  that  th*M>  pfC'Svinvrinn  pi>(>)ite  wt-re  nut  uf  Humcriaa  raoc, 
b«t  prii(€»-Llainit««.  hnllrelr  itinaiUr  NfolUhic  ffmaini  have  bMa 
kI  Rna*.  once  the  chief  city  nf   Blatn, 
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fzrg  ROUtfawnrds  to  Central  Africa.     Theee  people  aliaved  iheir^ 
beads  mid  wore  Hiinpli-  tunic-liki-  jifimiC'rilit  of  wiml.     Tbuy  set- 
tled first  on  tbo  lower  ronreea  of  (he  frreat  river  aud  not  ver 
far  from  rU«  ]*er»inii  Otilf,  wbirh  in  tho»e  dflv»  rau  up  for 
hundred  and  thirty  mile!)'  and  more  ht-yonrl  itK  prriienl  b«ad.j 
They  fiTliliTicd  their  fields  by  letting  wak-r  mn  throufHi  irriRaH 
tion  tronchcit,  and  ihey  grediinllj  lipcaiiic  very  skilful  bydraulit 
onjriiiecre ;  they  bad  catite,  a&ses,  sheep,  and  puats,  but  do  borses ; 
their  eolleclions  of  mud  hnts  crew  into  towns,  and  their  reJigioa^g 
raised  up  tower-Uke  temple  buildings.  ^| 

Clay,  dried  in  the  sun,  whs  a  very  prcjit  fact  in  the  lives  of  ^ 
thoHfi  people.     This  lower  eoimtry  of  the  Eupbrates-TigriB  val- 


(et- 
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leys  had  little  or  no  stone.  They  built  of  hrvk,  Ibcy  made  pot- 
torj'  and  earthenware  imagcx,  and  they  drew  and  pnwenlly  wrote 
upon  thin  tile-like  cakes  of  elay.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
hnd  paper  or  to  have  used  parebmcnt.  Their  books  and  mem- 
oranda, even  their  letters,  were  potsherdi<. 

At  S'ippnr  they  built  a  great  tower  of  brick  to  their  chief 
god,  El-Iil  (Enlil),  the  memory  of  which  is  auppoeed  to  bo  pre- 
Dcrved  in  (he  story  of  the  Tower  of  Bnliel.  They  seem  to  have 
been  divided  np  into  city  stateit,  which  warrc^l  among  t)i«m- 
aol^'cs  and  maintained  for  many  centuries  their  militnr^-  ca- 
pacity. Their  wildiers  carried  long  spears  and  shields,  and 
fought  in  close  formation.  SunienDns  conquered  Sumerians. ' 
Sumoria  remained  unconquered  by  any  atranger  race  for  a  very 

'RnjVf.   In   Hohytanian  anit  Attjfri^it  Life,  e«limalea  Ihat  in  O^OO  B^,' 
Eiidu  viui  on  tliv  aMi-fmiit. 
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lonff  period  of  tiuio  indcL-d.  Tliey  devel'ipwl  tlieir  vivili/alioo, 
ibeir  vriting,  and  tlK>ir  liliippiit);,  tliMUfrh  ii  period  that  may  he 
twice  K«  long  as  tlio  whole  period  from  the  ClirisHan  era  to  ibo 
pr«>sent  time. 

The  first  of  all  known  empires  wa»  that  fmindod  h.v  the  hifrfi 
pri<^t  of  the  god  wf  the  Siimcrian  city  of  Erech,  It  reached, 
sars  an  inscription  at  Nippur,  from  llic  Lower  (Peitiiuu  Gulf) 
to  tlio  Upper  (Medilorraneun  or  Retitt  Sea.  Amonff  the  mud 
heaps  of  the  Kuphrsteit-Ttirriit  vali<>y  the  record  of  that  vast 
Mriod  of  biatorv,  thnt  6rst  half  of  the  Age  of  Cultivation,  is 
boried.  There  Honriiihed  the  fimt  temples  and  the  first  priest- 
rulers  that  we  know  of  among  mankind. 


I  2b 

Fpon  the  weslem  edjiw  of  this  oountrv  apponred  nomadic 
tribw  of  SemititMipeiikiiif^  peoples  who  traded,  raided,  und 
foog:ht  with  tlie  Sumeriaus  for  many  generfltioue.  Then  arose 
it  lust  a  frreat  leader  nmong  these  Semites.  Surpon  (2,750  ii.c), 
who  miiti-d  them,  and  not  only  conquered  (he  Siimerians,  bul 
extended  his  rule  from  beyond  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east 
to  the  Mediterriincan  on  the  v,fM,  His  own  people  were  called 
tha  AkkudiaiiK  and  bix  empire  is  called  the  Snmeriao  Akkadian 
empire.     It  endured  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

But  thoniih  the  Semites  oon<|t)er(-d  and  ^nx*o  a  kin^  to  the 
Siimerinn  eitieii,  it  was  the  Sumerian  eiviltzation  wbieb  pre- 
vaib^I  over  the  simpU'r  Semitic  culture.  The  newcomers  leumt 
lh«  Suincriim .  writing  (the  "nineifonn"  writins;)  and  the 
Sumcriun  laiifO»>f!e;  they  si-t  up  no  Semitic  writing  of  their 
own.  The  KumcrJan  lanpia^  iKH'ame  for  the^e  barluirians  the 
language  of  knowledge  and  power,  as  I^tin  was  the  UnpiaKO 
of  knowledpo  and  [wwer  amone  the  bHrharic  peoples  of  tho  mid- 
dle npes  in  Europe.  Tbiii  Siimerian  leamiufr  bad  a  very  (H'eal 
vitality.  It  was  di'Slinod  to  tiurvivo  thmiich  a  long  scries  of 
oottqiieatfi  and  changes  tbnt  now  began  in  the  valleiy  of  the  two 

riYCTS. 

§  2o 

As  lite  people  of  tlie  Sumerian  Akkadian  empire  lost  their 
politiral  and  military  vigour,  frcbli  inundations  of  a  warlike 
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people  bcf^D  ftuta  Oio  cnst,  the  KInmiteft,*  while  from  the  west 
cuiue  the  Semitic  Amoritea,  pincbiug  the  Siimerian  Akkadian 
empire  botwcvn  th«iR.  The  Amoritm  settled  in  what  was  at 
first  u  vnull  iip-river  town,  named  Babvlon ;  and  after  a  hnndred 
years  of  warfare  became  masters  of  all  Me»)potamia  under  a 
great  king,  Hammurabi  (2,100  B.O.),  «ho  founded  tJie  6rat 
BabvlnniaH  empire. 

Again  came  peace  and  security  and  a  decline  in  aggroBsire 
prowei>«,  and  in  another  hundred  yrurs  fresh  nomnd»  from  tlte 
east  were  invading  Babylonia,  bringing  with  them  the  horse  aad 
the  war  chariot,  and  wtting  up  tlieir  own  king  in  Babylon.  •  .  . 

8  2d 

Higher  up  the  Tigris,  above  the  clay  lands  und  with  easy 
supplies  of  workable  stoDe*  a  Semitic  people,  tlte  Assyrians, 
while  the  Sumerians  were  still  unconquered  by  the  Semites,  were 
svttling  about  a  number  of  cities  of  whieli  Assur  and  Nineveh 
were  the  chief.  Their  peculiar  physiognomy,  the  long  nose  and 
tJtick  lips,  was  very  like  that  of  the  commoner  type  of  Polish 
Jew  to^lay.  They  wore  great  betrda  and  riugletted  l<^n^  hair, 
tall  caps  and  long  robes.  They  were  consIontJy  engaged  in 
mutual  raiding  with  the  Uittites  to  the  west;  they  were  con- 
quered by  Ssrgon  I  and.  became  free  again ;  a  certain  Tusbratta, 
King  of  Mitnnni,  to  the  north-west,  captured  and  held  their 
capital,  Ninevdi,  for  a  time;  they  intrigued  with  Eg>'pt  against 
Babylon  and  were  iu  the  pay  of  £g\'p( ;  they  developed  the  mili- 
tary art  to  a  very  hi^i  pitch,  and  became  mighty  raiders  and 
ooractors  of  tribute;  and  at  last,  adopting  the  horse  and  lUo 
war  chariot,  they  settled  accounts  for  a  time  with  the  Uittites, 
and  then,  under  Tiglath  Pileeer  I,  conquered  Babylon  for  them- 
selves (about  1,100  B.C.).  But  their  hold  on  the  lower,  older, 
and  more  civilized  land  was  not  secure,  and  Nineveh,  the  stone 
city,  aa  dtstinguiahed  from  Babvlon,  the  brick  city^  remained 
their  capital.  Fur  many  ccntiirim  i>ower  swayed  botwecu  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  and  sometimca  it  was  an  Assyrian  and  some- 
times a  Babylonian  who  claimed  to  be  "king  of  the  world." 

'Of  unknovn  lanyuafTB  and  race,  "nrithrr  Siitnc-rUne  nor  SemllM," 
«)■•  H*.vw,  Thoir  oontral  city  wan  Suaa.  Thtlr  aroliwologr  ia  atill  larRoly 
an  uoworknl  niin*.  Thty  itre  lK>lie*ed  by  aomc.  »ay»  Sir  H.  U.  Jolinaton, 
to  bave  bem  novroid  in  type.  Thorc  is  a  atrong  n^ratil  atraia  io  tbe  raod- 
•rn  people  of  Elam. 
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For  four  centuries  Assyria  was  restrained  from  expanstoQ 
towards  £g>'pt  hy  a  fresh  northward  thruHt  und  sDttlomdnt  of 
another  group  of  Semitic  peoples,  the  Aranieans,  whose  chief 
city  was  DamssciiB,  and  whoso  descendants  are  the  Syriann  of 
to-day.  (There  is,  we  may  «r>t<*,  no  connoclion  whatever  be- 
twtwn  (he  words  Assyrian  and  Syrian.  It  is  an  accidental 
similarity.)  Across  tlipw  Syrians  th*  Assyrian  kings  fonght 
for  power  and  expnnHion  sonth-wettwird.  1  n  74£>  B.a. 
arwe  another  TiglatJi  Pilwcr, 
Tiglath  Pileser  111,  the  Tiglath 
PMeMr  of  the  Bible.'  He  not 
only  directed  the  transfer  of  the 
Israeiiles  to  Media  (the  "Lost 
Ten  Trihee"  vrh<we  uhimatc  fnto 
b«s  cxerciMd  so  many  curious 
minds)  but  he  conquered  and 
mied  Babylon,  so  founding  what 
hislorisnjt  know  as  the  New 
Assyrian  Empire.  Ilifi  oon,  Shal- 
mtneeer  IV,^  died  during  the 
sicgo  of  Samaria,  and  was  suc- 
cMded  by  a  usurjier,  who,  no 
donbt  to  flatter  Rahvlonian  su»- 
eeptlhilitiet,  took  the  attoient 
Akkadian  Sumerian  name  of  Sar- 
goD,  SargoD  II.  Ho  seomB  to  have 
armed  the  Assyrian  forces  for  the 
first  time  with  iron  weapons.  It 
was  probably  Snrgon  TI  who 
artoally  carried  out  tho  deporta-"  JUwrim  Hrru>p 

tion  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  fllMiWiviwWjariii  .r  '^nfm  IT 

Snch  shifting  about  of  popula- 
tion became  a  very  dtatinotive  part  of  the  political  methods 
of  the  Assyrian  new  empire.  Whole  nations  who  were  difficult 
to  eoatrol  in  their  native  country  would  he  shifted  en  imuse 
b>  tutaccustomed  regions  and  uniidsl  atrnngo  neightxturs,  whore 
their  only  hope  of  survival  would  lie  in  obedience  to  tlio 
sopreme  power. 

Sargon  s  son,   Rennaeliorib,   led   the  Assyrian  hosts  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt     There  Sennacherib's  army  was  smitten  by 

■U.  Klaga.  M.  20.  ud  xH.  T  «(  mq.       Ml.  Klagi  zriL  3. 
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0  postilpnce,  n  disaster  described  in  tho  nineteenth  chsptcr  of 
Second  liook  of  Kin^^. 


the 


"And  it  csme  to  p»t»  that  eight,  that  the  an|i^]  of  the  Lord 
went  onl,  and  nnote  in  the  carop  nf  tJic  AB8;yn&m  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  tliuusand:  and  when  they  aroee  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  i1k\V  were  all  deud  eorpw*.  So  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  weut  and  returned,  and  dwelt 
at  Nineveh."  ' 

Sennacherib's  ^rundson.  Assurbun'pul  (called  by  the  Greeks 
SardsiiapaliiB),  did  succeed  in  conquering  and  for  a  time  hold- 
ing  lower  Egj-pt. 

§  3b 

The  Assyrian  empire  lasted  only  a  hnndred  and  fifty  years 
after  Sargon  II,  Fresh  nomadic  Semites  coming;  from  the 
south-east,  tlie  Chaldeans,  Bssi«ei  by  two  Aryan-speak infi  peo- 
ples from  the  north,  the  Medos  and  Peraiima,  ei^uibiaed  against 
It,  find  look  Nineveh  in  GOC,  ilc. 

The  Chaldean  Empire,  with  its  capital  at  Babyloo  (Second 
Babvlonian  Empire),  lasted  under  Nebuchudm«x^r  the  Great 
(XebiichndneKzar  II)  and  his  *iicees*ori*  until  539  b,c.,  when  it 
cnllapBod  before  ihp  attack  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Penita 
power.  .  ,  . 

So  tho  story  goe*  on.  In  HW  b.c.,  a»  we  shall  tell  later  in 
pomo  detail,  a  Greek  conqueror,  Alexander  tho  Orcat,  is  looking 
on  tho  murdered  body  of  tbi;  last  of  tin-  IVr»i«n  rulers. 

Tlie  story  of  tho  Tigris  nnd  Enphratpji  i^ivilizationa,  of  which 
«0  have  (riren  a*  yet  only  the  bare  outline,  is  a  story  of  con* 
quest  followinjr  after  coiKjiicst,  and  «ich  conquer  replace*  old 
ntlors  and  ruling  clsesfs  by  new;  races  like  the  Sumerinn  and 
tho  Elnmito  are  swallowed  up,  their  langua^^  vanish,  they 
interbreed  and  are  lost,  the  Ass>i-rian  melts  away  into  Chaldean 
and  Syrian,  the  Hittilcs  become  Ar>-anized  and  lose  distinc- 
tion, (he  Semites  who  ttwallnwed  up  the  Somerians  pre  place  to 
Aryan  nilers,  Mcdi-s  and  Persians  appear  in  the  place  of  the 
KInmitts,  the  Aryan  Persian  languaf^  dominates  the  empire 
until  the  Aryan  Greek  oaals  it  from  official  life     Meanwhile 

"To  he  murdsred  by  bia  aons. 
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the  ploiiph  does  its  work  jeiir  by  j«ar,  the  bnn'esta  are  gathcrtd, 
thu  l)itil<liT»  luiiid  as  thc,y  arv  tiOi),  the  tradciimcii  work  and 
■cquire  fresh  devices;  the  knowledge  of  writing  sprends,  Dovel 
ibintrs,  the  hurw  and  wheeled  vchick-s  and  iron,  arc  introduced 
am)  become  i>iir1  of  the  permuiient  inherituiKc  of  mankind ;  the 
vnlnnie  of  trade  upon  sea  and  desert  increases,  men's  ideas 
widen,  and  knowk-dge  grow*.  There  are  set-backs,  masaacruSj 
pevtileace;  but  the  story  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  enlargenienL 
For  fonr  thousand  years  this  new  thing,  civilization,  which 
had  »ct  its  ri>ot  into  the  soil  of  tbu  two  rivers,  grew  as  «  trtie 
grows;  now  losing  a  limb,  now  ntripped  hy  a  storm,  but  always 
growing  and  resuming  its  growth.  After  four  thousand  years 
the  warriors  and  com{iieror9  wero  still  going  to  nud  fro  over 
ibis  tn^wing  thine;  they  did  not  undemtanil.  Imt  men  had  now 
(330  B.C.)  got  iron,  horses,  writing  and  computation,  nioncv,  a 
grouler  variety  of  foods  and  textiles,  a  wider  knowledge  of  Uieir 
world. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  (he  empire  of  Sargon  I  and 
the  coDi|iif8t  of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great  was  as  long, 
be  it  nuicd,  at  tlio  least  estimate,  as  the  time  from  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  presenf  day.  And  Ix-foro  the  time  of  Sai^n, 
ro«m  had  l>w*n  sotllcd  in  ihe  Snmerian  land,  living  in  towDfl, 
worshipping  iu  temples,  following  an  orderly  Noolilhic  agri- 
cultural life  iu  an  orgitnizied  community  for  at  ka^t  n.>i  long 
■g«in.  "Eridu,  Legaah,  L'r,  Urtik,  Larsa,  have  already  an  itn- 
Binnorial  past  when  first  tlicy  appear  in  history;"  *  j 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  both  tho  writer  and  atu- 
dent  of  history  is  to  sustain  the  sense  of  these  time-intenuls 
RDd  prevent  these  ages  becoming  shortened  by  persiKftivc  in  his 
(uiagination.  Half  the  duration  of  human  civilization  and  tho 
keys  (o  all  its  chief  institutions  are  to  be  found  before  SargOD 
I.  Moreover,  the  reader  cannot  too  often  compare  the  «ale 
of  the  dates  in  these  latter  fuller  pages  of  man's  history  with 
the  suocession  of  OPUntIc«s  generations  to  which  tho  time  difr 
giBins  given  on  pages  11  and  47,  beer  witnesa. 

V  Parallel    with    tho   anctent    bcgioninga    of   civilization    in 

I         Sttmeria,  a  parallel  proc»3  was  going  on  in  Eg^'pl.     It  is  still 
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■  mttter  of  discussion  wbicli  was  the  iiiii<it  nncient  of  tttene  two 
IrtigiimiDgs,  or  bow  far  they  had  a  conunon  origin  or  derived 
ooe  from  the  othor. 

The  story  of  the  Nile  valley  from  the  dawn  of  ita  trace- 
able history  until  th«  time  of  Alexander  Che  Great  is  not  very 
diMiinilar  from  that  of  Pubvlonia;  but  while  Babylonia  lay 
opsD  on  every  side  to  invasion,  Kg^-pt  was  protmted  by  desert 
to  the  west  and  by  desert  and  aea  to 
tbo  east,  while  to  the  ttouth  she  hud 
only  tipf^  pcoplet).  Cunseqiiently 
her  history  la  less  broken  by  the  in- 
vaiions  of  atritnge  ratTcs  titan  is  the 
hutory  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and 
ntitil  towards  the  oifthlli  century 
II.C.,  whpQ  8he  fell  under  nn  Ethio- 
pian d>Tiast_y.  whenever  a  conqueror 
did  enine  into  her  story,  he  cjime  in 
from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez. 

The  Stone  Af^  remains  in  Ej^pt 
arc  of  very  uncertain  date;  there  nro 
Palsolithio  and  then  Neolithic  re- 
maina.  It  is  not  eertain  whether  the 
ITeolithia  p««loral  people  wlio  left 
tbow  ramaina  were  the  direct  anoes- 
tors  of  the  later  Egyptians.  In  many 
rewperts  they  differed  entirely  from 
their  sucMaaors.  They  buried  their 
dead,  hut  before  they  buried  them 
they  eut  np  the  bodies  and  appar- 
eatiy  ate  portions  of  the  fleali.  They 
aeem  to  have  done  this  oni  of  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  departed; 
tho  dejid  were  "eaten  with  hononr" 
according  to  tho  phraiw  of  itr.  Flinders  Petrie.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  survivors  hoped  to  retain  thereby  some  vcittigc 
of  the  strength  and  virtue  that  had  died.  Traces  of  similar 
■Bvage  ctistoms  have  been  found  in  tho  long  barrowa  that  were 
•cattered  over  western  Europe  before  the  spreading  of  the 
Aryan  piMplc*,  and  they  have  pervaded  nefpro  Africa,  where 
they  are  only  dying  out  at  tho  present  tima 


TiM^  AgBTT  eftit^  TgijvtiMa 
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About  5,000  B.C.,  or  (Earlier,  the  truc«s  of  these  primitiTe 
peoples  cosso,  and  tlio  tnio  E^yptiana  appear  ou  the  scone.  Tbe 
former  people  were  hut  hiiildiTs  and  at  a  oomparalively  low- 
stage  of  JJeolithic  culture,  the  latter  vrorc  alrendy  a  civilirod 
Neolithic  people;  tlic>-  used  brick  and  wood  baildings  instead 
of  their  predpeesaora'  hoveia,  and  (bey  were  worlcing  stone 
Vcre  giwn  they  passed  into  the  Bronze  Ape.  Thej-  pogaenacd  a 
pyatem  of  pioturo  wrilinj:^  tilmuot  att  dt^vdopt-d  as  the  con- 
teraporary  writinf;  of  the  Sumerian.'",  hut  t]iiitc  different  in  char- 
acter. Possibly  there  was  an  irniplion  from  eouihern  Arabia 
by  way  of  Aden,  of  a  fresh  people,  who  came  into  upper  Egypt 
and  descended  slowly  towards  the  delta  of  the  liile.  Dr.  WalUs 
Budge  writes  of  them  «»  "conijuerors  from  the  East."  Kut 
their  gods  aud  their  ways,  like  their  picture  writinic,  were  very 
different  indeed  from  the  Stiincrian.  One  of  the  Mirlic«t  kuowU' 
figures  of  a  deity  ie  that  of  a  hippopolaniaa  goddess,  and  so  very, 
diatinelively  African. 

The  clay  of  the  Nile  is  not  so  fine  and  plastic  as  the  Snmerian 
clay,  and  the  Egyptians  made  no  use  of  it  for  writing.  But  they 
early  resorted  to  atrip«  of  the  papyrus  rcNid  fastened  together, 
from  whose  name  comes  onr  word  "paper." 

Tlic  hroad  outline  of  the  history  of  Efgrpt  is  simpler  than 
the  history  of  Mesopotamia.  It  has  long  been  tlie  custom  to 
divide  tile  rnlera  of  Egj-pt  into  a  miecession  of  Dynasties,  and 
in  speaking  of  the  periods  of  Eg^y-ptian  history  it  is  usual  to 
tpeak  of  the  first,  fourth,  fourteenth,  and  so  on,  Dynasty,  The 
Egyptians  were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Persians  after 
their  esiiiblishniont  in  Hahylon,  and  when  finally  Egvpt  fell  to 
Alexander  the  Great  in  3.'{iJ  b.c.,  it  was  Dynasty  XXXl  that 
came  to  an  end.  In  that  bng  history  of  over  4,000  ye-ars,  a 
much  lunger  period  than  that  between  the  career  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  present  day,  certain  broad  phases  of  de- 
velopment may  bo  noted  here.  There  was  a  phase  known  as 
the  "old  kingdt^m,"  which  culminuled  in  the  IVth  Dynasty; 
this  Dyna'^ty  marks  a  period  of  wealth  and  splendour,  and  ita 
monaTchs  were  (ihseseed  by  such  a  passion  for  making  menu- 
ments  for  (herosolvcs  as  no  men  have  ever  licfore  or  since  bad 
a  chnnco  to  display  and  gratify.  It  was  Cbeops  '  and  Chcphren 
and  Myoerinus  of  this  IVth  Dynasty  who  raiMcd  the  vast  piles 
of  the  great  aud  the  second  and  the  third  pyramids  at  Gixeh. 
*9,T33  KC,  Walli*  Bnigt. 
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Tbew  nnioeiinine  sepulclirul  piles,  of  au  timost  iacivdible  vict- 
tuta*t^  erected  in  an  sgu  whoa  enginocring  scienoo  hud  scarcely 
haf^,  exhausted  tlip  resources  of  Kg>'pt  tlirx)uj:h  three  lou^; 
rfnpis,  aad  k'ft  her  wasu-tt  an  if  by  a  war. 

The  atorv  of  Egj'pt  from  the  I  V'lli  lo  the  XVth  Djmasty  is  a 
Ktory  o{  oonflicti  between  nltemstive  capitals  and  compctinfi; 
religions,  of  teparatioita  iuto  stTcral  kiiiKdoma  and  reunion*. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  internal  liijitiirv.  Ileio  we  can  name  only 
one  of  that  luug  scrtca  of  Pharaohs,  Pepi  II,  who  reined  ninety 
years,  the  longest  reign  in  history,  and  left  a  great  abundance 
of  inscriptions  and  bnildinga.  At  last  there  happened  to  B^vpt 
wbnt  happened  go  fret|ucntly  to  the  civilizations  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Egypt  was  conquered  by  noniadio  Semite*,  who  founded 
■  "shepherd"  dynasty,  the  llyksos  (XVItb),  which  was  finally 
(ucpetira  hy  nnlive  Egyptians.  This  invasion  probably  hap- 
pened while  that  first  Babylonian  Empire  n-hicli  Hammurabi 
founded  was  flourishing,  but  (he  exact  correspondences  of  dates 
betweao  early  Egj'pt  and  Babylonia  arc  still  very  doubtful. 
Only  after  a  long  period  of  servitude  did  a  popular  uprtaiag 
•xpel  these  foreigners  again. 

After  the  war  of  lilieriition  (circa  1,800  B.c,)  there  followed  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  in  Ep-pt,  the  Nfw  Empire.  Egypt 
became  a  great  end  united  military  state,  and  pushed  her  expedi- 
tions at  last  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  »u  die  age-long  struggle 
between  the  Egjiplian  iind  Babylonian-Assyrian  power  began. 

For  a  time  EgypI  wan  the  ascendant  power.    Thothnies  III  ' 

'  'ni«  liTMl  p}T>niid  i»  450  frnt  lii)flt  and  ita  •idc  700  (ret  lonif.     It  i> 

cklcuUIed    (ta>'ii  VVallU  Budgv)    lo  vieigii  4.893,000  tons.     All  tliu  stoac 

was  Ingpd  iato  pUop  chi«ily  hy  humsa  muHcU. 


'Thfr*  ar»  varlanl*  to  tlii.ai>  n«inTi>.  unil  to  mrwt  Egyptinn  namm.  for 

~  r«apecliiig   KgvptoItiicUU   will    tolerate   the   ■pellln^;   of   their   col- 

iMfVtt.     Oat  maj'  And,  (or   imttancr.  Tlic(hnio<,i».  Thoutmom.  Tsbutmoi, 


Tkutmoar.  or  Tcthmcnli;  Amnnotliph.  Ainciihnlt'p  or  Amcnotlip*.  A  piraa- 
IKK  (arUlinn  ia  to  iMTtak  up  tlir  name,  aa,  (or  iiutancr.  Amoi  llct«p. 
Thla  particular  liltli-  tvnutcllatioiii  u(  vatiauU  i»  given  lino  not  oolj  bt- 
cauaa  It  is  atnuiiinfi.  Imt  bccauao  it  in  di>«iiablc  tlial  tlie  retuter  ahouU 
Ima«  aufh  variationa  vxUl.  Fur  munt  naRi«f  tli«  rul«  o(  tlila  book  hu 
Iwm  to  folio*  vhatcvrr  uwifv  hon  ntablialiiHl  itttell  in  Engliali  litnature, 
rafsrdiMa  of  lli«  {"'**■'''«  t-uiik-tnpotar)'  pruiiunciativii.  Aniwnnpliig,  tor 
tiMJapU,  tuu  bcra  ao  writlrn  in  Cngliah  booV*  fur  two  tenturiva.  It 
now  Into  tlw  language  hf  lnilir*ct  rout**,  but  It  la  now  as  (airly  tatatk- 
lldi«<  aa  ia  UjunAaetia  At  Ihn  En8l<*li  nninn  of  a  tjyrtnn  town.  Nemtli«' 
IcM,  thitrr  arr  liniila  to  (liii  vUntiii'iHiii.  Tli«  wrltir,  aftiT  mmn  vacilla- 
Untt.  haa  abandann}  OliTrr  Uoldnniith  and  Dr.  Juknfeun  in  tlw  taa*  el 
-PaUUUaina"  and  "Keltic."  wblcb  were  lormerljr  apelt  "Ptaiatrataa"  and 
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and  Am«nophi«  III  (XVlIIth  Dynnatv)  niled  from  Ethiopia 
to  the  Euphrates  in  the  fiftocnih  century-  8.c.  For  various 
reesons  these  names  stand  out  with  unusual  distinctness  in  tlie 
Egypttao  record.  They  were  i^eat  builders,  and  left  many 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  Amcnnphis  III  founded  Lnxor, 
and  sddod  greatly  to  Kumak.  At  Tct-fl-Amnmn  a  masa  of 
letters  has  be-on  found,  tbo  royul  coTrc«poiidoiico  wilh  Baby  Ionian 
and  Ilittite  and  other  monarcha,  including  that  Tushrattu  who 
took  Kineveh,  throwing  n  flood  of  light  upon  the  political  and 
social  alTiiirs  of  this  particular  age.  Of  Amenophis  IV  we 
shall  have  more  to  tell  later,  but  of  one,  ths  most  extraordinary 
and  able  of  Eg^F'ptian  monarchs,  Queon  llatasu,  wo  have  no 
space  to  tell.  She  is  represented  upon  her  monuments  in  mas- 
culine garb,  and  with  a  long  beard  as  a  spnhol  of  wisdom. 

Thereafter  there  was  a  brief  Syrian  conquest  o{  £g>'pt,  a 
scries  of  changing  dynasties,  among  which  we  may  note  the 
XlXth,  which  includL-d  Humcses  11,  a  great  builder  of  temples, 
who  reigned  soveuty-seven  years  {about  1,817  to  1,260  b.c.)i 
and  who  is  i^iipposed  by  sumo  to  have  been  tho  Pharaoh  of 
Moses,  and  the  XXIInd,  which  included  Shiahak,  who 
plundered  Solomon's  temple  (circa  930  b.c.).  An  Kthiopian 
conqiHTor  from  the  I'pper  Nile  founded  the  XXVth  Dynasty, 
a  foreign  dynasty,  which  went  down  (670  b.o.)  before  the  new 
Assyrian  Empire  created  hy  Tiglath  Pileeer  III,  Sargon  II, 
and  Sennacherib,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 

The  days  of  any  Egj-ptian  predominaneu  over  foreign  nntious 
were  drawing  to  an  end.  For  a  time  under  Psomnietichus  X 
of  the  XXVlth  Dynasty  (CG4-A10  b.c.)  native  rule  was  re- 
stored, and  Necho  II  recovered  for  a  time  the  old  Egyptian 
puBsessioas  in  Syria  up  to  the  Euphrates  while  tlie  Medea  and 
Chaldeans  were  uttaoking  Nineveh.  From  those  gaius  Nccho  II 
was  routed  out  again  after  the  fall  of  Xinweh  and  (he  Assyrians 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  II,  (he  great  Chaldean  king,  the  Kehuchadr 
iiCKiEar  of  tho  fJible.  The  Jews,  who  bad  been  the  nltles  of 
Necho  II,  were  taken  into  captivity  by  Nebiichadnczzar  to 
Babylon. 

When,  in  the  sixth  century  «.c.,  Chaldea  fell  to  the  Persians; 
Egj-pt  followed  suit,  a  rebellion  later  made  Egj'pt  independent 
ODco  more  for  sixty  years,  and  in  332  B.C.  she  wcloomed  Alex- 
ander the  tireat  as  her  oouqucror,  to  be  ruled  thereafter  by  for 
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«*t|rttet»,  first  by  GrcpkD,  then  by  Kotnuns,  then  ia  succeaainn 
bv  Arnlxi,  Turks,  nnil  British,  iiutil  the  pretient  dny. 

Such  briefly  is  the  history  of  Kftypt  from  ita  li^iiiiiinfcs ; 
a  history  first  of  i«>lation  and  thou  of  iucrcasinj;  eiitanRlem<.'tit 
with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  as  increasing  facilities  of 
commttnication  drew  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  closer  and 
ciwr  interartion. 


84 

The  history  ivo  n«ed  to  t«ll  hero  of  India  is  simpler  even 
than  this  briof  record  of  Fgypt-  The  Dravidian  people;^  iu 
the  Oanpis  valley  developed  upon  parallel  lines  to  the  Sunit-rian 
Mil)  Ep;ypiiuQ  societies.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  they  wer  got  to 
■o  high  a  stage  of  social  deYelopnient ;  tltey  have  left  few  monu- 
nteols,  and  they  never  achieved  any  form  of  uTiting. 

SoiMTrfaerfr  about  the  timo  of  ILoinmurabi  or  later,  a  branch 
of  the  Aryan-«peaking  people  who  then  occupied  North  Persia 
and  Af^uniMan  poshed  down  the  north-weet  passea  into  India. 
They  conquered  their  way  until  they  pnn-ailcd  over  all  the 
darker  populations  of  North  India,  and  spread  their  rule  or 
influence  over  the  whole  peniuBula.  They  never  achieved  nny 
unity  in  India ;  their  history  ia  a  histor)'  of  warring  kings  and 
repnblica. 

The  Peraian  empire,  in  the  days  of  its  expansion  after  the 
captnre  of  Babylon,  pushed  iU  boundaries  beyond  the  ludua, 
and  later  Alexander  the  Qmt  marched  aa  far  as  tlic  border  of 
the  desert  that  separates  tlie  Punjab  from  the  Ganges  valley. 
But  with  this  bare  statement  we  will  for  a  time  leave  the  history 
of  India. 


8fi 

ilcanwhile,  as  this  triple  system  of  White  'Mttn  civilisation 
floveloped  in  India  and  in  the  lands  about  the  meeting- places 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  £uropo,  another  and  quite  distiuct  civiliza- 
lioa  was  developing  and  spreading  out  from  the  then  fertile 
bat  now  dry  and  desolate  valley  of  the  Torim  and  from  the 
■lopes  of  the  Kiii-n-lun  mountains  in  two  directions  down  the 
ooorso  of  the  Uwang-ho,  and  later  into  the  valley  of  the  Yaog- 
tse-kiang.    We  know  practically  nothing  as  yet  of  the  arclueol- 
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ogy  of  Cbina,  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  Stone  Aj^  1] 
that  part  of  Uie  world,  and  at  pruBent  our  ideas  of  thia  earl; 
civilization  are  derived  from  the  Htill  very  imperfectly  ea 
plored  C'l)iiio«.-  litoratiiri;.  It  has  evidently  been  from  the  firs 
and  throughinii  a  Mongolian  ctvilieatiun.  Until  after  the  tim 
of  Alexander  the  Great  there  are  few  traceit  of  any  Aryai 
OP  Semitic,  niudi  k-*s  of  Humitic  influence.  All  such  infli 
enees  vete  still  in  another  world,  separated  by  mountain) 
deserts,  and  wild  noniudic  tribes  until  that  time  The  Chinos 
seem  to  have  made  their  civilization  spontaneously  and  ut 
assisted.  Some  recent  writers  suppose  indeed  a  connection  wit 
ancient  Siuneria.  Of  course  both  Chins  and  Snmcria  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  almost  world-wide  early  Neolithic  cultun 
but  the  Tarim  valley  and  the  lower  Euphrates  are  separated  b 
such  vo9t  obstacles  nf  mountain  and  desert  as  to  forbid  the  ide 
of  any  miration  or  interchange  of  peoples  who  bad  once  aettlo 
.down.  Perhaps  the  mo\*einent  from  the  north  met  anoth« 
movement  of  culture  coming  from  the  south. 

Thonph  the  civtHMtion  of  Cliina  is  wholly  Mongolian  (n 
we  have  dcline<l  Mongolian),  it  doe-s  not  follow  that  the  norti 
em  reota  are  the  only  onus  from  which  it  grew.  II  it  groi 
first  in  the  Tarim  valley,  then  unlike  all  other  civilization 
(including  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian)  it  did  not  grow  ou 
of  the  heliolithic  culture.  We  Kuropeana  know  very  little  u 
yet  of  the  ethnology  and  pre-history  of  southern  China.  Ther 
the  Chinese  mingle  with  such  kindred  peoples  as  the  Siamea 
and  Bunncse,  and  seem  to  hriOgo  over  towiirds  the  darke 
Uravi<)ian  peoples  nnd  tfwards  the  Malays.  It  is  qnite  clea 
from  the  Chinese  records  that  there  were  southern  as  well  u 
northern  beginnings  of  »  civilization,  and  tltat  the  Chinese  oi^ 
ilization  that  comes  into  history  ^,000  years  b.c.  ia  the  reeult  o 
a  long  process  of  ctinflicts,  mingtings  and  ititcrcbatigea  bctwee 
a  southern  and  a  northern  culture  of  which  the  southern  ma. 
have  been  the  earlier  and  more  highly  developed.  The  souther 
Chinese  perhn[>s  played  the  rule  towards  the  northern  Chines 
that  the  linniiles  or  Sumeriaus  played  to  tlie  Aryan  and  Semiti 
perplcB  in  the  west,  or  that  the  seltled  Dravidians  played  t( 
wards  the  Anr-aus  in  India.  They  may  have  been  the  fin 
agriculturists  and  the  first  temple  builders.  But  so  little  i 
known  as  yt't  of  thia  attractive  chapter  in  pre-hiatory,  ths 
we  cannot  dwell  upon  it  further  here. 
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The  cliief  forfiigners  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  China 
were  a  Ural-Altaic  pi-ople  on  the  norlh-«ist  frontier,  the  lluru, 
againet  whom  ccrtJtin  of  the  earlier  emperors  innde  war. 

Chinese  history  is  still  very  little  known  to  European  stu- 
dents, and  our  accounts  of  the  eaily  reconls  ii>-(  tJirti?u'srl,v  on- 
utisfactor^'.  About  2,700  to  2,400  a.c.  reigned  6ye  emperors, 
who  seem  to  have  been  almost  incredibly  exemplary  beings. 

There  follows  upon  these  first  live  emperors  a  series  of 
dynasties,  of  which  the  aeeonQt<i  become  more  and  more  exact 
and  convincing  as  they  become  luoro  recent.  China  hns  to 
tell  a  long  history  of  border  warfare  and  of  graver  struggles 
between  the  settled  and  ncunad  peoples.  To  begin  with,  China, 
Itko  Samer  and  liko  Egypt,  wa»  a  land  of  city  states.  The 
goverameiit  was  at  first  a  government  of  nTimerous  kings ;  they 
became  looirclv  feudal  under  an  cmporor,  as  the  Eg^'ptians  did; 
and  then  later,  us  with  the  Egyptians,  came  a  centralizing 
empira  Sbang  (1,750  to  1,125  b.c.)  and  Chow  <1,125  to 
SSO  11.0.)  are  named  as  being  the  two  great  dynastioa  of  tho 
feudal  period.  Bronze  vessels  of  these  earlier  dynasties,  beau- 
tiful, gptcndid,  and  with  a  distinctive  stylo  of  their  own.  still 
exi.it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  high  state 
of  culture  ovtm  before  the  days  of  Shang. 

It  ia  pcrhiipis  a  sense  of  symmetry  that  made  the  later  bis- 
torinuit  of  Egypt  and  China  talk  of  tho  earlier  phaMS  of  tfaeir 
national  history  as  being  tinder  dynasties  comparable  to  (he 
dynasties  of  the  later  empires,  and  of  such  early  "Emperora" 
aa  Meiiea  (in  Egj-pt)  or  tne  ^nl  Five  Emperors  (in  China). 
Tho  early  dyoastics  exercised  far  less  centralized  powers  than 
the  Inter  one^i.  t>u<.'Ii  unity  as  China  poHsci^sod  under  the  Shan^ 
Dynasty  was  a  religious  rather  than  an  eflective  political  union. 
The  "Son  of  Heaven"  offered  sacrifice<i  for  all  the  Chinese. 
There  was  a  common  script,  a  cominnti  civilization,  and  a  com- 
mon enemy  in  tho  Huns  of  the  norlh-weetern  borders. 

The  last  of  the  Shang  Dynasty  was  a  cruel  and  foolish  mon- 
arch who  burnt  himself  alive  (1,125  b.c.)  in  his  palace  after  a 
decisive  defeat  by  Wu  Wong,  tho  founder  of  the  Chow  Dynasty. 
\Vu  Wang  geeiMs  to  have  bccu  helped  by  allies  from  among 
the  south-western  tribes  aa  well  as  by  a  popular  revolt. 

For  a  time  China  remained  loosely  united  under  the  Chow 
emperors,  ns  loosely  united  as  was  Christendom  under  the  popee 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  Chow  emperors  had  become  the  tradi- 
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tiooal  higb  priNts  of  the  land  in  the  place  of  the  Sbung 
Dyuiaty  and  claimed  a  sort  of  ovcrlordsliip  in  Chinesu  utTairs, 
but  gradually  tbe  loose  ties  of  usage  and  Bentiment  that  b«ld 
the  ompirc  togetber  lost  their  bold  upon  mcn'i  luitids.  lluuniah 
peoplcft  to  the  north  sod  vt<-M  took  on  tlic  Chinese  civilization 
without  B(.-i)U>riuf:  a  sense  of  its  uuitv.  Fvudsl  princvH  began 
to  ref^ard  themselves  us  indcptndeiU.  Mr.  Liang-Chi-Chao,' 
one  of  the  Chine*©  representatives  at  the  Taris  Conference  of 
1&19,  states  that  bctwocn  the  eiplitb  and  fourlh  centuries  b.o. 
"there  w«re  in  the  ll»iiiijr-hi.'  uud  Ya»g-teo  vallejs  no  less  than 
five  or  six  tliousand  small  states  with  about  a  doscii  powerful 
states  dominating  over  them."  The  Innd  was  subjected  to  per- 
pottul  warfare  ("Ago  of  Confusion").  In  the  sixth  century 
U.C.  the  great  powers  in  coullict  wwo  Ts'i  and  Ts'iD,  which 
wcro  northern  liwang-bo  states,  and  Ch'u,  which  was  a  vigoroua, 
■ggroBcive  power  in  the  Yang-tse  vullev.  A  cuufcderation 
against  Ch'u  laid  thv  foundation  for  a  league  ihnt  kept  the 
peace  for  a  hundred  years ;  the  league  subdued  and  incorporated 
Cb'u  and  made  a  general  treaty  of  disamiaineoL  It  became 
tiio  foundation  of  a  new  pacific  empire. 

The  knowliM^ge  of  iron  entered  China  at  some  unknown  date, 
but  iron  wca|>ons  bof;un  to  be  commonly  usi*d  only  about  600 
B.C..  that  is  to  aay  two  or  three  hundred  years  or  more  after 
this  bad  become  cuHtumary  in  Assyria,  Kf^-pt,  and  Europe. 
Inm  was  probably  introduced  from  the  north  into  China  by  tlie 
nnns.  , 

The  last  nilers  of  tlio  Chow  l\v«a8ty  were  ousted  by  the 
kings  of  Ts'in,  the  latter  seized  upon  the  sucretl  sacrificial 
bronze  tripod»,  and  so  were  able  to  take  over  the  im)>eriat  duty 
of  offering  sacrifices  to  Ileaveu.  In  this  manner  was  the  Ts'in 
I>yaasly  established.  It  ruled  with  far  more  vigour  and  effect 
than  any  previous  family.  The  reign  of  Shi  Ilwang-ti  (mean- 
ing "first  universal  empeioi")  o(  this  dyniisty  ig  usually  tjikon 
to  mark  ibe  end  of  feudal  uud  divided  China.  Ho  seems  to 
hare  played  the  unifying  role  in  the  east  that  Alexander  the 
Qreal  might  have  pluyod  in  tiio  west,  but  he  lived  longer,  and 
the  unity  he  made  (or  restored)  was  comparatively  pennanent, 
while  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  fell  to  pieces,  as  we 
sliall  tell,  at  bit  death.     Shi  Ilwang-ti,  among  other  feale  in  tlie 

'Ca^M  AMd  Ihf  r.r«7ii«  of  Xaiiont,  *  pamiihlH  by  Ktr.  Uang-CM-Chaa 
|/>AiN  Leader  Ufllec.) 
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dEreHlon  of  cominon  effort,  nrganized  lli«  luiilding  of  tbo  Qrail 
Wall  of  China  against  the  llims.  A  civil  war  followed  cloac 
upon  ki»  reign,  imd  ended  in  the  I'^tiililiHliiiieiit  uf  tlie  Hati 
DtTjBsty.  I'nder  this  Han  0\Tia8ty  tiie  empire  ffrew  jrrealK 
beyond  its  original  two  river  vallevB,  the  Uuna  were  eflectiveij 
restmined,  and  the  Chinese  peneh-iii<><l  weslwnrd  uniil  they 
began  to  Icum  at  last  of  civilized  nces  and  civilizations  othei 
tlian  th«ir  own.  j^ 

By  100  B.C.  the  Chinese  had  heard  of  India,  their  polff 
had  spri'fid  across  Tibet  and  into  Western  Turkestan,  and  tbcy 
were  trading  by  camel  carnvana  with  Pergin  and  the  western 
world.  So  much  for  tJie  present  must  sutiice  for  oar  account  of 
China.  Wo  HhntI  rotum  to  the  di^tiuctivo  cbnnct«r»  of  iti 
civilization  later. 

And  in  these  thoasands  of  years  daring  wbicb  man 
making  bis  way  step  by  step  from  the  barbarism  of  the  h 
lithio  culture  to  civilization  at  these  old-world  centres,  what  was 
happeninf;  in  the  rt-»t  of  the  world  (  To  the  north  of  thoeo 
centres,  from  the  Kliino  to  the  Pneifie,  the  Nordic  and  Mon- 
golian peoples,  B9  we  have  told,  were  also  learning  the  use 
of  metals;  but  while  the  civiliKatimiH  were  settling  down  tlieso 
men  of  the  grent  phiin?  were  hoconiing  migratory  and  de- 
veloping from  a  slow  wandering  life  towards  a  complete  seasonal 
nomudiitm.  To  the  suuth  of  the  civilized  zone,  in  central  and 
southern  Africa,  the  negro  was  making  a  slower  progress,  and 
that,  it  would  seem,  under  the  stimulus  of  invasion  by  whiter 
tribc«  from  the  XIcditerrunOHn  regions,  bringing  with  thein 
in  fliicceesion  cultivation  and  the  nse  of  metals.  These  white 
men  came  to  the  black  by  two  routvx:  across  the  Sabaru  tu  tho 
west  as  Bi'rbers  and  Tuaregs  nnd  the  like,  to  mix  with  tlie  negro 
and  create  such  quasi-white  races  as  the  Fnlas;  and  also  by 
way  of  the  Kile,  where  tho  tingHuda  (=  Gundafoik)  of  Uganda, 
for  example,  may  possibly  be  of  remote  white  origin.  The 
African  forests  were  demicr  then,  nnd  spread  eastward  and 
northward  from  the  I'pper  Nile. 

The  islands  of  the  Ea»t  Indies,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
were  probably  still  only  inhuhilcd  here  und  thiru  by  stninded 
patches  of  PalRvtiihic  Australoids,  who  had  wandere<!  thither 
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in  Amo  imTneniorial  ages  when  thi*re  wii*  ii  nuarly  compleU) 
liiul  bridge  bv  wa/  of  the  East  Indies  to  Aiiatraliji.  'J'h« 
iilinib  of  OcctoiB  were  uninhnbitcd.  The  epreadiu)*  of  the 
btltctilhic  peoples  bv  sea-goin^  oanoea  into  th«  isliiLds  of  the 
l^iAc  otiio  much  Inlor  in  the  histoni'  of  man.  at  earliest  ft 
Ibonuoil  .veoirs  B.r,  Still  Uter  did  th«y  reach  Madagascar. 
IVbeantiy  of  Now  Zealand  alfto  was  aa  yet  waHled  upon  iiinn- 
iiai;  its  highest  living  creatures  wore  a  great  oslrich-Hke  hird, 
tlif  moi,  now  extinct,  ami  the  litilo  kiwi  which  has  feathers 
likemeree  hair  and  the  merest  rudiments  of  wings. 

In  North  America  a  group  of  Mongoloid  tritwR  wore  now 

ml  off  attog«ihcr  from  the  old  world.     They  were  spreading 

>Wly    Eonthward,    hunting    the    luntuncrnblo    hiiton    of    the 

flains.    Tliey  Imd  slill  to  lonni  for  tliemseh'p»  the  secrets  of  n 

•ppintc  ugriciiltiire  based  on  maixo,   and   in  South   America 

It)  Inino  tho  lama  to  their  service,  and  mo  hiiitd  tip  in  Mexico 

ond  Pern  two  eiviliiatinns  ronghly  parallel  in  their  nature  tc 

tfaat  of  Sutner,  but  ditTerent  in  many  rcepocts,  and  later  by  six 

or  seven  thousand  years.  .  .  . 

Whwi  own  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  tho 
i-ifathttrium,  the  giant  sloth,  and  the  Olj/ptwhny  the  giant 

adillo,  were  still  living. 
There  ia  a  ron.'tidemble  imaginative  appeal  in  the  obscure 
fltory  of  the  early  American  civilizations.  It  was  largely  • 
BMianito  development.  Somewlion  at  lattt  the  southward  drift 
uf  tlie  Amerindians  must  have  met  and  mingled  with  the  oast- 
ward,  canoc-bome  drift  of  the  helioHthic  ailture.  But  it  was 
the  helioHthic  cul'iire  otill  at  a  very  lowly  stage  uiid  probably 
fore  the  use  of  metals.  It  hiis  to  be  noted  as  evidence  of 
is  vanoe-bome  origin  of  American  culture,  that  olephant- 
hmded  6giire8  are  foun<l  in  Central  American  dniwings.  Amcr- 
an  metallurgy'  may  have  arisen  independently  of  the  old* 
rid  nee  of  metal,  or  it  may  linve  l»>en  brought  by  these  ele- 
ibaut  can-ers.  These  American  peoples  got  to  the  use  of 
tiac  and  copper,  but  not  to  the  use  of  iron;  they  had  gold 
d  silver;  and  lheir_  stonework,  their  pottery,  weaving,  and 
lyeing  wore  carried  to  a  very  high  level.  In  all  theeo  things 
e  American  produrt  resembles  tho  old-world  product  tjeiu-mHif, 
t  always  it  has  characteristics  that  are  distinctive.  Tho 
American  civilizations  had  pielnre-writlng  of  a  primitive  sort, 
never  developed  even  to  (he  pitch  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
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bierc^TphicB.  In  Yucatan  aalj  was  there  a  kind  of  ocript, 
the  Ma^a  writing,  but  it  was  used  simply  for  keeping  a  cal- 
endar. In  Peru  the  beginnings  of  writing  were  aup^aeded 
by  a  curious  and  complicated  method  of  keeping  reoorda  by 
means  of  knots  tied  upon  strings  of  Tarlous  colours  and  shapes. 
It  is  said  that  even  laws  and  orders  could  be  conveyed  by  this 
code.  These  string  bundles  were  called  quipvg.  but  though 
qvipua  are  still  to  be  found  in  coUections,  the  art  of  reading- 
them  is  altogether  lost.  The  Chinese  histories,  Mr.  L.  Y.  Chen 
informs  us,  state  that  a  similar  method  of  record  by  knots  was 
used  in  China  before  the  invention  of  writing  there.  The 
Peruvians  also  got  to  making  maps  and  the  use  of  counting- 
frames.  "But  with  all  this  there  was  no  means  of  handing 
on  knowledge  and  experience  from  one  generation  to  another, 
nor  was  anything  done  to  Qx  and  summarise  these  intellectual 
possessions,  which  are  the  basis  of  literature  and  science."  ' 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  America,  the  Mexicans  knew 
nothing  of  the  Peruvians  nor  the  Peruvians  of  the  Mexicana. 
Intercourse  there  was  none.  Whatever  links  had  ever  existed 
were  loet  and  forgotten.  The  Mexicans  bad  never  heard  of 
the  potato  which  was  a  principal  article  of  Peruvian  diet.  In 
6,000  B.C.  the  Sumerians  and  E^ptians  probably  knew  as 
little  of  one  another.  American  was  6,000  years  bdiind  the 
Old  Worid. 

'F.  Batul,  ffMory  of  JTonIMwIL 
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J  ].  The  Badiesl  Ships  and  SaQors.  §  2.  The  /ft>on  CUm 
htfort  /lUlory.  §  3.  The  First  Voyages  of  Explorali&n, 
8  4.  Bariy  Traders.     %  5.  Earty  TraveUera. 

§  1 

THE  first  bo«ta  were  inudo  very  osrly  indeed  in  the  Neo- 
lithic stage  of  culture  bv  riverftide  nnd  lakeside  people*. 
Tiicy  wore  no  more  than  trci's  and  hunting  wood,  used 
to  Msist  tlic  im;>erfe(ri  uatiiral  swiiuming  powers  of  uicn.  Tbon 
cane  the  lioUowing  out  of  tlie  trocs,  and  then,  with  the  do- 
▼elDptaent  of  tools  and  u  prtmitiro  cnrpc-utry,  th«  building  of 
boBts.  Men  in  E^^vpt  and  M<«opotauiia  aIro  developed  a  primi- 
tive type  of  bttskotwurk  boat,  cuulki-d  witli  bilmiion.  Such 
yna  the  "ark  of  bnlniahca''  in  which  Moses  was  hidden  by  bis 
tnotbvr.  A  kindred  sort  of  veasel  ^cw  up  l>v  tlie  use  of 
akins  and  hides  vxpandod  upon  a  wickc-r  fnimt-'work.  To  this 
day  cow-hide  wicker  boats  (conicles)  nro  used  upon  the  west 
coaHt  of  Ireland  where  there  ia  plenty  of  cattle  and  a  poverty 
of  IHg  trees.  They  arc  aluo  »li!l  u»ed  on  the  Euphratea,  and 
on  the  Towy  in  South  Wales.  Inflated  skina  may  have  preceded 
the  coracle,  and  are  ettll  used  on  the  Euphrates  aud  upper 
Gtoges.  lu  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  boats  luuat  early 
bAve  become  an  important  mvaus  of  communication;  aud  it 
weins  natural  to  aupposo  that  it  was  from  the  mouths  of  the 
pmt  rivers  tliat  man,  already  in  a  reasonably  seaworthy  ve««el, 
tirftt  vpQturcd  out  upon  wliut  must  have  seemed  to  him  then 
the  trackless  and  homcleas  sea. 

Xo  doubt  ha  ventured  at  tirst  as  a  fisherman,  having  learnt 
the  elemonts  of  soacraft  in  creeks  and  lagoons.  Men  may  have 
navigated  Imats  upon  the  I^evantiue  lake  before  (he  rctilUug 
of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  canoe  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  hcliolithic  culture^  it  drifted  with  the 
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culture  upon  the  wurin  waters  of  thn  earth  from  the  Mediter^ 
raiU!8U  to  (at  last)  Am<?rirft.  There  were  not  only  euuoes,  but 
Sumcriai]  boats  and  sliipt;  upon  the  ICiiphmtea  and  Tigrin,  vben 
iliese  rivers  in  7,000  b.c.  fell  by  separate  moutJia  into  the 
Persian  Oulf.  The  Sumcrian  city  of  £ridn,  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (from  which  it  is  novr  sepamted  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty  niilna  of  alluvium  M.  had  ships  upon  the  sea 
Ihon.  Wo  also  find  evidence  of  s  fnlly  dt-vclopcd  sea  life  six 
thousand  years  ago  at  the  e»i)tern  end  of  tlie  Mediterranmn,  and 
possibly  at  that  time  there  were  already  cauuc«  on  the  seua 
amoiif/  the  iiitfinds  of  the  nearer  Kai<t  Indies.  There  are  pre- 
dynastic  Neolithic  ICj^vptian  represent stious  of  Nile  uliiiM  of  a 
fair  size,  oapaMc  of  corrying  elephant*.' 

Very  soon  the  seafaring  men  muBt  huve  realized  the  pcculiBr 
freed(fln  and  opporrnnitics  the  ship  gave  tliein.  They  could 
get  away  to  iHliiiidi<:  no  chief  nor  Icini;  could  pursue  a  boat  or 
^ip  with  any  certwinty ;  every  enptuin  won  a  l<ing-  The  sbb- 
mon  u-ould  find  it  e«sy  to  make  nests  upon  islands  and  in  strong 
positions  en  the  niaiuliind.  There  they  could  harbour,  there 
Ihcy  could  carry  on  a  certain  ngrieulture  and  fishery;  but  their 
specialty  and  their  main  busincvs  was,  of  course,  the  expedition 
aoroas  the  seu.  Tlint  was  not  usually  a  trading  expedition; 
it  was  much  more  frequently  a  piratical  raid.  Frt»u  what 
we  know  of  mankind,  wc  arc  bound  to  conclude  that  the  &nt 
eailom  plundered  when  liiey  iMuld,  and  traded  when  they  had  to. 

Because  it  developed  iit  llic  cumparativch'  warm  and  tran- 
(juil  waters  of  the  eoistern  Mediterranean,  thu  Hed  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  western  burn  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
shippin);  of  the  ancient  world  rclained  lhruuj;hout  ecrtaiu  char- 
actcrietties  that  make  it  dilTer  very  widely  from  the  ocean-going 
sailing  shipping,  with  its  vast  spreiid  of  canvas,  of  the  last  four 
hundred  ye«rs.  "The  Med  iter  ranean,''  says  Mr.  Torr,'  "is  a 
sea  where  a  vessel  with  sails  may  lie  becalmed  for  days  to- 
gether, while  a  vessel  with  ours  wuiild  easily  be  traversing  the 
smooth  waters,  with  coasts  and  islands  everywhere  at  band 
to  give  her  shelter  in  cu^  of  storm.  In  that  sea,  therefore,  oars 
became  the  cbaractcristic  instruments  of  navigation,  and  the 
arrangement  of  oars  the  chief  problem  in  shipbuilding.     And 

•Sayw. 

■UoMo,  Thf  Aatm  o/  U«dilemn*«n  CiHIiMioit. — B.  U  0. 

*C«cll  Torr.  AneienI  Mipt. 
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•j\cmg  as  the  Mpdilemincan  nittioiis  dotninatpd  Wt-sfprn  Eu- 
WV«r,  veisels  of  tin-  smilhpm  tvpp  were  built  iipcin  (lie  northern 

wwti,  though  thpru  gwu-nilly  wna  wind 

fttMigh  here  for  sails  and  too  nniHi  wavo 

he  oitn.  .  ,  .  Tho  art  of  rowin;;  cou 

flni  be  diKemod  upon  the  Nile.   Bonts 

»t)b  ojirs  arc  rrprcscntcrl  in  tho  carlii-at 

pirfririnl  iiioinimmilH  of  F.g^-pt,  Ja-.mg 

^roni  about  3,500  b.c,  ;  and  although 
tame  crows  aro  pnddlin^  with  th«ir 
ftcea  towants  the  Iww,  others  are  row- 
ing with  iheir  faws  towards  the  stern. 
The  paddling  is  certainly  the  older 
pmetiM,  for  the  hieroglyph  chen  dopicta 
two  arms  prasping  nn  onr  in  the  attitude 
of  piiddlinfr.  and  the  hieroglyphs  were 
invented  in  the  earliest  apes.  And  thiit 
practice  may  really  have  ceased  before 
9,800  9.C.,  doxpito  tho  tntinwny  of 
monnmenta  of  that  date;  for  in  monu- 
ments diiting  from  ahont  l.SfiO  n,c.. 
CTVw%  are  ropreionted  unmistakably 
rowing  with  their  faces  towardit  tho 
sfi>m  and  y«t  gruHping  their  oant  in  tho 
attitude  of  paddling,  sw  that  won  then 
Kgyptinu  artiitt  niechuni(r»liy  follnwed 
the  turn  of  the  hierogU-ph  to  wliieh 
lliolr  hands  wero  acru!>toin(Ml.  In  tlic^to 
rriiefa  then*  are  twenty  rowers  on  tho 
■  htULts  on  the  Kile,  nnd  thirty  on  iIk! 
'liblpa  on  theHi-d  Sea;  hut  in  thee4irlie«f 
rtlipfa  the  nunihfr  varlps  conaidprahly. 
and  Mvmn  <lcp>'nrieiit  on  the  amount  of 
■pice  at  the  smiptor's  disi>osaI/' 

The  Aryan  peoples  eame  late  to  tht' 
•ea.  The  eflrlieRl  ships  or  (he  sea  were 
(hither  Sumerian  or  Hamitie;  the 
Homitic  people*  followed  elo*«  upon 
tbeee  pionecnu.  Along  the  eastern  end 
of  tho  ifediternmean,  ihe  Phii-nieinnR,  a  Semitir  people,  net 
Dp  a  string  of  iodependenl   harbour   towna  of  which   Acre, 
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Tyre,  wid  Sidon  were  the  cliiof ;  and  tiit*>r  tltey  ptuh«d  tlifflr 
vogmgM  wostwftrd  and  founded  Carlliage  and  Utica  in  Kortli 

Africa.  Po«aibI>- 
Flia>iiicittn  keels 
were  already  in 
the  Mediterra- 
nean bv  2,000  B,o. 
Bolh  'Tyro  and 
Sidon  were  r>ri^- 
nally  on  islands, 
and  so  easily  dc- 
feniiihle  ngainst  a 
land  raid.  But  bo- 
f<fro  we  gu  oQ  to 
the  marine  ex- 
ploits of  this  gn^t 
KWi-poing  race,  we 
niHst  note  a  very 
romnrkabic  and 
curious  neat  of 
oarly  sea  people 
w  h  ose  remains 
have  been  discov- 
ered in  Creta 

§3 

These  early 
Cretans  were  of  a 
race  akin  to  the 
JlKTittiia  of  Spain 
and  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  dark 
whites  of  Asia 
Minor  and  North 
Africa,  and  their 
laii)iruage  is  un- 
known. This  race 
lived  not  only  in 
Crete,  Init  in  Cypnis,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  South 
Italy.  It  wu«  a  civilized  people  for  long  afree  before  the 
fair  Xordic  Greeks  spread  southward  through  Macedonia.     At 
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1  CtiauM,  in  Orelo,  there  Iiuvc  boon  fouod  the  most  afltoniBhing 

Tnioaatid  remnins,  ami  Cnossoii,  therefore,  isupt  to  ovcrHhuduw 

i^Q  rnt  of  thp«p  eettlemoats  in  peopIo'H  unaginatioii»,  biit  it  is 

*^ell  to  tioar  in  mitid  tlint  thoiijrh  CnoMos  was  no  doubt  a  chief 

•^'ty  of  tliis  *Kpran  civili7.ation,  these  "Mgmoa"  hnil  in  the  fwll- 

I  ^**>t»  of  their  timp  nmny  citii's  aiiJ  a  wide  range.     Possibly,  all 

*tnt  vr«  know  of  ihem  now  are  Imt  tlio  wstigcs  of  the  far  more 

citeosivii  boliolilhic  Nuolithin  civilization  which  is  now  aub- 

ucrf^tl  under  the  watcrx  of  tht^  MriJiti-rrunoun. 

Al  C'no»M»  there  are  XeolithiL-  reinning  ns  old  or  older  than 
tay  of  the  pro-d,vna»tio  rcnmins  of  Egypt.    The  Bron}:e  A^e 
begUi  in  Crete  a$  boor  ub  it  did  in  GfC^'p^  <^'^  tiivre  have  been 
iTues   found   by   Flinders   Fetrie   in    Kg^'pt  and   referred   by 
ifcim  to  the  let  Dynasty,  which  ho  dccltirfd  to  be  importnliona 
from  C'ri'te,     Stone  \-e»»eU  have  been  fonnd  in  Crete  of  forms 
cbamcteristic  of  the  IVth  (p^Tamid-huilding)  Dynasty,  and 
,ih«re  eau  be  no  doitbt  that  there  wuh  u  vi^roua  trade  between 
r'rete  and  Kjy-pl  in  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty.    Thia  poa- 
jtinaed  nntil  about  1,0(10  ii.c.    It  is  clear  that  this  island  eiviliza- 
[tion  arising  upon  t3ie  soil  of  Crete  is  nt  k-nst  as  old  ns  the 
^g;yptian,  and  that  it  was  olreadv  laimelied  upon  the  sea  as 
irly  OB  4,000  b.c. 
llw  grejit  days  of  Oreto  were  not  so  early  as  this.     It  was 
9uly  aboni   2,T>00   ».c   that  the  i^lund   appears  to  have  been 
Ivnified  under  one  ruler.    Then  began  an  age  of  peaee  and  pnw 
trity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.    Secure 
fn'tn  invasion,  living  in  a  delightful  cliniale,  trading  with  every 
.civiiizi^  community  in  the  world,  the  Cretans  wore  free  to  de- 
velop all  tlie  arts  and  amenities  of  life.    This  Cnossoe  was  not 
ao  much  a  town  os  tlie  vast  palace  of  the  king  and  hiit  people. 
It  was  not  even  fortiBed.    The  kings,  it  would  soun,  were  called 
ilinoa  always,  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  all  called  Phiiruoh; 
the  king  of  Cnossos  figures  in  the  early  trends  of  the  Greeks 
as  King  Minos,  who  lived  in  the  Lab^Tinth  and  kept  there  a 
L  horrible  niouster,  half  man,  half  bull,  the  Minotaur,  to  feed 
Lvbieh  he  le^'ied  a  tribute  of  youths  and  maidens  from  the 
Athenians.     Those  otorics  are  a  pert  of  Greek  literature,  end 
have  always  been  known,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  decades 
that  tlio  excavations  at  Cnossos  have  rci-ealed  how  close  these 
ids  were  to  the  reality.    The  Cretan  labyrinth  was  a  build- 
_as  atately,  complex,  and  luxurious  as  any  in  the  ancient 
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world.  Among  other  detaiLs  we  find  watcr-pipeii,  bntbrooms, 
and  the  like  ouDWDiL'iiocs,  such  as  havo  hithertu  bevD  rcf^arded 
as  (ho  Ifltcfll  reliiiciiients  of  modem  lifo.  The  jxittery.  the  textile 
mamifsctiiroi,  tho  sculpture  and  paintiof;  of  these  people,  their 
gem  and  ivory  work,  dicir  metal  ntid  inlaid  work,  is  aa  ad- 
mirable as  any  tliat  mankind  has  produced.  They  were  much 
f;ivcu  to  festivuU  and  diows,  and,  in  particulur.  Ihcy  wore 
addicted  to  btill-Sghts  and  gyninnstie  ent4>rtainmcDts.  Their 
female  costume  becamo  astonieliitigly  "modem"  in  etylej  their 
women  wore  coraet»  and  flounced  drvsseo.  They  had  a  system 
of  writinij  which  bus  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

It  is  the  custom  uowaduy^  to  nmkir  a  »OTt  of  wonder  of  these 
achie\-emcnts  of  the  Cretans,  as  though  the>-  were  a  people 
of  iucrcdibie  artistic  ability  living  in  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
But  their  great  time  wns  long  past  that  dawn ;  as  late  as  2,000 
II.C.  It  took  thciu  many  centuries  to  reach  their  best  in  art 
and  »kitl,  and  their  art  and  hixury  are  by  no  nie«ns  »o  great 
a  wonder  if  wo  reflect  that  for  3,000  years  they  were  immune 
from  itivai<ioii,  that  for  a  thoufund  years  they  were  at  peace. 
Oentury  after  century  their  artizana  could  perfect  tbeir  skill, 
and  their  meu  and  wonicij  rofltie  upon  rcfiiiemcut.  Wherever 
men  of  almost  any  race  have  been  comparatively  safe  iu  this 
faafiion  for  .itidi  a  length  of  time,  they  ha.ve  de%-e]oped  much 
artistic  bounty.  Given  the  opportunity,  all  races  arc  artistic 
Greek  Icffond  lias  it  that  it  waa  in  Crete  that  Dedalua  at- 
tempted ti.  make  tho  tirst  Hyinj;  mueliim'.  Diedalus  {=  cunning 
artiltcerj   was  a  sort  of  personitied  summary  of  mechanical 
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«.  It  is  curious  to  BpccuUlc  wliut  germ  of  fact  lic«  behind 
■nd  tbose  waxen  viaga  lh»t,  ncrordiiif;  to  the  It^end,  mcltec) 
nd  phinged  bis  son  Icarus  in  th<>  eca. 

Tbpre  came  at  Inst  a  change  in  tht-  fonditmn  of  the  liv<^  of 

tliw  (Cretans,  for  other  peoples,  the  Oreekn  ami  tlie  Fhoeniciana, 

Hfa  alto  coming  out  with  powerful  tloeta  upon  the  scss.    We 

daunt  know  what  led  to  the  disaster  mir  who  inflicted  it;  hnt 

moewheQ  about  1,400  B,t'.  Cnossos  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and 

[llon^  the  Cretan  life 

if^led     on      thero 

ther  lamely  for  an- 

nflicr    four    nynturiea, 

there  came   at   lact   a 

final  blow  aboat  1,000 

B.C.  ^tliat  is  to  sny,  in 

the   days   of   the  As- 

ayrian    ascmdanoy    in 

tWEaBt).  The  palace 

•t    CtlouoB    was    do- 

yt^.  and  never  r«- 

ill  nor  reinhabited. 

Paaaihly  this  was  done 

by  the  nhips  of  those 

new-comers    into    the 

Me<li  terra  ncan,    I  h  o 

barbaric      Greeks,      a 

group  of  Aryan-flpeak- 

ing    tribes    from    the 

north,  who  may  have 


Uiro 

mbnu 


AKII.  6aKBt<atfi.ty 

votanf  oTlht  Saaki  Gadcbur...., 

wiped  out  Onooaos  as  they  wiped  out  the  city  of  Truy.  The 
kgeod  of  Theseus  tells  of  audi  a  raid.  He  entered  the  Laby- 
rinth (which  may  have  been  tlie  CnuMos  Palace)  by  the  aid  of 
Ariadne,  the  dangbler  of  Minoe,  and  .ilcw  the  ikiiuotaur. 

The  Iliad  uuikes  it  clear  that  dtrstructiou  citnie  upoo  Troy 
bflcatUM)  the  Trojans  stole  Greek  wumen.  Modern  writers,  with 
modem  idraa  in  their  bends,  have  tried  to  make  out  that  llie 
Greeks  assailed  Troy  in  order  to  aeeuro  a  trade  route  or  some 
nirh  line-spun  commen?i»l  advantn^  If  «o,  the  authors  of 
the  Iliad  hid  the  mi'tivcs  of  their  characters  very  akitfuUy. 
It  would  be  about  m  rcaaonabic  to  say  tluit  the  Homeric  Greek* 
went  to  war  with  the  Trojans  in  order  to  be  well  ahead  with 
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a  Btfttion  on  the  Horlin  to  Ba^ad  railway.  The  Homeric 
6l«ek«  were  a  lieallhy  Itarbaric  Arvati  people,  with  very  poor 
id«aft  about  trade  and  "trade  ruutes";  they  went  to  war  with 
the  Trojaits  bocjiiisc  tlicy  were  tlioroughly  aimoyvd  ubuut  this 
Htealing  of  women.  Ic  ia  fairly  clear  from  tb«  Minos  legend 
uiid  from  the  cvidctieo  of  the  Ciiossob  rcmuine,  that  the  Cretans 
kidnapped  or  stole  youths  and  maicleng  to  be  sIatm,  bull-figbters, 
utbleteM,  and  perhaps  sacriticcs.  Tlioy  traded  fairly  with  the 
Egyptians,  but  it  idav  be  they  did  not  realize  ibe  gathenn^r 
strength  of  the  Oredc  barbarians;  (hey  "traded"  riolently  with 
them,  nnd  »o  brought  sword  and  name  upon  tlieiuHcIvos. 

Another  great  sea  people  were  the  Fha^meiaa8.  They  were 
groat  »ramun  boraun;  tiivy  wuro  great  traders.  Their  colony 
of  Carthage  {foundeil  before  800  ii.c.  by  Tyre)  became  at  last 
pcatcr  than  any  of  the  older  Ph<pnician  cities,  but  already 
before  1.500  b.c.  both  Sitlon  and  Tyre  had  settlements  upon 
the  Africnn  coast.  Oarthape  wa»  comparatively  inucccssiblv 
to  the  Assyrian  and  Babytoiiiitn  hosts,  and,  profiting  greatly 
by  the  long  Biepe  of  Tyre  by  Xebiichadncnar  II,  became  the 
greatest  mnritimo  power  the  world  hud  hitherto  aeen.  She 
claimed  the  Weatern  Mediterraneftn  aa  her  own,  and  seized 
every  ship  she  could  catch  west  of  Sardinia.  Roman  writers 
accuse  her  of  great  cruelties.  8ho  fought  tho  Greeks  for  Sicily, 
and  later  (in  the  second  oeotury  8.c.)  she  fought  the  Romans. 
Alexandor  tho  Oreat  formed  plana  f'>r  her  conquest;  hut  he 
died,  as  we  shall  tell  later,  before  he  could  carrj'  them  out. 


^ 


§3 


At  her  zenith  Carthage  probably  had  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
population  of  a  million.  This  population  was  largely  indus- 
trial, and  her  woven  pxhIs  were  universnlly  famon<L  As  well 
as  a  coasting  trade,  i>hts  had  a  eonBiderablo  land  trade  with 
Central  Africa,'  and  alio  sold  nt^o  slaves,  ivory,  metals, 
precious  stones  and  the  like,  to  all  the  Mediterranean  people ;  aho 
worked   Spanish  copper  mines,   and  her  ships  weut  out   into 

'TboTc  were  nu  dmiiratioateil  cnnivlH  in  Atrlra  until  Kft«t  t1i«  PitbUd 
conqumt  n(  E^Efpt.  Thin  muit  bavi>  greatly  rcatrictid  tlie  dMMt  rouu*. 
iSo!  Kunbury,  HUlorg  of  Aneienl  Omgrapfig.  note  to  Chap.  VIII.)  Bui 
rlM  Siihara  dearrt  of  3.0()0  or  8,000  jtua  uga  wm  kiiti  |iKrcl>i>(l  and 
•t«rlle  llian  It  la  to-day.  from  rock  mjrrnvInK*  v.o  may  dcdutrp  the  thfor; 
tJiat  tha  d««:rt  woa  eroaiwd  from  oaaU  to  oawa  by  ridLnj;  oxen  aad  1^ 
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thfl  Atlnntie  und  ooiutvd  nbnf;  Portiipal  and  Franco  nortliwurt) 

»Ur  aa  the  C«saiteri<Jo9  (the  Scilly  IhIo«,  or  Cornwall,  in 

£igliDd)  to  g«t  tin.    About  5^0  b.c.  a  certnin  Ilunno  made  a 

»(7»ge  that  is  stilj  o»o  of  the  mo«t  notable  in  the  world.     This 

flmno,  if  we  may  trust  the  Periplue  of  lliumo,  the  Orcck  trans- 

ItfieD  of  his  aecoiint  which  still  atirvives,  followed  the  African 

mil  Bouthward  from  the  Straits  of  Gihraltar  as  far  as  the 

OBfines  of  Liberia.     He  had  sixty  big  shi[>»,  and  hii*  main 

talk  was  to  found  or  retnfurco  certain  Carthap^nian  stations 

upon  the  Jlotocco  coaai.     Then  he  pushed  southward.     Ho 

funndcd  a  witloiucnt  in  the  Itio  de  Oro  (on  Kerne  or  Heme 

laUnd),  and  sailed  on  poet  the  Seni^l  liivcr.    Tlie  voyagers 

iNUHcd  OB  for  sov«n  daya  beyond  the  Gambia,  and  landed  at 

uut  opoD  some  island.    This  tlicy  left  in  a  panic,  because,  al- 

tbon^  the  day  was  silent  with  the  silence  of  the  tropical  for- 

e«U,  at  night  tboy  la-nrd  the  sound  of  flutw,  drums,  and  Ronff*, 

and  the  skj  was  red  with  the  blaze  of  the  bush  firea.     The 

ooaat  country  for  the  rest  of  tlie  voyage  was  one  blaze  of  fire, 

fmni  the  burning  of  tho  bush.    Streams  of  iiro  ran  down  the 

hills  into  the  sea,  and  at  length  a  blaze  arose  so  loftily  that  it 

tJMiched  the  akie^.     Throe  days  further  brought  them  to  an 

iaiand  contatoing  a  lake  (  JSherbro  Island).     In  tliis  lake  was 

another  island  (?Macanlay  Island),  and  on  this  were  wild, 

hair7>'  men  und  women,  "whom  the  interpreters  called  gorilla." 

Thtt  Carlliaginianfl,  having  caught  some  of  the  females  of  these 

•'ptrillas'' — they  were  probably  chiinpanzce» — turned  back  and 

eventually  deposited  the  skins  of  their  captives — who  had  proved 

impoaaibly  violent  gueots  (o  entertain  on  board  ship — in  liid 

Temple  of  Junoi 

A  still  more  wonderful  Pha-nicion  sea  voyage,  lung  doubted, 
but  now  supported  by  some  archa.-o]ogica]  evidence,  is  related 
bv  Herodotus,  wlio  declares  that  tJio  Pharaoh  Nccho  of  the 
^XVlth  Dvnasty  commiaaioned  some  Phcenicians  to  attempt 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  that  starting  from  the 
Qnlf  of  Suez  southward,  they  did  finally  come  back  through 

ax-«aft«:  pcrbtip*,  alto,  on  buriwB  and  i»ae%.  the  cam«l  m*  a  twaet  of 
tnssport  WM  srrmiDji)}'  not  intioducnl  into  North  Alrica  till  the  Arab 
lanuiaai  <>t  ()i«  Mti-iith  rriitury  a.d.  Thv  fosoll  remains  of  r«m«ls  are 
(oHad  in  Alircria,  aod  vrilj  cimrls  maj-  tiavc  liii|[cred  In  the  woatrii  of  the 
Nahara  aitd  Bomatibind  till  the  doRi«Blkat«d  cauie)  wa4  Itil ro'Iui-n1.  The 
Xublan  wild  au  alio  Mstna  to  have  eatcnded  it*  range  Xa  the  Sahara. — 
U.  H.  J.  .... 
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the  MediterruDean  to  the  Nile  ijella.  They  liMik  nearly  Uiree 
yeun  to  c^>tri|)leto  thvir  voyugr.  Eiii'li  _v<.iir  llir-y  laDded,  sod 
sovfpd  and  kaircsted  a  crop  of  wheat  before  gx^inf;  on. 


5  ■» 

The  preat  tr&ding  cities  of  the  Ph<pnicitiDa  are  the  moat  strl^ 
ing  of  the  earlv  niaRiffstatiiins  nf  llic  jwoiiliiir  uiid  cliaracti-r- 
istic  i;ift  of  thu  Hciuttiu  poopW  tu  muiikiiid,  trade  and  exchange.* 
While  Ihp  Smuitic  Phtvnician  peoples  weru  spreading  them* 
solves  upon  the  Ecas,  another  kindred  Semitic  people,  the 
Arametns,  whose  ooiMipaiinn  of  DftmnMtus  wc  bare  already 
noted,  were  developing  tht>  caravan  routes  of  tlie  Arabian  and 
Persian  deeertg,  and  hcconiiu^  tho  chief  trading  people  of 
Western  Aaia.  The  Semitic  peoples,  earlier  civilixed  than  the 
Aryan,  havo  always  shown,  and  still  show  to-day.  a  far  greater 
sense  of  quality  and  ipiantity  in  mnrketahle  ^(xti>  then  the 
latter ;  it  is  to  their  need  of  account -kivpinj:  that  the  dwelop- 
ment  of  atphnhelical  writing  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  most  of  the  gT«at  advances  in  computation  are  due.  Our 
modem  numiirals  nrc  Arabic;  oiir  uritmnetio  ami  algebra  are 
essentially  Semitic  sciences. 

The  Semitic  peoples,  wo  may  point  out  here,  are  to  this 
day  eounfing  peoples  Htrong  in  their  sense  of  equivalents  and 
reparation.  The  mnral  tenohing  of  the  Hebrews  was  iuturated 
by  such  ideas.  ''With  whiit  measure  ye  mete,  tho  same  shall 
he  meted  unin  yoti."  Other  races  and  peoples  have  ima^ncd 
diverse  and  fitful  and  marvellous  ^ds,  but  it  was  tho  trad- 
ing Semites  who  iiriit  l)egan  to  think  of  God  as  a  Highteous 
Dealer,  whose  promises  were  kept,  who  failed  not  the  humblest 
creditor,  and  called  to  account  every  spurious  act. 

The  trade  that  was  going  on  in  tho  ancient  world  before  tho 
sixth  or  seventh  century  i(,c.  was  almost  entirely  a  barter 
trade.  There  was  little  or  no  credit  or  coined  money.  The 
ordinarv*  standard  of  value  wifb  the  eiirly  Aryans  was  cattle, 
as  it  still  ia  with  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  to-day.  In  the  Iliad, 
the  rcspt-ctive  values  uf  two  shields  arc  stated  in  head  of  cattle, 
and  tho  Iloman  word  for  money     peeunia,  is  derived  from 

'  J1i«Te    wan  SiimortKn    Uttde   oruuniMd    nmnd    tho    Uoiplm   before    tlw 
8«inlUiB  i;ol  bio  >(sbyIunl«L    8ve  lUII  and  Kinif.  ArpteoIoffMl  tHteovmtm 
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ftna,  mule.  Cattle  as  mouey  had  tbia  aidvuiitago;  it  did  not 
Wei  lo  Ixf  carried  from  one  owner  to  another,  and  if  it  nofjed 
■tIaitioD  and  fuud,  at  any  rate  it  bred.  But  it  was  inoim- 
*Bieiit  for  Hliip  or  varvvau  transit.  Many  other  iiubstances 
bin  at  various  times  been  found  comouient  as  a  standard; 
ttbuxo  was  ODDo  le^I  tender  in  the  colonial  dava  in  North 
AiDPnci,  uu<)  In  Wott  Africa  tino»  are  paid  and  tiergainH  mndc 
10  bolttcB  of  trade  gin.  The  early  Aitiatic  trade  included 
nettli;  and  woi^hi-d  lumps  of  metal,  since  they  were  in  gvn- 
enJ  demand  and  wnre  oonvenitrnl   for  hoarding  and  storaf^, 

costing  nothing  for  fodder  and  needing  small  hmiseroom,  sixm 

^■■serted  their  snp4-rii)rity  over  cattle  and  sheep.  Inm.  which 
HfemB  to  have  been  first  reduced  from  ita  ores  by  the  Ilittitc*, 
wu,  to  begin  with,  a  rare  and  mnch-desired  subetanca*  It  ia 
stated  by  Aristotle  to  have  suppHod  the  firm  ciirroncv.  In 
tlio  collection  of  letters  found  at  Tel-ol-Amarna,  addressed  to 
and  from  Amooophis  III  (ulreaily  mentioned)  and  Ian  succeft- 
•or  Amenopbis  IV,  one  from  a  ]Iittito  king  promises  iron  »s 
■n  oxtrmicly  valuable  gift.  Gold,  then  uh  now,  wsh  the  most 
precious,  tod  therefore  most  portable,  security.  In  oerly  Egypt 
silver  wis  almost  as  rare  as  gold  until  after  the  XVillth 
DynsKty.  T.ater  the  gcnerol  standard  of  value  in  the  Eastern 
^^•orld  became  silvor,  meantired  by  weight. 
^^B  To  iM^in  with,  metals  were  handed  about  in  ingots  and 
^T»iei«bed  at  each  transaction.  Then  they  were  stamped  to 
iodimte  their  lincnc^  and  gnnrantee  their  purity.  The  first 
weorded  coiwi  were  minted  alioiit  600  B.C.  in  T^ydia,  a  gold- 
prodneing  country  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first-known 
pold  coins  were  minti'd  in  I.ydia  by  Ompsas,  wbo«o  nmne  lui.'* 
b«H>ome  a  proverb  for  wealth;  he  was  conquered,  a.i  we  shall 
tell  later,  by  that  same  Cyrus  ihe  Persian  who  took  Babylon  in 
580  B.C.  But  very  probably  corned  money  bad  l>ecn  used  in 
Babylonia  before  that  time.  The  "sealed  shekel,"  a  stamped 
piece  of  silver,  eume  very  near  to  l>eing  a  coin.  The  pramiBO 
to  pay  so  much  silver  or  gold  on  "leather"  (=  parchment)  with 
the  seal  of  sonio  established  firm  is  probably  as  old  or  older 
thtD  coinage.  T)ie  Carthaginians  u»vd  such  "leather  money." 
Wp  know  very  little  of  the  way  in  which  small  traffic  was  con- 
ducted.    Comnmn  ]niiple,  who  in  those  ancient  times  wcro  in 

*  Iron  tiari  of  Hxt«l  weight  wnv  usn]  for  coin  in  Stitoiii.     Cnmt.  Da 
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dependent  positions,  seem  to  have  had  no  money  at  all;  they 
did  their  btuinees  by  barter.  Early  Egyptian  paintings  ahov 
this  going  on.^ 

SB 

When  one  realizes  the  absence  of  small  monqr  or  of  any 
conveniently  portable  means  of  exchange  in  the  pre-AIexandrian 
world,  one  perceives  how  impossible  was  private  travel  in  those 
days.*  The  first  "inns" — no  doubt  a  sort  of  caravanserai — axe 
commonly  said  to  have  come  into  existence  in  Lydia  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  b.c.  That,  however,  is  too  late  a  data  They 
are  certainly  older  than  that.  There  is  good  evidence  of  them 
at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  ceatary,  jEschylos  twice  mentions 
inns.  His  word  is  "all-receiver,"  or  "all-receiving  house."  ■ 
Private  travellers  must  have  been  fairly  common  in  the  GredL 
world,  including  its  colonies,  by  this  time.  But  such  private 
travel  was  a  comparatively  new  &ing  then.  The  early  histo- 
rians Hecatseua  and  Herodotus  travelled  widely.  "I  suspect," 
says  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  "that  this  sort  of  travd  'for 
Historie*  or  'for  diacovery'  was' rather  a  Greek  invention.  Sol<m 
is  supposed  to  have  practised  it;  and  even  Ljcurgns."  .  .  . 
The  earlier  travellers  were  traders  travelling  in  a  caravan  or  in 
a  shipload,  and  carrying  their  goods  and  their  minas  and 
shekels  of  metal  or  gems  or  bales  of  fine  stuff  with  them,  or 
government  officials  travelling  with  letters  of  introductitKi  and 
a  proper  retinue.  Possibly  tiiere  were  a  few  mendicants,  and, 
in  some  restricted  regions,  religious  pilgrims. 

That  earlier  world  before  600  b.c.  was  one  in  which  a  lonely 
"stranger"  was  a  rare  and  suspected  and  endangered  being. 
He  might  suffer  horrible  cruelties,  for  there  was  little  law  to 
protect  such  as  be.     Few  iudiriduals  strayed  therefore.     One 

'  The  eirlieet  coinasc  of  the  wert  coast  of  Aiia  Minor  na  in  cleetnm, 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  aod  there  ia  rd  iutpruting  controTeraj  aa  to 
whether  the  lirtt  iBSuea  vere  itamped  hj  cities,  twnples,  or  private  tMDk- 
era.— P.  G. 

'Small  change  was  in  exUtenfre  before  ttio  time  of  Alexander.  TIm 
Athenian!  had  a  range  of  exceedinglv  small  ailver  coins  running:  almost 
down  to  the  site  of  a  pinhead  which  were  generally  carried  in  the  mouth; 
a  character  in  Aristophanes  waa  suddenlT  aaaaulted,  and  swallowed  Ilia 
chan^  in  craisequence. — P.  O. 

•"niere  is  an  inn-keeper  in  Aristophanes,  hut  it  may  he  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  she  is  represented  as  letting  lodginga  in  bell,  that 
the  farl7  inn  left  much  to  be  desired. — P.  G. 
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lived  and  died  altachcd  and  tied  to  »onie  pBtriArclml  tribe, 
one  v!ii»  a  noiniid,  or  to  soiiio  ^^nt  household  if  one  vrus 
viliied  or  to  one  of  the  hig  temple  e^Ubtiahmeiits  which  we 
will  proKEitly  diseiiM.  Or  one  was  a  horded  slave.  One  knew 
iDotbmir.  except  for  ii  few  moii^troui!  legends,  of  the  rcit  of  the 
Imrld  in  which  one  lived.  We  know  more  to-dny,  indeed,  of 
iWorld  of  flOO  B.r.  than  any  singlo  living  htiug  knew 
Bt  time.  We  mtip  it  oiU,  »p<»  it  us  a  whole  in  relntioii  t" 
pwl  snd  future.  We  beg:in  to  learn  precisely  what,  was  Roinp 
«ntt  the  tunie  time  in  Kirt-pt  and  Hpuin  und  Media  and  India 
uil  China.  We  ran  !ihare  in  iinagiuntlon,  not  only  the  won- 
iff  of  Hanno's  sailors,  but  of  the  men  who  lit  the  warning 
Imncj  on  the  shore  Wc  know  that,  those  "mountains  flam- 
isgto  the  sky"  were  only  the  custoninry  hnming  of  the  drj' 
I  SI  that  reason  of  the  year.  Year  hy  year,  more  and  more 
lly.  our  common  knowlodgo  increases.  In  the  year*  to 
conmiiien  will  niidci'^tHnd  ^'lill  more  of  tlio»e  liv^  in  the  past, 
mil  pnbapa  tliey  will  understand  them  attogother. 


WBITING 


IM 


■An,  aud  HBvafW  nnt)  barbaric  people  in  nil  parto  of  the  world. 
It  is  eMetiliullv  a  drawing  of  things  and  uetti,  helped  out  by 
VeraJdie  indications  of  proper  nmneR,  luid  bv  sirokt*:*  and  dot* 
to  represent  days  and  dtslamx-a  and  anch-Ukp  qnantitative  ideas. 
Quite  kindred  tu  gnch  picturt-writin^  is  tliv  pictograph  tJiat 
"09  Sudi)  still  in  uso  to-da;  in  international  railway  time-taHles 
*{ien  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  a  Utile  black  sign  of  a 
flip  indioatesi  a  stand-iip  hiilTct  fur  li^ht  rnf reslnncntg ;  a  oroHsed 
bi/e  and  fork,  a  reatanrant:  a  little  Htonniboat,  a  transfer  to 
uteanilxiat;  and  u  poitlilion'a  horn,  a  diligence.  Similar  signs 
m  used  in  the  well-ktinwti  Michelin  guides  for  autoinobilistc 
to  Europe,  to  show  a  postoffice  (envelope)  or  a  telephone  (tele- 
pbone  receiver).  The  <iiinlity  of  hotel?  is  shown  by  an  inn 
with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  gables,  and  so  forth.  Similarly, 
ibo  mada  of  Europe  are  marki-d  with  wayside  signs  represent* 
ing  a  {(ate,  to  indicate  a  level  crosatng  ahead,  a  ainnous  bend 

IT  a  dangerous  curve,  and  the  like.     Fnim  siicb  pictograpliic 
[na  to  tlie  firat  elements  of  Chinese  writing  is  not  a  very  long 
*tcb. 
In  Cbiiteeo  writing  there  arc  still  trnoeablc  a  number  of  picto* 
apbs.     Moel  are  now  difficult  to  recognise.     A  mouth  was 
I     ^.iginally  written  as  a  moutli-ahaped  hole,  and  is  now,  for 
coDveiiience  of  hruahwork,  squared;  a  child,  origiunlly  n  rec- 
ugutjiable  little  raannikin,  is  now  a  hasty  wriggle  and  a  cross; 
:      the  siin,  originiilly  a  large  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  has 
'      btwi  converted,  for  the  aake  of  convenience  of  combination,  into 
a  crossed  oblong,  which  is  easier  to  make  with  a  bruBh.     By 
ootubiuing  the«a  pictographs,  a  »ocond  order  of  ideas  is  ex- 
preaaed.      For  example,   the  pictograph   for  mouth  combined 
■Mrith  piclogmph  for  vapour  exprL«scd  "words."  ' 
^V    Fruiu  Hiich  eombinntions  onu  piuises  to  what  are  called  uieo- 
f     gram*:  the  sign  for  "wonls''  and  the  sign  for  "tongue"  combine 
'      to  make  "speech";  the  sign  for  "roof  and  the  aign  for  "pig" 
make  "home" — for  in  tlie  early  domestic  economy  of  China  the 
pig  was  as  important  as  it  used  to  bo  in  Ireland.     But,  as  we 
have  already  noted  earlier,  the  Ciiinese  language  eonsista  of  a 
flomparatively  few  elementary  monosyllabic  sounds,  which  arc 
^^1  naed  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  and  the  Chineae  soon 
^^^Movered  that  a  number  of  these  pielotrraphs  and  ideoffrapha 
'      eoold  be  used  also  to  express  other  ideas,  not  so  conveniently 
■Hm  tlie  BncTtOopmlia  Brit.,  Article  CMmc.  p.  £18. 


V^aced  a  »pccinl  re»dtnf^i'liis9,  tho  mnndnrins,  who  were  also 
Aft  rating  and  official  olass.     Tlioir  neccseary  concentration 

'BCkhi  words  and  clafi^ionl  fonrts.  riithvr  than  upi^it  idms  and 

t^Iiliw,  M«n8,  in 

•pile  of  her  c>m- 

ptntivo   pcacrfnl- 

Btti  and  tho  wry 

iifit  indii'idnal  iii- 

Idlnrtiial     quality 

ol  bcr  people,  to 
hnTe  grontly  hum- 
perfd  the  social 
tnd  coonnmte  de- 
Tel  opment  of 
China.  ProtmWy 
it  ia  the  onmplex- 
Hy   of  her  epcc<^h 

id  writing,  more 

Ian     anj     other 
laglniibte   cause, 

let  has  made 
Otina  to-day  po 
litically.  socially, 
and  indivtdtially  a 
Taut  pool  of  badt- 
trard  people  rather 
thnu  the  forenriHt 
power  in  tlio  whole 
world.' 


«2 


rBut  whilo  the 
Cfatncw)  mind  thus 
made  for  iUielf  iin 
inttrunient    which 


SpedBUBg  ot'  AniA-u;ut  laJlm  pietuiK-writitxg 

}\i>.  1,  painlnl  on  n  rock  on  th<-  nhoro  of  [jilin 
Piiinrinr,  r<H\iril«  •n  ^xpvdltion  (icroM  tlic  Inki-,  In 
whkli  five  ranoc*  took  part.  The  uprigbt  atrokr* 
in  oaeli  Indlcato  tW  number  of  the  crew,  and  tli« 
bird  rpprtvontB  a  dik-t.  "Tlie  Klncnkhor."  Tli« 
thrm  ciri^lcs  (nina)  under  tlH>  ar«n  (of  heaven) 
Indleat*  that  tli«  *o;r)U!«  UHt«d  thm  daj-a.  and  tha 
lortoiM  a  •ymbul  of  iBni).  dcnotca  n  taU  arrivmL 
No.  S  la  B  prtitioD  Mat  to  Ihi'  I'nltcd  RtatM  Can- 
frnMbr  a  ^roup  of  Inilian  (rihea,  aakinf[  fur  Bah- 
ing  rigtita  in  corlain  Miiall  kkca    Tbo  Uibcii  are 

BroMBt«4  bj  th«lr  totviiit,  aiartxtiH.  tioAr.  man- 
I.  and  ealflidi.  led  hy  tlio  erane.  Liii»  running 
ttam  the  keart  And  eye  of  «arh  animal  to  th«  brart 
and  ef«  of  the  crane  denote  lliat  tli«v  are  all  of 
amt  nund:  and  a  line  rum  from  tlie  ej«  of  tho 
ornni  to  the  l»^v*,  ttltown  In  the  orud*  tlttl*  "map* 
in  the  lon¥r  left-lund  corner. 


■Tbe  writvT'i  frieml.  Mr.  L.  V.  Chen,  think*  that  this  la  ontj  partia11;r 
true.  He  think*  tliat  tlie  rmperom  iniiial«d  upon  a  minute  and  rigoroua 
•tvdjr  of  thp  aet  claaalfa  In  ordor  to  chn-k  intrllrotual  innoTatlon,  Thia 
w«a  r*p«riBlljr  the  cbm  <rith  the  MiMj;  vmperora,  the  firat  of  whom.  »li«n 
raericaiiLxlnic  tb*  KXamlnatlnn  ajrKtmi  on  a  narrown  tiaaia,  aaid  definitely, 
*^bl»  will  being  nil  Xhr  iiiii'H"  tuiilH  uf  (tie  worM  Into  mjr  trap."  Tha 
Five  UImbic*  and  the  Four  Book*  bave  inipriNoneil  tlie  mind  of  China. 
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in  probaUy  too  eUbontc  in  Htmclure,  too  laborious  in  nn 
too  infleatible  in  its  form  to  nitM^t  tbu  modem  niH-U  for  simple, 
swift,  exact,  and  lucid  communicationa,  the  growing  civiliza- 
tiona  of  itio  west  woro  working  out  the  problem  of  a 
written  record  upon  rather  dilTerent  and,  on  tlio  vrbolo,  morOj 
adrantaf^-ous  lino*.  Tbty  did  not  seek  to  improve  their  scrip* 
to  niukc  it  i>wift  and  eii8v,  but  circtimMances  conspired  1o  mako 
it  so.  Tlie  Sumerian  picture  writinc,  which  had  to  be  done 
upon  clay  and  with  liltlc  styles,  which  made  cur^'cd  murks 
witli  dilfimilty  tind  inaccurately,  rapidly  d^jenerated  by  a  con- 
ventionalized dabbing  down  of  wi>dE^d-abupcd  marks  (cunei- 
form :^  wed^e^baped)  into  almoitt  unrecoj^izable  bints  of  tba 
abapes  intt-nded.  It  helped  tbe  Sumerians  ^really  to  learn  to 
write,  tbut  they  bud  to  dniw  so  badly.  They  got  very  •oon 
to  the  ('hinew  pictographs,  ideog^pba,  and  phonograms,  and 
beyond  them. 

Mo«t  people  know  a  sort  of  puszio  callod  a  rebus.    It  is  a  war 
of  representing  words  by  pictures,  not  of  tho  things  the  worda 
represent,  but  by  tho  pictures  of  other  tbin^  iiavinf;  a  similar 
sound.     For  example,  two  gates  and  a  liead  is  a  rebus  for  Gate»> 
head ;  a  little  streamlet  (beck),  a  crowned  monarch,  and  a  ham,. 
Beckingbam.     The  Sumerian  lant^nge  was  a  langtioge  well 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  representation.     It  was  apparently  a 
language  of  often  quite  vast  poh'SyUablcs,  made  up  of  very  dla- 
tinct  innlternblo  tiyilablcs:  and  many  of  tho  syllablca  taken 
separately  were  the  names  of  concrete  things.     So  that  this 
cuueiform  writing  developed  very  rcudily  into  u  aytlubie  way  M 
of  writini;,  in  which  each  sign  conveys  a  syllable  just  as  each  ^ 
act  in  a  charade  conveys  a  syllable.    When  presently  the  Scmitea 
conquered  Sumcria,  Uicy  udupted  the  syllabic  system  to  their  _ 
own  speech,  and  so  this  writing  became  entirely  a  sign-for.a-  I 
sound  writing.     Tt  wus  bo  used  by  the  Assyrians  and  by  tho 
Chnldeanjt,    ))u(  it  was  not  a  letter-writing,  it  was  a  syllnhie- 
writing.     This  cuneiform  script  prevailed  for  long  ages  over 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  tbo  Near  East  generally;  there  are 
vestiges  of  it  in  some  of  the  letters  of  our  a1pbal>et  to-day. 


S  3 

But,  meanwhile,  in  Egvpi  and  upon  the  MediterraDflu  ■ 
yd  another  systau  of  writing  grew  up.     Its  begumingil 
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probably  to  be  found  in  the  priestly  piotare-writinir  (htero- 
^^rphics)  of  tlio  Kg,vptii>ns,  wbirb  al«o  in  the  UHunl  way  bvojimo 
partly  a  aound-^ign  system.  As  we  see  it  on  tlie  Egyptian 
nanumentfl,  the  hiemglypbie  writing  coneists  of  decorative  but 
iti0  Mad  el«1>onite  forma,  but  for  such  purpose  B3  Icttcr-wrltiiip 
iiul  the  keeping  of  recipes  an<l  the  like,  the  Ef^ptinn  priests 
B*td  m.  much  simplified  und  flowing  form  of  these  cbaractvri, 
tbit  hi«ralic  mripl.  Side  by  side  with  tbii  hieratic  script  rose 
another,  probably  alf>  dfrivative  from  the  hiero}!;)ypbs,  a  script 
DOW  lost  to  use,  which  was  taken  o\'cr  by  various  nuu-Rgypttan 
peoples  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Fli<Bnicians,  Libyans, 
LydiAns,  Cretjius,  and  Celt-lbcriunB,  and  used  for  business  pur- 
poMM.  Possibly  a  few  letters  were  borrowed  from  the  later 
rnneifonn.  In  the  bands  of  these  foreigner*  this  writing  was, 
10  to  speak,  cut  off  frum  its  rootH;  it  lost  all  but  a  few  tracoe 
of  ita  early  pictorial  cbaraetcr.  It  ceaaed  to  be  pictograpbio 
or  ideographic;  it  became  simply  a  pure  sound-sign  system,  an 

There  were  n  number  of  such  alphabets  in  the  Mediterranean 
differing  widely  from  cacb  other.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
rbrpiiitrian  alpbalwt  (and  j>erbap9  others)  omitted  vowels. 
Posaihly  they  pronoiuiivd  ibeir  eoiisonanls  ver>'  hard  and  had 
ratbcr  indetcnuinate  vowels,  as  is  said  to  he  still  tlie  case  with 
tribea  of  South  Arabia.  Quite  prohably,  too,  tbo  Ph<cu>ciniis 
naed  their  alpliabet  at  6rst  not  so  much  for  writing  as  for  single 
initial  letters  in  their  buatness  accounts  aud  tallies.  Ouo  of 
Ibeio  Metii terra n pan  alphahcts  rearbcd  the  Greeks,  long  after 
tbe  time  of  the  Iliad,  who  preacutly  set  to  work  to  make  it 
exprcta  the  clear  and  beautiful  aounds  of  their  own  higlily 
developed  Aryan  speech.  It  consiated  at  first  of  consonants, 
and  the  Greeks  added  tbo  vnwels.  They  boji^n  to  write  for 
record,  to  help  and  fix  their  bardie  tradition.  ,  .  . 


S4 

So  it  was  by  a  series  of  very  natural  steps  that  writing  grew 
out  of  the  life  of  man.  At  first  and  for  long  agea  it  waa  the 
interest  and  tbe  sixrct  of  only  a  few  pooplo  in  a  epcctal  class, 
a  mere  acoeaaery  to  the  record  of  {Hctures.  Bnt  there  were  cer- 
tain very  manifest  advantages,  quite  apart  from  the  iDcreai-cd 
expreaaivonew  of  dmmmI  and  quali&eatiou,  to  be  gained  by  makiug 
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writrn;;  u  liitto  le.i»  plaiu  tbftn  ittriiightforwaril  pictures,  and  in 
cunveotioDRlizio;;  and  codifying  it.  One  of  these  was  UiKt  so 
messages  might  bo  sent  uiidcrstuiidablo  by  the  Mudcr  and  rQ^ 
ceiver,  biit  not  plain  to  ibe  uninitiated.  Anotlicr  vm  ibut  ao 
one  might  put  down  varisiis  matters  and  help  one's  memory  and 
the  memory  of  one's  friends,  wilboiit  giving  uwav  too  much 
to  the  coaimnn  herd.  Among  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
writings,  for  example,  are  modicul  recipes  and  magic  formula:. 
Aceounts,  leltern,  recipes,  n«mo  lists,  itinonirics;  these  were 
the  earlioet  of  written  documonta.  Then,  as  the  art  of  writing 
and  reading  spread,  came  that  odd  do^tirc,  tbiit  puthctiv  deairo 
so  common  among  human  beings,  to  a:ttoniHh  some  strange  and 
Ttfmolu  pcrM>u  bj  writing  down  something  etrikiog,  some  eocrot 
one  knew,  some  strange  thought,  or  erea  one's  name,  so  that 
long  after  one  had  gone  one's  way,  it  might  strike  upon  the 
sight  and  mind  t>f  another  rcuder.  Even  in  Sunit-rin  men 
scratched  on  walls,  and  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  ancient 
world,  its  rocks,  its  buildings,  is  plastered  thickly  with  the 
names  and  tbo  bonnting  of  those  foremost  among  human  adver- 
tisers, its  kings.  Perhaps  half  tbs  early  inscriptions  in  that 
ancient  world  are  of  this  nMluro,  if,  that  is,  wo  group  with  tbo 
name-writing  and  boasting  the  epitaphs,  which  were  probably 
in  many  cases  pro-arranged  by  the  deceased. 

For  long  the  desire  for  crude  self-assertion  of  the  uamo- 
Bcrawling  sort  and  the  lore  of  secret  understandings  kept  writ- 
ing within  ■  narrow  ecopc;  but  tlwt  other,  more  truly  social 
desire  in  men,  Llie  de.'tire  to  tell,  was  also  at  work.  The  pro- 
founder  possibilities  of  writing,  tbo  poesibilittes  of  a  rast  exten- 
sion and  dcfiiiilioti  and  scti Iciiicnt  of  knowlc-d^o  and  tradition, 
only  grew  apparent  after  long  ages.  But  it  will  be  interesting 
at  this  point  and  In  this  conucction  to  recapitulate  certain  elo- 
mcnlnl  facts  about  llfe^  upon  which  we  kid  stress  in  our  earlier 
chapters,  because  they  illuminate  not  only  the  huge  value  of 
writing  in  tbo  whole  field  <'f  man's  history,  but  also  the  role 
it  is  likely  to  play  in  his  future. 

.1  1.  Life  had  at  lirst,  it  mu^t  be  remembered,  only  a  discon- 
tinuous repetition  of  consciousness,  as  tbo  old  died  and  the 
young  were  born. 

Such  a  creature  as  a  reptile  has  in  its  brain  a  capacity  for 
experience,  but  when  tho  individual  dies,  its  experience  dies 
witb  it.     Host  of  its  motives  are  purely  instinctive,  and  aU 
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tbo  mimUil  lifo  thnt  it  has  is  tlio  result  of  hercditj  (birtb 
inherifaincc). 

2.  But  onlinftry  Tnamioala  have  added  to  pure  instinct  tradi- 
tion, a  tniditioD  of  experience  imparted  bv  tlie  imitaK^'I  ex- 
ample of  the  mother,  and  in  tbe  case  of  such  mentally  developed 
sainials  as  dog«,  cats,  or  apes,  by  a  sort  of  mtito  prcecpt  al))0. 
For  example,  ilie  niotlier  ent  clinstises  ber  young  for  miiibe- 
hariour.    So  do  mother  apes  and  baboons. 

3.  Primitive  nmn  added  to  bin  powers  nf  triini^mittinj;  ex- 
perience, representalive  art  and  speeeh.  Pictorial  and  6culi>- 
tured  record  and  verbal  tradition  began.  '  '  ' 

Verbal  tradition  wns  developed  to  its  higbest  ponsibility  by 
tbo  bards.  They  did  m.iieb  to  make  langua^  what  it  in  to  the 
world  to-day. 

4.  With  tbe  invention  of  writing,  which  developed  out  of 
pictorial  record,  human  tradition  was  able  to  become  fuller  and 
muf'h  more  exact.  Verbal  tradition,  which  had  hitliorto 
chaDftcd  from  age  to  age,  begim  to  be  fixed.  Men  separated  by 
litiadrcds  of  miles  ooiifd  now  cominunieale  their  thought*.  An 
increasing  number  of  human  beings  began  to  share  a  common 
writlcD  knnwlo^go  and  a  cominon  sense  of  a  past  and  a  future. 
Human  thinltin^  became  a  lai^r  operation  in  which  hundreds 
of  minds  in  different  places  and  in  different  ages  could  react 
upon  one  anetbcr;  it  became  a  process  constantly  more  con- 
tiniioua  and  snslnined.  .  .  . 

6.  For  bundre<l8  of  generations  the  full  power  of  writing 
was  not  rcvcak-d  lo  the  world,  because  for  a  long  time  the  idea 
of  mnltiplying  writings  by  taking  printa  of  a  first  copy  did  not 
become  effective.  The  only  way  of  multiplying  writings  was 
by  copying  one  copy  at  a  time,  and  this  made  books  costly  and 
rare.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  keep  things  secret,  to  make  a 
cult  and  mystery  of  them,  find  no  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
oeDcrality  of  men,  has  alwaya  Ijc-cu  very  strong  in  men's  minds. 
It  is  only  nowadays  that  the  great  masses  of  mankind  are  lonni' 
ing  to  read,  and  reaching  ont  towards  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  thought  already  stored  in  books. 

Xeverthelea«,  from  the  first  writings  onward  a  new  sort  of 
tradition,  an  enduring  and  immortal  tradition,  began  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Life,  through  mankind,  grew  thereafter  more 
and  more  distinctly  conscious  of  itself  and  its  world.  It  is  a 
thin  streak  of  intdluetual  growth  we  trace  in  history,  at  first  in 
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a'  world  of  tumultuous  ignorance  and  f oi^;etf ulneBS ;  it  is  like  a 
mere  line  of  H^t  coming  througli  the  chink  of  an  opening  door 
into  a  darirmed  room ;  but  slowly  it  widens,  it  grows.  At  last 
came  s  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  when  the  door,  at  the  posh 
of  the  printer,  began  to  open  more  rapidly.  Knowledge  flared 
up,  and  as  it  flared  it  ceaW  to  be  the  privilq^  of  a  favoured 
minority.  For  us  now  that  door  swings  wider,  and  th«  lif^t 
behind  grows  bri^ter.  Misty  it  is  still,  glowing  thronf^  clouds 
of  dust  and  reek. 

The  door  is  not  half  open; 'the  li^t  is  but  a  li|^t  new  lit. 
Our  world  to-day  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 
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0OD8  AND  STAllS,  IMtlKSTS  AND  KINGS 

%    1.  The  Pritst   Comet  into  History.     §  •!.  PrJMta  and  the 

Stan.  8  3.  Prieftaartd  (he  Dau-n  of  Learning.  %  4.  Kinfj 
atfaiimt  Frifgt.  g  .1.  Nov  M-ManUik  Stmijtjlfil  against  Iht 
King*.  $  6.  The  i}o<i-Klngn  of  Egypt.  %  7.  ShiUwmg-ti 
Deatroifs  Ifi^  liwies. 

M- 

WIIBN  we  direct  our  attenttou  to  ikeoe  new  nceumula- 
lioim  of  litiinnn  Wing*  tliul  won*  b(.-^iiiniDi;  tn  ERvpt 
ainl  ilrsopotamin,  wo  find  Ihat.  v^w  of  the  mosl  cmi- 
tpiious  and  eoniliint  oltjcctit  iu  all  tii4.-s«  cities  is  a  temple  or 
t  gMup  iif  tcinpio?.  In  some  ciiMu  tlirro  uriM's  l)Cflido  it  in 
ttne  R-gi»tu  a  ruyii)  paluce,  Itnt  as  often  the  temple  towers  over 
llw  ptlacv.  Tliix  [)riw<»>cv  of  the  t(^-in|)If  Is  o<)iislly  trui>  uf  the 
nuniciau  cities  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ai)  they  arise. 
The  pdlflce  of  Cnoraos,  with  il3  bi^s  of  comfort  and  pleasure- 
■H^ia^,  and  the  kimln-d  riliex  of  tho  /Kf^-an  peoples,  imrltido 
Mi^rUiUH  shrines,  hut  in  Croto  tliere  are  also  temples  stundiuf; 
t^ti  from  the  palatial  cilv-lnnisoholds.  All  over  the  ancient 
civiliicd  world  we  liud  (hem;  wherever  prirnitivo  civilization 
Ml  its  foot  in  Africa.  Europo,  or  western  vUia,  a  temple  aroHu, 
uri  where  the  eiviliuirion  is  uKwt  an<ricn(,  in  f^vpt  and  jn 
t^Viter,  (h4>re  the  rem[>)4>  \a  n\<.'»\  in  evideikca  When  llanuo 
nvW  what  he  thought  was  the  must  wotterly  point  of  Africa, 
hevi  np  a  tempic  lo  Hercnint.  The  be^nnin^a  of  civilization 
dihI  (he  api>earanee  of  temples  is  simiillani-oua  in  history.  Tho 
1*9  lliinKE  bcloni;  toother.  Tho  bcginninf;  of  cities  is  the 
toiiplc  itaKC  of  hii*t"ry. 

In  all  those  temples  there  was  a  slirine;  domiuutiug  tlw 
'lirioe  tlioro  was  exmmonly  a  poal  fi^ire  uflually  of  soma 
Dioiutrous  hnlf-fliiimal  fonn.  hofore  whieh  stood  ao  altar  for 
«critIii-M.  In  the  (JrM'k  uml  ICoinun  li'mpli>8  however  the  iniaf(e 
*u  ^-uorall;  tliat  of  a  divinity  in  human  form.    This  tijruru 
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ae  (tiu  cuRUKlinii.    A  certain  seclnaton,  a  cerliini  ukHifnei», 

Id  ndd  grcntty  to  the  prestige  of  the  god.     The  steps  by 

wbich  tho  early  U'liiple  and  the  early  pri<.'S(ht>od  developed  so 

looo  u  HD  ngTiriilturiil  popiilatinn  settled  and  iiicrntHc-d  are  uU 

qtitie  DDtural  and  understandable,  up  to  the  stage  of  the  lung 

lenplo  vitb  (he  image,  almnc  and  altar  at  one  end  and  tho 

toag  nare  in  which  ihe  wontliip{)er<)  Mood.     And  tliia  temple, 

beoniM)  it  had  records  and  secrets,  because  it  was  a  centre  of 

pumr,  advice,  and  iiiMntction,  bovnuse  it  sought  and  attracted 

imaginative  and  clever  people  for  it8  wr^'ice,  nuturallv  bocaino 

n  kind  of  bruin  in  tho  growing  comminiity.     The  attitude  of 

tlie<9nnnon  p<>opIi>  who  tilkrd  the  fields  and  herded  the  \ieaat3 

Vmvdt  the  temple  would  remain  simple  and  cre<luloii8.    Tkcro, 

tifdj  seen  and  m>  i  magi  natively  enhanced,  lived  the  jrod  whoau 

ipproval  gave  prosperity,  wliouc  angi-r  meant  misfortune;  bo 

omU  be   propitiated   by   little   presents  and   the  help  of  hia 

Krauts  could  l>e  obtnincd.     He  W(is  wonderful,  and  of  such 

pwt  aod  knowledge  that  it  diil  not  do  to  be  diarespeclful  to 

li'm  eren  \n  one's  thoughts.    Within  the  priesthood,  however,  a 

'^tain  amount  of  thinking  went  od  at  a  rather  higher  level 

tha  that 
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W©  may  note  here  a  very  interesting  fact  about  the  chief 
temples  of  Egj-pt  and,  so  far  as  we  know — because  the  ruins  are 
Dot  ao  distinct — of  Babylonia,  and  that  is  that  they  were 
"oriented" — that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  sort  nf  temple  was 
built  to  that  the  shrine  and  oulranco  alwavs  faced  in  the  game 
direction.  In  nabylonian  temples  (tiifl  wn^  most  often  duo 
east,  facing  the  sunrise  on  March  21st  and  September  21st, 
ibB  equinoxes;  and  it  is  1o  be  noted  thut  it  was  at  the  spring 
pqiiinox  that  the  Euphrates  and  TiffT'^  came  down  in  flood. 
The  Pyramids  of  Oizdi  are  iibo  OTifiued  cast  and  wc«t,  and 
ibe  Sphinx  face«  due  east,  but  very  many  of  the  Egv-ptian 
templrs  to  the  south  of  tho  delta  of  ihu  Xile  do  not  point  due 
east,  but  to  the  point  where  the  s»n  rises  at  the  longest  day — ' 
and  in  Kgvpt  the -inundation  omies  close  to  that  date:  Others. 
however,  pointe<l  nearly  northward,  and  others  again  piiintcd 
to  the  rising  of  tho  star  Sirius  or  to>tho  rising-point  of  other 
eonapicuoiu  stars.     The  fact  of  orientation  links  up  with  tho 
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f»et  tlut  there  eatli 


close 


ly  Qroac  a  close  nsiiociation  between  various 
||odi  and  the  nin  and  various  lixed  sure.  Wbatm'cr  the  mass 
of  people  outHido  were  thinking,  tho  pri(.'st«  of  the  temples  were 
be^nniDg  to  link  the  movoments  of  those  heavenly  bodies  witli 
tha  power  in  the  shrine.  They  were  thinking  abmit  the  gods 
thej  served  and  thinking  new  meanings  into  them.  Tbey  were 
brooding  upon  the  mystery  of  tho  stars.  It  wes  very  natural 
for  tliera  to  suppose  that  thoHC  Hhiuing  bodies,  .w  irregularly 
distributed  and  eircling  so  solemnly  and  silently,  must  be 
rhai^^  with  portents  to  mankind. 

Among  other  things,  this  orientation  of  the  templea  served 

to  fix  and  help  the  great  annual  festival  of  the  New  Year.    On 

one  morning  in  the  year,  and  one  morning  alone,  in  a  tempio 

oriented  tn  the  risin^plncc  of  tho  sun  at  Midsummer  Day,  the 

can's  first  rays  would  smite  down  through  the  gloom  of  the 

tezsple  and  the  long  alley  of  the  temple  pillars,  and  light  up 

tho  god  abovo  the  altar  and  irradiate  him  with  glory.     The 

ruurow,  darkened  structure  of  the  ancient  temples  seems  to 

bo  deliberately  planned  for  auch  an  effect.    No  doubt  the  people 

'Were gathered  in  the  darkness  before  the  dawn;  in  the  darkness 

there  was  chanting  and  perhaps  tho  offering  of  sacriliees;  the 

pid  alone  stood  mute  and  invisible.     Prayerii  and  invocations 

■otild  be  made.     The<n  upon  the  eyes  of  tiie  worsliippera, 

iCDSJtized  by  the  darkness,  as  the  sun  rose  behind  them,  the 

fod  would  suddenly  shine. 

So,  at  least,  one  explanatiim  of  orientation  is  found  by  such 
ttadents  of  orientation  as  Sir  Noniian  Lockyer.'  Not  only  is 
orientation  apparent  in  most  of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Btbytonia,  and  the  cast,  it  is  found  in  the  Gn'ek  temples; 
Stonebettge  is  oriented  to  the  midsummer  sunrise,  and  so  are 
most  of  the  megalilhic  circles  of  Europe;  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
ia  Peking  is  oriented  to  midwinter.  In  the  days  of  the  Chines 
Empire,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  duties  of  tho  Kni[i«ror  of  China  was  to  sacrifice  and  pray 
in  thifl  temple  upon  midwinter's  day  fora  propitious  year. 

The  Egyptian  priesto  had  mapped  out  the  stars  into  the 
constellations,  and  divided  up  tho  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  by 
3,000  B.C.  .  .  . 
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This  clear  eridence  of  astronomical  inqairy  and  of  a  derelop- 
ment  of  astronomical  ideas  is  the  most  obvioos,  bat  only  the 
most  obvious  evidence  of  the  very  considerable  intellectual 
activities  that  went  on  within  the  temple  precincts  in  ancient 
times.  There  is  a  cnrions  disposition  amonj^  many  modem 
writers  to  deprecate  priesthoods  and  to  speak  of  priests  as  thouf^ 
they  had  always  been  impostors  and  tricksters,  preyini;  npoo  tjie 
simplicity  of  mankind.  But,  indeed,  they  were  for  loni^  the 
only  writing  class,  the  only  reeding  public,  the  <Hily  learned 
and  the  only  thinkers ;  they  were  all  the  professional  claaaes  of 
the  time.  You  could  have  no  intellectual  life  at  all,  you  could 
not  get  access  to  literature  or  any  knowledge  except  throogb 
the  priesthood.  The  temples  were  not  only  observatories  and 
libraries  and  clinics,  they  were  museums  and  treasure-houses. 
The  original  Periplvs  of  Hanno  hung  in  one  temple  in  Cai^ 
thage,  skins  of  his  "gorillsa"  were  hung  and  treasured  in  an- 
other. Whatever  there  was  of  abiding  worth  in  the  life  of 
the  community  sheltered  there.  Herodotus,  the  early  Greek 
historian  (485-425  b.c.),  collected  most  of  his  material  from 
the  priests  of  the  countries  in  which  he  travelled,  and  it  is 
evident  they  met  him  generously  and  put  their  very  considerable 
reaonrces  completely  at  his  disposal.  Outside  the  temples  the 
world  was  still  a  world  of  blankly  illiterate  and  unspeculative 
human  beings,  living  from  day  to  day  entirely  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  commonalty  felt 
cheated  by  the  priests,  or  had  anything  but  trust  and  affection 
for  the  early  priesthoods.  Even  the  great  conquerors  of  later 
times  were  snxious  to  keep  themselves  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  priests  of  the  nations  and  cities  whose  obedience  they  de- 
sired, because  of  the  immense  popular  influence  of  these  priests. 
No  doubt  there  were  great  differences  between  temple  and 
temple  and  cult  and  cult  in  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the  priest- 
hood. Some  probably  were  cruel,  some  vicious  and  greedy, 
many  dull  and  doctrinaire,  stupid  with  tradition,  but  it  has  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  there  were  distinct  limits  to  the  degeneracy 
or  inefficiency  of  a  priesthood.  It  had  to  keep  its  grip  upon 
the  peneral  mind.  It  cnuld  not  go  beyond  what  people  would 
stand — either  towards  the  darkness  or  towards  the  li^t.  ^  Its 

authority  rested,  in  the  end,  on  the  persuasion  that  its  activities 

were  propitious. 
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The  ©arlicat  civilized  pivemmenta  wore  essentially  prieatlv 
poTornmonU.  It  wntt  nut  kings  and  captains  wbo  tnt  evt  men 
to  the  plotigb  and  n  iiettlcd  life.  It  wuo  tbe  ideaa  of  the  gods 
lod  plviily.  working  with  the  acquiescence  of  common  men. 
The  eorly  ntlen  of  Sumer  wo  know  were  all  pricsla,  kin|^ 
oolj'  bocawse  tliev  were  chipf  priests.  Aiid  pric«tly  f^overuineiil 
hurl  its  own  WL-ukncs^s  as  well  as  its  peculiar  deep-rooted 
9lreu§rth.    The  power  of  «  priesthood  is  a  power  over  llieir  own 

Emplv  aloiib.  It  ia  a  subjugation  through  mysterioua  feara  and 
ope*.  Tho  prie^tliood  can  gather  its  people  to^tlicr  for  war, 
but  its  tradilionnllem  and  nil  its  method»  unfit  it  for  military 
oontrol.  Against  tho  enemy  without,  a  priest-led  people  is  feeble. 
Moreover,  r  priest  is  a  man  vowed,  trained,  and  consecrated, 
a  man  belonging  to  a  special  corps,  and  necessarily  witli  an 
intetcM!  «»pril  de  carps.  ITo  has  given  up  bi»  life  to  his  temple 
and  his  god.  This  ia  a  very  excellent  thing  for  the  internal 
vigour  of  his  own  priesthood,  his  own  temple.  He  lives  or  dies 
for  the  bonoor  of  his  particular  god.  But  in  the  next  town  or 
viUagD  is  another  temple  with  another  god.  It  is  his  constant 
ptvoocupation  to  keep  hi^  people  from  that  god.  Heligious  cults 
and  priMthoodH  are  sectarian  by  nature;  they  will  convert,  they 
will  overcome,  but  they  will  never  ci>ulesc«k  Our  first  poicep- 
tiona  of  events  in  Sumer,  in  the  dim  uncertain  light  before 
history  began,  is  of  priests  and  gods  in  conlliot;  unlit  the 
Sumrrians  wero  conquered  hy  the  Semites  they  were  never 
united;  and  the  same  incurable  conflict  of  priesthoods  icars  all 
thu  temple  ruins  of  Kgypt.  It  wa9  impossible  that  it  could 
have  been  otherwise,  having  regard  to  the  elements  out  of  which 
religion  arose. 

It  was  out  of  those  two  main  weakneeaes  of  all  priesthoods, 
namely,  the  incapacity  for  ellieiunt  miiitaiy  leadership  and  their 
intivilahlo  jeal<)n.4y  of  si)  other  religious  cults,  that  tho  power 
of  wwiilar  kingnhip  arose.  The  foreign  enemy  either  pro%'uilcd 
and  set  up  a  king  over  the  jjeople,  or  the  priesthoods  who  would  . 
not  give  way  to  each  other  set  up  a  common  fighting  captain, 
who  retained  moro  or  less  power  in  peace  time.  This  secular 
king  developed  n  group  of  ofticials  about  him  and  began,  in 
rvlatien  to  military  organixatton,  to  take  a  share  in  the  priestly 
administrulion  of  ihp  ]>pop!e'B  utrairs.  So,  growing  out  of 
priestcraft  and  beside  the  priest,  the  king,  the  protagonist  of 
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the  prie«t,  appear*  upon  the  8lsjre  of  human  history,  and  a 
rei7  large  amount  of  the  subsequent  experienoes  of  mankind 
is  odI^  to  be  understood  as  lut  elaboration,  oomplicntion,  and 


•j.'f'.ii. 
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distortion  of  tlie  j<trug);le,  uncooecious  (»  deliberate,  between 
these  two  s^vatems  of  liutiiun  control,  tbe  temple  and  tlie  paluce. 
And  it  was  in  the  original  centres  of  civilization  that  this 
antagonism  was  moet  cwnplctoly  developed.  The  barbaric 
Aryan  peoples,  who  became  uiliniotely  tlie  niastera  of  all  the 
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xncieot  civUizfttiong  oi  the  Orioiit  and  of  the  wwsturn  world, 
never  pawed  through  a  phase  of  temple  rule  on  their  way  to 
civilizalioa;  they  came  to  civilization  late;  they  found  thut 
drama  alnnidy  hnlf-jiliiyod.  They  took  ov«r  the  ideas  of  both 
temple  and  kingship,  whon  those  ideas  wore  already  elaborately 
developed,  from  th«  more  civilized  Ilaniitic  or  Semitic  people 
they  conquered. 

The  greiitcr  importanco  of  the  gods  and  the  priests  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Mesopotamian  civilixation  is  very  appar- 
ent, but  gradually  flio  palace  won  its  way  until  it  was  at  last 
iu  a  position  to  struggle  dctinitt-Iy  for  the  aupreme  p«wpr.     At 
first,  in  the  storj-,  the  palace  is  ignorant  and  friendlcas  In  the 
facoof  the  temple;  the  priests  alone  read,  the  priests  alone  know 
the  people  are  afraid  of  th«m.     But  in  the  dissensions  of  the 
vaiiotis  cults  corner  the  opiwrtuiiity  of  the  palace.    From  other 
citin,  from  among  captives,  from  defeated  or  suppressed  re- 
ligions cults,  the  palac«  geta  men  who  also  can  read  and  who 
e»  do  magic  thinjn.'     TLo  court  also  becomes  a  centre  of 
writing  and  record;  the  king  thinks  for  himself  and  becomos 
poHtic.    Traders  and  foreigners  drift  to  the  court,  and  if  the 
ting  his  not  the  full  records  and  the  finished  scholarship  of  the 
jnMa,  he  has  a  wider  and  fresher  first-hand  knowledge  of 
RttDjr  things.     The  priest  cornea  into  tlto  temple  when  he  is 
Tsy  >'OUDg;  be  pasj^es  many  years  as  a  neophyte;  the  path  o£ 
Ittniing  tlio  clumsy  letters  of  primitive  timui  is  slow  and  toil- 
wme;  he  becomes  erudite  and  prejudiced  rather  than  a  man  of 
rile  world.    Some  of  the  more  activL^-miudvd  young  priests  may 
cicn  cast  envious  eyes  at  the  king's  sen-ice.     There  are  many 
complications  and  variations  in  this  ages-lcmg  drama  of  the 
struggle  going  on  beneath  the  outward  conflicts  of  priest  and 
king,  between  th©  made  man  and  the  born  man,  between  learn- 
ing and  originality,  between  established  knowledge  and  settled 
usage  on  the  one  baud,  and  creative  will  and  imagination  on 
the  other.     It  is  not  always,  as  we  shall  find  later,  the  priest 
who  is  the  conscrvutire  and  unimaginative  antagonist    Some- 
times a  king  struggles  against  narrow  and  obstructive  priest- 
hoods; sometimes  pri^thoods  uphold  tlie  standards  of  civiliza- 
tion against  savage,  egotistical,  or  reactionary  kings. 

'Cp.  MoMa  (wd  tli«  EgfpUaii  Majial&iu. 
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que^,  into  ih«  trmple  o{  t\iv  H^h  god,  Dafpa,  *l  Aahdud,  and 
ftauw  Dagon  f«ll  down  and  w«s  broken,  and  h»w  the  people  of 
^Aahdud  were  smitten  with  disease.  la  tb<.>  latter  stor^'  par- 
-^enlarlv,  the  goda  tod  priests  fill  the  «ccn«;  there  is  no  king  in 
^sviilence  at  all. 

Rigtit  ihniu^h  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 

empires  no  monarch  secni»  to  have  felt  hiit  tenure  of  power 

eecuro  in  Babylon  nutil  he  had  "tuken  the  hand  of  Bei'" — 

'that  ii*  to  say,  thnt  he  hud  been  adopted  by  Iho  priesthood  of 

*'Bi4"  M  Ibe  god's  son  and  representative.     As  our  knowledge 

of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  grows  clearer,-  il  becomes 

plainer  that  the  politics  of  that  world,  the  revotntions,  uaurpa- 

'ion»,  ehanf^ca  of  dynasty,  intrigues  with  foreign  powtrs.  turned 

hrgely  upon  i-ssuea  between  the  great  weiihhy  pricstlioods  and 

tho  growing  but  still  inadequate  power  of  tJie  monarchy,     The 

kiag  rolied  on  his  army,  and  this  was  usually  a  mercenary  army 

"t  foreigners,  speedily  mutinous  if  there  whs  no  pny  or  plunder, 

'ud  eimily  bribed.     We  have  already  noted  iho  name  of  Sea- 

<UBcberib,  ihe  9»n  of  Sargon  II,  among  th«  monarchit  of  tho 

AcMyrian  empire.    Sennacherib  was  involved  in  a  violent  ijuar- 

fel  with  liio  priesthood  of  Babylon;  he  never  "took  the  hand  of 

J^l";  and  finally  stniek  at  that  power  by  deslmying  altogether 

tho  holy  part  of  the  city  of  Babylon  (UlU  b.c.)  and  removing 

t^e  xtuluo  of  BebMarduk  to  Assyria.    Ho  was  assassinated  by 

"»n«  of  his  sons,  and  his  sucee.'wor,  Ksar-haddon  (his  son,  but 

l^ot  the  son  who  was  his  assassin),  found  it  expedient  to  restore 

Qnt-]Jnni»k  and  rebuild  his  temple,  and  make  his  peaoo  with 

'he  god. 

Aaurbariipsl  (Greek,  Surdanapaius),  tho  son  of  this  Rsitr- 

httijdan,  is  a  particularly  interesting  figure  from  this  point  of 

^i«w  tif  the  relationship  of  priesthood  and  king.     His  father's 

''■Bcnneilialion  with  the  priests  of  liel-Xlnrduk  went  so  far  that 

^■tdanapalua  was  given  a  Babylonian  instead  of  a  military 

A«»yrian  education.     He  became  a  great  collector  of  the  clay 

''  Ills  of  the  past,  anil  hi»  library,  whieh   has  Ixvn  un- 

,,  is  now  the  most  precitms  source  of  historical  material 

in  the  world.     But  for  all  bin  leaminf;  ho  kept  bis  f^rip  on  tho 

Awyriau  army;  he  made  a  temporary  eoni]uej)t  of  Eg^>'pl,  sup- 

Vn'SMtd  a  rebellion  in  Babylon,  and  carried  out  a  number  of 

tntfn-Mi>ful  exjN'dilion*.     As  we  have  already  tohl  in  Chapter 

^'V,  Im)  was  almost  the  last  of  the  Aseyriau  mooarchs.     The 
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Aryan  tribes,  who  kocnv  tooro  of  war  than  of  priestcraft,  and 
purtictitiiriy  iho  Scythians,  the  Metlcs  uud  Pir^iani),  had  long 
been  prmsin;;  upon  Assyria  from  the  nortli  and  north-east. 
The  Modes  and  PorHinne  forniiMl  an  alliance  with  tbc  tioinadic 
Semitic  C'haldt-uiis  of  Iho  fonth  for  the  jnint  imdninR  of  Aasyria. 
Ninevfh.  the  Assyrian  capital.  Ml  to  these  Aryans  in  60C  b.c. 
Sisty-Bfvcn  yciirs  after  the  lakiiin  of  Nineveh  by  the  Aryan*, 
which  left  BabvKmift  to  the  Semitic  Chaldean*,  tho  last  nion- 

anh  of  the  Chal- 
dean Kmpiro  (the 
Siyiinxl  Babylonian 
Empire),  Nahoni- 
dua,  the  father  of 
Belitbnzzar,  waa 
overthrown  by  Cy- 
rus, tho  Persian; 
This  N^ubonidua, 
ft^in,  was  a  highly 
educated  monarch, 
who  brought  far  too 
much  intelligence 
and  imagination 
and  not  onou)^  of 
tho  short  TAiig^  ma- 
dam of  this  world  to 
affairs  of  state.  He 
oondiicted  antiqua- 
rian researches,  and 
to  his  researches  it 
is  that  we  owe  the  date  of  3,760  b.o.,  assigned  to  Sargon  I 
and  still  accepted  by  many  authorities.  Ho  was  prond  of  this 
determination,  and  left  Inscriptions  to  record  it.  It  is  clear  he 
was  a  rt-lipuiis  iniiovatur;  he  built  and  rearranged  temples  and 
ftlteiiipted  to  centralixo  rvliginn  in  Babylon  by  bringing  a  num- 
ber of  local  gods  to  the  temple  of  Bel-Mardiik,  ^o  doubt  he 
realised  the  wcsknvve  and  disunion  of  his  empire  due  to  these 
conflicting  culta,  and  had  some  conception  of  unification  in 
his  mind. 

Kvents  were  mnrchiug  too  rapidly  for  any  such  development. 
His  innovation  had  itnuiifc-slly  rniitcd  tho  suspicion  and  hoe- 
tility  of  the  priesthood  of  liel.    They  eided  with  the  Persians. 
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"The  soIdifM  of  Cyrus  eult-red  Babylon  without  fiphtinK-" 
NaboDtdua  wa»  taken  ptisouor,  and  t'ersiao  K-utioels  wore  set 
at  tb(?  gutcs  of  the  temple  of  D«I,  *'where  the  services  coDtiuucd 
without  intcruii»«ioD." 

C\TUs  did,  in  fact,  set  up  the  P«rsiHD  Empire  in  Buhylun 
with  the  blessing  of  Bel-Manluk.  He  gratified  the  conservatire 
itistincts  of  tlio  priest*  hy  padciri];  olT  the  local  godi  buck  to 
their  an(«stral  templeft.  He  nUo  restored  the  Jews  to  Jeruaa- 
Iwn.'  TheM  were  merely  matters  of  immediate  policy  to  him. 
But  in  bringing  in  the  irreligious  Aryans,  the  ancient  prieet- 
bood  waa  paying  too  highly  for  the  continuation  of  its  temple 
N-n*ir>ria.  I L  would  have  been  wiiter  to  barb  dealt  with  the  inoo- 
Ttttinna  of  Xiibonidus,  that  earnest  heretic,  to  have  listened 
to  bin  ideas,  and  to  have  tuet  the  iii-edH  of  a  ohuugin);  world- 
Cyrus  entered  Babylon  539  b.o,;  by  .121  b.c.  Babylon  was  in 
rnaurrcction  again,  and  in  530  ».€.  another  Persian  monarch, 
Uariu»,  waa  pullinir  down  her  wiills.  Within  two  hundred 
years  tho  life  had  altogether  gone  out  of  thooe  veaerable  rituals 
of  [k-1-Marduk,  and  the  temple  of  Bel-Marduk  was  beioj;  used 
by  builders  as  a  quarry. 

M 

The  story  of  prieit  and  king  in  h^jH  is  similar  to,  but  by 
no  means  parallel  with,  that  of  Babylonia.  Tho  kings  of 
Sumeria  and  Assyria  wure  prienta  who  had  l>eeome  kings;  thi^ 
were  Dticulurized  priests.  The  rhuraoh  of  i'^typt  doos  not  ap- 
pear to  huvf  followed  preeisuly  that  line.  Already  in  the  tery 
oltleat  rcvonla  the  I'tinmob  has  a  power,  and  importance  ex* 
cceding  that  of  any  priest.  He  U,  iu  fact,  a  god.  and  more 
than  eitJicr  pric«t  or  king.  We  do  not  know  how  he  got  to 
13m  position.  No  monarch  of  Sumeria  or  Babylonia  or  Assyria 
sonld  bare  induced  his  people  1o  do  for  him  what  the  great 
pyramid-building  Phara^a  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  made  their 
people  do  in  those  vast  erections.  Tho  earlier  PharRohs  were 
o<A  improbably  regarded  as  incnmntions  of  the  dominant  god. 
The  fateoD  god  Homa  sits  bi-hiud  tho  bead  of  the  great  ittatue  of 
C?hepbreo.  So  lote  a  monarch  as  Rameses  III  (XlXth 
DTiuutty)  ia  Tepre»ented  upon  his  sarcophagus  (now  at  Cam- 

■8m  Uw  UtH  tvo  TMtM  of  ibn  tWcDDd  Book  «f  CfaroolclM,  and  En*, 
ifc.  t 
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briilire)  liearinp  the  distinrtivp  svnilmls  of  the  tlirt-p  prcnl  go<lB 
of  tlio  Kfjyptiflii  By»tcm.  Ilr-  parries  the  two  weptres  of  OsirtA, 
the  (^(1  of  Day  and  KesMrrection ;  upon  hia  hpiid  »re  th«  horns 
of  the  cow  goddess  Uathor,  and  also  the  sun  1>ii1t  nitd  fpiithcrs 

of  Auinioii  Hu.  Ho 
ii not  merely 
wearing  the  syra- 
bols  of  these  gods 
as  a  devoHt  Baby- 
lonian might  wenr 
the  symbols  of  Bel- 
M  a  r  d  u  k ;  be  is 
these  three  pods  in 
one. 

Wo  find  alflo  a 
nitniher  of  ecull^ 
tiires  iind  puintinjpi 
to  <Tifori"e  the  idea 
that  ihp  Phnraohs 
wore  the  actual 
sons  of  gods.  The 
divine  faihi'riug 
and  birth  of  Ame- 
Rophis  HI,  for  in- 
atanee(oftho 
XVII  Ith  Dynaa- 
*y))  is  displayed 
i  n  extraordinary 
detail  in  a  series 
of  sculptures  at 
Luxor.  Moreover, 
it  WHS  liold  that 
the  I'hnraohst,  be- 
ing of  so  divine  ill 
strain,  could  not 
niarrv  eom  mo  n 


InnrriplSon  (round  tbr  tigta  of  coT«r)  *»  far  as 
dfciphrrBblP!—- 

"Oiiiriit,  Kin^  of  I'pper  and  t^ower  Kgynt,  lord 
of  Ihc  tun  countrU-ii  .  .  .  xuli  of  tli<^  Bun.  bi'lowd 
of  the  KOtH,  liird  of  dlndnna.  RamciLra.  nriniw  nt 
Heliopolii,  triumplisiit  I  Tlioii  art  in  (tic  cundi- 
tiiw  of  n  j[«d.  thou  dialt  arisr  lu  I'tr.  there  in  no 
i-n«iiy  to  tlii'i'.  I  jjlvp  lu  tliM  triiimpli  amotiK 
then).  ,  .  ."  Bl'WIE.  Ta  (alojiiii'.  EgiJpUan  Collec- 
Ifon,  Fileuilliam  UuArntn,  Cambiidgt. 


clay,  and  consequently  they  were  accustomed  to  marry  blood 
relations  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  now  prohibited, 
even  marryinp  their  sisters. 

The  stnigiple  between  palace  and  temple  onme  into  Ef[yp^»it 
history,  therefore,  at  a  ditfercnt  an^le  fr<:m  that  at  which  it  came 
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into  Babylonia.  Nevertheleas,  it  came  in.  Profewor  Maajwro 
(io  bis  jVeif  Lu/ht  on  Ancient  Egypt)  givt-s  a  vi-ry  interiMtiuf^ 
■ccount  of  tb«  Btnt^Ic*  nf  Anienopbis  IV  witb  Uic  prieatboods. 
and  panicularly  with  priests  of  tbe  fn^at  god,  AmtnoD  Ua,  Lord 
of  Kumak.  Tlie  inotlier  of  Anioitopliis  IV  waa  not  of  Ibo  race 
of  Ffaarsob;  it  would  seem  tlint  bis  fatber,  Ariienoplii^  ill, 
nude  «  love  matcli  with  a  subject,  a  beautiful  Syrian  named 
Tii,  and  Professor  AEaspero  fiuds  in  ibo  poasiblo  opposition  to 
and  annoyance  of  this  queen  by  the  priests  of  Ammon  Ra  tbe 
I)i^nniii)i8  of  the  quarrel.  .She  may,  be  thinks,  have  ini^pired 
hrr  9on  witb  a  fanatical  hatred  of  Amnion  Ha.  But  Anienopbis 
IV  may  have  had  a  wider  view.  Like  the  Babylonian  Xabo- 
aidna,  who  lived  a  thousand  years  later,  be  may  have  bad  in 
mind  (he  problem  of  moral  niiily  in  hii)  empire.  Wv  have  al- 
ready noted  that  AmcnopbiH  111  ruled  from  Ethiopia  lo  tbe 
£upbrate«,  and  that,  the  store  of  Ictteri^  to  himself  and  bis 
•on  found  at  Tel-Araama  show  a  very  wide  range  of  interest  and 
infiueocc.  At  any  rato,  x\uienopbis  IV  set  himself  lo  close  alt 
the  K|::A'p(iau  and  Syrian  teiiiple:i,  to  put  an  end  to  all  sectarian 
worship  throughout  his  domiiiious,  and  to  establish  everywhere 
the  worsliip  of  one  god,  Aton,  tbe  solar  di^k.  Ho  loft  bis  capital, 
Thebes,  which  was  even  more  the  city  of  Ammon  Ra  than  later 
Babylon  was  tbe  city  of  Bcl-Marduk,  and  set  up  hla  capital 
Nt  Tel-Amama;  ho  altered  his  name  from  "Amenophis,"  which 
conaecrated  him  lo  Ammon  (Aineit)  to  ''Akhnnton,"  the  Sun's 
Olarj;  and  ho  held  bis  own  against  all  tbe  priesthoods  of  bis 
empim  for  eighteen  years  and  dii^'d  a  Pharaoh. 

Opinions  upon  Amenopbis  IV,  or  Akhnaton,  dil^er  very 
widely.  Thcrv  are  those  who  regard  him  as  the  creature  of  big 
mother's  hatrvd  of  Amnion  and  the  uxorious  spouse  of  a  beauti- 
ful wife.  Certainly  be  loved  -biH  wife  very  passionately;  ho 
B)iowe<)  bor  great  honour — Egjpt  honoured  women,  and  was 
ruled  at  different  times  hy  several  queens — and  be  was  sculp- 
tured in  one  instance  with  his  wife  seated  upon  bis  knees,  and 
in  another  in  the  act  of  kissing  ber  in  a  eburiol;  but  men  who 
live  under  the  sway  of  Ibcir  womenkind  do  not  sustain  great 
empires  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  bosliHly  of  tbe  most  infiuential 
organized  bodies  in  their  realm.  Olhcr»  write  of  bJm  as  a 
"gloomy  fanatic."  Matrimonial  bliss  is  rare  in  the  caws  of 
glooiuy  fanatics.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  lo  regard  him 
■B  the  Pharaoh  who  refuM-d  to  bo  a  god.     It  is  not  simply  hia 
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refigimia  pnlicv  and  bis  fraok  display  nf  natural  affection  Ui. 
seem  to  mark  s  strong  and  very  orif^iual  personality.  His 
featliptir  idens  were  h\»  own.  Kc  roftifed  to  have  his  portrait 
con^'entioDalizM]  into  the  onstoraary  smooth  beauty  of  the 
Pharaoh  god,  and  bis  face  looks  out  at  ua  aeroea  an  interval  of 

thirty-four  OMtu- 
riM,  a  man  amidst 
ranks  of  divine  in- 
sipid ities. 

A  reign  of  etgfa* 
teen  years  was  not 
long  unougfa  for 
the  revolutioD  ho 
oonteniptated,  and 
his  H'ln-in-Uw  who 
suc<!ei->led  him 
went  back  to 
TbctMTS  and  made 
his  jjoace  with 
Amnion  Ka. 

To  Oiu  very  end 
of  the  story  the  di- 
vinity of  kin^s 
haunted  iho  Kg>"p- 
tiaii  mind,  anil  in- 
fected the  thoughts 
of  inlcUuctually 
healthier  raoe». 
W  h  e  n  Alexander 
the  (-ircat  n-'flchcd 
Babylon,  the  proB- 
tige  of  Bel-Mardak 
was  already  far  gouo  in  decay,  but  in  Egypt,  Ammon  Ra  was 
atill  god  enough  to  inako  a  snob  of  the  coiiqiiering  Grecian, 
'i'he  priests  of  Ammon  Ka,  about  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  or 
XlXth  Dynasty  {eirea  1,400  b.c.),  bad  set  up  in  an  oasis  o' 
the  deaert  n  tempte  nn-l  oracl&  Here  was  an  image  of  th©  god 
which  cnnid  speak,  move  its  head,  and  accept  or  reject  scrolta 
of  inquiry.  This  nnicle  was  still  flourishing  in  332  b.c.  The 
young  master  of  the  world,  it  is  related,  made  a  special  journey 
to  visit  it;  be  came  into  tlic  satictunry,  and  the  image  advanced 
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out  of  ihe  darkness  ut  the  buck  to  meet  him.  There  wus  ua 
uoprasaiTe  cxchmige  uf  salutatiuuti.  Som«  such  formula  us  tliis 
tnu&t  bitvo  heea  used  (so.vs  Professor  Maapero) :  "Come,  soa 
n{  mv  loins,  who  lores  lue  ao  thnt  I  give  theo  the  royally'  of 
Itu  and  thu  royalty  of  Honul  I  giro  thee  valiance,  I  give 
tboe  to  hold  all  countries  Hiid  nil  relif^ioDS  luider  thy  feet;  I  give 
tbee  to  strik<!  all  the  peoples  iiuited  tof^thcr  with  thy  arm!" 
So  it  wa»  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  eontiuered  thwr  conqueror, 
awl  an  Aryan  monardi  fint  bccamo  a  i^d. 

§7 

Tbo  struggle  of  priMt  and  king  in  China  eannot  be  diiscutued 
hiirtt  at  Hiiy  Ivn^h.  It  vtaa  ditTerciit  ngnin,  as  in  E>;ypt  it  was 
different  from  liubyhiDia,  but  we  tind  the  siitue  elTurt  on  the 
part  of  the  nilvr  to  brt-ak  up  truditiou  because  it  divides  up  the 
people.  The  Chinese  Emperor,  the  "Sou  of  Heaven,"  was 
himself  a  hi);h-priest,  and  his  chief  duty  was  fuicrificial;  in  the 
more  dicordcrly  phneos  of  Chiiiwc  history  ho  ceases  to  rule  and 
eoutinues  only  to  sacrifice.  The  literary  class  was  detacbed 
from  tbo  pricitly  class  at  an  early  date.  It  became  a  bureau* 
emtio  IkhIv  Bcrviug  the  local  kings  and  rulers.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  history  of  China  and  any  Western 
history.  While  Alexander  was  ovorriinninp  Western  Asia, 
China,  under  the  last  pri(!!<t-eniperor«  of  ilic  Cliow  Dynasty,  was 
finkiuj^  into  a  state  of  great  disorder.  Each  province  clung  to 
its  sepornle  nutluiiulity  and  traditions,  und  the  Huns  spread 
frooi  pro^-inw  to  province.  The  King  of  T'sin  (who  lived  alwut 
eighty  years  after  Alexander  (ho  Great),  impressed  by  the  mis- 
chief irndition  was  doing  in  the  land,  resolrcd  to  destroy  the 
entire  Chinese  literature,  and  hia  son,  Shi  Hwang-ti,  the  "first 
universal  Emperor."  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  all  the  existing  clnssioi^  They  vanished  while  he  ruled, 
and  he  mletl  without  tradition,  and  welded  China  into  a  unity 
that  endured  for  some  centuries;  but  when  he  had  pas.ted,  the 
bidden  books  crept  out  again,  China  reninined  united,  thongli 
Dot  under  his  descendants,  but  uflor  a  civil  war  under  n  fre^h 
dynasty,  the  Hun  Dynasty  (20(t  b.c).  The  first  Han  mon- 
■reh  did  not  sustain  this  campaign  of  Shi  Hwang-ti  agntnst  the 
ftteraii,  and  bis  successor  made  his  peace  \vitb  them  and  restored 
the  t«xts  of  the  claaaica. 
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End  it  betrc.ved  \>y  the  Actions  ntid  tuterances  of  such  mrn  la 
Xitooidtia  ami  An)(-Dophi&  IV.  It  has  been  an  outline  of  ttio 
iKSmutationfi  of  liiiman  oxpcricuec  d-T  rcn  or  tiftoen  thaurand 
jnn,  a  vnst  Apacrt  of  tiiiie  in  conipnri»on  with  all  BubeM|UCnt 
Uttorr,  but  u  briof  pi-riud  v.\wn  vie  mvasuro  it  apitnst  llio  me- 
eadODof  cn<)l««»gcni'nilioiis  that  intcn'cneslietwnrn  iis  and  llii' 
Grrt  nide  flinMioin^  biimau  civatures  of  tin.  Pluisrotwue  dawn. 
Bui  for  tbv^v  bist  four  chapUrs  w«  bavc  been  wriline  almost 
ntinly  not  alH^mt  mankind  ppnonillv.  bnt  only  »bo«t  tbc  men 
irfetbougbt,  the  men  wbo  conld  draw  iind  rt-ad  and  write,  the 
mm  who  wero  altering  their  world.  Deneatb  iheir  activitios 
ntlut  WHS  the  life  of  the  mule  multitude^ 

TiiD  life  of  the  conmiou  man  was,  of  course,  afflicted  and 
rliinged  hy  (hi'tte  ibtn^,  junt  a»  the  lives  of  thr  dontestio  nnimab 
lod  dw  face  of  ihe  eultivate^l  country  wore  cbanf^-tl ;  but  for  the 
Mtt  part  it  was  a  cliiDRo  BuflTered  asd  not  a  chanpj  in  which 
tbeoocunoa  man  tipon  the  land  had  any  voice  or  will.  Keadinf; 
lad  vritine  were  not  yvt  fur  ibc>  ViVf*  of  him.  Ilo  went  on 
cnltinlinfi  liis  patch,  loving  hii*  wife  and  children,  beating  his 
iv  ind  tending  his  beasts,  grumbling  at  hard  times,  fearing 
the  mkgie  of  the  priests  and  the  power  of  (he  gods,  desiring 
little  more  exwpt  to  be  left  alone  by  the  powers  above  him.  So 
I*  WM  in  10,000  B.C. ;  so  he  was,  unchanged  in  nnturo  and  out- 
1^  iu  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Orcat;  so  over  the  greater 
part  of  ihe  world  ho  rrtntiina  toilny.  lie  got  rather  hettei'  tooU, 
bellM  seeds,  butter  methods,  a  slightly  sounder  houw,  ho  aold 
iia  produce  in  a  more  orgiinizi'd  market  as  civilisation  pro- 
gnMbl.  A  certain  fi'eeti<ini  and  a  certain  equiility  passed  out 
«f  hmiuin  life  when  men  ceased  U>  wauclcr.  )len  paid  in  liberty 
for  nfety,  shelter,  and  regular  meats.  By  imperceptible  de- 
tlw  conitnon  man  found  ibc  ptitcb  ho  ctillivnlcd  waa  not 
ovu;  it  Wloiigi'd  to  :he  god;  and  he  had  to  pay  a  fraction 
bis  prudnec  to  the  god.  Or  the  god  had  given  it  to  tlie  king, 
exuded  hia  rent  and  tax.  Or  tbc  king  had  given  it  to  an 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  common  man.  And  »nmetimes 
or  the  king  or  the  noble  had  work  tu  be  done,  and  then 
common  man  had  to  leave  his  patch  and  work  for  his  master. 
How  far  ibc  patch  he  cultivated  was  his  own  was  never  very 
arte  him.  In  ancient  Assyria  the  land  seems  to  have  been 
'id  u  a  sort  of  freehold  and  the  occupier  paid  laxe« ;  in  Baby- 
the  Upd  WM  the  god's,  and  he  |iermi(i«d  the  cultivator  to 
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work  thereon.  In  K^Q'pt  the  trmpIvH  or  Pharaoh-thfrgod  or  me 
nol)W  iiiKier  Pharaoh  wpro  tlie  dwnera  utii]  rcnl  rccvivon*.  But 
the  cultivator  was  not  a  slavL- :  he  was  a  peasant,  and  nniy  bonnd 
to  tho  Innd  in  m  far  tliat  thcro  wus  authiiiff  else  for  him  to  do 
hilt  cultivate,  and  nowhere  et.ae  for  him  to  f^  Ho  lived  in  A 
village  or  town,  and  went  out  to  his  work.  The  village,  to  be^o 
with.  WB»  often  merely  a  hig  household  of  related  poopio  under 
a  patriareh  headman,  the  early  town  a  group  of  houaehoMers 
tinder  its  elders.  Tlierc  wa»  no  procoHH  of  enslavement  as 
eiviliziition  prow,  liul  iho  headmen  and  leaderly  men  grew 
in  power  and  authority,  and  the  ei>mmnn  men  did  not  keep 
pace  with  tliem,  and  foli  into  a  tradition  of  dependence  and 
suhordination. 

On  the  whole,  the  eoramon  men  were  prohahly  well  content 
to  live  under  lord  or  king  or  pod  and  obey  their  hiddinff.  It 
was  safer.  It  wiia  easier.  All  anintala — and  man  is  no  oxoop- 
ticm— begin  life  as  dependents.  Most  men  nevw  itli&ke  thom- 
nkes  loose  from  tlto  desire  for  leading  and  protection.' 
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§2 

The  earlier  wara  did  not  involve  remote  or  proloo)^ 
paigns,  and  tlipy  were  waged  by  levies  of  the  common  people. 
But  war  brought  in  u  new  source  of  possessions,  plunder,  and  a 
new  siK-ial  factor,  tho  captive.  In  the  earlier,  sinipler  days  of 
war,  tho  captive  man  was  kept  only  to  Iw  tortured  or  sacrificed 
to  tlio  vietdrious  pod;  the  cairtivo  women  and  cliildren  were 
ai)i*imilated  into  the  tribe.  Utit  later  many  captives  were  spcired 
to  bo  slavcH  becauBo  they  had  exceptional  gifts  or  peculiar  art*. 
It  would  be  tho  kin^rs  and  ea])tuin«  who  would  take  these  slave* 
at  first,  and  it  would  speedily  becouio  apparent  to  them  tliat 
tbeae  men  wore  much  more  their  own  than  were  the  peatumt 
eullivetors  and  eornniou  men  of  their  own  nice.  The  slave  could 
be  commanded  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  for  his  master  that  the 
quasi-free  common  man  would  not  do  so  willingly  because  of 
his  ftttncliinent  to  his  own  pntcli  of  cuUivation.  From  n  very 
early  period  the  artificer  was  often  a  household  slave,  and  tbe 

*Thnc  w«rc  literary  «kprcMiDnx  of  kkIuI  diiiRiiitvnt  In  Egypt  betor« 
S.UtHJ  B.r.  Six<  "Sodiil  Kori-'M  fliiil  Kt-ligiou'*  in  Itruutcd'o  K^lfivn  nud 
Tkougbl  in  Annrnt  Kyypt  for  tome  of  lliti  iiarli»*l  coraplftlnto  of  tlia  com- 
Btdci  tiiAU  uiiiicr  the  aiiri»nt  civillMliuoa. 
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mittiufuc(un>  of  trutlu  go<xi»,  potu-r.v,  loxtiloa,  tuelal  war^  «q<1 
•■>  forth,  siicli  ua  went  on  vigorously  iu  tlio  houitebold  etty  of  tbo 
Minot  of  CnotHKM,  was  probablv  a  slave  indusrrv  from  tlie  be- 
gintiiog.  Sayce,  in  his  liabyloniunB  antl  Aastfriane,  quotes 
Bali)'lotuan  ngrpciiieiiu  iar  the  toaohiiig  of  trndeft  to  slavci,  nnd 
diMucg  with  the  exploittttion  of  slave*  products.  Slaves  pro- 
daccd  alave  children,  eiuiUveiueQl  in  dUt'lurgc  of  dells  added 
to  tlie  elare  population ;  it  ia  probahle  that  as  iho  cities  f^^w 
Urgor,  »  larger  part  of  tliu  tusw  pu)m]till<iii  euiiKi^u-d  of  thu«c 
slave  artilicera  and  siavo  scn'ants  in  the  lar^o  households.  Tlioy 
were  by  no  laefins  abjvct  slave*;  in  laler  liahylou  their  livm 
and  property  were  protected  by  elaboruto  lawa.     Nor  wora 


£-fffJftLta  fKjJinLt  .xCUKtitir  ii^x-piiinjiUtt  i^rtXMis...  ^^Fni-Jiiiii  JVj:) 

tltoy  all  outbnders.  Parents  miglit  sell  their  children  into 
■hiTuiy,  and  brothers  thoir  orphan  sifters.  Free  in<-ii  who  hud 
no  mMDA  uf  liivlihiKjd  would  even  wll  thomselveH  into  slavery. 
And  alavcry  was  .the  fate  of  the  insolvent  dettor.  Craft  a[>- 
prenticeship,  again,  was  a  sort  of  fixed-torm  slavery.  Out  of 
(be  slave  population,  by  a  conTorso  process,  aro»o  the  frood-uian 
and  freed-woman,  who  worked  for  wngea  and  bad  still  mure 
definite  individual  rightjt.  Since  in  Itnhylun  slaves  could  thom- 
selves  own  property,  many  slaves  saved  up  and  bought 
tbimisclvca.  Probably  (bo  town  elavo  was  often  better  off  and 
practiciilly  aft  free  aa  the  eultivator  of  the  soil,  uiid  as  the  rural 
population  increased,  its  sons  and  daughters  eanie  to  mix  with 
and  awotl  tho  growing  ranks  of  artificers,  sonie  hound,  aome 
free. 

As  the  extent  and  complexity  c^  goi'emnient  increased,  the 
numbor  of  houufaolds  multiplied.  Under  the  king's  bou»c)iold 
grew  up  the  Iwuseholds  of  his  great  ntiuisiers  and  offioiaU^  uudi-r 
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the  tfmple  rtcw  up  lh«  per^Kinnl  ImuAeholds  of  temple  funo- 
tiotiurio^:  tt  i^  iiol  diftieult  to  realize  liow  hoii<«i>d  and  pAtcliee 
of  land  would  IxKmiin  more  cud  iimro  dUtinotly  Xbc  property 
of  tbo  wcupiers,  and  more  and  nnwc  definilclv  alionaled  fmm 
the  original  ownir-fTod.  Tlio  wiriior  cinpirM  in  Kfop*  "^d 
China  both  passed  into  s  fpiidul  stape,  in  wliicli  fnmilii^,  orifri- 
nslly  ufficial,  bfciiui«  for  a  tinio  indepcudiiit  noliio  familife.  In 
the  later  Htagva  of  Bakjionian  civilization  we  find  an  increuHtDg 
propfrtiod  cldsa  of  pcopio  appearing  in  the  sooial  stmctupe, 
noilhcr  slnvpa  nor  peasants  nor  priests  nor  officials,  hiit  widows 
and  d^-scendants  of  such  people,  or  suocesaful  traders  and  the 
like,  and  all  mnsterless  folk.  Traders  came  in  from  the  out- 
tide.  I3abyIon  was  full  of  Aramean  traders,  who  bad  i^vat 
eHlabliHlnnents,  n-ith  slavvs,  frecd-men,  eniploy«(!8  of  all  »orta. 
Tlii^ir  iMMik-keopinj;  was  a  8«rioini  undertaking.  It  involved 
storing  a  great  multitude  of  earthenware  tablets  in  huge  oartht-n- 
waro  jarH.)  r]>on  this  gatburing  mixture  of  more  or  liss  free 
and  detached  people  would  live  otlier  people,  tradvrs,  iucrchanl«, 
xmall  dealers,  catering  for  their  utvds.  Sayce  (op.  cU.)  gives 
tiio  jMtrtiiruhirs  of  iin  agreement  for  the  aetting  up  and  atockirtj; 
of  a  tavern  and  lx;crhou»e,  for  example.  Tlio  paaser-by,  the  man 
who  happened  to  ho  alionl,  had  come  iuto  exiiUonca 

But  another  and  far  l««  kindly  sort  of  slawry  also  arow  in 
the  old  civilization,  and  that  was  gung  slavery.  If  ii  did  not 
figuro  very  larg<Oy  in  the  eitii-a,  it  was  very  much  iu  evidence 
elsewhere.  The  king  was,  to  begin  with,  the  chief  entreprejieur. 
He  made  the  canals  and  orgnnixed  the  irrigiitioa  (e.g.  Ham- 
murabi's enlerprioes  noted  in  the  previous  chapter).  He  ex- 
ploited mine«.  Ho  seems  (at  (-'n<>««o«,  e.r/.)  to  have  organised 
manufaetnrcs  for  exjwrt.  Tiro  Pharaohs  of  the  Ist  Dynaaty 
were  already  working  the  eopper  and  tuniuoise  minus  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  For  many  such  pur[>oM;t  gangs  of  captives 
wore  ebeaper  and  far  more  eontrollahle  than  levies  of  tiro  kinf^g 
own  pciipitt  From  an  early  period,  too,  captives  may  have 
tugged  the  oars  of  tlie  galleys,  thongh  Torr  (Ancient  tihipg) 
notes  that  np  to  the  age  of  Pericles  (450  b.c'.)  the  free  Athenians 
were  not  above  this  taiik.  And  ibe  mouarcb  ul«o  found  slaves 
eonvenient  f"r  his  military  expeditions.  They  were  uprooted 
men ;  they  did  not  fret  to  go  home,  because  they  had  no  homes 
to  go  to.  The  Pharaohs  hnnied  slaves  in  Nubia,  in  order  to 
have  black  troops  for  their  Syrian  expeditions.     Clowly  allied 
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to  mdi  itlflve  triHtpn  wurv  the  merccuary  barbaric  tmopa  the 
BUMUirbs  cuu^lit  into  their  iiervic^,  uot  by  positive  cumpuistou, 
but  by  tliB  bribe*  of  fond  and  plunder  and  under  the  pressure 
of  ne«d.  As  lb«  old  civilizniion  developed,  those  iiiercenur; 
uinies  rvpluci'd  the  national  levies  of  the  old  order  more  and 
more,  and  acrrilc  gang  labour  bccunio  a  m  ji-e  and  mure  inipoi<- 
tant  and  signiHcant  factor  in  the  economic  system.  From  minee 
and  ciiual  lod  waft  building,  tbo  servile  gunj;  spread  into  calti- 


StmiA  oiriong  dMbtun ...  (Fivm.  tcnUi  d' ri.Lli  twUp Fij-.iii^i  A^)- 


Tition.  Nobles  and  temples  adopted  the  gsnfr^la^'e  ayBlem  for 
their  works.  Plantation  gangs  began  to  oust  the  patch  cnUivft- 
tioDof  the  labourerserf  in  the  case  of  some  staple  products.  .  .  . 

§  3 

80,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  we  trace  the  development  of  the 
aimpio  »ocial  structure  of  the  early  SumeriAii  cities  to  the  com- 
plex city  crowds,  the  multitude  of  individuals  varying  in  race, 
tradition,  t-ducation.  and  function,  var>'iiig  in  wealth,  free- 
dom, autbority,  and  usefulness,  in  tbo  great  citic«  of  tbe  last 
thousand  years  b.c.  The  most  notubb  thing  i^f  ull  is  the  grmdual 
inenase  amidst  Ihia  heterogeneous  multitude  of  what  we  may 
call  frta  itulividuala,  dctaclied  persons  who  are  neither  priests, 
nor  kings,  nor  officials,  nor  serfs,  nor  slavea,  who  are  under 
no  great  pressure  to  work,  who  have  time  to  read  and  inquire. 
They  upiM^ar  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  social  security 
and  private  property.  Coined  money  «ud  monetary  reckoning 
developed.      The  operations  of   the   Arameans   and   such-like 

i Semitic  trading  people  led  to  Iho  orgnnixiitiou  of  credit  and 
utoiietary  security.  In  the  earlier  days  almost  the  only  prop- 
erty, except  u  few  movables,  consisted  of  rights  in  land  and  in 
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houses ;  later,  one  could  deposit  and  lend  securities,  could  go 
away  and  return  to  find  one's  property  faithfully  held  and 
secure.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire there  lived  one  free  individual,  Herodotus,  who  has  a  great 
interest  for  us  because  ho  was  amonf;  the  first  writers  of  critical 
and  intelligent  history*,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  priestly 
or  court  chronicle.  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  here  very  briefly 
at  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Later  on  we  shall  quote  from 
his  historj'. 

We  hare  already  noted  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Aryan  Persians  r.nder  Cyrus  in  539  b.c.  Wa  have  noted, 
further,  that  the  Persian  Empire  spread  into  Egypt,  where  its 
hold  was  precarious;  and  it  extended  also  over  Asia  Minw. 
Herodotus  was  bom  about  484  b.c.  in  a  Gredt  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  Halicamassus,  which  was  under  the  overlcrd^ip  of  the 
Persians,  and  directly  under  the  rule  of  a  political  boss  or 
tyrant.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  was  obliged  either  to  vtoA 
for  a  living  or  spend  rcry  much  time  in  the  administration  of 
his  property.  We  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  his  affairs, 
but  it  is  clear  tliat  in  this  minor  Greek  city,  under  foreign 
rjile,  he  was  able  to  obtain  and  read  and  study  manuscripts 
of  nearly  everything  that  had  been  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage before  his  time.  He  travelled,  bo  far  as  one  can  gather, 
with  freedom  und  comfort  about  the  Greek  archipelagoea ;  he 
stayed  wherever  he  wonted  to  stay,  and  he  seems  to  have  found 
comfortable  accommodation;  he  went  to  Babylon  and  to  Susa, 
the  new  capital  the  Persians  had  set  up  in  Babylonia  to  the 
east  of  the  Tigris ;  he  toured  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  aoounuiliitpd  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  about 
the  Scythians,  the  Aryan  pe<.iple  who  were  then  distributed  over 
South  Hussia :  he  went  to  the  south  of  Italy,  explored  the 
antiquities  of  Tyre,  coasted  Palestine,  landed  at  Gaza,  and  made 
a  long  stay  in  Kgypt.  He  went  about  Egypt  looking  at  temples 
and  monument?  and  gatherinsr  information.  We  know  not  only 
from  him,  but  from  other  evidence,  that  in  those  days  the  older 
temples  and  the  pynimids  (which  were  already  nearly  three 
thousand  years  oldl  were  visiteil  by  strings  of  tourists,  a  special 
sort  of  priests  acting  as  iniides.  The  inscriptions  the  sigfatseen 
scribbled  upon  the  walls  remain  to  this  day,  and  many  of  than 
have  been  deciphered  and  published. 

Ak  his  knowledge  accumulated,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writ- 
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of  Hut  world  in  the  c<>tir»e  of  iivo  or  six  tbcusand  ;c«ra.  Tbey 
developed  mental  dispoeitiona  and  traditions  and  attitude*  of 
thought  osu>  to  another.  The  civilisation  in  which  we  live  to- 
dav  is  aimply  carrying  on  and  still  fnrther  dtn-elopinfi;  and  work- 
ing out  and  nrjimmginf;  these  rolationt;lii[>s.  This  is  tho  world 
from  which  w©  inherit.  It  is  only  hy  the  att«ntive  study  of 
their  ori^DS  that  we  can  detach  ourselves  frcnn  the  prejudices 
And  imiDediate  ideas  of  the  particular  class  to  which  we  may 
belong,  and  begin  to  undenland  the  sociat  and  political  question!) 
of  our  own  time. 

(1)  First,  then,  came  the  priesthood,  M«  temple  8yM«m, 
whidi  was  the  nucleus  and  tlic  guiding  intelligence  about  which 
the  primitive  civilizations  grew.  It  was  still  in  those  later  days 
a  great  power  in  tbc  world,  tbu  chief  repository-  of  knowledge 
aod  tradition,  an  influem^e  over  the  lives  of  every  one,  and  a 
Hading  force  to  hold  the  community  together.  Hut  it  was  oo 
longer  all-powerful,  because  its  nature  made  it  conservative  and 
inadaptabie.  It  no  lonfjer  monopolized  knowledge  nor  initiated 
fresh  ideas,  l^camiug  had  already  le-aked  out  to  otiier  loss 
pledged  and  controlled  people,  who  thought  for  themselves. 
About  the  temple  system  were  grouped  its  prieats  and  priestesses, 
its  scribes,  its  physicians,  its  nisjiicians,  its  lay  brethren,  trcas- 
itrani,  managers,  directors,  and  the  like.  It  owned  great  prop- 
ertiee  and  often  hoarded  huge  trciisurea. 

(3)  Over  against  the  prieethood,  and  originally  arising  out 
of  it,  was  the  court  syaUm,  headed  by  a  king  or  a  "king  of 
kings,"  who  wait  in  later  Assyria  and  Babylonia  a  sort  of  cap- 
tain and  lay  controller  of  affairs,  and  in  Kgypt  a  god-man,  who 
bad  released  himself  from  the  control  of  his  priest*.  About 
the  monarch  were  accumulated  his  scriliee,  counsellora,  record 
keepers,  agents,  captains,  and  gunnU.  Many  of  bis  officials, 
particularly  his  provincial  officials,  had  great  subordinate  estab* 
iiiihments,  and  were  constantly  tending  to  become  independent. 
The  nobility  of  the  old  river  valley  civilirntlous  arose  out  of 
the  court  system.  It  was,  therefore,  a  different  thing  in  its 
origins  from  the  nobility  of  the  early  Aryans,  wbieb  was  a  re- 
publican nobility  of  elders  and  leading  men. 

(8)  At  the  baae  of  the  social  f^ramid  was  the  large  and  most 
Decessaiy  class  in  the  community,  Ifie  tUterg  of  the  xotL  Their 
itatua  varied  from  at^e  to  age  and  in  ditTerent  lands;  they  were 
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free  peasants  paying  taxes,  or  mrfs  of  t]i«  j^,  or  Rerfs  or 
tenants  of  kiii^  ur  uoblo,  or  of  a  private  owner,  paying  him  a 
rent;  in  most  cases  tax  or  rent  wan  pnid  in  produce.  In  the 
states  of  t)ie  rivt'r  valleys  tliey  vrero  liiftli  cultivators,  culttvatiug 
DOmptratively  nniilt  lioldiufn;  they  lived  together  for  safety 
in  villages,  and  had  a  common  interest  in  maintaining;  their  irri- 
gation chaniii'ls  and  u  HCntto  of  community  in  their  village  life. 
Tho  cultivation  of  th«  soil  ig  sn  exacting  oceitpatton;  the  set- 
S0D8  and  the  harvest  sunsets  will  not  wait  ior  men ;  children  can 
be  utilized  at  tin  early  nge,  and  so  the  cultivator  class  is  gen- 
erally a  poorly  ediicatc<l,  cloae-toiling  class,  superstitious  by 
reusou  of  ignorance  iind  thu  uuccrtiiinty  of  tbo  soasoiw,  il)-in- 
formed  and  easily  put  ii|K>n.  It  is  capable  at  times  of  great 
passivo  reiti«taneo,  but  it  has  no  purpose  iu  its  round  but  crops 
and  crops,  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  hn>nrd  Ajrainst  bad  times.  So 
it  has  remained  to  our  own  days  oi-er  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Aitiii. 

I  (4)  Differing  widely  in  origin  and  qiialily  from  tho  tillers 
of  tho  soil  was  ihe  artijian  class.  At  first,  this  was  probably 
in  pnrt  n  town-slave  class,  in  part  it  consisted  of  peasants  who 
had  specialized  upon  a  craft.  But  iu  developing  an  art  aud 
mystery  of  its  own,  a  technique  that  bud  to  be  learnt  before  it 
oould  be  practised,  each  sort  of  craft  probably  developed  a  cer- 
tain independence  and  a  certain  sense  of  community  of  its  own. 
Tho  artisans  wore  able  to  get  together  and  discuss  their  affairs 
more  readily  than  the  toilers  on  the  land,  and  they  were  able 
to  form  guilds  to  restriet  output,  maintain  rates  of  pay,  and 
protect  their  common  interest. 

{!})  As  tho  power  of  the  Bubylonian  nilcm  spread  out.  beyond 
the  original  nreasi  of  gi^od  hiiiibandrv  into  graxing  regions  and 
lem  fertile  districts,  a  class  of  herdsmen  came  into  existence. 
In  the  case  of  Babylonia  theiio  were  nomadic  Semites,  the 
Bedouin,  like  the  Bedouin  of  to-day.  They  probably  grazed 
their  flocks  over  gix^'St  nreas  much  as  the  sheep  ranchers  of 
California  do.  They  were  paid  and  eatcemod  much  more  hij^ly 
than  the  hujihandmcn. 

(6)  The  first  merchanUt  in  tiie  world  were  shipowners  like 
the  people  of  Tyre  and  Cuossos,  or  nomads  who  carried  and 
traded  goods  as  they  wandered  1*etween  one  ureu  of  primitive 
oivilizulion  and  another.  In  the  Babylouian  and  Assyrian 
world  the  traders  were  predominantly  the  Semitic  Araiueaus, 
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the  nnwetors  of  the  modem  Syrians.  Thoy  bcciimo  a  diMinct 
fiictor  in  the  lifu  of  the  cuiiiniunity ;  lliey  formed  Rreut  house- 
bnldo  nf  their  own.  Tsury  developed  larf^oly  in  the  last  thou- 
sand  yuan  b.c.  Tradt-nt  noed«d  nccouimo«)ati(>c;  ciilrivatora 
wished  to  anticipMtu  llieir  crops.  Sa.yco  {op.  cii.)  given  an  ac* 
count  of  tlic  Babylonian  baukiDg:-hon90  of  Ejnbi,  which  lasted 
through  sevvral  gcooraiionH  and  outlived  the  Chaldean  Empire. 

(7)  A  c\aM  of  snioH  rtlailtsrs,  one  tnust  xuppoae,  came  into 
ncijLtence  with  the  n>nipiicHlioQ  of  aocioty  durinie:  the  later 
■lays  of  tliu  tirst  empire,  but  it  was  not  probably  of  any  great 
importance. 

(8)  A  growing  clase  of  independent  property  oteiters. 

(D)  As  the  amenities  of  lifo  iccrcaMd,  thcro  grew  up  in  the 
eoart,  templeis  and  prosperous  private  houses  a  cla^s  of  domextte 
aervamU.  slaveo  or  freed  slavey  or  young  pvaeantD  uken  into 
llio  bouaobold. 

(10)  Oang  workers. — These  were  prisoners  of  war  or  diibt 
sUv«,  or  imprwecd  or  dcjwrted  men. 

(\i)  Mercenartf  itoittiers. — These  were  also  often  eaptivea  or 
'□■pressed  men.  Sometimes  Ihey  wero  onli»ted  from  friendly 
loreign  populations  in  which  the  military  spirit  still  prevailed. 

(IS)  Seamen. 

Ia  tnodero  political  and  economic  disciissiona  ve  are  apt  to 
talk  rather  glibly  of  "labour.''  Much  hne  hwn  made  of  the 
gotidarily  of  labour  ftnd  Wi  senw  of  community.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  in  these  first  civilizations,  what  we  speak  of  as 
"labour''  is  reprc«cuted  by  live  distiuct  claSAos  dissimilar  in 
origin,  tradition.i.  and  outlook — namely,  classes  3,  4,  5,  0,  10, 
ami  (beoer-tnggingpartof  12.  The  "solidarity  of  labour"  is,  we 
shall  find  when  we  come  to  «tiidy  the  mechanical  revoliiiiun  of 
the  ninctei>nlh  century  A.D.,  a  new  idea  and  a  new  possibility  in 
human  atfairs. 

Let  U8,  before  wo  leave  this  discussion  of  tlie  social  classes 
that  were  developing  in  these  first  civilizations,  devote  a  little 
attention  to  their  fixity.  Uow  fur  did  they  stand  aloof  from 
ea^  other,  and  how  far  did  they  intermingle!  So  far  as  the 
classes  we  have  counted  ns  9,  10,  11,  and  12  go,  tJio  servants, 
the  gug  Ubourers  and  stavee,  the  gang  soldiers,  and  to  a  lesser 
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oxtfint  (he  hilars,  or  nl  any  rate  the  mller  roweni  araonir  the 
B>i)lor«,  lh«y  wtTo  largtiy  recruitod  ol«*.-*»,  tti<rv'  did  not  readily 
and  Msily  form  home»,  they  wero  not  distinctiTely  hrcediof; 
elaatee;  they  were  probably  replenished  generation  uftcr  groom- 
tion  by  captives,  by  the  failuPM  of  other  ciaaws,  and  especially 
from  the  failures  of  the  class  of  Mnall  retailers,  and  by  per-'>ua- 
aioD  and  impressment  from  among  the  cultivators.  But  so  far 
as  the  sailors  go,  we  have  to  distinfruish  between  the  mora  rower 
and  the  navif^ting  and  sliipowaing  seaman  of  vuch  porta  aa  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  The  shipowners  pass,  no  dotibt,  by  insensible  fj^da- 
tions  into  the  mercantile  claiw,  but  the  narigatois  must  haTC 
made  a  peculiar  community  in  the  great  aeaporta,  havinf;  homes 
there  and  handing  on  the  secrats  of  soacraft  to  tbeir  sons.  The 
etghtli  oIhm  we  have  distingiiiidird  was  evrtaiiily  a  prceariotis 
class,  continually  increased  by  the  accession  of  the  heirs  and  de- 
pendents, the  widow*  and  retired  members  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful,  and  continually  diminished  by  the  dcathj*  or  specula- 
tive loesM  of  these  people  and  the  dispersal  of  their  nroperttee. 
The  priests  and  priwtess,  too,  ao  far  as  all  this  world  weal  of 
India  went,  were  not  a  very  reproductive  class;  many  priest- 
hoods wera  celibate,  and  that  class,  too,  may  also  be  counted 
as  a  rocruited  class.  Xor  are  servants,  as  a  rule,  reproductive. 
They  live  in  the  households  of  other  people;  thoy  do  not  have 
households  and  rear  larpe  famllirs  of  their  cwn.  This  leaves  us 
as  the  really  vital  classes  of  the  aneienl  civiliwd  community: 

(a)  The  royal  and  aristocratic  daas,  officials,  militAiy  otR- 
cera,  and  the  like; 

(b)  The  mercantile  class; 
(e)  The  town  artisans; 
(d)  The  cultivators  of  the  aoil ;  and 
(a)   The  herdsmen. 

Each  of  these  classes  reared  Us  own  children  in  its  own 
fashion,  and  so  naturally  kept  itself  more  or  loss  continuously 
distinct  front  the  others.  General  education  was  not  organized 
in  those  ancient  states,  education  was  mainly  a  household  mat- 
ter (as  it  is  still  in  many  parts  of  India  to-day),  and  so  it 
was  natunl  and  necessary  for  the  sons  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  father  and  to  marry  women  a«-u«t<imed  to  their  own 
sort  of  household.  Except  during  times  of  great  political  dis- 
turbance, therefore,  (hero  wou'd  Iw  a  natural  and  continuous 
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■epftratiuTi  uf  clasms;  which  would  not,  howerer,  prevent  ex- 
OCfdouiU  individuaU  frL>iii  iaU.-rmiirr^'iiie  or  pUBsin^  frani  oiie 
claM  to  aun<her.  Poor  triatflcrnt«  would  marr^  rich  ucmben 
of  tbomercaniilvcUiis:  ambitiouB  herdiimeu,  artituiiifl,  or  sailors 
would  become  rich  mLTchanla.  So  fur  a«  one  can  ^thor,  that 
wma  tlve  general  state  of  nfTiitrs  in  both  Egypt  and  Rahylonia. 
1'he  idea  was  formerlv  eniertuined  that  id  £g>'])t  tliL>re  wum  a 
fixity  of  classes,  but  tliia  uppoum  to  be  a  niiaconception  due  to 
a  misreailing  of  Herodotus.  The  only  cxchuiivo  class  in  ^orpt 
which  did  not  intvrmarrk-  was,  as  in  England  to-day,  tlio  semi* 
divine  roval  fumilv. 

At  Turious  points  in  the  social  system  tbero  were  probably 
dorelopinenla  of  exclusiveucss,  ao  actual  barrinft  out  of  inter 
lopen.  Artisans  of  particular  orafls  possessing  HCcriiI.-<,  for  ex- 
Bmple,  have  iimong  ^1  raid's  and  iu  all  ages  tended  to  develop 
guild  orfjaoi'AtioD!'  rvstricling  the  practiee  of  their  craft  and 
the  marriage  of  members  outside  their  guild.  Conquering  peo- 
ple have  also,  and  especially  when  there  were  marked  physical 
differetwes  of  race,  been  disposed  to  keep  thomsclvc-a  aloof  from 
the  ccHiquered  peoples,  and  have  developed  an  aristocratic  ex- 
eluaivennss.  SucJi  orgauiKatious  of  restriction  upon  free  inter- 
coorae  have  come  and  gone  in  great  variety  in  tjie  history  of  all 
long-standing  civilizationa.  The  natural  boundaries  of  funo- 
lion  were  always  there,  but  somHimcs  tlicy  huvo  been  dniwu 
ofaarply  and  laid  stress  upon,  and  sometimes  they  have  been 
made  little  of.  There  has  been  a  fftmeral  tendency  amon^  the 
.\ryan  peoples  to  distinguiidi  noble  (patrician)  from  common 
(plebeian)  families:  the  traces  of  it  are  evident  throughout 
(he  literature  utid  lifo  of  Europe  to-day,  and  it  bus  received  a 
pictureaqne  enforcement  in  tlie  "science*'  of  heraldry.  This 
tradition  ia  still  active  even  in  democratic  America.  Germany, 
tii«  moat  metliodicat  of  Eiin>|>eiiii  contitrivs,  had  in  the  Middle 
AgM  a  very  clear  conception  uf  tlie  tixity  of  such  diBtiRCtiona, 
Below  tlie  princes  (wbothemM-lvcscuuHtitutud  an  exclusive  class 
which  did  not  marry  beneath  itself)  tliere  were  the; 

(a)  Knights,  the  military  and  otHcial  caste,  with  heraldio 
coato-of-arms ; 

(b  and  r.)  The  Biirgerstand,  the  merchants,  shipping  people, 
and  artisans;  and 

(d)  The  Bauemstand,  tlie  cultivating  serfs  or  peasants. 

Medixval  Germany  went  as  far  as  any  of  the  We»ttern  heirs 
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of  the  first  great  civilizations  towards  a  fizatioii  of  dasaes.  The 
idea  is  far  less  congeDial  both  to  the  English-speaking  peof^ 
and  to  the  French  and  Italians,  who,  by  a  aort  of  instinot^ 
favour  a  free  movement  from  class  to  class.  Such  ezclnsiTe 
ideas  b^an  at  first  among,  and  were  promoted  chiefly  by,  tiie 
upper  classes,  but  it  is  a  natural  response  and  a  natural  Nemesis 
to  such  ideas  that  the  mass  of  the  excluded  should  presently 
range  themselves  in  antagonism  to  their  superiors.  It  was  in 
Qierma.ay,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  stoiy, 
that  the  conception  of  a  natural  and  necessary  oonflict,  "the 
class  war,"  between  the  miscellaneous  multitudes  of  the  di»- 
inherited  ("the  class-conscious  proletariat"  of  the  Handst)  and 
the  rulers  and  merchants  first  arose.  It  was  an  idea  mc»e  ao- 
ceptable  to  the  German  mind  than  to  the  British  or  French. 
.  .  .  But  before  we  come  to  that  conflict,  ve  must  traverse  a 
long  history  of  many  centuries. 

§  6 

If  now  we  turn  eastward  from  this  main  devric^nneot  of  a.t' 
ilization  in  the  world  between  Central  Asia  and  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  social  development  of  India  in  the  2,000  years  next  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  we  find  certain  broad  and  very  interest- 
ing differences.  The  first  of  these  is  that  we  find  sach  a  fixity 
of  classes  in  process  of  establishment  as  no  other  part  of  tlw 
world  can  present  This  fixity  of  classes  is  known  to  Euro- 
peans as  the  institution  of  caste;  *  its  origins  are  still  in  com- 
plete obscuritr.  but  it  was  certainly  well  rooted  in  the  Gaiifies 
valley  before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated horizontal  division  of  the  social  structure  into  alaaaea 
or  castes,  the  members  of  which  may  neither  eat  nor  intermarry 
with  persons  of  a  lower  caste  under  penalty  of  becoming  (Htt- 
casts,  and  who  may  also  "lose  caste"  for  various  ceranoilial 
negligences  and  defilements.  By  losing  caste  a  man  does  not 
sink  to  a  lower  caste;  he  becomes  outcast.  The  variou*  sub- 
divisions of  caste  are  very  complex ;  many  are  practically  trade 
organization?.  Each  caste  has  its  Wal  organization  which  main- 
tains discipline,  distributes  various  charities,  looks  aiter  its 
own  poor,  protects  the  common  interests  of  its  membra,  aad 

'Frcwi  t*tla,  r  word  of  Portu^rM  origio:   the  Indi>a  wmd  ia 
ttiUmx. 
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mnw  tlio  crodpiitiflls  of  new-comprs  from  other  districts. 
( llicro  is  little  l«  clieck  lli©  prt'li-ti^tiiuia  of  a  travelling  Hindu 
K»  !)•  of  •  biglior  vasts  than  is  legitimatel;y  bis.)     Originally, 
tJ3«  ftnir  mAtn  castes  MX-m  to  havo  been: 
The  Urabmins — tbo  priests  iinil  teacliers; 
The  KsbatriyoB — tbo  warriorn; 

I'be  VRisyaa— li«r«iHtiK*ii,  mi-n'hanla,  moneyhmdere,  end  Itxid- 
o  WQors  i 

TbcSudms; 

And,  oiilsido  tlie  c«atc»,  tbo  Pnrialis. 

But  tlicno  primary  divisions  bove  long  been  complicated  by 

MuUlivLiiou  into  n  iiiullitude  of  miiiur  castes,  all  exclusive,  each 

boliliug  its  members  to  one  detinito  way  of  living  and  one  f^oup 

of  itsoeiatce.     lu  Bengal  (be  Ii»liatriyas  and  Vaisyas  have 

larnly  disappeared.    But  this  is  too  intricate  a  quettiou  for  ua 

to  dml  with  here  in  any  detail. 

Xext  to  this  p-xtraordinnry  fission  and  complication  of  llie 
raill  body  wo  have  to  note  that  the  Bralimius,  the  priests  and 
tMtliers  of  the  Indian  world,  unlikt-  m  luauy  Western  pricet- 
bosds,  are  a  reproductive  and  exclusive  class,  taking  no  recruita 
frcn  any  other  social  stratum. 

^ntei'er  way  have  been  tbe  original  incentive  to  this  cx- 

foutve  Sxiiiion  of  class  in  India,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 

iJtP  Kite  played  by  tbe  Brnlinuns  as  the  cuHtodians  of  tradition 

isil  the  only  tencJicrs  uf  the  poapio  in  sustuiuiug  it.    By  some 

it  ti  supiKNted  that  the  first  three  of  the  four  original  castes, 

Wwu  also  us  tbe  "twici'  burn,"  were  the  dcMccnduiits  of  the 

V^dio  Aryan  conquerors  of  India,  who  establinbed  thci^e  bard- 

ud-fast  sepurati'inii  to  prevent  rucinl  mixing  with  the  conquered 

Sodras  and  Pariahs.    The  Sudras  are  reprcAcntod  as  a  previous 

miro  of  nortbem  conquerors,  and  thu  Pariahs  are  tbe  original 

Dravidian  inhnhitanis  of  India.    But  llie»o  sjxKulations  are  not 

iiuiver^ally  accepted,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  rather  the  case  that 

the  unif"nn  eondiiions  of  life  in  tJic  Oaiigea  valley  throughout 

long  centuriect  servwl  to  stereotype  a  difference  of  classoa  that 

have  never  had  the  same  stcndfastneas  of  definition  under  tbe 

mnre  various  and  rariable  conditions  of  the  greater  world  to 

the  went. 

Qowe^'er  cnHte  arose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  extrsordi- 
tuuy  hold  upoti  the  Indian  mind.  In  tbe  sixth  century  B.O. 
aroM  Oautania,  the  great  teacher  of  Buddhism,  proclauuixi^ 
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"As  the  four  streams  tliat  flow  into  the  QBiigee  low  Iheir  ni 
as  Boon  as  tkov  niin^to  tbeir  wulvrs  in  the  holv  river,  so  all  whc 
Wlieve  in  Buddha  ce«e*  to  be  Brahminn,  KHlintriyUH,  Vaisya 
and  Sudras."  His  teaching  prevailed  in  India  for  Aomc 
turic«;  it  spread  over  China,  Tibet,  Japan,  Bunnah,  Ceylotvl 
Tnrkeiitan,  Manchuria ;  it  ia  to-day  the  reiifnon  of  a  Ur){e  frac- 
tion of  tfao  human  race,  but  it  was  finally  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  Indian  life  by  the  vitality  and  pcr«istcneo  of  tbe  Brah- 
mins and  of  their  caste  ideas.      .  . 


87 

In  China  wo  find  a  social  system  travelling  along  yot  another, 
and  cmly  a  very  roughly  parallel  line  to  that  followed  by  the 
Indian  and  Western  civilisations.  The  Clitne«c  civili/jitioa 
even  more  than  the  Hindu  is  organized  for  peace,  and  the  wai^ 
rior  plays  a  small  part  in  its  social  Acheme.  As  in  the  Indian 
civilization,  the  loading  class  is  an  intellectual  one ;  less  priestly 
than  the  Brahmin  imd  more  oflScial.  Bui  unlike  the  Brahmins^' 
the  mandarins,  who  are  the  literate  men  of  China,  are  not  a 
caste;  one  is  not  a  mandarin  by  birth,  but  by  edncation;  thqr 
are  drawn  by  education  and  examination  from  all  classes  of 
iho  community,  and  the  son  of  a  niiiiidarin  has  no  pre«criptivfl 
right  to  enceced  his  father.'  As  a  consequence  of  these  differ* 
encee,  while  the  Brahmius  of  India  are,  aa  a  cIsm,  ignorant 
oven  of  their  own  sacred  book«,  mentally  slack,  and  full  of  a' 
pretentious  assuTance.  the  Chijiese  mandarin  ha:)  the  enet^ 
that  comes  from  hard  mental  work.  But  since  his  education  ao 
far  has  Ix'en  almost  entirely  a  scholarly  study  of  the  clnHsieal 
Chinese  literature,  his  influence  has  been  entirely  oonsori-ative. 
Before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  China  had  already 
formed  itself  and  set  its  feet  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  stiU 
walking  in  the  year  1,000  a.  d.  Invaders  and  dynasties  had  cout^ 
and  gone,  but  the  routine  of  life  of  the  yellow  civilization  re- 
mained unclinnged. 

The  traditional  Chinese  social  system  recognized  four  main 
classes  below  the  priest-emperor. 

'In  th«  tine  of  Confurini  c1*HMa  wtr*  nucti  mor*  flxed  thka  latrr. 
Uad^  tti»  Ilan  d)*nBii(y  Urn  enniprlitivc  aXAtniaaliM)  (yntcin  «■■  not  yirt 
MUMishixt  Scholar*  wct^  r«rom maided  tor  tppoiatments  by  locsl  dig- 
nitariea,  etc.— L,  Y.  C- 
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t(a^   Tlio  littTirv  cInHs,  wliit'li  wua  equiraUont  partty  to  tb* 
ciaU  of  ihv  Wealero  world  nnd  p«rtl.v  to  iU  t«ivli«re  and 
iiWica.    In  the  timo  uf  ConfiiciHs  its  educstton  iiicltidod  arcfaery 
ni  honrriiiituitiip.     Kitn  nnd  iminiv.  biatory  ind  mathnoatics 
fnnpletei]  tlie  "Six  Awwmpliehments." 
(fr)  Tba  cultivntors  of  ihv  land, 
(e)  The  artisans. 
(d)  The  mercantile  class. 

But  aince  from  the  Mrlieat  times  it  Ims  been  tlio  Cliincae  vay 
to  divide  tbe  landed  poBwasions  of  a  man  amon^  all  bla  bods^ 
tbere  baa  n(^vo^  bn>ii  tn  Chinese  bislory  any  cIum  of  ^reat  land- 
oartMrs,  renting  their  Und  to  (enantH,  snob  «a  most  other  coun- 
tries have  displayed.  The  Chiniwe  lund  baa  always  Iwea  cnt 
np  into  mnall  holding,  which  arc  ohipfly  frwhrtldtt,  and  oulti- 
rftted  inlen6i\-ely.  There  are  landlords  in  China  vrho  own  one 
or  a  few  fanna  and  rent  them  to  lenanta.  hot  llicn  are  no 
frreat,  |>ermancnt  extaten.  When  a  patrh  of  lan<],  by  reptwtcd 
aivimon,  is  too  small  to  sustain  a  man,  it  is  sold  to  some  prosper- 
ing beigtilwiir,  and  the  fonncr  owner  drifts  to  one  of  the  Kieat 
I  tow&i  of  China  to  join  the  mass  of  wage-eaminf;  workors  there. 
I  In  China,  for  manv  centuries,  there  have  been  those  masses  of 
^■toWB  populitioQ  Willi  scarcely  any  property  at  ail,  men  neither 
^Vwwfl  nor  •ta^'es,  hut  held  to  their  daily  work  by  their  utter 
tutpKtiniousnoea.  From  such  masses  it  is  that  the  soldiers 
(weded  by  the  Chinese  (Jovernrnemt  are  reeniited,  and  also  such 

Ktf  laboar  as  has  been  needed  for  the  raakinf?  of  eanals,  the 
i»inK  of  walls,  and  the  like  hit*  U-en  dmwn.  The  war  cap- 
liieand  the  stave  elass  play  a  anialler  part  in  Chinese  history 
'ina  ID  any  more  westerly  record  of  these  ages  before  the 
tViMian  era. 

One  fact,  we  may  note,  ia  common  to  all  these  three  stories 
of  developing  social  stnicture  and  ihnt  i«  the  immense  power 
nnviied  by  the  educated  clasji  in  tbe  early  stages  before  the 
mnru  or  the  commonalty  began  to  read  and,  consequently,  to 
tiling  for  itself.  In  India,  by  reason  of  their  exclusiveness,  the 
Htihroins,  the  educated  class,  ri'tain  their  influence  to  thb  day; 
uvcr  tile  niaftSM  of  China,  along  entirely  ditTerent  line«  and  be- 
onse  of  the  complexities  of  the  written  language,  the  man* 
ilariiuie  has  prevailed.  The  divemity  of  race  and  tradition  in 
the  more  varicms  and  eventful  «'orl<I  of  the  Wee*  has  delayed, 
ud  perbapA  arreated  for  ever,  any  parallel  organization  of  tlia 
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speoiallv  int«li«!tun!  t'ltintnita  of  «ocirty  into  a  class  ascendancy. 
In  the  Westeni  world,  us  wo  Imve  nliwdy  noted,  <xliicHtik<Q  early 
"tdopped  over,"  and  Bo«kod  away  ottt  of  the  control  of  any  ep^- 
oia)  claaa;  it  escaped  from  llio  limitation  of  castes  and  priwt- 
hoods  and  traditions  into  ttio  f^icral  life  of  tlio  oonimuoity. 
Writing  and  readinp  had  lioon  siniplifird  down  to  a  point  when 
it  was  no  longer  pn»«>ililc  to  muko  a  cult  and  mystery  o£  them. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar  elaboration  and  dillx^ulty  of  the 
Chin«8o  cliaruclrrs,  ratLcr  than  to  any  racial  difference,  tliat  ihc 
uime  tiling  did  not  happen  to  the  »amu  extent  in  China. 

In  thcBe  lattt  six  chapters  wc  have  traced  in  outline  the  whole 
procens  by  which,  in  the  course  of  5, (WO  or  (i,OlK)  yeiira — that 
is  to  say,  in  Huniethini:  botwocn  150  and  200  f;Gner»lion.<« — muu- 
kind  passed  from  the  stage  of  early  Neolithic  husbandry,  iu 
which  the  primitive  skin-clad  family  tribe  reaped  and  stored 
in  their  rude  unul  huts  tho  wild-growing  fodder  and  grain-hear- 
ing grasses  with  sickles  of  stone,  to  the  day*  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  when  all  round  the  Hhorcs  of  tho  Mediterranean  and 
up  the  Nile,  and  across  Asia  to  India,  and  again  over  the  great 
alluvial  areas  of  China,  spread  the  fields  of  human  cultivation 
and  busy  cities,  great  temples,  and  the  coming  and  going  of 
human  eonunerce.  Galleys  and  lalecn-sailcd  t^hip«  enlered  and 
left  crowded  harbours,  and  made  their  careful  way  from  head- 
land to  headland  and  from  headland  to  island,  keeping  always 
close  to  the  land.  Ph<enieifln  sliipping  under  Rg^'ptian  owoera 
WttS  making  its  way  into  the  East  Indies  and  perbapa  even 
further  into  the  Pacitic.  Across  tlio  dc*erts  of  Africa  ftnd 
Arabia  and  through  Turkestan  toiled  the  caravans  witli  their  re- 
mote trade;  silk  was  already  coming  from  China,  ivory  from 
Central  Africa,  and  (in  from  Britain  to  the  centres  ef  this  new 
life  in  the  world.  Men  had  learnt  to  weave  fine  linen  '  and 
delicate  fabrics  of  eolourvd  wool;  they  could  bleach  and  dye; 
tb«y  bad  iron  as  well  as  copper,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold;,th^ 
had  made  the  moat  beautiful  potlerj-  and  porcelain;  there  was 
hardly  a  variety  of  precious  stone  in  (he  world  that  they  bad 
not  found  and  cut  and  polished;  they  could  read  and  write; 
divert  the  course  of  rivers,  pile  pyramids,  and  make  walls  a 
'DsmOMiu  wu  atmdf  malting  Dtnuik,  uid  "Uoaucening"  steel. 
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tbmniKl  miles  long.    Tb«  fifty  or  nixly  ceiilitries  in  which  nil 

litis  hid  to  bo  Bcbicvpt!  may  stxta  a  long  time  in  compariaou 

with  the- threeeooro  nnd  len  years  of  u  siii^lo  human  life,  but 

it  b  nttorly  ineonsidcrablo  in  c(nnp«riaon  with  tlie  atrdclics  of 

gtsolcficiil  titiio.     M<»i!<t:riii);  backwAixl  frxim  tlinxt  Alfxandrian 

viti$t  to  ibe  days  of  iho  fln-t  jtione  implenipnte.  the  rosfro-carinat* 

im  plrmrnt»  of  tb»  t'lioc-eno  Age,  ^ivi>»  ua  an  Litc-iit  of  time  fully 

a  hauilivd  times  as  Inn^. 

"Wo  hnvc  tried  in  tins  acvoiint,  and  with  the  help  of  maps 

uzK«|  dgiiroi*  and  time  cliurt)>,  to  giwu  ju#t  idea  of  tliv  order  and 

Aliaaipo  of  these  fifty  or  sixty  centuries.     Our  buRinou  is  with 

that  outlinu.    Wu  hare  named  but  a  ffw  uamfia  of  iudividuaU; 

(tkcnigfa  henceforth  the  personal  names  mUHt  increase  in  number. 

lixil  the  oontont  of  this  outline  that  wo  have  drawn  here  in 

"■     irw  diagrams  and  charts  cannot  hut  touch  the  ima^nation. 

^  f  only  we  could  look  closelier,  wo  should  see  tfarauf;h  all  those 

^^sdy  ecnturics  u  procession  of  lives  more  and  moro  akin  in  their 

*^ahion  lo  our  o*™.     We  have  shown  how  the  naked  Palaoo- 

littio  savage  gave  place  to  the  Neolithic  cultivator,  a  typo  of 

f*^M  still  to  be  found  in  the  hackward  places  of  (be  world.    Wo 

^^Te  given  an  illustration  of  Sumerian  soldiers  copied  from  a 

^^JTfd  stiNio  that  wuB  Mt  up  long  before  the  diivs  when  tlio 

^^^mitie  Sargon  I  couqmri'd  tho  hind.    Day  by  diiy  jhmho  busy 

^Wowniab  man  can-ed  thone  figures,  and,  no  doubt,  whistled  as 

*^«  can-ed.     In  those  days  tho  plain  of  the  EK>-plian  delta  was 

^^wwded  with  gatigs  of  awarthy  workmen  unloading  the  stone 

^l^t  had  come  dotvn  tho  !Mile  to  add  a  fresh  course  to  the  ciir- 

*^«ut  pyramid.     One  might  paint  a  thousand  scvnes  from  those 

^>^»:  of  some  hawker  merchant  in  Hgypt  spreading  his  stock 

*^i  Babylonish  garments  befuro  tho  eyes  of  some  pretty,  rich 

■«dj:  of  a  misecllaiieous  crowd  swarming  between  the  pylons 

*«»  some  temple  festival   at  Thebca;  of  an  excited,  durk-oycd 

Audience  of  Cretans  like  tho  Spaniards  of  to-day,  watching  a 

Vmll-fight,  witb  the  bull-fighters  in  trousers  and  tightly  girded, 

exactly  like  any  contemporary  bull-fighter;  of  cbildrcu  learning 

t,h<nr  cuneiform  sign;* — at  Nippur  the  clay  exercise  tiles  of  a 

oclioot  have  been  found;  of  a  woman  with  a  sick  husband  at 

borne  slipping  into  some  great  temple  in  Carthage  to  make  a 

TOW  for  hi:*  rocorery.    Or  perhaps  it  is  a  wild  Greek,  skin-clad 

and  armed  with   a  bronze  axr,   standing  mntionlees  on  some 

Illyrian  mountain  crest,  struck   with  amazeiiiunt  at  his  first 
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TiBiOD  of  R  maoy-oared  Cretan  galley  crawling;  like  a  great  in- 
sect across  the  amethystiiie  mirror  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  He 
vent  home  to  tell  bia  folk  a  strange  story  of  a  mooaterf  Briareus 
with  his  hundred  arms.  Of  millions  of  aoch  stitches  in  each 
of  these  200  generations  is  the  fabric  of  thia  history  wotsd.  But 
nnlesB  they  mark  the  presence  of  a  primary  seam  or  jtnn,  we 
cannot  paase  now  to  eiamine  uaj  o£  these  stitohei. 
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THE  H1?BRKW  SCRIPTURES  AKI)  THK  PROPHKTS 

8  1.  ThePlaceoftkelimtetiiesmllislor}/.  §  2.  tiaul.  Pa\rid. 
and  SoJomon,  §  .1.  The  Jews  a  People  of  Mixed  Orujin, 
S  4.  The  Importance  of  the  Hebreto  Propkels. 

WE  are  now  in  a  position  to  place  in  their  proper  to- 
lationship  to  thi»  fiutivrnl  uiidiiie  of  liiiinuii  liistorv  the 
Israelites,  and  the  mml  rpntarkablt*  rolleotioii  of  an- 
cieat  documenU  in  tbo  world,  that  culloctiou  which  it  known  to 
■11  Christian  peoples  ««  the  Old  Tealanipnt.  We  find  in  these 
doctunents  the  most  iiiteresling  nnd  valuahle  lights  upon  the 
d«re)opment  of  civil izatinn,  nnd  thv  elcarMt  indications  of  ft 
new  spirit  thnt  w«h  ooniing  into  hnmnn  afTtiir^  during  the  etmg- 
g\tt  of  Kg^*pt  and  Aujrift  for  predominance  in  the  world  of 


All  the  books  that  conslitnte  the  Old  Tretameut  were  cer- 
tainly in  existence,  and  in  very  much  their  present  fomi,  at  lutmt 
by  the  year  100  b.c.  Most  of  them  were  probably  recognized 
u  sacred  writings  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (330 
■.c).  They  were  the  sacred  literalnro  of  a  people,  the  -Tewa, 
who.  except  for  a  small  remnant  of  common  people,  bad  ro- 
eenlly  been  deported  to  babylonia  from  their  own  country  in 
£87  B.C,  by  Xehuchadnezzar  II,  the  Chnldean.  They  bad  r» 
ttimed  to  their  city,  Jcruwileni.  and  had  rebnilt  their  temple 
ther*,^  under  the  anapiced  of  Cynm,  that  Persian  eoiH|ueror  who, 
we  have  already  noted,  in  '>'-iV  u.f,  overthrew  Nal)oniduB,  the 
laat  of  the  Chaldean  rulers  in  Babylon.  The  Hahylotiiaii  ('ap- 
lirity  had  lusted  about  fifty  years,  and  many  authoritieH  are  of 
opinion  thai  (here  was  a  cousideruMu  admixture  duriiif*  that 
period  l>oth  nf  race  and  ideaR  with  llie  HuliylouinuH. 

The  poeition  of  the  land  of  Jitdea  and  of  Jerusalem,  its 
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capital,  IB  a  peculiar  one.  The  country  is  a  band-shaped  strip 
between  the  Mediterranean  to  the  west  and  the  desert  beyond 
the  Jordan  to  the  east ;  through  it  lies  the  natural  hi^-road  be- 
tween the  Hittites,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  to  the  north 
and  Egypt  to  the  south.  It  was  a  country  predestined,  there- 
fore, to  a  stormy  history.  Across  it  Egypt,  and  whatever  power 
was  ascendant  in  the  north,  fought  for  empire ;  against  its  people 
they  fought  for  a  trade  route.  It  had  itself  neither  the  area^ 
the  agricultural  possibilities,  nor  the  mineral  wealth  to  be  im- 
portant The  story  of  its  people  that  these  scriptures  have 
preserved  runs  like  a  commentary  to  the  greater  hiatoiy  of  the 
two  systems  of  civilization  to  the  north  and  south  and  of  the 
sea  peoples  to  the  west. 

These  scriptures  consist  of  a  number  of  different  elements. 
The  first  five  books,  the  Pentateuch;  were  early  r^^rded  with 
peculiar  respect.  They  b^in  in  the  form  of  a  univraval  his- 
tory with  a  double  account  of  the  Creation  of  the  world  and 
mankind,  of  the  early  life  of  the  race,  and  of  a  great  Flood 
by  which,  except  for  certain  favoured  individuals,  mankind 
was  destroyed.  This  flood  story  is  very  widely  distributed  in 
ancient  traditions;  it  may  be  a  memory  of  that  flooding  of  the 
ilediterranean  valley  which  occurred  in  the  Neolithic  age  of 
mankind.  Excavations  have  revealed  Babylonian  versiona  of 
both  the  Creation  story  and  the  Flood  story  of  prior  date  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  it  is  therefore  argued  by  Bibli- 
cal critics  that  these  opening  chapters  were  acquired  by  the 
Jews  during  their  captivity.  They  constitute  the  first  ten  chap- 
ters of  Genesis. 

There  follows  a  history  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
Hebrew  nntion,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  are  presented 
as  patriarchal  Bedouin  chiefs,  living  the  life  of  nomadic  shep- 
herds in  the  country  between  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  The  ex- 
isting Biblical  account  is  said  by  the  critics  to  be  made  up  out 
of  several  pre-existing  versions;  but  whatever  its  origins,  the 
story,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  is  full  of  colour  and  vitality*.  What 
is  called  Palestine  to-day  was  at  that  time  the  land  of  Canaan, 
nhabited  by  a  Semitic  people  called  the  Canaanites,  closely 
elated  to  the  Phiruicians  who  founded  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to 
Sio  Amorites  who  took  Babylon  and,  under  Hammurabi,  founded 
20  first  Babylonian  Empire.  The  Canaanites  were  a  settled 
>Ik  in  the  days — which  were  perhaps  contemporary  with  the 
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Two  other  l>ool(s  of  tie  Pcntfttouch,  Deuteronomy  and  Lovili- 
CU8,  are  concprneti  with  the  Law  nod  the  priestly  ruloa.  The 
book  of  Nurnbera  takca  up  the  wanderings  of  the  IsraetitM  in  th« 
desert  and  their  iuvaniofl  of  CnnHan. 

Whiilmcr  the  tnie  particulars  of  the  Hehrew  iuvnetoD  of 
Canaan  may  bo,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  they 
invaded  had  changed  verj-  prpntly  since  the  dayB  of  the  le.Rcnd- 
■ly  promiw,  made  wmtiiriefl  before,  to  Abraham.  Then  it 
seema  to  haw  been  Inrgely  n  Semitic  land,  with  many  pros»- 
p«roii8  trading  cities.  But  gmat  wares  of  strange  peoplea  had 
waahed  along  this  coast  We  have  already  told  how  the  dark 
Iberian  or  Mediterranean  peoples  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  peo- 
[^M  of  tfanC  j^gean  civilization  which  culminated  at  Coouos, 
WOT6  being  assfti}<Ml  l>y  the  southward  movement  of  Art'an-speak- 
{ng  racoi,  such  as  (he  Italians  and  Greeks,  and  how  Cnosaos 
■w*B  lacked  about  1,400  n.r.,  and  ik-stroycd  altogether  abont 
1,000  B.C.  It  ia  now  wident  that  (ho  people  of  these  ^geuu 
soaporta  were  crowing  the  sea  in  search  of  secnrcr  land 
neats.  They  invad«l  the  Egj-ptinn  delta  and  the  African 
const  to  the  west,  they  formed  allianix-s  witli  tho  Ilittitcs  and 
other  Aryan  or  Aryaniwd  races.  This  happened  after  the  time 
of  namoees  II,  in  the  time  of  Itameees  III.  Kgj-ptJun  monu- 
ments record  great  sea  tights,  and  also  a  march  of  these  peo- 
ple along  tlic  const  of  I'lilestino  towards  KgJ'P'-  Their  trans- 
port was  in  the  ox-carts  characteristic  of  the  Aryan  tribe*,  and 
tl  !a  etear  that  thc«o  Cretans  were  acting  in  alliance  with  some 
eariy  Aryan  invaders.  No  connected  narrative  of  those  conflicta 
that  went  on  between  1,300  n.o.  and  1,000  b.c.  has  yet  been 
made  out,  biit  it  is  evident  from  the  Bible  narrative,  that  when 
the  Hebrews  under  .Toslma  pursued  their  slow  aiibjngation  of 
the  promised  land,  they  came  against  a  new  people,  the  Phil- 
iatines,  unknown  to  Abraham,'  who  were  settling  along:  the 
coast  in  a  soriee  of  cities  of  which  Qauk,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Ascalon, 
and  Joppa  became  the  chief,  who  were  really,  like  the  Hebrews, 
uew-comers,  and  probably  chiefly  these  Cretans  from  the  sea  and 
from  tho  north.  The  invasion,  therefore,  that  began  as  «n  at- 
tack upon  the  Cansanites,  speedily  became  a  long  and  not  ven* 
auoceasful  struggle  for  the  ci>%-eted  and  promised  land  with 
them  much  more  formidable  new-comers,  the  Philistines. 

'Ttii*  niBf  «Man  to  contradicrt  Gtm>-fliii  ^v.   1^.  «n(1  xxl,  and  xiri.  niriout 
verMS,  but  coniHir*  with  this  th*  Ene^fehyrdin  Bibliat  ■rticle  Pkitmiitft. 
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It  cuuot  bo  Knid  that  the  prMuiscd  land  wiia  vvcr  completoly 
ia  the  ^asp  of  tlie  Ilebrewa.  Following  aftrr  llie  Pi'ntattnjdi 
in  the  Bible  come  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judgvs,  Kutb  (a  di- 
greaaion),  Samuel  I  and  II,  and  Kings  I  and  II,  with  Cbroniclor 
repeating  with  Tariation  mucb  of  the  matter  of  Sumuol  II  and 
Kings;  tburo  is  a  growing  tliivour  of  rculily  in  most  of  thia 
latter  historv,  and  in  these  books  we  find  the  Philistines 
steadfastly  in  possession  of  the  fertile  lowlands  of  ibc  soutli, 
and  the  Canaauitea  and  Pbceniciaoa  holding  out  against  the 
Israelites  in  the  north.  The  £rst  triumphs  of  Joshua  arc  not 
i-opeatvd.  Thv  book  of  Judges  is  a  moluncliuly  catalogue  of 
failures.  The  people  lose  heart.  Tbey  desert  the  wor^ip  of 
tbeir  own  god  Jchorah,  and  worship  baal  and  Ashtarotb 
(  =  Bel  and  I^htar).  They  mixed  their  race  with  tbo  Philistinoty 
with  the  Hittiles,  and  so  forth,  and  became,  as  they  huvu  always 
subficquenlly  been,  a  niciully  mixed  people.  Under  a  ^rie» 
of  wiae  men  and  heroes  they  wag«  a  generally  unsuccessful  and 
sever  very  united  warfare  a^inst  their  enemies.  In  succession 
they  are  conquered  by  tbo  Moabites,  the  Cauaaoit<'«,  the  Midi- 
anites,  and  the  Philistines  The  story  of  these  conflicts,  of 
Qidem  and  of  ijumsun  and  tbo  othi;r  heroes  who  now  and  then 
cast  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  the  distresa  of  Israel,  is  told  iu  thu 
book  of  Judges.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel  is  told  the  story 
of  their  great  disaster  ut  Dbenezer  in  the  days  when  Eli  was 
judge. 

This  was  a  real  pitched  battle  in  which  the  Israelites  lost 
80,000  (I)  men.  They  had  previously  suilorcd  u  rcver»e  and 
lost  4,000  men,  and  then  they  brought  out  their  most  sacred 
symbol,  tho  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  of  God. 

"And  vrbcu  tho  ark  of  the  cuveiiaut  of  tho  Lord  came  into 
the  camp,  all  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  tliat  tbe 
oarth  rang  again.     And  when  the  Philistines  heard  tbe  noiao 
of  tho  sliout,  they  said,  'What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  great 
nbout  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews!'    And  they  understood  tliat 
tho  ark  of  tbo  Lord  was  come  into  tho  cump.     And  the  Phil- 
istines were  afraid,  for  they  said,  'God  is  come  into  iho  camp.' 
And  ihcy  said,  'Woe  unto  us!  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a 
thing  heretofore.     Woo  unto  us!  who  shall  deliver  us  out  uf 
tliu  hniid  of  these  mighty  Gi^)ds?  the»c  are  tho  Qod»  that  smnlo 
tho   Egyptians   with   all   the   plagues  in   the  wildomefts.      Bo 
strong,  and  quit  yourselves  Uko  men,  0  yo  Philistines,  that  yo 
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tw  not  MtTiutH  uiito  tltD  Uvbrowis  as  they  have  been  to  you : 
qnil  yourselves  like  men,  niiil  %lit.' 

"And  tb«  Hlti1isliiu.-a  fought,  ami  Iiirael  wos  smitten,  and 
ikej  ded  every  lunti  itito  hi*  ti^l;  and  there  waa  a  very  Rreal 
slaughter  for  there  fell  nf  Israel  tliirty  thousand  fnotmen. 
And  the  urk  of  (lod  -wsn  taken ;  and  the  two  sens  of  Eli,  llopbni 
and  Phinehns,  wero  alnin. 

"And  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin  out  of  tlio  army,  and 

eaitio  lo  Shiloh  the  Minie  day,  with  his  elolhcs  rent,  and  with 

earl)i  upon  his  head.     And  when  lie  CAUie,  lo,  Eli  sat  upon 

a    «oit  bv  the  way-iide  wiitohing;  for  his  heart  trembled  for  tlio 

■  rk  of  (n>d.     And  when  the  man  canio  into  the  city,  and  told 

fc,  bII  the  city  cried  out.    And  when  Eli  heard  the  noise  of  tbo 

fr^i^,  ho  Mid,  'WImt  meaneth  the  noiso  of  this  tumult  i'    And 

'Ibe  man  camo  tn  hastily,  and  totd  Eli.     Now  VM  waa  ninety 

d  *i(Hit  years  old;  and  his  oyea  were  dim  that  lie  oonld  not 

Boe.    And  the  mnn  Mid  unto  Eli,  'I  am  ho  that  came  out  of 

the  nnny,  and  I  fled  to-day  out  of  the  ftrmy.'     And  ho  said, 

'^Vhftt  is  tliore  done,  my  son  V     And  the  messenger  answered 

and  said,  'Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philislioe^  and  there  hath 

b«Ti  also  a  prrat  slaughter  among  the  people,  and   thy  two 

Mos  bUo,  Hophtii  and  Pliinehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark  of 

QnJ  is  taken.'     And  it  camo  to  pai^i,  when  he  made  mention 

"f  the  ark  of  God,  that  EU  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward, 

V  tlio  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died:  for 

»  u-ns  an  old  man,  and  heavy.     And  he  had  judged  Israel 

™1y  years. 

"^nd  his  daughter  in  law,  Fhinehas'  wife,  was  with  child, 

I"***!-  to  be  delivered:  and  when  she  beard  the  tidings  that  tl»e 
■rk    of  God  was  taken,  and  that  her  father  in  taw  and  her 
*"'»b«nd  wero  dead,  she  bowed  herself  and  travailed;  for  her 
P^in*  eamo  upon  her.     And  about  the  time  of  her  death  tbo 
^'*^>ien  that  stood  by  her  said  unto  her,  'Fear  not,  for  thou 
~^t  homo  a  «>n.'    But  she  answered  not,  neither  did  she  regard 
J*-        And  fthc  named  the  child  I-cbabod,'  saying,  'Tho  pory 
**    <ieparted  from  Israel':  Weauso  tho  ark  of  God  was  taken, 
*^^  Itrcausoof  her  father  in  law  and  her  husband."     (I.  Sain., 
aip.  ir.) 

Tho  succeuor  of  EH  and  the  last  of  the  judges  waa  Samuel, 
<S  at  the  end  of  his  nile  came  an  event  in  the  history  of 

■That  Is,  whrr*  i*  Iht  gioryl 
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ilvriel  which  parallelmt  nnd  was  snj^nMtnl  b;  tha  ezperienoa 

bf  the  grester  nations  arouud.    A  king  aroWL    Wo  arc  told  in 

vivid  lun^iaf:»  the  plain  iMue  between  tbo  more  ancient  rule 

of  priestcraft  and  the  newer  fadiion  in  human  atTairk     It  la 

impoBHibk'  to  avoid  a  aocond  quotation. 

"Th«ii  all  the  elders  of  Iiirael  jnlliered  tbemselve*  tocher, 
and  cane  to  Samu<.<l  unto  Itamaii,  and  said  unto  hint:    '6e- 
>ld,  thou  art  old,  and  thv  wn*  walk  not  in  thy  waya:  now 
lake  ns  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  naitona.' 

"But  the  Ihinp  dixpleaiwd  Samuel,  when  they  said,  'Give 
UB  a  king  to  judge  us.'  And  Samuel  prayed  unto  tho  Lord.  ■ 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Suniuol,  'Hi-urki-n  unto  the  voice  of  f 
tbo  peoplo  in  all  that  tliey  say  unio  th«c:  for  they  have  not 
rejected  tJiee,  but  ihey  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reigu 
over  them.  According  to  all  tbo  worka  which  they  hare  dono 
sinco  tho  day  that  I  hrongbt  theni  up  out  of  Kg\-pt  even  unto 
this  day.  wherewith  they  hare  forsakwi  me,  and  wr\-6  other 
gods,  HO  do  they  also  unto  tbc«.  Kow,  therefore,  hearken  unto 
their  voice:  liowlwit  yet  protest  solemnly  unto  them,  and  shew 
them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  thi-m.' 

"And  Sanniel  told  nil  tho  words  of  the  Lurd  unto  the  people 
that  flsked  of  him  n  king.  And  he  aatd,  'Thii*  will  W<i  the  man- 
ner of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you:  He  will  lake  your 
sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  bis  chariots,  and  to  be  hia 
horHcmeii;  and  some  shall  run  beforu  his  chariots.  And  ho  will 
appoint  him  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  tiftiea; 
and  will  got  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  roup  his  harvcat, 
and  to  make  hia  instruments  of  war,  and  iustniments  of  bis 
ebariflls.  And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  bo  confectioners, 
and  to  bo  cook«,  and  to  be  bakers.'  And  he  will  take  your  fields, 
nnd  your  vineyanls,  and  your  oliveyurds,  even  tho  beet  of  them, 
and  give  them  to  hie  servants.  And  bo  will  take  tho  tenth  of 
your  seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  end  give  to  his  officers,  and 
to  his  servants.  And  ho  will  tako  your  menscrvants,  and  your 
maidHorviintH,  and  your  goodliest  yonug  men,  and  your  asses, 
and  put  them  to  hia  work.  Ue  will  fake  tho  tenth  of  your 
sheep:  and  ye  shall  bo  his  aervanta.  And  ye  aliall  cry  out  in 
that  day  because  of  your  king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  }'ou; 
and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day.* 

"XevcrthcloBg,  the  people  refused  tool)ey  the  voice  of  Samuel ; 
and  they  said,  'Nay ;  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  ua;  that  wo 
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^ilw  ntHV  be  like  nil  the  nationn;  und  tliut  ixir  kiiif;  may  judf^ 
-vH  and  ff»  out  before  uh,  and  tiglit  our  batUce.'"  (I.  Sam., 
^lap.  viii.) 

Bat  tlio  natum  and  pmiition  of  their  land  was  ajniDSt  the 
TIArewi,  and  their  first  king  8a\il  was  no  more  succemful  than 
their  jiidgea.  The  long  intrigues  of  the  adventurer  Qarid 
■^■nst  Saul  ar«  told  in  the  rest  of  the  tirst  book  of  Samud, 
tad  tlio  end  of  Saul  was  uttor  dcFfeat  upon  Blount  Qilboi.  Uts 
army  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Philiatine  archere. 

"And  it  cam©  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  tlio  PhiHstincs 
came  to  strip  tho  i«hnn,  that  they  found  Saul  and  bin  three 
K>Qa  fallen  in  Mount  Gilboa.  And  they  ciit  off  his  farad,  and 
tripped  off  his  iinnour,  and  sent  into  the  land  of  the  Philititines 
nrnnd  about,  to  ptihlinh  it  in  the  houso  of  their  idols,  and 
■niong  the  people.  And  they  put  his  armour  in  the  h(>ii!*o  of 
Anlitaroth;  and  (hoy  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Betli- 
•ban."     (I.  Sam.,  phap,  xxxi.) 

David  (90O  ».f.  roughly)  wns  more  politic  and  successful 
than  hiti  predece«»r,  und  he  eeems  to  bnvo  placed  himself  under 
iho  protwtinn  of  Ilimm,  King  of  Tyre.  This  Phirnician 
kUionce  siistaiiiod  him,  and  wna  the  essential  elemont  in  the 
p'«atneM  of  his  son  Solomon.  His  story,  with  its  constant 
■■Hftiainationa  and  executions,  readtt  rather  like  the  history  of 
•otna  Mvnge  chief  than  of  a  civilized  monarch.  It  is  told  with 
grrcat  vividness  in  the  Mcond  book  of  Samuel. 

The  lirat  l>ook  of  Kings  beginn  with  the  reign  of  Kinf( 
Bolomon  (060  l-o.  roughly).  .  The  moat  interesting  thing  in 
thai  rtory,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gi>npral  historian,  is 
tha  idationabip  of  Solomon  to  the  national  religion  and  the 
imtRltoot),  and  his  deiilings  with  the  tobemncle,  the  priest 
Zfttlok,  and  the  propltet  Nathan. 

The  opening  of  Solomon's  reign  \»  as  bloody  aa  his  father's. 
The  IsKt  recorded  sjK-eeh  of  David  nrrangos  for  the  murder 
<rfShiinei;  his  last  reeorded  word  in  "blood."  "ffut  his  boar 
Iwad  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood,"  he  says,  pointr 
»P  oiit  ihiit  though  old  Shimei  ist  protivled  by  a  vow  David 
uil  made  to  the  t^rd  !«<>  long  a:*  David  lives,  tlierc  is  nothing 
tttiind  Solomon  in  that  matter.  Solomon  proeeeds  to  murder 
■i*  brother,  who  hag  wnight  the  throne  Init  qnoiied  and  made 
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submission.     lie  then  deals  freely  with  his  brelher*^  par1_ 
Th*  WMk  hnW  of  religion  upon  iho  racially  and  mentally  con- 
fused HebrcwH  at  that  time  in  shown  hy  tho  eaRC  with  whiob 
ho  replaces  t!io  hostile  chief  priest  by  hia  own  adherent  Zadolc, 
and  still  more  stj-ikingly  by  the  murder  of  Joab  by  Bcntiinb, 
Solomon's  chief  ruffian,  in  the  tabernacle,  while  the  victim  is 
claiming;  sanctitary  uiid  holding  to  tho  very  horns  of  Jehovuh'a 
altar.    Then  Snlonion  sets  to  work,  in  what  vox  for  that  timofl 
u  thoroughly  modern  spirit,  to  recast  the  religion  of  hia  pooplft 
He  «uiitiniie!t  Iho  altiitiico  with  Hiram,   King  of  Sidon,  who 
U3ca  Solomon's  kingdom  as  a  hif;li  mud  by  which  to  roach  and 
build  shipping  upon  the  Ketl  Sea,  and  a  hitherto  unheard  of 
wealth  accumulates  in  JcsiiKiileiu  as  a  rt»ult  of  this  partner 
ship.    Gang  labour  appears  in  Israel;  Solomon  sends  relays  ot 
men  to  cut  cedarwuod  in  Lcliunon  under  Ilimm,  and  organizes  a 
aenice  of  porters  throujih   the  land.     (There  ta  much  in  all 
this  to  rtinind   tho  reader  of  tho  relations  of  some  Central 
African  chief  to  a  European  trading  concern.)     Solomon  then 
builds  a  palace  for  himself,  and  a  temple  not  nearly  as  big  for 
Jehovah.    Hitherto,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  divine  sj-mbol 
of  these  ancient  Hebrews,  had  abode  in  a  large  tent,  which  had 
boen  eiiifted  from  one  high  place  to  another,  and  sacrificee  bad  _ 
been  otTercd  to  the  God  of  Israel  upon  a  number  of  different  I 
high  placea,    Xow  the  ark  h  brought  into  the  golden  splendours 
of  the  inner  chamber  of  a  temple  of  ci-dar-shealhed  stone,  and 
put  between  two  great  winged  figures  of  gilded  olirowood,  and 
sacrifices  are  henceforth  to  be  made  only  upon  the  altar  b&-  ■ 
fore  it.  I 

This  centralizing  innovation  will  remind  tho  reader  of  both 
Akbnaton  and  Nahonidus.  Such  things  as  thi»  are  done  sue- 
ocMfully  only  when  the  prestige  and  tradition  and  learning 
of  the  priestly  order  has  ennken  to  a  very  low  level. 

"And  he  appointed,  according  to  the  order  of  David  bii 
father,  the  courses  of  the  priests  to  their  iterviee,  and  tho 
Levites  to  their  cbargos,  to  praise  and  minister  before  the  priests, 
as  tlie  duty  of  every  day  reqtiired;  the  porters  also  by  their 
coursea  at  every  gate;  for  so  bad  llsvid  the  man  of  God  com- 
manded. And  they  departed  not  from  the  commandment  of 
tho  king  unto  tho  priest  and  Le\'ite8  concerning  any  matter,  or 
oonceming  the  treasures." 
'     Neither  Solomon's  establishment  of  tho  worship  of  JohoTah 
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in  JpniMiliMD  upon  thU  ii(w  footinir,  nor  hi«  rt»io»  of  and  con- 
versation Willi  bis  Ood  ut  the  opeiiiuff  of  his  rei|*nt  stood  in 
tho  wsy-of  Ilia  dovcliiping  a  sort  of  thooloj^cal  flirtatiouaness 
in  his  dwliniiid  yearn..    lie  married  widely,  if  only  for  reasons 

[«>f  atste  find  sjilfn'Iour,  and  hei  entcrlainrd  his  numerous  wives 

|1>y  sucrilieinj;  (o  (Itrtr  national  dcilic«,  to  the  Sidonian  god- 
<le99  Aahtnroth  (labtar),  to  rhenioah  (a  Moabitish  pud), 
-10  Moloch,  and  »o  forth.  The  Bible  aceonnt  of  Solomon 
'doM.  in  fnc'l,  sliow  n»  n  kinjr  inid  a  eonfused  pet'ple,  both 
superstitious  and  mentally  unstable,  in  no  way  more  religious 
than  any  other  people  of  the  surroundinjf  world.  •  "■" 

A  point  of  eonsiderahle  interest,  in  the  story  of  Solomon, 
lecauso  it  murks  a  pb)iM>  in  K;r>'ptinn  aiTaini.  in  his  murria^e 
to  a  daufibtcr  "f  Pb»rii(iti.     This  must  hnve  been  one  of  tlie 
Pharaohs  of  the  XXTst  Dynasty.    In  the  great  days  of  Amono- 
fhii  ni,  a«  the  Tel-Amama  iettcru  witness,  Pharaoli  eould  con- 
descend to  receive  a  Babylonian  princess  into  his  harem,  but 
lie  refused  absohitoly  to  grant  ho  divine  a  creature  as  sn  Eiiyp- 
tinn  princeM  in  marriaEjc  to  the  Babylonian  monarch.    It  points 
to  the  ateady  decline  of  Egyptian  prestige  that  now,  three  cen- 
turies liter,  such  a  petty  monarch  as  Solomon  could  wed  on 
vqual  terms  with  an  Eft\'plittn  princess.    There  was,  howevur, 
a   revival  with  the  next  Egyptian  dynasty  (XXII);  and  the 
Pharaoh  Shishak,  the  founder,  taking  advantage  of  the  cleavage 
between  Israel  and  Jndnh,  wbicli  had  been  developing  through 
the  reigna  of  both  David   and  Solomon,  took  •lertisalem  and 

;  looted  the  alltoo-brief  splendoura  both  of  the  new  temple  and 
of  the  king's  boiute. 

Shiabnk  seems  also  to  hare  Buhjugated  Philistia.  From  this 
tiise  onward  it  is  to  be  noted  thnt  tiie  Philistine«  fade  in  im- 
portsnee.  They  had  already  lost  their  Cretan  langungc  and 
adopted  that  of  (he  Semites  tliey  had  cnnqupred,  and  although 

'their  cities  remain  more  or  less  independent,  they  morgo  grad- 

I  tially  into  the  general  Semitic  life  of  Faleinine, 

There  is  evidence  that  the  original  nide  but  convincing  narra- 
tive of  Solomon's  rule,  of  his  various  murders,  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Hiram,  of  hit  palace  eiid  temple  building,  and  the 

Isxtravagances  that  weakened  and  finally  tore  bis  kingdom  in 

[twain,  has  been  subjected  to  extensive  interpolations  and  cx- 
liona  by  a  later  writer,  anxiouia  to  exaggerate  hia  prosperity 

rind  glorify  his  wisd<»a.    It  is  not  the  pluco  bore  to  di^al  with 
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tbe  oriticiitm  of  Bible  ori^QD,  but  it  is  n  matter  of  ordinj^ 
oommou  Htii-K!  rutliL-r  thun  of  scholursbip  to  note  the  manifest 
retdity  iiii<l  veritcity  of  llw  iiinin  Htibtijiiico  of  tbe  aocount  of; 
David  and  Solimion,  Hn  account  explaininjf  wmetiines  and  justi- 
fying; 8omciiinc«,  but  ncvertliiileHft  rvlalin);  facie,  even  the  banb- 
wt  facts,  RA  only  a  codtcniimrary  or  alm<^l  ooiiteiiiponiry  writer, 
cMiviiiced  that  they  cannot  be  concealed,  would  relate  tbetn,  and 
then  to  remiirlc  the  «iiddeii  lapse  into  adulation  wbeo  tbie  ia- 
aerted  paaangeii  occur.  It  ia  a  Htriking  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
written  tisM-rtiou  o%'er  realities  in  men's  minds  that  this  Bible 
narrative  ha:*  imiKiwd,  rmt  only  n]*>n  the  Christian  hut  upon  the 
Moslem  world,  the  belief  that  King  Solomon  was  not  only  oo» 
of  (ho  mo»t  inu^ilicent,  but  one  of  the  wisest  of  men.  Yet 
the  first  book  of  Kinjts  (ells  in  detail  hi»  utmost  splendours,  and 
bocide  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  buildinifs  and  organisations 
of  such  great  uionarchs  a»  Tliutnic?^  Ill  or  Kames««  II  or  half 
a  doKea  other  Pharaohs,  or  of  Sargon  II  or  Surdanapalus  or 
Nebucbadiiezrar  tb©  Gtoot,  they  are  trivial,  His  temple  meas- 
ured internally  was  twenty  cubit*  broad,  about  35  feet ' — (hat 
is,  ihi!  breadth  of  a  small  villa  residence— snd  sixty  cubits,  say 
100  feet,  long.  And  as  for  his  wisdom  and  atate«craft,  one 
need  go  no  further  than  the  Bible  to  see  that  Solomon  was  a  _ 
more  helper  in  the  wide-reaching  schemes  of  the  tradei^king  ■ 
Hiram,  and  his  kin^om  a  pawn  between  Fh(soicia  and  Eg^'p^ 
His  importance  was  due  largely  to  the  temporary  enfeebtcmenl 
of  Egypt,  which  encouraged  the  ambition  of  the  Fhoeniciaii 
and  made  it  noceseery  to  propitiate  the  bolder  of  the  key  to 
an  alternate  trade  route  to  the  East,  To  his  onii  people 
Solomon  wn»  a  wimtofiil  and  oppretisive  tiionareh,  and  already 
before  bis  death  bia  kingdom  waa  splitting,  visibly  to  all 
men. 

With  the  leign  of  King  Solomon  the  brief  glory  of  (he  He- 
brews ends;  the  northern  and  richer  section  of  his  kingdom, 
long  oppre!iHe>I  by  tiixation  to  su^itoin  his  splendours.  breaJcs  off 
from  Jerusalem  to  become  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
tliis  split  ruptures  that  linking  connection  between  Sidoa  and  ■ 
the  Red  Sea  by  which  Solomon's  gleam  of  wealth  was  possible. 
There  is  no  more  wealth  in  Hebrew  bistor>'.  ilenisalem  re- 
mains the  capital  of  one  tribe,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  capital  J 

■  IktimAlM  of  thi!  Dulut  v&r^-,    T1i»  (p^^alcM  a  44  laiihai.    Tluii  would 
i-xtt-nd  tbr  nidlb  t(i  mtvpnty-udij  Stv^. 
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land  of  lwrr<>ii  1iill»,  cut  off  hy  Philistiu  from  the  M&  untl 
^urrouttdcd  b;  enemiee. 

Tbo  (ilo  of  van,  of  religious  oonflicta,  of  usurpuliouM,  aa- 
^naainatioTi!),  and  of  fratricidal  murder!)  to  secure  the  throne 
^z^oce  on  for  thrpe  conttiri««.  It  is  a  talc  frankly  barbaric.  Israel 
"^Tnm  with  Jiidnh  and  (he  iieif;IihouriQ(*  states;  fonns  alHnuccs 
"^rst  with  one  and  (hen  with  tlie  oiher.  The  power  of  Aramean 
Syria  burns  like  a  baleful  star  over  the  affairs  of  (ho  Hebrews, 
ind  tlien  there  rises  Miind  il  the  gK»l  and  i^wiuf;  power  of 
«  last  Assyrian  empire.  For  three  centHries  the  life  of  the 
Icbrevs  was  like  the  life  of  a  luun  who  iusists  upon  Yiving  in 
the  tniddle  of  a  busy  thoroughfare,  au<i  is  consequently  bein^ 
'Ynn  over  constantly  by  omuibuMM  and  motor-lorries. 

"Pul"  (apparently  the  same  [xTtion  us  Ti^lath  rilosor  III) 
is,  according  to  the  BiWe  narrative,  the  tirst  Assyrian  monaroh 
to  appear  npon  tho  Hebrew  horizon,  and  Alenahem  buj's  him 
off  with  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  (738. s.c.)-  I^ut  tlie  power 
of  Assyria  is  heading  etraifrht  for  the  now  aged  and  decadi-nt 
land  of  Egypt,  and  tho  line  of  nliaok  lies  through  Judca ;  Tiglath 
Pileeer  III  retama  and  Shalwaneepr  follows  in  his  steps,  the 
King  of  IsracJ  intriguett  for  help  with  Eg\-pt,  that  "broken 
reed,"  and  in  721  b.c.,  as  wo  have  already  noted,  his  kingdom 
is  swept  off  into  captivity  and  utterly  lost  to  history.  The  same 
fate  hung  over  Judah.  but  for  a  littln  while  it  was  averted.  The 
of  Sennacherib's  army  in  tiie  reign  of  King  Ilezekiah  (701 
:.c.),  and  bow  be  was  murdered  by  faiasona  (II.  Kings  xix.  37), 
wc  have  already  mentioned.  Tho  subsequent  subjugation  of 
Egypt  by  Aasyria  finds  no  mention  in  Holy  Writ,  but  it  is 
clear  that  boforo  the  reign  of  Heniiachcrib,  King  llezekiah  had 
carried  on  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Babylon  (7CK) 
.c),  which  was  in  revolt  against  Ssrgon  II  of  Assyria.  There 
'oltowed  the  conquest  of  Kgypt  by  Ksarhaddon,  and  then  for  a 
Hme  Assyria  was  ocmipieti  with  her  own  troubles ;  tho  Scythians 
'•ild  Kedcs  and  Persians  wero  pressing  her  on  the  north,  and 
abylon  was  in  inanrrection.  As  we  have  already  noted,  li^gypt, 
ieved  for  a  time  from  Assyrian  prc&sure,  cuteri-d  upon  a 
lase  of  revival,  firvt  under  Psammetichus  and  th«)  under 
ecbo  n. 

Again  the  little  country  in  between  made  mistakes  in  ita 
alliaoce*.     But  nn  neither  side  was  there  safety.     Joeiah  op- 
Necbo,  and  wbb  slain  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (608  s.o.). 
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The  king  of  Jadah  became  an  Egyptian  tributary.  Thai  when 
Necho,  after  pushing  ae  far  as  the  Euf^mttea,  fell  before 
NebnchadneKzar  II,  Jndab  fell  with  him  (604  b.c.)-  Nebuchad* 
nezzer,  after  a  trial  of  three  puppet  kings,  carried  off  thei;reater 
part  of  the  people  into  captivi^  in  Babylon  (586  b.c.)»  and  the 
rest,  after  a  rising  and  a  massacre  of  Babylonian  officials,  Ux^ 
refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  Chaldea  in  Egypt 

"And  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  {Mrinces ;  all  these  he  brou^t  to  Babylon.  And 
they  burnt  the  house  of  Qod  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire,  and  destroyed 
all  the  goc^ly  vessels  thereof.  And  them  that  had  escaped  from 
the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon ;  where  they  were  servants 
to  him  and  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia." 
(n.  Chron.  xixvi.  18,  19,  20.) 

So  the  four  centuries  of  Hebrew  kingship  comes  to  an  end. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  a  mere  incident  In  the  lai^^  and  greater 
history  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Fhfenicia.  But  out  of 
it  there  were  now  to  arise  moral  and  intellectual  consequeuoea 
of  primary  importance  to  all  mankind. 

S3 

The  Jews  who  returned,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two 
generations,  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylonia  in  the  time  t^  Cyrus 
were  a  very  different  people  from  the  warring  Baal  worshippers 
and  Jehovah  worshippers,  (he  sacrificers  in  the  hi^  places  and 
sacrificers  at  Jenisalom  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  Bible  narrative  is  that  the  Jews  went  to 
Babylon  barbarinns  and  came  back  civilized.  Thej  went  a 
confused  and  divided  multitude,  with  no  national  self-con- 
sciousness; they  came  back  with  an  intense  and  exclusive  na- 
tional spirit.  They  went  with  no  common  literature  generally 
known  to  them,  for  it  was  only  about  forty  years  before  the 
captivity  that  King  Josiah  is  said  to  have  discovered  "a  book  of 
the  law"  in  the  temple  (II.  Kings  xxii),  and,  besides  that, 
there  is  not  a  hint  in  the  record  of  any  reading  of  books ;  and 
they  returned  with  most  of  their  matwial  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  manifest  that,  relieved  of  their  bickering  and  mur- 
derous kings,  restrained  from  politics  and  in  the  intellectually 
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tiniiilatiiig  atniospbere  of  that  Babvlonian  world,  the  Jewish 
Exsiiiii  uittdi:  u  ^n'at  Step  furwartl  during  the  Cuplivity. 

It  wiw  ati  Mgt-  of  hislorical  iuipiiry  and  learning  in  Bab^*- 

I'^nia.     Ttie  BnhTlonian  infliieuces  that  bad  made  Kardunapalua 

^^dlcct  a  i^L-ut  library  of  anciout  writings  in  Xincvcli  wvrc  atill 

m-^  work.     We  have  nln-«dy  told  how  Nabonidui*  was  *o  pre- 

^»icmpie()  with  antiquarian  reecurch  as  to  neglect  llii?  defence  of 

ftBukin^om  against  Cynu.     ETcrythiug,  tlierofore,  contributed 

^oirt  th4>  rxilcd  .Ifwa  iiic^mting  into  tlieir  own  liitttory,  and  they 

f  onind  an  imtpirin^;  loador  in  tbt;  propht.-t  Ezokid.      From  suoh 

fai'iiW  II n<)  forpoHen  rppi>rd»a8  they  liad  with  ihem,  geneal<^e6, 

ooDtanporary  histories  of  Uavid,  Soluuion,  and  their  otbi-r  kin^ 

legends  and  traditions,  tlipy  made  oiit  and  amplified  tiimr  own 

.■twy,  and  told  il  to.  Babylon  nnd  theiiiselves.     The  storj"  of  the 

'X^rentioii  and  (bo  Flood,  much  of  the  Htory  of  Moiu.'X,  much  of 

^amnoQ,  were  probably  incorporated  from  IJabylonian  sources.* 

When  tlie  Jewn  returned  to  Jerusalem,  only  the  Pentateuch  hud 

Wen  put  toother  into  ono  book,  but  tbo  grouping  of  the  rest 

^  the  liUtorictil  books  was  hound  to  follow. 

1*he  rest  of  their  literature  remained  for  aome  conturiee  as 

*pnrate  books,  to  which  a  very  variable  amount  of  respect  was' 

I*id.    Some  of  the  later  books  are  frankly  poet -captivity  com- 

pORktiona.    Over  all  this  literature  were  thrown  certain  leading 

id^ns.     There  was  an  idea,  which  even  thea©  books  themselves 

^itmay  in  detail,  that  all  the  people  were  pure-blooded  children 

of    Abraham;  there  was  next  an  idea  of  a  promise  made  by 

I^diovab  to  Abraham  that  he  would  exalt  the  Jewish  race  above 

•11  other  race«;  and,  thinlly,  there  wat>  the  belief  6rst  of  all 

that  Jehovah  was  the  pre«te!.t  and  most  powerful  of  tribal  gods, 

ni  then  that  he  was  a  god  above  all  other  gods,  and  at  last 

liiat  ho  was  the  only  true  pod.     The  Jews  became  convinced 

it  hut,  ai  a  people,  that  the>-  were  tbo  chosen  people  of  the 

one  God  of  all  the  earth. 

And  arisinf;  very  nntiirally  out  of  these  three  idc«s.  waft  a 
fourth,  Iho  idea  of  a  coming  leader,  a  saviour,  a  Messiah  who 
wonld  rmlizc  the  long-post ponod  promises  of  Jehovah. 

This  welding  together  of  the  Jpws  into  one  tradition-cemented 
pooplc  in  the  courae  of  the  "seventy  years"  is  the  first  instance 

■Bat  Me  vcvaion  of  the  Crntlon  •torjr  and  the  Eden  stor?,  tluiu|tli 
L«rlrlmllf  tram  Batiirtan,  man  to  have  Iwen  known  lo  tbe  Heturewa  bvlorc 
|«fc«  exile.— U.   W.  1). 
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Thcee  prophols  are  not  a  new  claas  iu  die  ctmimmiity ;  they 
;«»  of  tilt"  most  vamiis  oripDA — Kzekiel  waa  of  (he  priestly 
stn  and  of  priestly  sympatbies,  and  Amoa  waa  a  shepberd; 
iQt  th(!y  haru  tbis  it'.  <^omraon,  that  tbcy  bnuf;  into  life  a  ro- 
igious  foivo  oiitsiilo  the  sacrifices  and  formalities  of  priesthood 
and  temple.     The  earlier  prophpts  seem  most  like  the  earlier 
priettfl,  tliey  »tv  orai-uliir,  they  givo  udvjvu  nod  foretell  events; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  at  first,  in  the  days  when  there  were 
many  high  plawa  in  the  land  and  religious  ideax  wore  cont- 
[wmtively  uii»ctll(Kl.  there  was  no  great  distinction  between 
priest  and  prophet.    The  prophets  danced,  it  would  tteetn,  some- 
what after  the  lVn-i»h  faehion,  and  uttered  oracles.    Generally 
they  wore  a  distiniHive  mantle  of  rough  goatskin.    Tlicy  kvpt 
the  nomadic  tradition  as  against  the  "new  ways"  of  tJie  aet- 
lenl.     Hnt  after  the  building  of  the  temple  and  the  organi- 
KStion  of  the  priealbood  the  pniphetic  type  remains  over  and 
outside  the  format  religious  scheme.     They  were  probably  al- 
ways more  or  les«  of  an  annoyanco  to  the  pricats.    They  became 
informal  adviwrs  npon  public  affairs,  denouncers  of  sin  and 
strange  practicott,  "solf-t^'onfititutod,"  as  wo  should  aay,  having 
no  sanction  but  an  inner  light.     "Xow  iJie  word  of  the  Lord 
came  tmto" — so  and  so;  that  is  the  formula. 

In  the  latter  and  most  troubled  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab, 
an  Egypt,  Xorth  Arabia,  Asayria,  and  then  Babylonia  eloaed 
like  a  vice  upon  the  litud,  thooc  propbetH  bcoamo  very  significant 
and  powerful.  Their  appeal  was  to  anxious  and  fearful  minds, 
and  at  first  their  cxhurtation  was  chiefiy  towards  repentance, 
the  pulling  down  of  this  or  that  high  pluce,  the  restoration  of 
worship  in  .Tcnisalem,  or  the  like.  But  throuRh  some  of  the 
prophecies  there  runs  already  u  note  like  (he  note  of  what  wo 
call  nowadays  a  "social  reformer."  The  rich  are  "grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor";  the  luxurious  are  cimsuming  the  cllildren's 
dread ;  influentiat  and  wealthy  jienple  make  friends  with  and 
imitate  the  splendours  and  vices  of  foreigners,  and  sacrifice  the 
common  people  to  thc«e  novt  fashions;  and  this  is  hateful  to 
iTehoveh,  who  will  certainly  punish  the  land. 

But  with  the  hn>adening  of  ideao  that  came  with  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  tenor  of  prnphcey  broadens)  and  changee.  The  jealous 
{)ettiiies8  that  disfignrea  the  earlier  tribal  ideas  of  God  i^ves 
place  to  a  new  idea  of  a  god  of  univervjil  rightei)U8nei».  ft  is 
^ear  that  the  increasing  influence  of  pmphets  was  not  confined 
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to  the  Jewish  people;  it  was  something  that  waa  Roing  on  iji 
those  da,v8  u)l  over  the  Semitic  world.  The  breakiDj;  down  oi 
iiatioiia  and  kingdoms  to  form  llic-  {;reut  mid  changing  cinpin:* 
of  that  age,  the  smashing  up  of  culls  nod  priesthoods,  the  mutual 
discrc^ditin^  uf  ti-mpiv  hy  teiuple  in  their  rivalries  and  disputes 
— all  tlieiie  influences  were  releasing  men's  minds  to  n  freer  and 
wider  religions  outlook.  The  tmnpU's  had  accumulated  great 
noree  of  golden  vei^Kds  Hnd  lost  their  hold  upon  the  irnvginatioDg 
of  men.  It  is  difhcult  to  estimate  whether,  amidst  these  con- 
stant warn,  life  had  become  more  uncertain  and  uniinppy  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  but  there  eon  be  no  doubt  that  men 
hud  become  more  conscious  of  its  miseries  and  iiiRceuritie*. 
Except  for  the  weak  Hnd  the  women,  there  remained  little  com- 
fort or  assurance  in  the  sa<^rificefi,  rilual,  and  formal  devotions 
of  the  temple:^.  Such  was  the  world  to  wbich  the  later  prophets  ■ 
of  Israel  began  to  talk  of  the  One  God,  and  of  a  Promise  that 
some  day  the  world  should  oorae  to  peace  and  unity  and  happi- 
ness. This  great  God  lliat  men  were  now  discovering  lived  in  a 
temple  "not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  a  great  body  of  such  thought  and  utter-  ■ 
•nee  in  Babylonia,  Kg^-pt,  and  Uimnghout  the  Semitic  east.  ^ 
Tbo  prophetic  books  of  the  liihlo  cun  be  but  specimens  of  the 
propbeeyingi  of  that  time.  .  .  . 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  tlie  gradual  escape  of 
writing  and  knowledge  from  their  original  limitation  to  the 
priesthood  and  tbe  temple  precincts,  from  the  shell  in  which 
they  were  first  developed  and  cherished.  We  have  taken  Herod- 
otus as  an  interesting  specimen  of  what  wo  have  called  the  free 
intelligence  of  mankind.  Now  here  we  are  dealing  with  a 
similar  overflow  of  moral  ideas  into  the  general  community. 
The  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  steady  expansion  of  their  ideas 
towards'  one  God  in  all  the  world,  is  a  parallel  development  of 
the  free  conscience  of  mankind.  From  this  time  onward  there 
runs  through  human  thought,  now  weakly  and  obscurely,  now 
gathering  power,  the  idea  of  one  rule  in  the  world,  and  of  a 
promise  and  p<i^sibility  of  an  active  and  splendid  peace  and 
happiness  in  human  affairs.  From  being  a  temple  religion 
of  the  old  typo,  tlie  Jewish  religion  becomes,  to  a  lai^  cxtcul, 
a  prophetic  and  creative  religion  of  a  new  type.  Prophet  suc- 
ceeds prophet.  Later  on,  as  wo  shall  tell,  there  was  bom  a 
prophet  of  unprecedented  power,  Jesus,  whose  followers  founded 
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the  great  nniTerBal  religion  of  Christianity.     Still  later  Mu- 
hammad, another  prophet,  appears  in  Arabia  and  founds  Islam. 
In  spite  of  very  distinctive  features  of  their  own,  these  two 
teachers  do  in  a  manner  arise  out  of  and  in  succeesiou  to  these 
Jewish  prophets.     It  is  not  the  place  of  the  historian  to  discuss 
the  truth  and  falsity  of  religion,  but  it  is  his  business  to  record 
(he  appearance  of  great  constructive  ideas.    Two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  ux  or  seven  or  eight  thousand  years 
after  the  walls  of  the  first  Sumerian  cities  arose,  the  ideas  of 
the  moral  unity  of  mankind  and  of  a  world  peace  had  come 
into  theworld.^ 

*  Fletcher  H.  Swift'i  Education  in  Ancient  larael  from  EarUett  Tmm*  to 
A  ff  70  ia  Ml  interesting  account  of  the  waj  in  which  the  Jewish  religion, 
becftuae  It  wrs  a  literature-Biiatiiined  religion.  led  to  the  Srat  efforta  to 
provide  elementary  education  for  all  the  childran  in  th*  community. 
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THE  AfiYAN-SPEAKING  PEOPLES  IN  PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES 

§  1.  The  Spreading  of  the  AryanrSpeaJcera.     %  S.  Primiiive 
Aryan  Life.     §  3.  Eariy  Aryan  Daily  Life. 


WE  have  Bp(^en  of  the  Aryan  language  as  probably  aris- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  Danube  and  South  Russia  and 
Bpreading  from  that  region  of  origin.  We  say  "prob> 
ably,"  because  it  ia  by  no  means  certainly  proved  that  that  was 
the  centre;  there  hare  been  vast  discussions  upon  this  point 
and  wide  divergences  of  opinion.  We  give  the  prevalent  view. 
It  was  originally  the  language  of  a  group  of  peoples  of  the 
Nordic  race.  As  it  spread  widely,  Aryan  began  to  differentiate 
into  a  number  of  subordinate  languages.  To  the  west  and  aonth 
it  encountered  the  Basque  language,  which  was  then  widely 
spread  in  Spain,  and  also  possibly  various  other  Mediterranean 
languages. 

Before  the  spreading  of  the  Aryans  from  their  lands  <rf 
origin  southward  and  westward,  the  Iberian  race  was  dis- 
tributed over  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  north 
Africa,  south  Italy,  and,  in  a  more  civilized  state,  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  cicely  related  to  the  Egyptian.  To  judge 
by  its  European  vratiges  it  was  a  rather  small  human  ^pe, 
^nerally  with  an  oval  face  and  a  long  head.  It  buried  its 
chiefs  and  important  people  in  megalithie  chambers — i.e.  made 
of  big  stones — covered  over  by  great  mounds  of  earth ;  and  these 
mounds  of  earth,  being  much  longer  than  they  are  broad,  are 
spoken  of  as  the  long  harrows.  These  people  sheltered  at  times 
in  caves,  and  also  buried  some  of  their  dead  therein;  and  from 
the  traces  of  charred,  broken,  and  cut  human  bones,  including 
the  bones  of  children,  it  is  inferred  that  they  were  cannibals. 
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ThcHo  short  dark  Iticritm  irlha  (anti  tlio  BasqucH  ftl»o  if  thfff 
were  a  dilTereiit  race)  were  tliru»t  l>«<!k  westward,  and  con- 
quered ami  enslaved  by  alowly  adTaDcing  waves  of  Uio  taller 
Hud  fairer  Aryan-speaking  peopl*^  coming  southward  and  west- 
ward throiigli  Centra]  Knropt,  who  art;  spoken  of  as  tho  Kelt*.' 
Only  tlic  Basque  rc*iifl".Hl  llic  conqufriug  Aryan  speeoji.  Grad- 
niilly  tlieso  Keltie^pcnkpra  made  llieir  way  to  tlio  Atlantic,  and 
all  tbat  now  rcinains  of  tho  Iberians  is  mixed  into  tlie  I^ltle 
pojnilation.  How  far  the  Keltic  invasion  allodcd  the  Irish 
population  is  a  matter  of  debate  at  the  present  time;  in  tliat 
island  the  Kelta  may  have  boon  a  mere  caate  of  conquerors 
who  imposed  their  language  on  a  larger  subject  population.  Il 
is  even  doubtful  if  the  north  of  England  is  more  Arvan  than! 
pr^-Keltie  in  bUiod.  There  \6  a  sort  of  #liort  dark  \\elshmnn, 
and  certain  types  of  Iriediinen,  who  ore  Iberians  by  race,  Tho 
modern  Portuguese  are  also  largely  of  Iberian  blood. 

Tlic  Kelts  spoke  a  language,  Keltic,*  whicli  was  also  in  its 
turn  to  differentiate  into  the  language  of  Gaul,  Welsh,  Breton, 
Scotch  and  Iri#h  Ouelic,  and  other  tongues.  They  buried  the 
ashes  of  their  chiefs  and  important  people  in  round  barrows. . 
While  these  Xordic  Kelt*  were  spreading  westward,  other 
Nordic  Aryan  peoples  were  pressing  down  ujmn  llic  dark  white 
Mediterranean  race  in  the  Italian  end  Greek  peninsulas,  and 
developing  the  Latin  and  Greek  grou{«  of  tongues.  Ccrtttin 
other  Aryan  tribes  were  drifting  towards  the  Baltic  and  across 
into  ScandinaTia,  speaking  varieties  of  the  Aryan  which  be- 
came ancient  Norse-— the  parent  of  Swedi.ih,  Danish,  Nor- 
wi^nn,  end  Icelandic — Gothic,  and  Low  and  High  German. 

While  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  was  thus  spreading  and 
breaking  up  into  daughter  languages  to  tho  wei^t,  it  was  also 
spreading  and  breaking  up  to  the  cast.  North  of  the  Car* 
pethians  and  the  BInck  Sea,  Arynn-«peaking  tribes  were  io- 
creasing  and  tfprcading  and  using  a  aistinclivo  dialect  called 
Slavonian,  from  which  came  Russian,  Serbian,  Polish,  Bui* 
garian,  and  other  tongues ;  other  variations  of  Aryan  distributed 
orer  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  were  also  being  individualiiwd  as 
Armenian  and  Indo-Iranian,  tho  ptireut  of  Sanscrit  and 
Persian.     In  this  hook  we  have  used  the  word  Aryan  for  all 

"The  Keltic  ftroup  of  Ungas^es.  of  wlilch  It  liaa  be«n  said  timt  Iher 
eofnbtnrd  an  Aiyan  vucubularjr  witb  a  Bi.'rbcT  {of  Iberiaa)  gruummr.^ 
— Sir  Harrj  Juliiuton. 
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ihia  funiW  of  langnagefi,  but  the  term  Indo-Knropeiin  ift  nooio- 
tinws  uwd  for  the  votiro  fsmily,  and  "Aryan"  itaelf  restricted 
in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  In'do-Irnnian  speech.  This  Indth 
IrsDiaa  speech  was  dntUied  to  split  later  into  a  number  of 
languagfis,  including  Pentinn  and  Snnscrit,  the  lattvr  beiiij;  tho 
laogaage  of  certain  tribes  of  fair^oinplexionpd  Aryan  speakera 
who  puslird  vaHtward  into  India  somt^wlipn  between  3,000  and 
1,000  B.C.  and  «onquercd  dark  Dravidian  peoples  who  wera 
tlirn  in  possession  of  that  land. 

From  their  original  raiip«  of  wandering,  other  Ar>'an 
(ril>es  spread  to  the  noHh  ns  well  an  to  the  south  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  ulliniatelv,  sa  theso  e>c«s  shrank  and  made  way 
for  them,  to  tho  iitrrth  and  vitst  of  the  Caspian,  and  so 
began  to  come  into  roiiflict  with  und  mix  nlso  with  Montrtilian 
peoples  of  tliu  Unil-Altaio  linguislic  group  the  horse-keeping 
people  of  the  pasfty  ate'ppes  of  ('cnlral  Asia.  From  the«o  Mon- 
golian raecs  the  Aryans  aeem  to  have  acquired  the  use  of  the 
hor»e  for  riding  imd  warfare.  There  were  thrco  or  four  pre- 
historic varieties  or  sub-tipeci<^  of  horse  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  it  was  the  steppe  or  semi-desert  lands  that  first  gave  horses 
of  a  bnitd  adapted  to  other  than  food  uses.'  All  these  peopJes, 
it  most  bo  onderstflod,  shifted  their  ^ound  rapidly,  a  succes- 
aiou  of  bdd  seasons  might  drive  them  many  hundred^  of  miles, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  very  rouf^h  and  provisional  manner  that  their 
"beats'*  ean  now  be  indicnted.  Every  summer  they  wcul  north, 
every  winter  th«y  swung  south  again.  This  annual  swing  cov- 
ered sometimes  Inimlreds  of  miles.  On  our  map,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  wo  represent  the  sliifttng  of  nomadic  peoples  by 
A  straight  lino;  but  rt^ally  they  moved  in  annual  swings,  as  the 
broom  of  a  servant  who  is  swMjping  out  a  pasMgc  swislios  from 
side  to  side  as  sho  advances.  Spreading  round  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in-obubly  t/y  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  from 
the  range  of  the  original  Teutonic  tribes  of  Central  and  Xortb- 
central  Knropo  to  t^e  Iranian  peoples  who  became  the  Modes 
and  Persians  and  (Aryan)  Hindus,  were  the  graeing  lands 
of  a  confusion  of  tribes,  about  whom  it  is  truer  to  bo  vague  than 
precise,  sucb  as  the  ('imincriun:*,  tlit.^  Sunuatians,  and  those 
Scythians  who,  together  with  the  Medes  and  I'ersians,  camo  into 
effective  contact  with  the  Assyrian  Kmpiro  by  1,000  n.c.  or 
earlier. 
'  fiogcT  Poeodc's  Bont*  (a  a  good  soil  rmuUbt*  book  on  Uim»  quMtloga. 
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Dant  and  eoiitb  of  Um  Black  Sea,  IxHwwn  tlio  DkBubo  nnr 
tlio  Mtxles  iind  Pi-rsiiLiis.  utid  to  the  north  of  llie  Semitic  niid 
Mcditerranoitu  peoploa  of  the  set«-«>a.Ht--»  and  {k'nin^iilas,  rsngttd 
another  Bories  of  equall,r  ill-defined  Arran  tribes,  moving  eaaily 
from  pliirc  to  place  and  inUrmiixiDg  frooi>' — to  tho  groat  pou* 
fusion  of  hisloriana.  They  ^eem,  for  instance,  to  have  broken 
up  and  ussiniitated  the  ITittite  civilization,  which  wha  prottnbly 
pre-Arj'nn  in  itft  oriffin.  ThtaMS  latter  Aryans  were,  perhaps, 
not  so  fur  advanced  along  the  nomadic  line  an  th«  Scythians  of 
the  great  plains. 

What  »>rt  of  life  di<)  thcMO  prehistoric  Aryans  lead,  tliMB 
Nordic  Aryans  who  wero  t!i'-  'liii  f  aQceatogB of  most  EuropCTna 
anSTnwt  wliitelVrnfruiins  ir.ul  Kuropean  colooista  nf  t^-dav. 
w-weH-mr ofthn  Ariiitiii:!!]-,'  P>n-^' r.na_  np([  ij^f[i|.<»^jBi>  ITiqdttal 
— fir  BUFWertligt  hilt  qut-s.-lirtn  ju  addition  to  the  dtig-up  remains 
and  veatigCB  upon  which  we  have  had  to  rely  in  the  caso  of  tlio 
prcdeceesora  of  the  Aryans,  we  have  a  new  soHrce  of  knowledge. 
We  have  language.  By  careful  study  of  the  Aryan  language* 
it  has  been  found  pnaaible  to  deduce  a  number  of  eonolusions 
about  tho  life  of  tbeeo  Aryan  peoples  5,000  or  4,000  years  ago. 
All  the«o  languages  hare  a  common  resemblance,  as  each,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  rings  the  ciiangcs  upon  a  number 
of  common  roots.  When  we  find  the  same  root  word  running 
through  all  or  most  of  these  tongues,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  thiof;  that  root  word  flignities  niu^t  have  been 
known  (o  the  emnmon  ancci'tors.  Of  course,  if  ihey  have  ex- 
actly the  Mme  worrf  in  (heir  languages,  this  may  not  bo  tho 
case;  it  may  be  the  new  name  of  a  new  thing  or  of  a  new  idea 
thai  has  spread  over  the  world  <initc  recently.  "Gas,"  for 
instance,  is  a  word  that  was  made  by  Van  Helmont,  a  Butch 
chi-mist,  about  1625,  and  has  spread  into  most  civilizetl  tongueji, 
and  "toWceo"  again  ia  an  Amerioan-Iiidian  word  which  fol- 
lowed  the  introduction  of  smoking  almost  everywhere.  But  if 
the  same  word  turns  up  in  a  nnmlter  of  languages,  and  if  U 
fotlowa  Ihe  chararieriMic  modificaliong  of  eaeh  laiifftiatfe,  we 
may  feet  HUre  that  it  has  been  in  that  language,  and  a  part  of 
that  language,  since  the  beginning,  suffering  the  same  chaoges 

'But  thcM  nuf  have  bnra  >n  originally  Seniitk  peopU  who  tMrat  as 
Aryaa  ipMch. 
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of  it.    Wo  know,  for  example,  (liat  the  words  for 

wheel   niQ   iu   thia  fashion   through   the   Arjan 

lies,    and  so  wo  uit  uble  tu  conclude  that  the  primitive 

^rytns,   tlie  more  purely  Korilic  Aryans,  had  waggons,  though 

I  it  would  seem  from  the  uImhtqco  of  any  common  rootH  for  spokee, 

Tim,  or   axle  that  their  wheeltt  were  not  whefilwiight'st  wheels 

-with  spokcH,  but  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  shaped  out  with 

|«u  axe  between  the  endi. 

The«o  primitive  wa^q^ons  were  drawn  by  oxen.     The  early 
Aryans  did  not  riik-  or  drive  liorsc^;  Ilicy  had  very  little  to  do 
with  borsea.     The  Iteiindeer  men  were  a  horse-people,  but  the 
Xcolithic  Aryans  vmrv  u  cow-pcoplt.    Thoy  iilo  Kt;f,  not  horse; 
and  after  many  age«  (hey  Wgan  this  iii^e  of  draujcht  cattle. 
They   reckoned  weallli  by  cows.      They   waudorttl,    following 
pasture,  aod  "trekking"  tlielr  goods,  as  the  South  African  iloers 
do,  iu  ox-w8ggons,  though  of  course  their  waggons  were  much 
clumsier  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-duy.     Xhc^'  prob- 
ably raugcd  oyer  very  wide  areas.     They  were  migratory,  but 
Dot  in  the  strict  Bcasa  of  the  word  "nomadic" ;  they  niuvcd  in  a 
slowor,  dumsier  fashion  than  did  the  later,  more  sjMX-ialized 
noniadio  peoples.    They  were  forest  and  parkland  people  with- 
out horaw.    They  wore  developing  a  migratory  life  out  of  the 
more  settled   "forest   cle-aring"    life  of   the   earlier   Neolithic 
period.     Changes  of  climate  which  were  rt-phifing  forest   by 
pasture,  and  the  accidental  burning  of  forests  by  tire,  may  have 
assisted  thia  developtnent. 

We  have  airofldy  described  the  sort  of  homo  the  primitive 
Aryan  omnpicd  ond  his  bouAehohl  life,  so  far  as  the  remains 
of  the  Swiiis  pile  dwellings)  enable  us  to  describe  these  things. 
Mostly  his  bouses  were  of  too  flimsy  a  sort,  probably  of  wattle 
and  mud,  to  have  survived,  and  poseikly  he  left  them  and 
trekked  on  for  very  slight  reasons.  The  Aryan  peoples  burnt 
their  dead,  a  custom  they  etill  preserve  in  India,  but  their 
predcci-ssors,  the  tong-biirrow  people,  the  Iberians,  buried  their 
detad  in  a  sitting  position.  In  some  ancient  Aryan  burial 
iDOonds  (round  barrows)  the  urns  containing  the  aslie^  of  the 
liepurted  are  sbuiK.-d  Ifke  houi*i».  and  fliese  represent  rounded 
hutawitb  lhatche<l  roofs.     (.See  Fig.,  page  86.) 

The  grazing  of  the  primitive  Aryan  was  far  more  important 
to  him  than  his  agTioulture.  At  first  he  cultivated  with  a  rough 
wooden  h(«;  then,  after  he  had  found  out  the  u»e  of  cattle  for 
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draught  purpoaes,  he  began  real  ploufj^iog  with  <neo,  uaiiig 
at  first  a  suitably  ben^  tree  bough  as  his  plough.  His  first 
cultivation  before  that  came  about  must  have  been  rather  is 
the  form  of  garden  patches  near  the  house  buildings  than  of 
fields.  Most  of  the  land  his  tribe  occupied'  was  common  land 
OD  which  the  cattle  grazed  together. 

He  never  used  atcne  for  building  house  walls  tmtil  apm 
the  verv  verge  of  history.  He  used  stone  for  hearths  («.  g.  at 
Glastonbury),  and  sometimes  stone  substructures.  He  did, 
however,  make  a  sort  of  stone  house  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
mounds  in  which  he  buried  the  ashes  of  his  illuatrious  dead. 
He  may  have  leamt  this  custom  from  his  Hierian  ueighboura 
and  predecessors.  It  was  these  dark  whites  of  the  heliolithie 
culture,  and  not  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  were  resptmatble 
for  such  temples  as  Stonebenge  or  Camac  in  Brittaiqr. 

These  Aryans  were  congregated  not  in  cities  bat  in  districia 
of  pasturage,  as  elans  and  tribal  communities.  They  formed 
loose  leagues  of  mutual  help  under  chosen  leaders,  th^  had 
centres  where  they  could  come  together  with  dieir  cattle  in 
times  of  danger,  and  they  made  camps  with  walls  of  earth  and 
palisades,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  history- 
worn  contours  of  the  European  acenery.  The  leaders  under 
whom  men  fought  in  war  were  often  the  same  men  as  the  aacri- 
ficial  purifiers  who  were  their  early  priests. 

The  knowledge  of  bronze  spread  late  in  Europe.  The  Ifordie 
European  had  been  making  his  slow  advances  age  by  age  iix 
7,000  or  8.000  years  before  the  metals  came.  By  that  time 
his  social  life  bad  developed  so  that  there  were  men  of  varioiis 
occupations  and  lucn  and  women  of  different  ranks  in  the  com- 
munity. There  were  men  who  worked  wood  and  leather,  pot- 
ters and  carvers.  The  women  span  and  wove  and  embroidered. 
There  were  chiefs  and  families  that  were  distingaiahed  as 
Icaderly  and  noble.  The  Aryan  tribesman  varied  the  monot<my 
(Vf  his  hording  and  wandering,  he  consecrated  undertakings  and 
celebrated  triumphs,  held  funeral  assemblies,  and  distingnidied 
the  traditional  seasons  of  the  year,  by  feaks.  His  meats  we 
have  already  glanced  at ;  lie  was  an  eager  user  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  He  made  these  of  honey,  of  barley,  and.  as  the  Aryan- 
speaking  tribes  spread  southward,  of  the  grape.  And  he  got 
merry  and  drunken.  Whether  he  first  used  yeast  to  make  bis 
bread  light  or  to  ferment  his  drink  we  do  not  know. 
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At  his  foiittU  tbcrt'  woTB  individuuls  with  a  ^ift  fur  ''playing 
be  i»o],"  who  dill  so  no  doiibt  to  win  tlin  latight<!r  of  their 
rivnds,  biit  there  was  also  another  sort  of  men.  of  Rrcjit  im- 
irtflrir<>  in  ihcir  time,  and  «till  moro  important  to  the  historian, 
Frtaiii  siiitrers  of  songs  and  atones,  the  bnrds  or  rhngwodiBlH. 
These  Ixinfs existed  amonf;  all  the  Arvun-six-aking  peoples;  they 
wprc  a  consequence  of  on<I  a  further  factor  in  that  derchipiiieut 
of  fipoLea  language  which  was  the  chief  of  all  the  hiiinun  nd- 
vunrca  made  id  ^Neolithic  times.  They  chiiiited  or  recited  stories 
]f  tbcpAst,  or  stories  of  the  living  chief  and  his  people;  they  told 
tber  stories  that  they  invented;  they  memorized  jokes  and 
tatches.  They  found  and  seized  upon  and  improved  tlio 
rhythms,  rh,>'mes,  alliterations,  and  siidi-liko  potii<ibilities  latent 
~  Uuguage;  they  probably  did  much  to  elaborate  and  fix  prnm- 
latie^  forms.  They  were  ihe  first  great  artisU  of  tho  car,  as 
le  later  Aurignacian  rock  painters  were  the  first  great  artists 
tiie  eye  and  hand.  Ho  doubt  thoy  used  much  gcalure;  prob- 
fcbly  they  learnt  appropriate  gestures  when  they  learnt  their 
>Dgs;  but  the  ordi-r  and  sweetnesH  and  power  of  language  was 
eir  primary  concern. 
And  they  mitrk  s  new  step  forward  in  tho  power  and  ranKQ 
of  tli©  human  miud.  They  susluiued  and  de^■eIoped  in  men's 
minds  a  sense  of  a  greater  somelliing  than  tlieiuselves,  the  trtlie, 
and  of  a  life  that  extended  back  into  the  past.  They  not  only 
recalled  old  hatreds  and  battles,  tlicy  recalled  old  alliunees  and 
a  common  inheritanee.  The  feats  of  dead  heroes  lived  apiicL 
The  Aryans  Itcfian  to  live  in  thought  before  they  wore  born 
^^ad  ttfier  they  were  dead. 

^■^  Like  most  buman  tbingn,  this  bardie  tradition  grew  first 
^^Howlv  and  then  more  rapidly.  By  tho  time  bronze  was  coming 
^pinio  Euroi>e  (hero  was  not  nn  Aryan  people  that  had  not  a 
profession  and  training  of  bards.  In  their  bauds  language 
bfeane  as  beautiful  as  it  ii  ever  likely  tc  be.  The^e  bards  were 
liring  books,  man-huitories,  g\iardians  and  makers  of  a  new 
and  more  powerful  tradition  in  human  life.  Everj-  Aryan  peo- 
ple bad  its  long  poetical  reeords  lliiis  handed  down,  itx  sagas 
(Teutonic),  its  epics  (dreck),  its  vedaa  (Old  Sanscrit).  The 
rariiesi  Aryan  people  were  «t>»entinlly  s  people  of  the  voice.  Tho 
recitaticHi  seems  to  have  predominated  eren  in  those  ceremonial 
id  dramatic  dances  and  that  "dressing-up"  which  among  mort 
ittum  races  bare  also  served  for  the  transmission  of  tradition. 
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At  thnt  time  there  was  no  writing,  and  when  first  Uis 
of  writing  crt-pt  into  Europe,  as  wo  shall  tell  later,  it  mtut 
tiavo  Memcd  far  too  slow,  clunts,v,  ui<l  lifeless  *  method  of 
record  for  m(<n  to  Irouhle  very  much  about  writing  down  these 
glowing  and  beautiful  trcs«urc8  of  the  memory.  Writing  was 
•t  first  kept  for  ac4<otmtH  snd  matters  of  fa?t.  The  bards  and 
rhapsodists  flourished  for  lonfi;  after  the  introduction  of  writing. 
I'hey  survived,  indeed,  in  Europe  as  the  minstrels  into  the 
Middle  Agcfl. 

Unhappily  tlicir  tradition  had  not  the  fixitr  of  a  written 
record.  They  amended  and  reconstructed,  they  had  their 
fashions  and  their  phaaes  of  nc^ligenee.  Accordingly  we  have 
now  only  the  veiy  mtieh  altenid  and  revised  Tostigea  of  that 
Apoken  literature  of  prdiistoric  timea.  One  of  the  moat  inter- 
rating  and  informing  of  these  prehistoric  compoaitiOBa  of  the 
Ar>'«n.i  OTirviveg  iti  the  Greek  lliofl.  An  onrly  form  of  Iliad 
was  probably  recited  by  1,000  b-c,  but  it  waa  not  written  down 
until  perhaps  TOO  or  600  ii.c.  Many  men  must  have  had  to  do 
witli  it  as  authors  and  improvers,  but  Inter  Greek  tradition 
attributed  it  to  a  blind  bard  named  Homer,  to  whom  also  ia 
ascribed  the  Odt/tsey,  a  composition  of  u  very  different  spirit 
and  outlook.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  Aryan  bards  were 
blind  men.  According  to  Profeswor  J.  L.  Myres  their  bards 
were  blinded  to  prc\'ent  their  straying  from  the  tribe.  Mr. 
T..  J.loyd  has  H'cn  iu  ]{liodei)in  the  musician  of  a  troupe  of 
native  dancers  who  had  been  blinded  by  his  chief  for  thia  very 
rcnmn.  The  Slavs  calk>d  ull  bardH  sliepac,  which  was  also  their 
word  for  a  Mind  man.  The  original  recited  version  of  the  Iliad 
was  older  than  that  of  the  Odyssey.  "The  Iliad  as  s  complete 
porta  is  older  than  ttie  Odyxsei/,  though  the  material  of  the 
Odyeaey,  being  largely  undatable  folk-lore,  is  older  than  any  of 
the  historical  matcriiil  in  the  Iliad."  Both  epics  were  prob- 
ably written  over  and  rewritten  at  a  later  date,  in  much  tlie 
same  manner  that  I.ord  Tennyson,  the  poot  laarmte  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  wrote  over  the  MorU 
d'Arihur  (which  waa  itself  a  writing  over  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  circ.  1450,  of  pro-existing  legends),  making  the 
speedies  and  sentiments  and  the  charadem  more  in  accordance 
with  those  of  his  own  time.  But  the  e\'ents  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyaaeif,  the  way  of  living  rliey  describe,  the  spirit  of  the  acts 
recorded,  belong  to  the  closing  centuries  of  the  prehiatoric  ago. 
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I  Mgits,  epics,  and  vetluft  <!t>  Hiipi>1y,  iii  udilitiou  to  anOin^t- 
ogy  tnd  philology',  a  third  source  of  informatioii  abuut  those 
vanisbed  times. 

n«T«.  for  example,  \*  tli9  conoludiiix  pasMge  of  the  Iliad, 
deecribing  vcr^'  esactlv  the  msltiug  of  a  prcliietoric  barrow. 
(Wp  have  t»keit  here  Chupnian'.i  rhymed  translation,  correct- 
ing certain  words  with  the  help  of  tlio  prose  vcnion  of  Lang, 
Xeaf,  and  Mvers.) 

"...  Thus  ozon,  loules,  in  wnsgons  Rtrniglit  t1iC7  Put, 
Went  forth,  anil  an  uumoaeur'd  pile  of  sflvati  mnttcr  <^t; 
Nine  dart  cmplo.v'tl  in  curriugc,  but  when  the  tenth  morn  mhin'd 
On  wrptchfd  inortsU,  then  ihcy  hroughl  the  brarc-sl  of  hi»  kind 
Forth  to  be  bunK-d,  Troy  flwam  in  te«rs,  Upon  the  pile's  moiit  hiright 
They  Uid  Iho  body,  nnd  gave  fire.     All  day  it  burn'd,  ull  ni^t 
But  when  th'  clernth  mom  let  on  panh  hrr  ro«j'  fingcn'  xhinr, 
The  p4«pV  flock'il  about  the  pile,  and  first  with  ffleaminic  wine 
Qtiriirh'd  all  tli«  flttram.     Hi*  brotliem  then,  and  friends,  the  auow; 

bones 
Gatkrr'd  into  on  um  of  gold,  still  pouring  out  their  moans._ 
TbcD  wrapt  th<y  in  soft  purple  twIs  the  nrb  uni,  digg'J  n  pit, 
Orev'd  it,  buih  up  the  grave  with  atones,  and  quickly  piW  on  it 
A    barrow.  .  ,   . 

.  .  .  The  barrow  haap'd  once,  all  the  town 
lu  JTove-uurs'd  Prlani'»  Court  partook  a  sumptuous  fun'rul  fecat. 
And  so  hontr-tnmitig  Hc<-t<ir's  rites  gave  up  hie  soul  to  rwt," 

There  remains  also  an  old  Englisli  saga,  lieouniif,  made  long 
beforo  the  English  had  crossed  from  Germany  into  England, 
whieh  winds  up  with  a  similar  burial.     The  preparation  of  ft 
pyre  is  first  described.    It  is  hung  ronnd  with  shields  and  coatg  I 
of  mail    The  body  is  brongl't  »n<I  the  pyre  fired,  and  tlien  for 
ten  days  the  warriors  built  a  mighty  mound  to  be  scon  afar 
bv  tbe  tniTeller  on  sea  or  laud.     Hrou-ulf,  which  is  at  least  al 
thousand  years  later  than  the  //iW,  is  also  interesting  bocauM'j 
one  of  the  main  adventures  in  it  is  the  looting  of  the  treasureaj 
of  a  barrow  already  ancient  in  those  daya. 


S3 

The  Greek  epics  reveal  the  early  Greeks  with  no  knowledge 
of  iron,  without  writing,  and  beforo  any  Greek-founded  citie»| 
aziated  in  t]ie  land  into  which  they  had  m-identty  come  quit«j 
reoently  as  conquerors.     Tliey  were  spreading  southward  frooij 
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the  Arvnn  region  of  origin.  Tlioy  »ofm  to  have  been  a  fnir  p<MV 
plo,  tiow-coDiora  in  Greece,  new-ciMners  lo  ft  lafld  that  had  been 
held  hitherto  b^  the  Afrdiiornmoun  or  Iberian  peoples. 

Let  lis,  ftt  Iho  risk  of  a  alight  repetition,  he  perfectly  clear 
npon  Olio  piHnt.  The  //tW  does  not  give  uh  the  primiti^'c  iioo 
lithic  life  of  that  Aryan  region  of  origin;  it  gives  lis  that  life 
already  well  on  the  move  Towards  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The 
primilivo  neolithic  way  of  livinp,  with  its  tame  and  domosti- 
eated  fiiiitiiiil:t,  its  jxniory  nnj  ecttkmg,  nnd  its  transitory  patches 
of  nido  cultivation,  we  huvo  alrciulv  sketched.   Between  1. 1,000 

and  6,000  ii.c.  the 
mMilithic  way  of  liv- 
ing had  spread  with 
the  forests  and  abun- 
(lunt  vE^etatiou  uf  the 
Ptavial  Period,  over 
the  preoter  part  of  the 
old  world,  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Hwanp- 
ho  and  from  Ireland 
to  the  south  of  Indift. 
Kow,  as  the  climate 
of  great  portions  of 
the  earth  was  swing- 
ing towards  drier  and 
more  open  conditions 
aga  i  n,  theearlier, 
simpler,  neolithic  life 
was  developing  along 
two  divergent  directions.  One  was  leading  to  a  more  wander- 
ing life,  towards  at  last  a  constantly  migratory  life  between 
Slimmer  and  winter  pasture,  which  is  called  Nomadism  ;  ihe 
other,  in  certain  sunlit  river  vrtileys,  was  towards  a  waterlreaa- 
uring  life  of  irrigation,  in  which  men  gathered  into  the  first 
towns  and  made  the  first  Civilization.  We  have  already  dft 
scribed  the  first  civilizations  and  their  liability  to  recurrent 
conquest))  by  nomadic  peoples.  Wo  have  already  noted  that  for 
many  thonsauds  of  years  there  has  been  an  almost  rhythmic  re- 
currence of  conquest  of  Ihe  civillrationB  by  the  nomads.  Here  we 
have  to  note  thnt  the  Orcelts,  as  the  Iliad  presents  thpm,  are 
neither  simple  neolithic  nomads,  innocent  of  civilization,  uur  are 


VroiD  a  platt«r  ntc-rllied  to  the  «iul  at  the 
'  acTfiith  ceniury  in  llie  Bril^h  Mueeum.    Thi« 
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thry  civilized  men.  Tber  are  nomads  in  uo  excited  stoto-,  bo- 
cause  thoy  have  just  cotno  upon  civiliziition,  and  r^^ard  it  as  an 
oppi)rttinit,T  for  war  and  loot. 

Tlies<>  early  Greeks  of  the  Iliad  are  sturdy  fipliters.  but  with- 
out diecijiliiic — their  buttW  aro  a  coiifur«ii>u  of  siiij^lp  eoinbiita. 
Thuv  liave  hories,  but  no  cavalry ;  they  use  the  horse,  which  is 
a  ctimparntiA-oly  recent  addition  to  Aryau  resouroija,  to  dniR  a 
rude  fighting  diariot  into  battle.  The  hor»e  is  stiti  novel  enoiij^i 
to  be  aometbing  of  a  terror  in  itself.  For  ordinary*  draught  pur- 
poees,  as  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Ibe  Iliad 
we  have  just  made, 
ozon  wore  employed. 

The  only  priests  of 
these  Aryans  are  the 
kecpcn  of  shrinee 
and  aacred  places. 
Thpro  are  chiefs,  who 
■rs  heads  of  families 
and  who  also  perform 
aacrifieea,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be 
much  mystery  or  sac- 
ramental   feeling  in 

ibeir  religion.  When  the  Greekn  go  to  war,  these  heads  and 
elden  meet  in  council  and  appoint  a  king,  whoso  pOMrcra  are 
very  loosely  detined.  There  are  no  laws,  but  only  cuatoius; 
and  no  exact  siaudards  of  conduct. 

llie  soeial  life  of  the  early  Greeks  centred  about  tho  houso- 
holds  of  these  leading  men.  There  were  no  doubt  huts  for  herdK 
and  tlie  like,  and  outlying  fnnn  buildings;  but  the  hall  of 
ibn  chief  was  a  comprehensive  centre,  to  which  everyone  wenlj 
(o  feast,  to  bear  the  hard»,  to  take  part  in  games  and  exercise*. 
The  primitive  eraft*men  were  gatlierod  there.  About  it  were 
oowaheda  and  stabling  and  .lueh-like  offices.  Unimportant  pco*. 
pie  slept  abonl  anywhere  us  retainers  did  in  the  niediievnl  custloi 
and  an  people  atill  do  in  Indian  households.  Except  for  quite 
personal  posscnions,  there  was  still  an  air  of  patrinrehal  cmn- 
muniam  about  the  tribe.  The  tribe,  or  the  chief  as  tho  bead  of  the 
tribe,  owned  tho  grazing  lands;  forest  and  rivers  werr  tho  wihl. 

The  Aryau  social  organization  aeeins,  and  indeed  all  early 
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immunities  sc«ni,  to  have  been  without  the  little  neparAte' 
hoiiitcholds  that  miikc  u)>  tbc  minus  of  the  populatiou  in  WMlcm 
Europe  or  Ameriea  to-dav.  The  tribe  waR  n  bij;  family;  the 
nation  a  group  of  tribal  familieii;  a  household  often  contaiiied 
hundreds  of  people.  Human  society  began,  just  us  hords 
and  drovps  be^in  among  animals,  by  the  family  delaying;  its 
breaking  up.  Nowndaya  the  ii'niB  in  East  Africa  aro  apparently 
becoming  social  animals  in  .this  way,  by  thv  youo^  keepiuf;  with 
the  mother  after  they  are  fully  grown,  and  hunrinf;  in  a  frroupi 
Hitherto  the  lion  haa  been  much  mure  of  a  i!oiitary  beast.  If 
Difn  and  women  do  not  cliiij;  to  iheir  families  nowiidaytt  as 
much  as  they  did,  it  is  because  llie  state  and  tbe  community 
supply  now  safety  and  help  and  facilities  that  wiere  once  only 
poseiblo  in  the  family  group. 

In  the  Hindu  community  of  to^y  thc«e  f^-at  houaeholds 
of  the  eurlifr  stnpfd  of  human  society  aro  still  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Bbupendranath  Basu  has  recently  described  a  typical  Hindu 
houadiold.'  It  is  an  Ar^'an  houaehold  refined  and  made  gdotle 
by  thousands  of  years  of  ciWIization,  but  its  social  xtnictnre 
is  the  same  as  that  of  tbc  houscliolds  of  wbich  the  Arvuo  epics 
tell. 

"The  joint  family  system,"  he  said,  "has  deseended  to  na  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Aryan  patriarchal  system  of  old  still 
holding  sway  in  India.  The  stnicture,  thoufth  ancient,  remains 
full  of  life.  The  joint  family  is  a  co-operative  corporation,  in 
which  men  and  women  hiive  a  vrell-detinod  place.  At  the  head 
of  the  corporation  is  the  senior  member  of  the  family,  generally 
the  eldest  mate  member,  but  in  his  absence  the  senior  female 
member  often  assumes  control."  (Cp.  Penelope  in  tlio 
Odi/aaey.) 

"All  able-bodied  members  must  contribute  their  labour  and 
earnings,  whether  of  personal  skill  or  agriculture  and  trade,  to 
tbo  common  atock :  weaker  members,  widows,  orphans,  and  desti- 
tute relatione,  all  must  be  maintained  and  supported;  sons, 
nephews,  brothers,  cousins,  all  must  be  treated  equally,  for  any 
undue  preference  is  apt  to  break  up  the  family.  We  have  do 
word  for  coHftJna — they  are  either  bri>thers  or  sisters,  and  wc 
do  not  know  what  are  cousins  two  degrees  removed.  The  chil- 
dren of  a  fir>t  cousin  are  your  nepbcwK  nnd  nieces,  just  the  same 

'Son*  Atprttt  of  Hindu  lAft  in  India.     Paeor  trmA  to  the  Rojal  S«el«^ 
of  Arta,  Nov.  88,  19IB. 
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ihe  cliildren  of  yoiir  lirotlier*  and  slater*.     A  man  «n  an 
ifO    iiiiirry    a  consin,  liowover  removed,  than  be  can  marry 
Uown  sister,  oxrvpt  iu  cvrlain  parts  of  Madras,  where  a  man 
ly  marry    his  maternal  uncle's  daughter.     The  family  aflco- 
the   family  ties,  are  always  ver^-  strong,  and  Uierefore 
fcc  mainteniincc  of  ati  equal  standard  among  bo  many  tnombvm 
■  aunt  t^c>   difficult  as  it  may  appenr  at  first  sight.     Moreover, 
Jife  ift  very   aimplo.     Until  recently  aboea  were  not  In  general 
11M  at   home,  tint  samlaU  without  any  leather  fastcuiugs.     1 
\i»yo  known    of   a    well-to-do   middle<!lafls   family   of   several 
ImtlierH  und  com<in»  who  had  two  or  Ibnw  pairs  of  leathor  shov^ 
IxtWflexi  Uioin,  thciic  shoes  being  only  used  when  they  had  ooca- 
wan  to  go  out,  and  the  same  practice  is  still  followed  in  Iho  caao 
cif  llio    more  expensive  garment*,  like  shawls,  which  last  for 
.   fnini'rationa,  and  with  tlieir  age  arc  treated  with  loving  care,  aft 
I    having  boc-n  Tiscd  by  auco>lors  of  rcvt-rcd  memory. 
I        '*Tbo    joint  family  remains  together  soractimes  for  several 
generations,  until  it  becomce  too  unwieldy,  when  it  hreaka  up 
into  siuallor  families,  and  you  thus  aco  whole  villages  peopled 
,     ly  iiienib«>rs  of  the  same  clan.     I  have  said  that  Ihe  family  is  a 
Cfroperativo  Moeicly,  and  it  may  l)c  likened  1o  a  small  state,  and 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  atroug  disciplino  buse«l  on  love  and  obedi- 
ence.    You  see  nearly  mery  day  the  younger  member*  coming 
ta  the  head  of  the  family  and  taking  Iho  dust  of  bis  feet  as  a 
token  of  l>ene<lirtiim;  whenever  they  go  on  an  enterprise,  tliey 
take  his  leave  and  carry  his  blessing.  .  .  ,  There  are  many 
Sands  which  bind  the  family  together — the  bonds  of  sympathy, 
irf  eonimon  pleasures,  of  common  sorrows;  when  a  death  occurs, 
all  the  members  go  info  mourning;  when  there  is  a  birth  or  a 
wedding,  the  whole  family  rejoices.     Then  al>ove  all  is  the 
family  deity,  some  image  of  Virfinu,  the  preserver;  his  place 
is  in  a  separate  room,  generally  known  ua  the  room  of  God,  or 
in  well-to-do  families  in  a  temple  attached  to  the  house,  where 
the  family  pt-rfurms  its  daily  worship.    There  is  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal attachment  between  this  image  of  tlie  deity  and  Ihe  family, 
for  the  imago  gcuorally  comes  down  from  past  generations,  often 
miraculously  acquired  by  h  pious  ancwt'T  at  notne  remote  time. 
.  .  .  With   the   household   gods   is    intimately   associated   the 
'        family  priest.  .  .  .  The  Hindu  priest  is  a  part  of  tho  family 

fihifl  flock,  between  whom  and  himself  the  tie  has  exist«d 
iny  generations.     The  priest  is  not  j^erally  a  man  of 
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much  learning;  be  kuows,  liowevrr,  the  Iraditinnn  of  his  faith. 
.  .  .  lU-  i*  not  a  vfry  li(;iivy  burden,  for  ku  is  »itiHlif(l  with 
little — a  few  handfiils  of  rice,  a  few  bonie-grown  bantnaii  or 
vegetables,  a  littlu  uiiroflncd  su^r  mudo  in  the  village,  and 
sometimes  a  few  pieces  of  copper  aro  all  that  i«  needed.  ...  A 
picture  of  our  family  life  would  bo  iueomplcte  without  the 
oousebold  »crvii»t8.  A  feinnio  xerviint  is  known  an  ibe  'jbi,'  or 
daughter,  in  Bengal — ahn  is  like  tbe  daughter  of  the  bouse; 
xho  iiill»  tho  mairter  and  tbo  mistress  father  and  mother,  and 
the  young  men  and  women  of  tlie  family  brolhert)  and  siiitenL 
She  parlicipates  in  the  lift-  of  tlio  family:  bIiu  |tocs  to  the  holy 
places  along  with  her  iui.-«(re;^3,  for  f\m  could  not  go  alone,  and 
generally  she  spends  her  life  with  the  family  of  her  adopiicm; 
her  children  are  liioked  after  Ity  tbo  family.  The  trcatmunl  of 
men  ser^'onts  is  very  simitar.  Threw  sen-anis,  men  and  women, 
are  gcneriilly  pcuplo  of  tho  humbler  e««tcs,  but  a  (wnao  of  per- 
sonal attachment  grows  up  between  tliem  and  the  members  of 
the  family,  and  as  they  gvt  oa  in  yean  tbcy  are  aiTectionateljr 
cnlleJ  by  the  younger  members  elder  brothera,  uncles,  aunts, 
etc.  .  .  .  lu  a  well-to-do  bouse  therL>  is  always  a  resilient 
teacher,  who  inslruets  ihc'  children  of  the  family  us  welt  as 
other  boys  of  tlie  village;  there  is  no  expensive  school  building, 
but  room  ia  found  in  some  veranda  or  slicd  i»  tlie  courtyard  for 
the  children  and  their  teacher,  and  into  this  scliool  low-caste 
boys  are  freely  adnli^ted.  These  in<iigBnou8  schools  wen)  not  of 
a  very  high  order,  but  tlicy  supplied  an  agency  of  instruction 
for  the  masses  which  was  probably  not  available  in  many  otlier 
countries.  .  .  . 
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"With  Hindu  life  is  bound  up  its  traditional  duly  of  hos- 
pitality. It  is  the  duty  of  a  householder  to  ofTer  u  meni  to  any 
stranger  who  may  come  before  midday  and  ask  for  one;  the 
mistress  of  the  b'iuso  dov*  nut  sit  down  to  her  mcul  until  orery 
member  is  fed.  and,  as  aometimes  her  food  is  all  that  is  left, 
she  does  not  take  her  meal  until  well  after  midday  leet  a  hungry 
stranger  aliould  come  and  claim  nna"  .  .  , 

We  have  been  tempted  to  quote  Mr.  Basu  at  some  length, 
because  hero  we  do  get  to  something  like  a  living  imderetanding 
of  the  type  of  household  which  bus  prevailed  in  human  coui- 
munities  since  Neolithio  days,  whicli  still  prevails  (o-day  in 
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Is^a.  Cliiiiu,  Slid  tiiv  Fur  Kiist,  but  which  id  the  west  is  rapidlj 
girin^  (pround  bofnro  a  state  Riid  niMuicipul  nrj^aDuaiiou  of 
educmioa  ind  a  lurf;o-«calo  induetrlulism  within  which  an 
Btnount  of  iiidividiml  (lelnchuiciil  and  froiHlom  is  pOMiblv,  such 
BS  th««e  proat  housohotde  nftver  knew.  .  .  . 

Hut  lot  U8  trliini  now  to  iho  history  prcM'ned  for  us  in  the 
Ar^'an  opics. 

Tho  Sanscrit  opics  loll  a  very  similar  story  to  that  andei> 
lying  tho  //mw7,  Iho  wtory  of  a  fair,  Wef-ewtinf;  people — only 
later  did  they  beeonm  vegetarians — coming  down  from  Persia 
iuto  Iho  plain  of  North  India  and  conquering  their  way  alowly 
towards  the  Indus.  From  tlio  Indua  they  fipread  over  India, 
but  tvt  thuy  sprejid  they  acquired  much  from  the  dark  Dravidians 
they  conquerod,  aud  ihoy  swm  to  have  lost  their  hiirdic  tradi- 
tioa.  The  vedas,  says  Mr.  B»8u,  were  transmitted  cbieHy  in 
the  households  by  tlic  women.  .  .  . 

The  oral  literature  of  the  Keltic  peoples  who  pressed  west- 
ward has  not  been  prrserved  so  completely  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Indians:  it  waa  written  down  many  eenturiefl  later,  and  so, 
like  the  barbaric,  primitive  English  Bvoxin^f,  has  lost  any  clear 
ovidoiwe  of  a  period  of  miffrotion  into  the  Unda  of  an  antece- 
dent pe(q)Ie.  If  the  pre-Aryans  fijnire  in  it  at  all,  it  is  as  the 
fairy  folk  of  the  Irish  stories.  Ireland,  most  cut  off  of  all 
til*  Keltic-speak inj;  c'lmniuniticji,  T(>tnined  to  the  latest  date  its 
primitive  life;  and  the  Tain,  the  Irish  Iliad,  describes  a  cattle- 
keeping  life  in  which  war  churiota  arc  still  used,  and  war  dojjs 
■lao,  and  the  beads  of  the  slain  are  carried  ofT  nlung  round  the 
horses'  nedcs.  The  Tain  is  the  story  of  a  cattle  raid.  Here, 
too,  tho  same  social  order  appears  as  in  the  Uiad;  tbo  chiefs  sit 
and  feast  in  great  halls,  they  build  halls  for  themsclveti,  there 
is  singing  and  story-tcIling  fay  the  bards,  and  drinking  and  in- 
toxinilion.  Priests  are  not  v^ry  much  in  evidence,  but  there 
is  a  oort  of  mcMJicine-mau  who  deals  in  spells  and  prophecy. 
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THE  GREEKS  AND  THE  PERSIANS 

S  1.  Tkf.  HtUenif  Peoples.  §  3.  DistincUve  Feaiure^i  of  UtiU 
lenic  Ciniizatitm.  g  3.  Monarchy.  AriM^craey,  at*d  Demoe- 
raey  in  Qreeee.  §  4,  Thf  Kingdom  of  Lt/dia.  §  5.  TTte 
RiuBofihe  Pernitiniiinihe  Eaxf.  §  8.  The  Storj/ of  Cnrsus. 
§  7.  bariu*  Innui'v:  Hii^a.  §  8.  The  Baiile  of  Maraihcn. 
^  9.  Thermopfflar  and  Salatnis.  §  10,  Pl(Umi  and  Myealt. 

%  I 

THE  Greeks  appear  in  tlio  dim  tight  Iwfore  iho  dawn  of 
bistorv  (say,  l.fiUO  it.c.)  as  one  of  llio  wandoriu);  im* 
jiorfcctlv  nomudtc  Arvnn  peoples  who  wvru  gradually 
extending  the  range  of  their  pasturage  southward  into  tiic  Tliil- 
kan  pt-niusula  and  r-omiug  into  wntUct  and  mixing  with  tliat 
prvcfldtiig  <Egi-uu  civilization  of  which  CnuMsos  was  the  crown. 
In  the  Ilomeric  poeum  these  Greek  tril>e*  speak  one  common 
languajj^  and  a  common  tradition  upheld  b.y  (be  epic  poems 
koepe  them  togtrthcr  in  a  loose  unity;  tliey  call  Uieir  various 
tribes  by  a  common  nnnie.  Hellenes,  They  probably  cumo  in 
successive  waves.  Three  main  variations  of  tbc  uiicicmt  Greek 
speedi  aro  diatin^^iahed :  the  ionic,  the  ^olic,  and  the  Doric 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  dialecta.  The  luniana  seem  to 
have  prcvt'di-d  the  other  Grcoka,  and  to  have  miw-d  very  inti- 
mately with  tJie  civilised  fieoplea  ihey  overwhelmed.  Racially 
the  people  of  Mich  cities  as  Athens  and  Miletus  may  have  been 
less  Nordic  than  Medi terra ncnn.  The  Doric  apparently  oon- 
stituted  the  Inst  most  powerful  and  least  eivilizpd  wave  of  the 
migration.  These  lU-llcnic  tribe*  conqucri-d  and  largely  de- 
stroyed tJic  jKppHn  civilizatirm  tliat  had  preeedeil  their  arrival; 
upon  itA  aslies  then-  built  up  a  civilization  of  their  own.  They 
took  to  the  sea  and  crossed  by  way  of  the  islands  to  Asia  Minor; 
and,  sailing  ihrougti  the  DnrdatielIe-4  and  Bo!>phorus,  apread 
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Iheir  Bettlpmcnit*  ulung  the  south,  and  proseotly  aloof;  the  north 
bnrdprs  of  iho  Hluek  S^t.  Thrr  spread  aliO  over  the  south  of 
luly,  which  was  called  at  last  Magna  Gneoia,  and  round  the 
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nnrthem  eoast  of  the  Mediterranean,    l^ey  founded  the  tcnm 
_of  MarMrillcs  on  tho  aito  of  an  earlier  Fha.-niciun  colony.   They 
sn  settlements  in  Sicily  in  rivalry  with  the  Carthaj^nians 
.  early  as  736  LC. 

In  the  mr  of  the  Greeks  proper  came  the  kindred  SCace- 
tdonians  and  Thrneiana;  on  their  loft  wing,   the  Phry^na 
crossed  by  (ho  Bosphonis  into  Asia  Minor. 

We  find  all  tliift  distribution  of  the  Creoles  effected  before  the 
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p»!ir    arts    to    team     und 


tadiug*  Mie  roH'clf,  ^ 


i 


Ej  the  sercntli  cfntwry  b.c. 
-  that  is  to  na.v,  by  llio  tinio 
of  tliu  liabvIuiiiuQ  captivity  of 
tlte  'Tews — the  landtDarka  of 
the  ancient  world  of  the  prc- 
lU-tlonio  civilixtttion  in  Ku- 
rope  have  been  oblitcraU^d. 
Tin'ii«  and  Cito»toi(  arc  unim- 
portant sitec*;  MyccniB  and 
Troy  8un-ive  in  legend;  the 
f^cut  cities  of  this  now  Greek  j 
world  are  Athens,  Sparta  (thefl 


I 


capital  of  Lscodtrmon), 
Corititli,  Thebes,  SnmoSf 
MiletuH.  The  world  our 
grandfuthont  culled  "Ancient 
Greece"  had  ariaen  on  the 
forgotten  ruiuB  of  a  still  more 
Ancient  Oroeoe,  in  nutty 
ways  aa  civilized  and  artistic, 
of  which  to-day  vro  uro  only 
l)fgiittiing  to  Icam  tbrou(^i 
the  labours  of  the  excavator. 
But  tlie  newvr  Ancivot 
Greece,  of  which  we  are  now 
telling,  Btill  lives  vividly  ia 
the  imniri nations  and  institn- 
lions  of  men  because  it  spoke 
a  beautiful  and  most  cxproe* 
«ivc  Aryan  tongue  akin  to  oar 
^  ^^^ .  -     own,  and  because  it  had  tttktfn 

J^0^^\  '7      *5*    o^ff>^  'bo  Mcditermncnn  alphft' 
^Stl    I        «     bet  «n<l  perfected  it  by  llie  ad 
^^i       J&     dition  of  vowels,  so  that  read- 
ing   uud    writing    wore    now 
jiractiae,    and    great    numbers    of 
people  cMJuJd  master  them  and  make  a  row>rd  for  later  ages.' 

'  V'owoU  wt>rn  I'M  nrrfmiiry  tor  the  «ipr«iMion  of  a  Semitic  lan^age. 
In  th*  fiuly  Svmitir  altihnbcls  tmly  A.  '■  »"d  V  were  proTMcd  witli  djiii- 
Ifof*.  but  loT  Hach  B  liuraunici^  "*  Crwk,  in  ohtcti  lutiny  ut  the  inll««tlunkl 
«.*...».  — 1.    _       l^j^y  ^  vowel  signs  wm  iudiiipcniudilc. 
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TTow  tfaifl  Oreek  civiliiuitioii  tliat  we  find  growing  up  in  Soutb 
Ituly  and  (jTvtKc  and  Asia  Minor  in  ihe  swenth  centurj-  b,c., 
ia  iL  civilization  ditTering  in  in-[ny  important  rea]K%l8  from  tbe 
t«-o  great  civilized  Bystoma  whoso  Rrowths  we  have  already 
tRKx'd,  that  of  the  Nile  and  tbat  of  (he  Two  Uivvrs  of  Mcsopo- 
tumia.  Tbeee  civilizationa  grew  throngh  long  ages  wliero  they 
an  found ;  they  grew  tlowly  abont  a  temple  Hfo  out  of  a  prirai- 
tivo  agricoltwre;  priest-kings  and  god-king«  consolidated  anch 
early  city  atalca  into  cnipirw.  But  the  barbaric  Greek  herd»- 
men  rnidor^  cntno  scuihwurd  into  a  world  whoso  civilization 
was  already  an  old  .itory.  Shipping  and  agriculture,  waited 
citiea  and  writing  were  already  there.  The  Oreoks  did  not 
grow  a  civilization  of  their  own;  they  wrecked  one  and  put 
another  together  upon  and  out  of  the  niina. 

To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tcmplc- 
to  stage,  DO  stage  of  prioit-kings,  in  the  Orock  record.  The 
r«^k.>4  g<i<  lit  once  to  llie  city  organization  that  in  the  east  bad 
grown  round  the  temple  They  took  over  the  associaticm  of 
temple  and  city ;  the  ide-a  was  ready-made  for  them.  What  im- 
prpamd  them  most  almut  the  city  won  probably  its  wall.  It  ia 
doubtful  if  they  took  to  city  life  and  citiaeiiithip  straight  away, 
At  fir^t  they  lived  in  0[x'n  villages  outside  the  ruin.*  of  the  cities 
they  had  destroyed,  but  there  stood  the  model  for  them,  a  oon- 
tiDual  suggestion.  They  thntight  first  of  a  city  as  a  safe  plaeo 
in  a  time  of  strife,  nnd  of  the  temple  uncritically  as  a  proper 
feature  of  the  city.  They  oame  into  this  inheritance  of  a  pre- 
vious cirilizatioD  with  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  wood- 
lands still  strong  in  their  minds.  The  heroic  social  system  of 
the  Iliad  took  possession  of  the  land,  and  adapted  itself  to  the 
new  conditions.  As  history  goea  on  Ihe  Greeks  became  more 
religious  and  superstitious  as  the  faiths  of  the  conquered  welled 
Hp  from  below. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  social  stmcture  of  the  primi- 
tive Aryans  was  a  two^rlasa  sj-atem  of  nobles  and  comraonera, 
the  clii.«seB  not  very  sharply  marked  otT  from  eaoh  other,  and 
led  iu  warfare  by  n  king  who  was  simply  the  head  of  one  of  the 
noble  families,  primuit  inler  pares,  a  lender  nmpng  his  equals. 
With  the  conquest  of  the  aboriginal  population  and  with  tbo 
building  of  towns  there  was  added  to  this  simple  social  arrange- 
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ment  of  two  clasacs  a  [owm  atratum  of  funu-woi^crs  and  skilled 
and  unskilled  workon,  who  were  for  tlie  most  part  sUret.  But 
all  the  Greek  fonuniinities  were  not  of  this  "conquest"  tjrpe. 
Somo  were  "refugt-o"  citiea  repi-eaeiitinfif  smiLihcij  communities, 
and  in  these  the  uhori^ntil  stibntratimi  would  be  missinj;. 

In  many  of  the  former  casps  the  survivors  of  iho  curlier  popu- 
lation formed  n  subject  class,  slaves  of  the  stale  as  a  whole,  ax, 
for  instaiicp,  the  Helots  in  Sparta.  The  iiohtcH  and  commoupr* 
becaow  landkirds  and  gvntlomcn  farmprii;  it  was  ibej  who 
directed  the  shipbuilding  and  engaged  in  trade.  But  wme  of 
the  poorer  free  citizens  followed  mechanic  arts,  and,  as  we  have 
alrettd;  noted,  would  even  piitl  an  uur  in  a  galley  for  p«y. 
Such  priests  us  there  were  in  this  Greek  world  were  cither  the 
guurdiaiis  of  slirine^  and  teni](h-!!  or  sacrificial  functionaries; 
Aristotle,  in  bis  VolUicx,  makes  tliein  a  mere  subdivision  of 
his  oHlciul  class.  The  citizen  »er%'od  as  warrior  in  youth,  ruler 
in  his  maturity,  priest  in  bis  old  aga  Tho  priestly  class,  in 
comparisun  with  the  equivalent  class  in  E^'pt  and  Babylonia, 
was  small  aikI  in.ti^iiticaut.  Tho  gods  of  the  Greeks  proper, 
the  i^ds  of  the  heroic  Greeks,  were,  as  we  have  already  noteu, 
(rluriiicd  human  beinf^,  and  they  were  treated  without  very 
much  fear  or  awe;  but  heueath  these  guds  of  the  conquering 
freemen  lurkod  other  gods  of  the  subjugated  peoples,  who  found 
their  furtive  followorit  among  slaves  and  women.  The  original 
Aryan  gods  were  not  expected  to  work  miracles  or  control  men's 
lives.  But  Greece,  like  nnwt  of  tho  Eastern  world  in  the  thou- 
sand years  n.r.,  was  much  addicted  to  consulting  oracles  or 
soothsayers,  Delphi  was  particularly  famous  for  its  oracle. 
"When" the  Oldest  Men  in  the  tribe  could  not  toll  you  the  ri||^t 
thing  to  do,"  says  Gilbert  Alurruy,  "you  went  to  tho  Weaaed 
dead.  All  orncles  were  nt  the  tombs  of  Heroes.  They  told  you 
what  was  'Theraisj'  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  or,  aa  re 
ligious  people  would  put  it  now,  what  was  the  Will  of  the  God." 

TIic  priests  and  priestesses  of  these  temples  were  not  united 
into  one  class,  nor  did  they  cxerclBe  any  power  aa  a  claw.  It 
was  the  nobles  and  free  ci>ninioners.  two  classes  which,  in  some 
cn»eit,  merged  into  one  common  l)ody  of  citizsns,  who  consti- 
tuted the  (ireelt  state.  In  many  case's,  capocially  in  great  city 
states,  tlie  population  of  slaves  and  unenfranchised  strangers 
greatly  ontmimhered  the  citizens.  But  for  thesn  the  stale 
existed  only  by  courtesy;  it  existed  Icgtilly  for  the  select  body 
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of  citizenii  nlone.  It  might  or  niijtlit  not  tolerate  the  ouui<lor 
and  (be  slave,  but  tliev  bad  no  li^l  votco  in  tlicir  treatiueat 
— inj  more  than  if  it  had  i>eeii  a  deepotiam. 

Thii  Ib  a  social  etnicture  differing  widoly  from  that  of  the 
Kastcm  monArcbin.  Tho  ezclnaivo  iinpurtimce  of  rlie  Ureek 
cilix«n  reminda  one  a  little  of  iho  exclusive  importance  of  the 
L-hi1drcn  of  UracI  in  the  Intor  Jowi»li  stnte,  but  there  ia  no 
e<iiiivalent  on  the  Greek  aide  in  the  prophets  and  prietsts,  nor 
to  the  idea  of  un  ovf^rnilitig  Jvhovab. 

Another  contrast  betwe«m  the  (Jreek  «tat«»  and  any  of  the 
human  communities  to  which  we  have  hitherto  given  attention 
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ia  their  conlimiotiB  and  incurnble  divinion.  The  civilizaUona 
of  Egypt,  Stimeria,  China,  and  no  doubt  North  India,  all  hcf^an 
in  a  number  of  independent  city  atates,  each  one  a  city  wiUi  a 
few  miles  of  dependent  ai^'iculturul  villn^>9  and  cultivation 
urt)und  it,  but  out  of  this  phase  they  passed  by  a  prwwss  of 
coalescen^ro  into  Icinfidoms  and  empires.  But  to  tho  Teiy  end 
of  their  independent  history  the  Greckft  did  not  coalesce.  Com- 
monly, this  in  ascribed  to  the  geographical  conditions  under 
which  they  lived.  Greece  is  a  country  cut  up  into  a  multitude 
of  valleys  by  mountain  maiiM's  and  arxca  of  the  sen  that  render 
intercommunicalion  difficult;  m  difficult  that  few  cities  were 
able  to  hold  many  of  the  others  in  subjection  for  any  lenfrth 
of  time.  Moreover,  many  Greek  citie«  were  on  islands  and 
ecattorcd  along  rcmute  coasts.  To  tho  end  tho  Iwrgcat  city  slates 
of  Greece  remained  smaller  tlian  many  Bngliah  counties;  and 
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sump  liud  nn  aroa  of  only  h  few  s(|uun>  iiiilc^.  Athene,  ono  of 
the  l«rge«t  nf  tht>  Greek  cities,  at  the  climax  of  ita  pt^wer  had 
a  popuiation  of  pi-rhape  a  third  of  a  ntillion.  t'ow  otlior  Qrc«k 
eities  ciweeded  .10,000.  Of  this,  half  or  more  were  stevea  und 
fltrangere,  mod  two4hirds  of  tlie  free  budy  woman  aud  diUdrou. 

§3 

The  government  nf  ihew  city  atu(e«<  varied  very  widt^ly  in  i 
nature.  As  they  ^etilt'd  down  after  their  cunfjueats  the  Greeki 
retained  for  a  time  the  rule  of  their  kings,*  hut  these  kingdoms 
drifted  back  more  and  more  to  the  nile  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
In  Spnrta  (Lacedenion)  Icings  wore  still  distinguished  la  tho 
sixth  century  b.c.  The  Lacedemonians  had  a  curious  system 
of  a  double  kingship;  two  kings,  drawn  from  ditTercut  roj'al 
families,  ruled  together.  But  most  of  the  Greek  city  stutes 
had  become  aristocratic  repuhUos  lonp  before  the  sixth  century. 
There  is,  hovfover,  a  tciidt-iicy  towards  slackness  and  indVicieiicy 
in  most  families  that  rule  by  hereditarj-  right;  sooner  or  later 
they  decline;  and  as  the  Greeks  pot  out  upon  the  seas  and  set 
up  colonies  and  commerce  extended,  new  rich  families  aroee  to 
jostle  the  old  and  bring  new  personalities  into  power.  Thorn 
nouvcarur  riches  became  members  of  an  expanded  nilinj»  class, 
a  mode  of  government  known  as  oligarchy — in  opposition  to 
aristocracy — though,  strictly,  the  term  olignrehy  (=  govern- 
ment by  the  few)  should  of  course  include  hereditary  aristocracy 
•8  a  spei'ial  case. 

In  mniiy  cities  porsous  of  exceptional  energy,  taking  advan- 
tage of  some  social  contlict  or  class  grievance,  secured  ft  more 
or  less  trregulur  power  in  tho  state.  This  combination  of 
personality  and  opjMirtnnity  has  occurred  in  tho  United  Stales 
of  America,  for  example,  where  men  exercisinp  various  kinds 
of  informal  pvwer  are  called  bonr^.  In  Greece  they  were 
called  tifrantg.  But  the  tyrant  wa»  rather  more  than  a  boss; 
he  was  recognized  as  a  monarch,  and  claimed  the  authority 
of  a  monarch.  The  niodern  boss,  on  the  other  hand,  slidtort 
behind  legal  forms  which  hit  bus  "got  hold  or'  and  uses  for 
his  own  ends.  Tyrants  were  distinguislted  from  kings,  who 
claimed  some  sort  of  right,  some  family  priority,  for  example, 
to  rule.  Tbey  were  supported,  perhaps,  by  tl»  poorer  clas* 
vith  a  grievanoo;  I'eitiistratus,  for  example,  who  was  tyrant  of 
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Athens,  witli  two  inl«rru)8  of  exile,  between  560  UDd  S27  1.0., 
WKS  »upj>ort«i  bv  the  poverty-atnick  Atlipiiian  liilliiieu.  Some- 
tiines,  as  hi  (Jrwk  Sicilj-,  the  tyrant  atood  (or  tho  rich  af^aiost 
tlie  poor.  Whvn,  hUor  uii,  tliu  PorAiuns  bi-inm  to  subjiigHto  the 
Qreck  cities  of  Ania  Minor,  the^  net  up  pro-Peraiaii  tvraiits. 

Ariatotle,  tlie  great  pliiloeopbical  teacher,  who  was  born  under 
tlw  hercditHry  Miu-o<)i>iiitm  nioiinrcliy,  and  who  was  for  eoino 
years  tutor  (•<  tlie  king'ti  ann,  dialin^iifltiCA  in  his  Politics  1»- 
tween  kitif!:!!  who  micd  hj  an  admitted  and  inherent  rij^ht,  such 
aa  tfao  Kill)*  of  Maccdudin,  whom  he  sorred,  and  tyrants  who 
ruled  without  the  coniv-nt  of  the  governed.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fart,  it  is  hiird  to  eoiit-civo  of  a  tyrant  ruling  without  the  con- 
MRit  of  many,  and  tbe  active  participation  of  a  tulistantia)  num- 
ber of  his  Ruhjects;  and  the  devotion  and  unselfishness  of  your 
"tmo  kinpt"  has  been  known  to  rouso  resentment  and  question- 
ing. Aristotle  was  also  able  to  say  that  while  the  kin;;  ruled 
for  tlic  pood  of  tho  state,  the  tyrant  ruled  <or  his  own  pood. 
TTpon  this  point,  as  in  his  ability  to  regiard  slavery  as  a  natural 
thing  and  to  consider  women  unfit  for  freedom  and  political 
rights,  Aristotle  was  in  harmony  witli  tho  trotid  of  events  about 
him. 

A  third  form  of  government  tlint  pre^■niled  increasinply  in 
Grreco  in  the  aixlli,  fifth,  and  fourth  ceuturioe  ]i.c,,  was  known 
as  d^moeracy.  As  tho  modem  world  nowndnys  is  oonatiintly 
talkin:;  of  demooraey,  and  as  tho  modem  idea  of  democracy  is 
soiiictliing  widely  dilTerent  from  llio  deiiioeniey  of  tbo  Oreek 
city  states,  it  will  be  well  (o  he  very  explicit  upon  the  meaning 
of  democracy  in  Groeee.  D^^HOcracy  then  was  j*oveniment  by 
thu  conmioniilly,  tlie  Demos ;  it  was  goremment  by  the  whole 
hiidy  of  the  citizens,  by  the  many  as  distinguished  from  the  few. 
But  let  the  modem  reader  nuirk  tliat  word  "citizen."  The  slavo 
was  excluded,  the  freedman  was  excluded,  tho  slruHp«r;  even 
the  Greek  horn  in  the  city,  whosw  father  lind  come  eight  or  ten 
mile*  from  the  city  beyond  tho  headland,  was  eaclnded.  The 
earlier  democracies  (but  not  all)  demanded  a  property  qualificA- 
tion  from  tho  citiecn,  and  property  in  those  days  was  land ;  this 
was  nilwKiuently  relaxed,  but  tho  modem  reader  will  jfrasp 
that  here  was  somolbinK  very  different  from  mo<Iorn  democracy. 
At  the  end  of  the  tiftb  eenturj-  n.c.  tliis  property  qualification 
had  Iwen  alxjlisliod  in  Albons.  for  example;  but  Pericles,  a 
great  Athoninn  euitesmnn  of  whom  we  shall  havo  more  to  tell 
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later,  bad  esUbliahed  a  Inw  (451  b.c.)  reatrioting  eiUlMutup  I 
those  who  cuuld  eetablt&h  Athuuisn  dtnoeol  oa  both  aides.  Thus, 
in  the  Qtavk  deniocnieiw  quite  as  much  as  iu  U)«  oUgnrchiw, 
the  citizens  fonned  a  etoM  eorponUiim,  niling  sometimea,  as  in 
the  case  of  Atliiiix  iii  its  groat  dayti,  a  bi^  populatioa  of  sorfs, 
alaves,  and  "oiilUndRn*."  A  niodorn  polirJciaa  used  to  tbo  idea, 
the  entirely  new  and  dilT^ciit  idea,  that  democracy  in  ita  per- 
fected form  taeitDa  that  cvcr>'  adult  umn  aud  woman  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  goremment,  would,  if  snddenly  spirited  back  to 
the  exlrciuist  (Jreck  democracy,  n^jrd  it  a$  a  kind  of  oligarchy. 
The  only  reiil  differeinNj  between  a  Greek  "oligarchy"  and  a 
Greek  democracy  was  that  in  the  former  the  poorer  and  Ices 
important  citizens  hud  no  voice  in  the  government,  and  in  the 
latter  every  citinen  had.  Aristotle,  in  liis  Politics,  betrays  very 
clearly  the  practical  outcome  of  this  diiFcrence.  Taxation  set 
lightly  on  the  rich  in  the  oligarchies;  tlio  democracies,  on  the 
other  hand,  taxed  the  rich,  and  generally  paid  the  impeountous 
citizen  a  maintenance  allowance  iiud  specinl  foes.  In  Athens 
fees  vere  paid  to  citizens  even  for  attending  the  general  aa- 
aembly.  But  the  generality  of  people  outside  tbo  happy  order 
of  citizens  worked  and  did  what  they  were  told,  and  if  one 
desired  theprotoclion  of  the  law,  one  sought  a  citizen  to  plead 
for  OQO.  ror  only  the  citizen  bad  any  etiindiug  in  the  law 
courts.  The  modern  idea,  that  any  one  in  the  state  should  be 
a  citizen,  would  have  shocked  the  privilt^d  dumocratd  of 
Athens  profoundly. 

One  obrioua  result  of  this  monopolization  of  the  state  by  the 
class  of  citizens  was  that,  the  patriotism  of  tbetie  privileged 
people  took  an  intense  and  utirrow  fonn.  They  would  fonii 
alliances,  but  ne^-er  coalesce  with  other  city  states.  That  would 
have  obliterated  every  advantage  by  which  thcj  lived.  The 
narrow  geographical  limits  of  &ese  Greek  states  added  to  tbo 
intensity  of  their  feeling.  A  man's  love  for  his  country  was 
reinforced  by  bis  love  for  his  native  town,  his  religion,  and  his 
home;  for  these  were  all  one.  Of  course  the  slaves  did  not 
share  in  the^o  feelings,  and  in  the  oligarcliic  states  very  often 
the  ^eluded  class  got  over  its  dislike  of  foreignera  iu  its  greater 
dialiko  of  the  class  at  home  which  oppressed  it  Dut  in  the 
main,  patriotism  in  the  Greek  was  a  personal  passion  of  an 
inspiring  and  dangerous  intensity.  Like  rejected  love,  it  was 
apt  to  turn  into  somcttiing  very  like  hatred-    The  Greek  exile 
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rewDibled  tbo  Frciiuh  or  UiiKsinii  emigre  in  Iwing  ready  to  treat 
his  beloved  cortntry  pretty  roufdily  in  order  to  save  her  frooi 
tiie  derits  in  humua  form  whu  liud  taken  posscMioD  of  hor  and 
tnmod  him  out. 

In  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Athens  formed  a  system  of  relation- 
■hips  with  a  number  of  other  Greek  city  eialct)  which  is  often 
•pocen  of  by  historians  ns  the  Athenian  Empire.  But  all  tho 
other  city  states  retained  their  owij  govt-riimenls.  One  "now 
fact"  added  by  tlio  Atheniiiu  Kmpire  wus  the  complete  and 
effective  suppreeaion  of  piracy-;  another  was  the  institution  of 
a  sort  of  international  law.  The  law  indeed  was  Athenian  law; 
but  nrtioim  eonlil  now  lie  brou(!^it  and  ]'u8tioe  administered  be- 
tween pilizons  f>i  the  dilTercnt  stales  of  the  Leapue,  which  of 
coiir««  had  not  lieen  poewiblo  before.  Tho  Athenian  Empire  had 
really  developed  out  of  a  league  of  mutual  defence  a^nst 
Persia;  ita  seat  bad  originally  been  in  the  island  of  Deloa,  and 
tho  alHea  had  contributed  to  a  common  treasure  at  Delos;  the 
treasure  of  Uclos  wns  curried  off  to  Athena  because  it  was  ex- 
poood  to  a  possible  Persiuu  raid.  Then  one  city  af'er  another 
offered  a  monetary  contribution  instead  of  military  service,  with 
tho  ro*ult  that  in  the  end  Athens  was  doing  alino«t  ail  tlie  work 
and  receiving  almost  all  the  money.  She  was  aupiwrted  by 
ono  or  two  of  the  larger  islands.  The  "league"  in  this  way 
became  gradually  an  '*Empiro,"  but  the  citixcna  of  tho  allied 
Btatcs  remained,  except  where  there  were  special  treaties  of 
intermarriage  and  tho  like,,  practically  foreigners  to  one  an- 
other. And  it  was  chiefly  the  poorer  citizcuB  of  Athens  who 
austnined  this  empire  by  their  most  vigorous  and  incessant  pet^ 
sonal  BCrvicc.  Every  citizen  was  liable  to  military  service  at 
homo  or  abroad  Wtween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty,  some- 
times  on  purely  Athenian  atTaira  and  sometimes  in  df^ODOe  of] 
tho  cities  of  the  Empire  whose  citizens  bad  Iwught  themaelTea! 
off.  There  was  probably  no  single  man  over  twenty-five  in  the 
Athenian  Ai>«cml>ly  who  bad  not  served  in  several  campaigns 
in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Black  Sea,  and  who 
did  not  expect  to  servo  again.  Modern  iiiiperinlism  is  denounced 
by  ita  opponent*  as  the  exploitation  of  the  world  by  the  rich; 
Athenian  imporialiBm  was  tlio  oxploilation  of  tlie  world  by  the 
poorer  cil i7.en»  of  Athens. 

Atwther  difference  from  modem  conditions,  due  to  the  smalt 
aze  of  tho  Greek  city  states,  waa  (hat  in  a  democracy  every 
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citizen  had  the  right  to  nttcnd  and  speak  and  vote  in  the  popular 
aBsemtil^T-  For  most  cities  this  nKwnt  «  ^iitheriof^  of  only  u 
few  hundred  people;  the  px-atest  had  no  more  thau  somo  thou- 
sands of  citizens.  Kothiug  of  this  sort.  i»  pusaihlo  in  tt  modern 
"democracy"  with,  pcrbape,  Bewml  million  volors.  The  mod- 
ern "ciiiien's"  voice  in  pnlilic  afTniri)  is  limited  to  tiie  right 
to  vote  for  one  or  other  of  the  party  candidates  put.  before 
him.  He,  or  she.  ii  then  supposed  to  huvo  "uJtMmted"  to  the 
resultant  gtr.'ernment.  Ari«itutle,  who  would  haro  enjnyed  tho 
electoral  methods  of  our  modem  democrueivs  keenly,  points  out 
very  subtly  how  the  outlying  fiinner  class  of  citizens  in  a 
domocnicy  can  bo  virtually  disenfranchiiied  by  eallinu  the  popa- 
lar  asaemhly  too  fret^tiently  for  their  rcguliir  ntteitdance.  In 
the  later  Greek  democracies  (Gfch  century)  the  appointtaent 
of  public  oi)icial»,  except  in  the  cum  of  officers  requiring  very 
special  knowledge,  was  by  centinf;  lots.  This  was  supposed  to 
protect  the  genernl  corporation  of  privileged  citizens  from  the 
continued  predominance  of  rich,  influential,  and  eonspicuously 
nble  men. 

S<jmo  domocrncics  (A:!ieiw  and  Miletua,  «.^.)  hud  uu  insti- 
tution called  the  ostracism,*  by  which  in  times  of  crisis  and 
contlict  tho  decision  wus  made  whether  sumo  citizen  ahuuld  go 
into  exile  for  ten  years.  This  nmy  strike  a  modem  reader  as 
an  envious  institution,  but  that  was  not  its  essential  quality. 
U  was.  aays  Gilbert  Murray,  a  way  uf  arri\ing  at  a  decision 
in  a  case  when  poIilic:il  feeling  was  so  divided  as  to  throuten  a 
deadlock.  Tlicrc  were  in  the  Greek  democracies  parties  and 
party  leaders,  bnt  no  regular  govemuienl  in  office  and  no  regu- 
lar opposition.  There  wa»  no  way,  therefore,  of  cjirrying  out 
H  policy,  although  it  might.  Ix»  the  popular  policy,  if  a  siroiifr 
leader  or  a  strong  group  stood  out  agsi»i<t  it.  But  by  tho 
ostracism,  the  least  popular  or  the  least  trusted  of  the  chief 
lenders  in  the  divided  community  was  made  to  retire  fur  a 
period  without  loss  of  honour  or  property.  Professor  Murray 
«ugge«ta  that  a  Greek  democracy,  if  it  h>id  found  itself  in  such 
a  position  of  deadlock  as  the  British  Kmpiro  did  upon  tlto 
qnestion  of  Home  Hulo  for  Ireland  in  1911,  would  have  prob- 
ably first  iiHlracized  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  then  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Uule  Bill. 

This  institution  of  tho  ostracism  haa  immortalized  one  ob- 

■  Vnaa  Minkam,  a  tilt;  th*  voUir  wreta  Hi*  Bama  on  ■  Ills  or  tbelL 
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flcrore  and  rutlier  Hlttcrile  m«ul>ep  of  tin?  democracy  of  Atheiifl. 
A  cv-rtuin  Ariatidce  had  gained  a  f^out  rcputatiun  iu  tko  Ihw 
oourt  for  bin  rif^hteoiis  dealing.  Ue  fell  into  a  dispute  with 
Tiusnisloclra  iijKjn  a  qiipation  of  nnvnl  polioy ;  Aristidc^  wiis  for 
tho  nrtny,  'riieuiiBtocli-s  was  a  "etronj*  OuV/"  man,  and  a  dead- 
lock was  tlireatpncd.  Tlioro  was  n'i<ort  to  na  oMracism  to 
decide  betweoD  tliem.  Phitnrvli  relates  that  as  AnBtidcs  vralkcd 
tbrotigli  tli9  itroclii  -vrhilc  tlio  voliii];  was  In  progress,  ]ie  waa 
seooBled  bv  a  etninge  citizen  from  the  a^iniltiiritl  enviroiix 
aDseciiiilrmiod  to  tho  art  of  writi*:?',  and  roqiiesie^l  to  write  hi* 
owTi  name  on  the  pnifrere<l  potsliprd, 

'■Jtnt  why  J"  he  aflked.     "Has  Aristides  ever  injured  you  T' 

"No,"  «nid  ilic  citizen.  "No.  Kever  have  1  set  cvw  on 
liiin.  Bnt.  oh!  I  am  f)0  boreil  by  hearing  him  called  Aristidea 
the  .iMst," 

Whoroupon,  sny«  Plutarcli,  without  further  parlciy  Aristides 
wrote  as  the  man  desired.  ,  .  . 

Whon  ooo  understands  tho  true  tncaninj;  of  these  Greelc  con- 
Mitutinno,  and  in  particular  the  liuiilntion  uf  all  power,  whether 
in  tho  democracies  or  the  oligarchies,  to  a  locally  privileged 
cIoM,  one  rc«Iir.e9  bow  imposaiblc  was  any  efTcctive  union  of 
the  biiBdreds  of  Greek  oities  scattered  about  tiie  Mediterranean 
region,  or  even  of  any  elTective  co-operation  between  them  for 
a  eonunon  end.  Each  city  was  in  the  limnU  of  «  few  or  a  few 
hnndred  men,  to  whom  its  separatencss  meant  everything  that 
wai  worth  having  in  life.  Only  conquest  from  the  outside  could 
Quito  the  Greeks,  and  until  Greece  was  conquerej  ihey  had  no 
political  unity.  When  at  last  thoy  were  conquered,  they  were 
conquered  to  completely  that  their  unily  eeaMud  to  be  of  any 
importance  even  to  themaelvos;  it  wasi  a  unity  of  .lubjugation. 

Vet  there  wis  always  a  eertnin  tmdition  of  unity  bvlwecu 
nil  the  GreelcH,  based  on  a  common  language  and  script,  en 
ibo  cdimmm  i>nsseesion  of  the  heroic  rpic^  and  on  the  con- 
tinuouH  intercourac  that  the  maritime  position  of  tho  stales 
made  possihlo.  And  in  addititm,  there  were  certain  religious 
bonds  of  a  nnifying  kind.  Certain  shrines,  die  shrinw  of  the 
god  Apollo  in  tlie  island  of  Delos  and  at  Delphi,  for  exfimpio 
were  sutrtained  not  by  single  titates.  hut  by  leagues  of  states  or 
Amptiictyontes  (=  League  of  neighbours),  which  in  such  li^. 
■taoccB  as  (he  Delphic  atnphictvony  became  very  wide-reaching 
noioQii.     The  league  protected  the  shrine  and  the  aafcly  of 
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pilgrinu,  Vept  np  tlie  roitia  leading  thereunto,  Mcured  peao6 
the  time  of  special  fc^livuls,  iiptittid  certain  rules  to  mittgato 
the  tiiiajros  of  wnr  aiiioiig;  itii  menihera,  nncl — tLe  Deliun  leaxi>c) 
eepeoially — e«pprc6M<l  piruxsy.  A  still  more  important  link  of 
Hellenic  uniun  whs  tJio  Olympian  gnmes  that  were  held  ererr 
four  j-fara  at  Olympia.  Foot  races,  Loxinp,  '\%Tc«tlin^  javdin 
thruwin)f.  qiioit  tlirowing,  jumpiitf^,  and  olmriot  and  horBsneiim 
■were  i\w  ohief  sports,  and  a  rword  of  victors  and  diatingtiitthed 
visitors  was  ki>pt  Frmn  tLo  jcur  770  D.C.  onward  '  them  gimes 
were  heW  regularly  for  over  a  tliouiuind  yeurs,  and  they  did 
much  to  maintain  that  sense  of  a  common  Greek  life  (pat>- 
TTvUcnie)  tranAccnding  the  nurrow  poliiJc«  of  the  city  states. 

Such  links  of  sentiment  and  aasttciation  were  of  little  avail 
against  tho  intense  *'«Pi>nnitiMui"  of  the  Greek  political  instttu- 
tioni.  From  tho  History  of  Ilproclotns  the  student  will  b«  able 
to  gather  a  sense  of  tho  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  feuds 
that  kept  the  Qre^  world  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  In  tho 
old  days  (say,  to  the  sixth  century  B.c.)  fairly  large  families 

C ailed  in  Greeeo,  and  something  of  tho  old  Arj'an  great 
i(4iold  sysK-m  (s«i  Chap,  XX),  with  its  strong  clan  feeling 
and  its  capacity  for  maintaining  an  enduring  feud,  still  re- 
mninod.  I1ie  history  of  Athens  circles  for  many  years  about 
the  feud  of  two  great  families,  tlie  Alcm»onid»  and  the  P«iai»- 
tratidtc:  the  latter  e(|ually  an  aristocratic  family,  hut  founding 
its  power  on  tlio  tiippurt  of  tbo  {XHirer  class  of  the  populsoo 
and  the  exploitation  of  their  grievances.  I^ter  on,  in  tlie  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries,  a  limitation  of  births  and  a  shrinkage  of 
families  to  two  or  three  membcra — a  pn<c«w  Aristotle  notes 
witlimit  perceiving  its  cause — ied  to  the  diiyippcaranco  of  tho 
old  aristocratic  clans,  and  tho  latt-r  wars  were  due  rather  to 
trade  disputes  and  grievances  caused  and  stirred  up  by  indi- 
vidual adventurers  than  to  family  vendettas. 

It  is  easy  to  undorvtaud,  in  view  of  this  intense  separatism 
of  the  Greeks,  how  readily  the  lonians  of  Asia  and  of  tho 
islands  fell  first  under  tho  domination  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
and  thai  under  tliat  of  the  Persians  when  Cyrus  overthrew 
Cneens,  the  king  of  Lydia.  They  rehelled  only  to  be  recon- 
qaered.  Then  came  ti>o  turn  of  European  Greece.  It  is  a 
nutter  of  astonishment,  the  Greeks  themselves  wer«  astonished, 

*7T5  ac.  is  tke  yw  of  tlw  Finit  Olynpiad.  s  raluabtv  ■tvtinK  point  is 
OfMk  cfcrooolqgy. 
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to  find  that  Oreero  itself  ilid  iiot  fnU  tinder  the  dommion  of 
tho  PcniunK,  Ibew)  Iwirbaric  Ai^'nn  inastcra  of  the  nuoient  civiti- 
utions  of  Western  Asia.  Hut  before  vo  tell  of  this  stnigglo 
we  muitt  givo  Bome  attention  to  these  Asiotics  against  whom  they 
were  pitted;  and  particiilnrly  to  these  Medea  and  Persians  who, 
hy  5^8  II. e.,  were  already  in  posse»fioD  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tioiu  of  Aas^iia,  lishvloaiii  and  ulioul  to  siibju^te  Ef^'pt. 
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We  have  bad  mvasion  to  mention  the  Icinp^doni  of  Lydia.  and 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  sthort  note  here  upon  the  Lydiane  before 
proceeding  with  our  atory.  The  original  popuUtioD  of  the 
lai^gcr  part  of  Asia  Minor  luay  porhaptf  havo  beeu  akin  to  tho 
original  popuhition  of  Greece  and  Crete.  If  eo,  it  wa»  of 
"llediterraucuu"  race.  Or  it  may  have  been  another  branch  of 
iboN  stilt  more  generalized  and  fundamental  darkisli  peoples 
from  vhom  arose  the  Hediterranean  raco  to  the  west  and  tho 
DrtTidiins  to  tlio  cut.  Ketnains  of  the  same  »ort  of  art  that 
diatingitiabea  Cnossos  and  Myceme  are  U*  bo  found  6cuttere<l 
over  Asia  Ktinor.  But  jutit  us  tlio  Nordic  Greeks  poured  sontli- 
ward  into  Greece  to  conquer  and  mix  with  the  aborigine*,  bo 
did  otljer  and  kindred  Nordic  tribe*  pour  over  tlie  Boaphonis 
into  Asia  Minor.  Over  Some  areait  rhe»o  Aryan  peoples  pre- 
vailed altt^iher,  and  became  the  bulk  of  tho  iubabilauU  and 
retained  their  Aryan  speech.  Such  were  the  Phrygians,  a  peo- 
ple wh(>«e  language  was  almost  as  cIo«e  to  that  of  the  Greeks  as 
tho  Mncedimian.  But  over  otiier  areas  the  Aryans  did  not  ao 
prevail.  In  Lvdia  tho  origimil  race  and  their  liiugunge  held 
their  own.  The  I.ydiaus  were  ft  m-n-Aryan  people  speidiing  a 
ttOD-Aryan  speech,  of  which  at  the  present  limo  only  a  few 
words  arc  known.    Their  cupitiil  city  was  Sardis. 

Their  religion  was  also  non-Aryan.  Tliey  worshipped  a 
Great  Mother  goddess.  The  Phry^natis  also,  though  retaining 
their  Greek-like  language,  bocanio  infected  with  mviitorious 
religion,  and  much  of  the  mystical  religion  and  secret  cere- 
monial that  ])ervndcd  Arhens  at  a  later  date  was  Phrygian 
(wfa«i  Dot  Tliracian  I  in  origin. 

At  firvt  the  Lydinns  hold  the  western  sea-coaat  of  Asia  Minor, 
bnt  tliey  were  driven  bnck  from  it  by  the  ostiiblidlimeut  of 
looian  Greeks  coming  by  (he  aen  and  founding  cilirs.     l^ter 
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an,  hon'cver.  tlicsc  Toniun  Grcd:  cities  were  brooy^t  into  sul^ 
jectiriQ  by  the  Lv<liiiii  kings. 

Tbc  iiistory  iif  this  cuuntrv  13  not  olenrly  known,  and  vere 
it  koovu  it  would  fcaroely  ttc  of  stifHciciit  iinpurtan(«  to  be 
related  in  tliis  histunrul  outline,  but  in  tbe  eif;htb  centurf  b.o. 
one  monarch,  nfimcd  Gvgfu.  Imx-ihik's  notcw-orthj.  The  country 
under  bis  ml©  wh«  »uhj«x;ti-d  to  amithcr  Aryan  invngioQ;  certain 
notnadio  tril>(<3  called  the  CiniiueriHiu  came  pouring  arrosa  Asiti 
Minor,  nnd  they  were  driven  back  witb  difficulty  by  Gyget  and 
his  aoD  and  grandson.  Snrdis  wa:t  twice  taken  and  burnt  bj 
these  biirlxinuns.  And  it  is  on  ri?oord  that  Gygee  paid  tribute 
to  SiirdnnLipahi^,  which  M>n'es  to  link  him  up  witb  our  Reu<.>rul 
ideas  of  the  history  of  Asayria,  Israel,  and  KpT^-jit.  Later  Gyjres 
rebelled  ngftiuat  As-i^Tia,  and  vent  tn>op«  to  lidp  Faammoticbus  I 
to  liberate  E{!:j'pt  frwn  its  brief  sc-rvitwde  to  the  Assyrians. 

It  was  Alyiiflw,  the  pT'indwm  "f  Gvf^,  whtHUinde  I.ydia  into 
a  considerable  power.  He  reip"^  for  seven  years,  and  he  re- 
duced moi't  of  tlifr  Ionian  citie*  of  Asia  Minor  to  aubjection. 
The  country  became  the  centre  of  a  great  trade  between  A«iu 
and  Europe;  it  had  always  been  productive  and  rich  in  jpold. 
and  now  tbe  Lydian  monarch  was  rcputnd  the  riehciat  in  Aaia. 
There  was  a  gretU  coming  and  goin^  )<i>lwo(.-ii  the  Black  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  and  l>ctwecn  the  £a?t  and  West  Wo  have 
already  noted  that  Lj'dia  waa  reputed  to  bo  the  first  country  in 
tlie  world  to  produce  coined  money,  and  to  provide  tlie  conven- 
iciico  of  inna  for  travellers  and  traders.  The  Lydian  dynasty 
seems  to  have  l>een  a  trading  dynasty  of  the  type  of  ilinoa  in 
Crete,  with  a  liankin^  and  financial  development  .  .  .  Somuch 
we  may  note  of  Lydia  by  way  of  preface  to  tbe  next  section. 


§6 

Now  while  one  (cries  of  Aryan-speaking  invaders  had  de- 
veloped along  the  lines  we  have  described  in  Greece,  Maj]^ 
Onecia,  and  around  the  )du)re9  of  the  Black  Sea,  another  aeriea 
of  AryaD-speaking  peoples,  whose  orififinally  ^Nordic  blood  waa 
perhaps  already  mixed  with  a  Monsrolian  element,  were  settlinj; 
and  sprcfidiug  to  the  north  and  east  of  tbe  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian empires-  We  have  already  .tpoken  of  the  arc-like  dis- 
persion of  the  Nordic  Aryan  peoples  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas;  it  was  probably  by  this  route  that  tlie  Aryan- 
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■pMkiog  races  gradually  came  down  into  wbat  is  now 
Persian  oouiilr>',  and  8prc«d,  on  the  ouo  liand,  eastward  to  {iidia 
( t  3,000  to  1,000  B.C.),  nnd  on  th«  othor,  hicrcuscd  and  multi- 
plied in  thp  Persian  nplsnds  until  thcv  were  stroofr  pnouf;h  to 
SBsail  first  A»«vria  (H&O  ».o.)  aud  then  Babylon  (538  b.c.). 

Thorv  is  much  tJiat  is  not  yet  clear  about  tbe  changes  of 
I'limate  that  have  been  Roing  nn  in  Europe  and  Asia  during;  the 
last  10,000  vears.  'I'ho  ic»  of  tbe  lasl  i^lacial  ago  rt'codt'd  jrrud- 
aall.T,  and  pire  wa,v  to  s  lonfi;  period  of  Rleppe  or  prairie-like 
conditions  over  the  great  plain  of  Europe.  About  12,000  or 
10,000  years  ago,  a«  it  is  reckoned  now,  tJiis  Dlatc  of  nfTairA 
was  giving  pinee  to  forest  conditions.  We  have  already  noted 
bow,  as  «  co>i»e<]ucnro  of  thc«o  rbim^M,  tbe  Solutrian  horso 
bnntert  gave  place  to  Magdalonian  titOiers  and  forest  doer 
hooters;  and  thMCt,  again,  to  ihe  Neolithic  h4>rdstnen  and  agrt- 
cnltvriat*.  For  some  tlionsands  of  years  the  European  climate 
Ml  <  mil  to  have  been  warmer  than  it  is  to-day.  A  great  ne«  aprend 
from  tbe  coast  of  tho  Hulkun  peninsula  fur  into  Central  Asia 
Mod  extended  northward  into  Central  Itusflia,  nnd  the  slirinkago 
of  that  sea  and  the  con!>0(|ueiit  hardening  of  the  climate  of  South 
Rusaitt  and  Central  Asia  was  going  on  eontemporaneously  wjtii 
the  dpvelo{Hiient  of  the  tirat  civilisations  in  the  river  valloys. 
Many  facts  wero  to  point  to  a  more  gonial  climate  in  Europe 
and  wsstem  A«ia,  and  still  more  strongly  to  a  greater  luxuri- 
ance of  plant  and  vegetable  life,  4,000  to  3,000  years  ago,  than 
we  find  to-day.  Thero  wore  forest*  then  iu  South  Kussia  and 
in  the  cowntrA'  which  is  now  Western  Turkcetan,  where  now 
steppes  and  dcsvrts  prevail.  On  the  other  band,  bclwcvu  l,ri00 
and  2,000  years  ago,  tho  Aral-Caspian  region  was  probably 
drier  and  those  seas  smaller  than  they  are  at  iho  present  time. 

We  may  nutti  in  tliiji  connection  thai  Thotmes  III  (eay,  the 
fifteenth  century  B.o.),  in  his  expedition  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
bnnted  a  herd  of  120  elephants  iu  that  regiuii.  Again,  au 
^gean  dagger  from  Mycens,  dating  about  2,000  b.c.,  Hhotvs  a 
lion-hnnt  in  progress.  Tho  hunters  carry  big  shields  and  spears, 
and  stand  in  rows  ouc  behind  tho  other.  The  fir^t  man  spears 
the  lion,  and  when  the  wounded  beast  leaps  at  him,  drope  flat 
under  the  protection  of  his  big  sliield,  leaving  the  next  man  to 
repeat  his  stroke,  ami  so  on,  until  the  lion  is  speared  to  death. 
This  method  of  hunting  is  practised  by  the  Miisai  tn-dn_v.  and 
cxmtd  oD}y  have  been  worked  out  by  a  people  iu  a  land  wber« 
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lions  wpro  iilnindaiil.  Hut  nhtinilnnt  lions  imply  a^tludant  pime, 
tinii  that  aeain  means  nbimdant  ve(n>tiition.  About  2,000  b.c. 
tbo  liardeomg  of  the  clitnatc  in  the  i^ntral  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  to  which  we  have  nlrpady  rcfeinrd,  nbicb  put  an  end 
to  el^phiitits  and  Hons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,'  wa«  turning 
the  facM  of  the  nomadic  Aryan  pcopW  Konthward  lowardii  the 
fielda  and  foresta  of  tbo  more  settled  and  civilized  nations. 

Those  Ar7.'an  peoples  como  down  from  the  East  Caspian 
regions  into  hi:<lory  ubotit  the  lime  llint  ^^ycenlP  and  Tn\v  and 
Cnossos  are  falling  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  difiicull  to  disentangle 
tho  difTercut  tribes  and  raoos  that  appear  under  a  multitude  of 
names  in  th*>  records  and  infioriptions  that  record  their  first  ap- 
pcaranee,  but,  fortunately,  tbcac  distinctions  are  not  neMiMl  in 
an  elementary  outline  such  a»  this  prefient  history.  A  people 
called  the  Cimmerians  appear  in  the  districts  of  Lake  Unimiya 
Rod  Van,  and  abortly  after  Aryans  hare  spread  from  Anncnia 
to  Elam.  In  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  a  people  called  the  Medea, 
very  closely  related  t*>  the  Persians  to  the  east  of  them,  appear 
in  the  Ascyrian  insoripfions,  Tiglath  PiJeacr  III  and  Sarpop 
II,  namc«  already  familiar  in  Ibis  story,  profess  to  have  made 
them  pay  tribute.  They  are  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  as  the 
"dangeroiift  Medes."  They  are  as  yet  a  tribal  people,  not  united 
under  one  kiup. 

About  the  ninth  century  b.c.  Klam  and  the  Elaniites,  whose 
capital  was  Susu,  a  people  which  possessed  a  tradition  and 
eivilixution  at  lea^t  as  old  as  tho  Sumeriau,  suddenly  vanish 
from  history.  We  do  not  know  what  happened.  They  ("oern 
to  have  been  orerrun  and  the  populutiim  absorbed  by  the  con- 
querors.   Siisa  is  in  the  bands  of  the  Persians. 

A  fourth  pK)ple,  related  to  these  Aryan  tribes,  who  appear 
at  this  linio  in  the  nnrmlive  of  TTerodotuB,  are  tho  "Scythians." 
For  a  while  tbe  monarchs  of  Assyria  piny  off  these  various 
kindred  peoples,  tho  Cimmerians,  tlio  Medes,  the  Persians,  and 

■It  Is.  at  leaat,  doubtful  whrthpr  any  cfaonsi  of  cUniiitc  cxpdln)  sltlMr 
lion  or  clcpliuBt,  IruiD  suuthi-stt  )Curfrpi>  anil  A»ta  Mmur;  (M  CAUM  of 
thdir  iiraduil  diiappvaruico  was — I  think — nolhing  but  Han,  incTeaunglr 
well  urmt-il  fur  t)ip  cliati!.  LioiiH  liiiL-»ri^il  In  ilii-  llatknn  pontiiiuU  lill 
■bout  the  fuuith  cmtury  8.1*..  if  nut  later.  Elpphanta  had  pcrhapa  di*- 
■ppirar«d  from  wvHtiTii  Aula  by  tli«  i-IieIiUi  M>iitiir.v  •),<.',  Tlir  llun  (miMii 
bicipT  than  tlio  cxiotinit  form )  atavrd  on  in  louthprn  (icrmany  till  tlwi 
N«oJlthle  p«riod.  The  panther  InhahilMl  Orttee,  Mutlt'rn  Italy,  tuid 
■oathen  Spain  likrwine  till  the  beginning  of  the  hiatorival  period  Jasf 
1.000  a^.l^ll,  U.  J. 
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Umi  ScytbiAiis,  a^inst  aich  otlicr.  Ass/rian  princesses  (a 
diagbter  nf  EnarbnililoD,  e.ij.)  nre  married  t«  Sovtbhiii  oliiefs. 
Nelnicbaditcxzar  tb*'  Great,  on  tb« 
uUivr  band,  marrtra  a  dauRb- 
t«r  of  Cvaxarcs,  wbo  has  bccnino 
kin^  of  all  the  M^lwi.  The  Arvan 
ScTlbiana  aro  for  the  S^-niitic 
AE^rrianii;  the  Arvan  HfHtos  for 
tho  Srmiiii;  Hnhylooiiins.  Tt  vas 
this  Cvaxarcs  wlii>  toiA  Nino- 
Teh,  the  Assyrian  capital,  in  606 
B.O.,  and  »o  relcasod  Babylon  from 
the  A8s,vnan  voko  to  catabli»h, 
under  Chaldean  nilc,  the  Socond 
Babylonian  Empire.  The  Scyth- 
ian allios  of  Auyria  dnip  uiit  of 
iho  dtory  after  this.  They  go  on 
lirinif  their  own  life  away  (o  the 
north  without  muoh  interference 
with  the  peoples  tu  the  south.  A 
prlanco  at  the  map  of  this 
perimi  shuws  how,  for  two-thirdH 
of  a  century,  the  Second  Biiby- 
lonian  Empire  lay  like  a  lamb 
within  the  embraee  of  the  Uedian 
iioD. 

Into  the  Euwrniil  i^truggles  of 
ibo  Hodcs  and  I'critiiuDt,  that 
aaded  at  last  in  the  uix>ettsi'in  of 
CynM  "the  Persian"  to  the 
throne  of  Cyaxares  in  550  n-c. 
wu  will  not  enter.  In  that  year 
Cyrus  was  niling  over  an  empire 
that  reached  from  the  houndariea 
of  Lydia  to  Persia  and  perbapi* 
to  India.  Nnlioiiidtis,  tlio  hint  of 
the  Babylouian  rulers,  was,  a^  we  have  already  told,  digging  up 
old  r»cord«  aud  buiidiiig  templee  lu  Babylonia. 
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But  OHO  mouarcli  in  tlio  world  was  alive  to  the  threat  of  the 
Qew  poncr  that  lav  in  the  bands  of  C,yru&.  This  was  Crtcaua, 
the  Lydian  king.  HU  sod  hud  hoai  killwt  ia  »  very  truRic  man- 
ner, whioh  Uerodotua  relates,  but  which  we  will  not  describe 
herp.    Sairs  Hprodutiu: 

"Fop  two  years  tli^n,  Cra«u»  remained  quiet  In  great  luouni- 
ing,  because  he  was  deprived  of  his  son;  but  after  this  period 
of  timi^  tlio  overthrowing  of  the  rule  of  the  »on  of  Cjaxares 


bj  Cyrus,  nnd  the  ffrowing  (^rcatnces  of  the  Persians,  citused 
Cneaus  to  cease  from  ]iia  mournioff,  nnd  led  him  to  ji  care  of 
cutting  short  the  power  of  the  Persions  if  by  any  mwins  he 
might,  while  yet  it  was  in  prowth  and  before  ibey  diould  havo 
become  great" 

He  then  made  triiil  of  tho  viiriotis  orncle*, 

"To  the  Lydiaos  wlio  were  to  carry  these  gifts  to  the  temples 
Orasii»  gave  diai^  tluit  tliey  lOtould  ni^k  tho  Oruclot  tbis  que»- 
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tion:  whether  Onesua  should  march  againitt  the  Feraiana,  and, 
if  BO,  whether  he  should  join  with  himself  aiiy  army  of  men 
aa  bis  friendd.  And  when  the  Lydians  hud  arrivvd  at  the  places 
to  which  thoy  had  been  sent  ami  had  dedicated  the  vulivo  oder- 
ing»,  ihey  iittjuired  of  thv  Orack-*,  and  «uid:  'Cni-aua,  king  of 
tho  Lydianft  and  of  other  nations,  ennsideriu^  tbul  thi-«e  are 
tiM  only  true  Oraclos  amou;^  meu,  proeeuts  to  you  f;ift^  aiicb 
a»  your  revelations  deM>r\-e,  and  u»ks  you  again  now  whether 
he  ahall  march  aji^inst  the  Fcmana,  and,  if  so,  whtithor  he  ehall 
join  with  hirnwlf  any  amiy  of  men  as  ulliett-'  Tlioy  in()uire'l 
thcs,  and  the  answers  of  both  the  Oracles  ajcrned  in  one,  do- 
alaring  to  Crcnus  that  if  he  should  nuirch  aguinet  the  Persians 
ho  aboutd  destroy  a  great  eiiipira  ...  So  when  the  answers 
wore  brought  back  and  Crtrsus  heard  them,  ho  was  dolightttd 
with  the  Oradrs,  and  expecting  that  he  would  certainly  destmy 
the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to  Pytho,  and  preseuted 
to  tlio  men  of  Delphi,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  them, 
two  slaters  of  gold  for  euich  man;  and  in  rotitrn  for  this  the 
Delphians  gave  to  Crtfjuit  and  to  the  Lydians  pri**dence  in 
oODtulting  the  Oracle  and  freedom  from  all  payments,  and  tho 
ri^t  to  front  seats  at  tho  games,  with  this  privil^^  glao  for 
ill  time,  that  any  one  of  them  who  wislied  should  bo  'allowed 
to  become  a  citizen  of  Delphi." 

So  Crasus  made  a  defenittvo  alliance  tiulh  with  the  Laco- 
(Jemoniana  and  the  Kgj-ptians.  And  Ucrodotus  continues, 
"while  CriTHUs  was  preparing  to  march  against  tho  Persians, 
tme  of  the  Lydians,  who  even  Iwfi-re  thi*  time  was  thought  to 
ho  a  wise  man,  hut  in  coUBrqueuce  of  this  opinion  giU  a  very 
great  oamo  for  wudom  among  tho  Lydians,  udvisod  Crocus 
as  foltowx:  *0  king,  thou  art  preparing  to  uiaruU  against  mou 
who  wear  breeches  of  leather,  and  tho  rest  of  their  eJothing  is  of 
k-allirr  also;  and  they  eiit  {(»k\  not  sucli  as  they  desire,  but  such 
as  liiey  can  obtain,  dwelling  in  a  laud  which  is  nw^ ;  and, 
moreover,  they  mako  no  use  of  wiuo  but  drink  water;  and  do 
6gs  hare  tlicy  for  dessert,  nor  any  other  good  thing.  On  tho 
one  hand,  if  thou  ehalt  orercomo  tJicm,  what  wilt  thou  take 
away  from  tbein,  se^'ing  tliey  have  nothingt  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  ihou  ehalt  bo  overcome,  consider  how  many  good  things 
thoa  wilt  lose;  for  onco  having  tasted  our  good  things,  they  will 
clin^  to  them  fast,  and  it  will  not  he  poe^blo  to  drive  them  away. 
£,  for  my  own  part,  feci  gratitude  to  the  gods  that  they  do  not 
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tbe  pvre  because  bo  wisbed  to  know  if  any  ono  of  Uie  divios 

ituwure  would  save  him,  ho  that  ho  should  not  be  burnt  alivck 
If,  they  «iy,  did  tbiii;  but  lo  Croesus  us  he  stood  upon  the  pyrg 
tliere  came,  although  ho  wa»  in  such  evil  case,  «  mouiory  of 
tlie  aaying  of  Solon,  bow  ho  bad  said  with  divine  inspiration 
that  no  one  of  (ho  livinj;  ini^bt  !«  culled  huppy.  Aini  when 
this  thought  came  into  his  mind,  tboy  Bay  that  ho  siRhed  deeply 
and  ^Mucd  aloud,  huviiij;  been  for  long  silent,  and  three  timp3 
lie  iilierod  tbe  name  of  Solon.  Ilearinj;  this,  Cyrus  bado  the 
iultTprvtors  uck  CrepHUS  who  vraa  this  person  on  whom  be  called ; 
and  tlii'v  canio  near  and  ai>ked.  And  Crcestia  for  a  time,  it  is 
said,  kept  silence  when  be  was  asked  thisi,  but  afterwards,  being 
proBwd,  li«  said:  'One  whom  more  than  much  wocltli  I  should 
have  desired  to  bare  speech  with  all  monarchs.'  Then,  since  hia 
words  were  of  doubtful  import,  thev  asked  ifjain  of  tliat  which 
1)0  said;  and  as  they  were  iirpent  wlrli  him  and  gave  bim  no 
peace,  ho  told  bow  onco  Solon,  an  Athenian,  bad  como  and 
having  inspected  all  bin  wealth  bad  made  l)p;ht  of  it,  with  such 
and  such  words;  and  how  all  had  turned  out  for  bim  nccordinf; 
as  Solon  had  said,  not  spcakHif;  at  all  especially  with  a  view  to 
Cneans  himself,  but  with  a  view  to  tbe  whole  human  race,  and 
especially  thc«o  who  seem  to  tliomsclvea  to  bo  happy  men.  And 
wfailo  Crams  related  tlieso  things,  already  the  pyre  was  lighted 
and  the  edges  of  it  round  about  were  burning.  Then  they  my 
that  CyniB,  houring  from  the  inlerproters  whnt  Cnejiis  bad 
Miid,  dianged  his  purpose  and  considered  that  be  himself  also 
was  but  a  man,  and  that  he  was  delivering  another  man,  who 
had  been  not  inferior  to  himself  in  felicity,  alive  to  iho  firo; 
and,  moreover,  he  feared  the  requital,  and  reflected  that  there 
was  nothing  uf  that  which  men  pottsewed  which  was  secure; 
therefore,  they  say,  he  ordered  them  to  extinguish  as  f|uiclily 
as  possible  the  fire  that  was  burning,  and  to  bring  down  Croisiis 
and  thoMi  who  were  with  hiui  from  the  pyre;  and  they,  using 
endeavours,  were  not  able  now  to  get  the  mastenr"  of  the  flame*. 
Then  it  is  related  by  the  J.vdians  that  Cne^us,  having  learned 
h'lw  C^TUs  had  changed  bis  mind,  and  i^eeing  that  every  one  was 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  tliat  they  wcro  no  longer  abla  ■ 
to  check  it,  cried  aloud,  entreating  Apollo  that  if  any  gift  bad 
over  been  given  by  him  whieh  was  aeceptnWo  to  tlie  god,  ho 
would  come  to  bis  aid  and  rescue  him  from  tho  evil  which  was 
now  U[>on  him.     So  he  with  tears  entreated  the  g»(l,  and  sud- 
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deuly,  they  say,  nftor  clear  slty  niid  cmlm  woathor  cloads  j^thered 
and  a  storni  burst,  nnd  U  rained  with  it  very  violent  itliowerf 
and  the  pyre  was  oxlingiiinlicd. 

"Then  t'yrug,  having  perceived  that  Cncsuft  was  tt  Iwvor  of 
tlie  gods  and  a  good  man,  caused  him  to  be  brought  down  from 
the  pyro  nnd  a»kf^  him  »»  follows:  'Crciwu*,  tell  mo  who  of 
all  men  was  it  who  jx^rsuuded  tface  to  march  upon  my  land  and 
^tobooumuan  enemy  tomeiii»teud  of  a  friend  T  And  hoeaid: 
'0  king,  I  did  this  to  thy  felicity  and  1o  my  own  misfortune, 
and  the  cauiw  of  this  was  tho  Rod  of  the  IIHlcnca,  who  incited 
me  to  march  with  my  army.  For  no  one  is  8o  senselceo  us  to 
choose  of  hift  own  will  war  rattier  tlian  pence,  Eiince  in  peiico 
the  sons  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  war  the  fathers  bur^'  their 
■ona.  But  it  was  pleasing.  I  auppow,  to  the  divine  powers  tint 
tfaeee  things  rfiould  come  to  pass  thus.'  " 

So  Cra?Riw  berame  a  councillor  of  CyniH,  and  lived  in  Baby- 
lon. When  Lydia  was  subdned,  Cyrus  turned  his  attention  to 
Kabonidus  in  Babylon.  Ho  defeated  the  Babylonian  Brmy,fl 
under  Belshaixar,  outside  Ba*bylon,  and  then  laid  sief^  to  Uie 
town.  TIo  entered  the  town  (5.'}8  d.c.),  probably  as  we  have 
already  anggeated,  with  Uie  connivance  of  the  priesia  of  Brf. 


§r 


Cyrus  was  mcceeded  by  his  son  Carabyses,  who  took  an  army 
into  Kgj'pt  (i'Sfj  n.c.).  Tliore  wus  a  Iwltlc  in  the  delta,  in 
which  Greek  merccnariea  fought  on  both  aideti.  Ilerodotua 
decUrttt  that  be  saw  the  bones  of  the  ehiin  still  lying  on  the 
field  fifty  or  sixty  years  Inter,  and  eomnientii  on  tlie  com pn native 
thinncHs  of  tlio  Persian  skulls.  Aflcr  this  battle  Cambyftcs  took 
Iklciuphis  and  most  of  I'^gypt 

In  Egypt,  we  are  told,  Cnmbysee  went  mad.  He  took  great 
liberties  with  tho  Kg^ptinn  temples,  and  remained  at  Meniphig 
"opening  ancient  tombs  and  examining  the  dead  bodies."  Ho 
bad  already  murdered  both  Crcesus,  cx-king  of  Lydia,  and  hia 
own  brother  Smerdis  before  coming  to  Egypt,  and  be  died  in 
Syria  on  tlie  way  back  to  Susa  of  an  accidental  wound,  Icaviug 
no  heirs  to  succeed  him.  Ho  whb  presently  succeeded  by  Darius 
tho  Medo  (S21  B.C.),  the  son  of  Ilyslaspes,  one  of  the  chief 
councillors  of  Cyrus. 

Tho  empire  of  Oaritiii  1  was  larjwr  than  any  one  of  the  pre- 
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ceAiaa  empire*  whoso  growth  wo  have  traced.     It  included  alt 
Asia  Miuor  and  Syria,  that  h  to  bbj,  thn  uiicic»it  Lydiau  and 


Arahians  alone  of  all  (ho  peoples  of  what  is  nowadays  called  the 
Keai  £a»t,  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  aatrapft  (pmviiifinl  govtr- 
nora)  of  IJarius,  Tlie  orgiiiiiziilii>n  of  thia  f^at  empire  B<?eras 
to  have  been  on  a  much  higher  1e%'cl  of  efficiency  than  any  of 
its  pnxnirgora.  Qroat  arterial  roads  joined  prorinee  to  proT- 
ince,  and  there  was  a  nyatem  of  royal  poala ;  *  at  stated  interi-ala 
p<*t  krirscs  stood  always  ready  to  carry  the  povcrnment  tacsHeu- 
ffiTj  or  the  traveller  if  ho  liud  a  govemiuunt  permit,  on  to  tlie 

|Wrt  Btii|!:e  of  bis  journey.    Apart  from  this  imperial  right-of- 

^my  and  the  payment  of  tributOt  the  local  govemmeots  possessed 
•  very  considerable  amount  of  local  freedom.  They  were  re- 
•trnined  from  internecine  conflict,  wbicb  was  all  to  their  own 
good.  And  at  tirst  (li»  Greek  cities  of  the  mainland  of  Asia 
paid  the  tribute  and  shared  tn  this  Persian  Peace.  } 

Darius  was  first  incited  to  attack  the  Orccks  in  Europe  by  a 
tiomesick  Greek  ph^'sioian  at  bis  court,  who  wanted  at  any 
eost  to  be  back  in  Greece.  Darius  had  already  made  plans  for 
in  expedition  into  Kurojxt,  ainiin);  not  at  Greece,  but  to  the 
iinrthward  of  Greece,  across  the  Bosphorns  and  Danube.  He 
wanted  to  Mrilio  at  South  Kussia,  which  he  belipved  to  bo  the 
bomo  country  of  thu  Kcythiim  nomaits  who  threatened  him  on 
his  northern  and  north-eastern  frontiers.     But  he  lent  an  at^ 

f  VntJTo  car  to  the  tempter,  and  sent  agent*  into  Greece. 

This  great  expedition  of  Dprius  opens  out  our  view  in  ibis 

!  history'.  It  lifts  a  curtuin  upc^m  the  Balkan  country  behind 
Greece  about  which  wo  have  said  notliing  hitherto;  it  carries 
ns  to  and  over  the  Danube.  The  nucleus  of  his  army  marciied 
from  Susa,  gathering  up  continj^ts  b»  they  made  their  way 
to   the  Boepbonis.     Here  Greek  allies   (Ionian   Greeks  from 

,  Asia)  had  mado  a  bridge  of  bouts,  and  the  army  crossed  oi'cr 
while  tlte  Greek  allies  sailed  on  in  their  fhips  to  tho  UiinulK-, 
ind,  two  days'  sail  up  from  its  mouth,  landed  to  make  another 
flosiing  bridge.  Meanwhile,  Dariua  and  his  host  advanced  along 
the  coast  of  what  is  now  Bulgaria,  hut  which  wsa  then  called 

'  Bat  m  tlioaMnil  jraar*  nrlirr  th«  HittltM  »««a  to  haw  hmi  pared  high- 
road* ruiuiing  acr«H  tMr  nmntry. 
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Thrace.    They  cro«*«l  the  Danube,  and  prepared  to  give  battle 
to  the  Seytbiati  army  and  take  llie  cities  of  ibe  Scytbiau9. 

But  thv  vM^ythidiia  liad  no  cities,  and  thi<,v  ovadtxl  a  battJe, 
and  the  war  <le{;eueraled  into  n  Idliou^  mid  Lk>[k-)cs»  pursuit  oi 
taoTB  mobile  eDCmius.  Wella  were  stopped  up  and  pasturea 
dntroyod  by  the  iiDUuda.  The  Scytbiuu  bortteiuvii  biini;  upon 
the  shirts  of  the  preat  army,  wliioli  rnnsisted  moatly  of  foot 
mldicrs,  picking  ofT  stragglers  and  prc%'oiil inj;  fnragiiig;  and 
they  did  their  lie>*t  to  pei'»undc  the  ]onian  Orwks,  who  bad 
made  and  w«ro  guarding  the  bridfte  acroefl  tbe  Danube,  to  hretik 
up  tbe  bridge,  and  »o  cnaure  the  deatmrtion  of  Dnrins,  So 
long  B»  Darius  continued  1o  adva«c<»,  bowever,  tho  loyalty  of 
his  Greek  allies  rcinaiiicc!  imsbakcn. 

But  privation,  fatigue,  and  aickness  biudered  niid  crippled 

I  the  Persian  arniy;  Darius  lost  many  strai^lors  and  comtumod 

bis  supplies,  and  at  last  the  ineltincboly  conviction  dunnied  upon 

biui  that  a  retreat  across  the  Danube  was  neceauiry  to  savo 

I  bim  from  complete  exhaustion  and  defeat. 

In  order  to  get  a  start  in  bis  retreat  he  sacrificed  bis  atek  and 

wounded.     He  bed  tbe»o  men  informed  that  bo  was  about  to 

^attack  tbe  Sevibians  at  nightfall,  and  under  this  pretence  stole 

Jt  of  the  camp  with  tbo  pifk  of  bi»  troops  and  niado  off  sontb- 

JwBrd,  leaving  the  camp  fires  buniinp  nnil  tho  usual  noisos  and 

[movements  of  the  camp  behind  bim.     Next  day  tbe  men  left 

[iu  tbe  ramp  realized  tbe  trick  their  monareh  hud  played  upon 

[  them,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Seyihians ; 

but  Darius  bnd  got  bis  start,  and  was  nhio  to  reach  tlie  bridge 

of  boats  before  his  pursuers  came  upon  bim.     They  were  more 

ijZQobilo  than  biit  troops,  but  they  missed  their  quarry  in  the 

irkneea.    At  the  river  tlie  retreating  Persians  "were  brought 

an  extremity  of  fear,"  f<'r  they  found  the  bridge  partially 

broken  down  and  its  northern  end  destroyed. 

At  this  point  a  voice  echoes  don-n  tbe  centuries  to  us.    We 

A  group  of  dLimayed  Persians  standing  about  tlio  Great 

[^King  upon  the  bank  of  the  etrcaniing  river;  we  see  the  masses 

baited  troops,  hungry  and  war-worn;  a  trail  of  battered 

ansport  stretebes  away  towards  the  horison,  upon  which  at 

uy  time  tlie  advance  guarda  of  the  pursuers  may  appear.  There 

it  not  madi  noise  in  spite  of  tbe  multitude,  bnt  rather  an  in- 

qniring  silenoe.    Standing  out  like  a  pier  from  thi^  furtlier  aide 

of  the  great  stream  are  the  rtMnains  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  an 
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enigmn.  .  .  .  We  ctnnot  disoeni  whether  there  are  men  over 
there  or  not  The  shippitif^  of  the  lonun  Qreeke  seems  still  to 
be  drawn  up  on  the  further  shore,  hot  it  is  nil  very  far  away. 

"Now  thvru  wns  with  Duriug  an  Ej^ptian  who  had  a  voice 
louder  than  that  of  aaj  other  man  on  cortli,  and  tliis  mnn  Dariua 
ordered  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  bank  of  the  liter  (Danube) 
and  to  call  Histia-us  of  Mik'tus." 

This  worthy — a  day  is  to  come,  »»  we  shall  presfntly  tell, 
when  his  decapitated  head  will  be  sent:  to  Darius  at  Suoa — 
appears  approaching  slowly  acrosa  the  waters  in  n  boat 

There  is  a  parley,  and  wc  gather  that  it  is  "all  rijtht-" 

The  explanation  Hisliieus  has  to  make  is  a  complicated  one. 
Some  Scytliians  have  been  and  have  gone  again.  Scouts,  per- 
hap«,  these  were.  It  would  seem  tlierc  hud  been  a  discussion 
between  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Soytliidn&  wanted 
tbo  bridge  broken  down;  they  would  then,  they  said,  undertake 
to  finish  up  the  Persian  army  and  make  an  end  of  Darios  and 
his  empire,  and  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Aaia  could  thou  froo 
their  cities  again.  !Miltiade&,  the  Athenian,  was  for  accepting 
this  proposal.  But  liistianis  had  been  more  subtle.  Ue  would 
prefer,  be  said,  to  see  the  Persians  completely  destroyed  before 
definitely  abandoning  their  cause.  Would  the  Scythians  go 
back  and  destroy  the  Persians  to  make  sure  of  them  while  the 
Oreeks  on  their  part  de^royed  the  bridged  Anyhow,  which- 
ever side  the  Greeks  took  iinally,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  destroy  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  because 
otherwise  the  Seytliinns  might  ru*h  it.  Indeed,  even  as  they 
parleyed  the  Greeks  set  to  work  to  demolish  the  end  that  linked 
them  to  the  Scytliiaos  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  accordance 
with  the  ungjjestion.'*  of  Histiiens  the  Sovibinns  ri>do  off  in  March 
of  the  Persians,  and  so  left  the  Greeks  safe  in  either  event. 
If  Darius  escaped,  they  could  be  on  his  side;  if  he  were 
destroyed,  there  was  nothing  of  which  the  Scythians  could 
complain. 

Histiseus  did  not  put  it  quite  in  that  fashion  to  Darius.  He 
had  at  least  kept  the  shipping  and  most  of  the  bridge.  He 
represented  himself  as  the  loyal  friend  of  Persia,  and  Darius 
woa  not  disposed  to  be  too  critical.  The  Ionian  shipa  came 
over.  With  a  sense  of  immense  relief  the  remnant  of  the 
wasted  Fersiaufl  were  presently  looking  back  at  tlie  steely  flood 
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of  the  Danube  strcamioi;  wido  botwocB  thcmsi'lTeit  and  timr 
panuer&  .  .  . 

Tbe  pleasure,  and  interctft  had  fTone  out  of  tbe  European 
FXI>edition  fnr  Darius.  He  rvlunicd  to  Susa,  Imvidj;  an  army 
iu  Tliran',  undpr  a  trusted  general  Mef^tmzns.  Tliis  Moru- 
Wsua  act  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  Thrace,  aud  among  other 
states  wbich  nubmiltcd  roluctaDtly  to  Darius  was  a  kiitpiom, 
wbioh  thus  conies  into  our  history  for  the  first  time,  the  kingdom 
«f  Mat^lonia,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people  so  cIokcI;  allied 
to  the  Qrooks  that  one  nf  its  princes  had  already  beco  allowe 
1o  eomprto  and  tnke  a  prize  in  the  Olympian  fcamee. 

Darius  was  disposed  to  ren'ard  Histiieus  by  altuwing  hii 
to  build  a  city  for  himself  in  Thrace,  but  Megabszus  had  a  dif-| 
ferent  opinion  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Histia'us,  and  pm 
vailed  upon  the  king  t*>  take  him  to  Susa,  and,  under  the  titlei 
of  councillor,  to  ke^p  him  a  prisoner  there.  HistiKUs  was  at, 
fint  flattered  by  this  court  position,  and  then  realiiied  its  truet 
mouning.  Tho  Persian  court  bored  him,  and  ho  grow  homesick 
for  Miletus.  Ho  set  himself  to  make  miM-liicf,  and  was  able 
to  Ktir  up  a  revolt  against  the  Persians  among  the  Ionian  Greeks 
on  the  mainland.  The  twistings  and  turnings  of  the  story,  whtclt 
included  tbe  burning  of  Sardis  by  tho  loniaus  and  the  defeat 
of  a  Greek  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Tjidfi  (405  b.c.),  are  too  com- 
plicated to  follow  here.  It  is  a  dnrk  and  intricate  story  of 
treacheries,  cruelties,  and  hate,  in  which  tho  death  of  the  wily 
Hisiifcus  shines  almost  cheerfully.  Tho  Persian  governor  of 
SanJis,  throngb  which  town  ho  was  being  taken  on  his  way  back 
to  Susa  as  a  prisoner,  baring  mnch  the  same  opinion  of  hint' 
88  Mcgabaxns  had,  and  knowing  his  ability  to  humbug  Darius,' 
killed  him  there  and  then,  and  sent  on  tho  head  only  to  his 
master. 

Cyprus  and  tho  Greek  islands  were  dragged  into  this  contest 
that  Histiffius  bad  stirred  up,  and  at  lust  Athens.  Darius 
realised  tho  error  ho  had  made  in  turning  to  the  right  and  not 
to  the  left  when  bo  had  crossed  the  Bosphoms,  and  ho  now 
set  himself  to  the  conqueflt  of  nil  Greece,  Ho  bt'gan  with  the 
islands.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  Buhject  to  Persia,  and  ships  of 
tho  Phc-niciun  and  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  provided  the  Persians 
vith  A  fleet  by  means  of  which  one  Greek  island  after  another 
vas  subjugated. 
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Tho  fir*t  attnclc  nix>n  Grwcf  jiroper  wns  madp  in  480  b.c.  It 
was  a  sea  nttack  upon  Athens.  witlL  a  force  long  and  carefully 
prepurud  for  the  task,  the  fleet  being  prortded  with  speciaUy 
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built  transport*  for  the  conveyance  of  horsed.  This  expedition 
made  a  landing  near  Marathon  in  Attica.  The  Persians  were 
guided  into  Marattion  by  a  renegade  Greek,  Hippias,  tho  son 
of  Peisistrattis,  who  bad  been  tyraul  of  Athens.     If  Athens 
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fell,  ttien  Ilippiaa  was  to  be  it&  tyrant,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Per&ian«.  Meanwhile,  so  urgent  was  the  aense  of  a 
cruix  in  the  iffuirs  of  HcllitH,  th»t  a  mail,  »  herald  and  runner, 
went  from  AtliciLS  to  Spartu,  forgetful  of  all  feiid»,  to  aay: 
"Lat^lemonians,  tho  Athenians  make  re<]ue8t  of  you  to  come  to 
tJieir  help,  and  not  to  allow  a  city  moitt  anciently  established 
among  ttiu  Holl^nes  to  fall  into  slavery  l>y  the  nienn»  of  Hur- 
bariana;  for  even  now  Eretria  has  hecn  enHlavod  uiid  Ht^^ltas  baa 
beoome  the  weaker  by  a  city  of  renown."  Ttiia  man,  Pheidip> 
pidea,  did  the  distance  from  Alliens  to  Sparta,  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  M>  tlie  erow  ilie»,  nml  niiieh  ntore  if  we  allow  for  the 
eontoun  and  the  winding  of  the  way,  in  somethinft  under 
ei^t  and  forty  hours. 

But  before  the  Spartans  could  arrive  on  the  »c«np  the  battle 
wai  joined.  The  Athenians  rharped  the  enemy.  Thoy  fought 
— "in  A  memorable  fashion:  for  tliey  were  the  first  of  alt  the 
Hellenes  about  whom  we  know  who  went  to  attack  the  enem.y 
lit  a  nin,  and  ihey  were  the  6rst  alao  who  endured  to  face  the 
ilediao  garments  and  the  men  who  wore  them,  whereas  up  to 
ihia  time  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  was  to  the  Hellenes  a 
terror  to  bear." 

The  Persian  win^  gave  before  thia  impetuous  attack,  but 
the  centre  held.  The  Athenians,  however,  were  cool  aa  welt 
aa  vigorous;  they  let  the  wings  run  and  closed  in  on  the  flanks 
of  the  centre,  whereupon  the  main  body  of  the  I'crsinns  fled 
to  their  ihipt.  Se\'en  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Atlie- 
niana;  the  rc^t  f^ot  away,  and,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  sail 
round  to  Athens  and  seize  the  city  before  the  nrmy  returned 
thither,  the  fleet  made  a  retreat  to  Asia.  Let  Herodotus  close 
the  atory  with  a  paragraph  that  still  further  euliKhtena  us  upon 
the  trsnendoiia  prestige  of  the  Medea  at  this  time: 

"Of  the  I^cedemoniiiiis  there  came  to  Athens  two  tliousand 
after  the  full  moon,  making  great  haste  to  bo  in  time,  so  that 
they  arrived  iu  Attica  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Sparta: 
and  though  ihey  had  eome  too  lute  for  the  battle,  yet  thc>'  de- 
sired to  behold  the  Modes;  and  accordingly  they  went  on  to 
Marathon  and  looked  at  the  bodies  of  the  slain :  then  afterwards 
they  departed  home,  commending  Ibe  Athenians  and  the  work 
which  the}'  bad  done." 
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So  Greece,  unified  for  a  while  by  fear,  Rsmed  Iier  Stft  victo^l 
over  PtT»ia.  The  news  came  to  Darius  ^iinultniioouflly 
the  news  of  a  rebellion  in 
Egypt,  and  he  died  while  still 
nndeeidcd  in  which  direction 
to  turn.  HiB  aon  und  siiecee- 
Bor,  Xcrxc*,  turned  firm  to 
'Egypt  and  set  up  a  Penian 
Itrap  there;    then  for   fonr 

trs  he  prepared  a  second 
^Ataek  upon  (irccce.  Says 
Herodotus,  who  vas,  one  murt 
remembar,  a  patriotic  Greek, 
appronehing  now  to  the  ctitnoz 
of  his  History: 

"For  what  nation  did 
Xerxes  not  lead  out  of  Asia 
a^inst  Hvllns  ?  and  what 
water  was  not  exhausted, 
beinf;  drunk  by  his  hoitt,  ex- 
cept only  the  preat  rivers  t 
For  some  supplied  ships,  and 
others  were  appointed  to  serve 
in  the  land  army;  to  some  it 
was  appointed  to  fiinitsh 
cavalry,  and  to  others  veswls 
to  earrr  horMs,  while  they 
memd  in  the  expedition  them- 
adves  also;  others  were  or- 
dered to  fum)!>h  Hhip«  of  war 
for  tbe  bridle,  and  others 
again  ships  with  provisiona." 

Xerxc«  p«»»(hI  into  Europe, 
not  as  Dariu9  did  at  the  half- 
mile  croHsing  of  the  B09- 
phoru!,  but  at  the  Hellespont 


AV.M 


foiSSar,  fovnJi  nor  ^urxtfuiv; 


(=  the  Dardanelles).  In  his  account  of  the  assembling  of  the 
gr«it  army,  and  its  march  from  Sardiii  to  the  ilcUespont,  the 
poet  in  Herodotus  takes  possneion  of  the  historian.    The  great 
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loM  pkiMS  in  »pkii<loiir  hy  Trof,  nnd  X«rxe«,  wiio  allliougit  a 
PeraiBn  »nA  a  Barbarian,  ae^-mi  to  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
cltMicul  education,  turns  afido,  luivs  our  higtorian,  to  visit  the 
ciudel  of  Priam.  The  Hellespont  vas  bridged  at  Abydos,  and 
upon  8  kill  was  set  a  marble  iliroue  from  which  Xvrxc«  stir- 
teycd  the  whole  array  of  hiw  forces. 

"And  seeing  all  the  Hellespont  covered  over  with  tb«  Hbip« 
nod  all  the  shores  and  the  plains  of  Abydos  full  of  men,  then 
Xerxes  pronounced  himself  a  happy  man,  and  after  that  he 
fell  to  weeping.  Artabanufi.  his  undo,  therefore  percoivinit 
hini — the  «ame  who  at  first  boldly  declared  his  opinion  adviHing 
Xent««  not  to  much  against  Hollas — this  man,  1  say,  havinj; 
observed  Xente*  wept,  asked  na  follows:  'O  kinjr,  bow  fa? 
different  from  one  another  are  the  thin^^  which  lliou  hast 
dono  now  and  a  short  while  before  now  I  for  having  pronounced 
ihvself  a  happy  man,  tliou  art  now  shedding  tears.'  He  said: 
'Yet,  for  after  I  had  reckoned  up,  it  came  into  my  mind  to 
feel  pity  at  tlie  thought  bow  brief  was  the  whole  life  of  man, 
teeing  that  of  these  multitudes  not  one  will  bo  alive  when  a 
hundred  years  hsv©  gone  by,'  " 

This  may  not  be  exact  history,  but  it  is  great  poetry.  It  is 
as  splendid  as  anything  in  The  Dynasts. 

llie  Persian  fleet,  coasting  from  headluud  tu  headland,  ac- 
eompanied  this  land  mnltilnde  during  its  march  southward ;  but 
■  violent  storm  did  the  Heci  grt-at  dama^'  and  400  sliips  woro 
lost,  including  much  com  transport.  At  first  the  unitetl  Hellenes 
inarched  out  to  meet  the  invaders  at  the  Vale  of  Teinpe  near 
Mount  Olympus,  but  afterwards  retrwitcd  through  Thessaiy, 
and  ehoiie  at  last  to  awnit  thi*  advancing  PcrHians  at  a  place 
railed  Thermopyte,  whcro  at  that  time — 2, .100  years  have 
altered  these  things  greatly — there  was  n  great  eliif  on  the  liind- 
wsrd  side  and  the  sea  to  the  east,  with  a  track  scaroely  wide 
enough  for  a  ehariot  MwoctL  Tho  great  adranlago  to  the 
Greeks  of  this  position  at  Thcmiopylip  was  that  it  prevented  the 
use  of  either  cavalry  or  chariots,  and  narrowed  the  battle  front 
so  aa  to  minimize  their  numerical  ineqnslity.  And  there  the 
Pereians  joined  battle  with  them  one  summer  day  in  the  year 
480  B.C. 

For  three  days  tlie  Greeks  held  this  groat  army,  and  did 
them  much  damage  with  small  loss  to  themselves,  and  tlven 
on  the  third  day  a  dctaehniimt  of  Persians  appeared  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Orecks,  baving  learnt  of  «  vray  over  ihc  mounUiDi 
from  A  pefi&ant.  Tbcro  wvro  httty  discuiuious  amoo^  the  tirvcJcs; 
some  were  for  withdrawing,  some  for  liolilin^  out.  The  leader 
of  the  whole  forcv,  Ijemiiijuii,  was  for  Htuying;  and  wilh  hiu 
bo  would  keep,  he  said,  300  Spartans.  The  n»t  of  the  Gredc 
annv  vould,  meauwhile,  make  good  it«  retrvat  to  the  next  do- 
fenmible  pasa.  The  Thespian  contingent  of  700,  however,  re- 
fused to  fall  back.  They  preferred  to  stay  and  die  with  tbS' 
Spartans.  Also  a  contiiif>ieiit  of  400  Thebana  reniaiued.  Ai 
Thebes  afterwarda  joined  the  Persians,  [hero  is  a  story  that 
tbc«o  Tbcbflna  were  detained  by  force  afrainst  their  will,  which 
seems  on  military  ns  well  as  hiHtoricnl  gruund.-t  impr^able. 
Tbcee  1,400  stayed,  and  were,  after  a  conflict  of  Iieroic  c|uality, 
slain  to  a  man.  Two  Spartans  bap|>eticd  1u  be  away,  alck  with 
ophthalmia.  When  they  heard  the  news,  one  woa  too  ill  to 
move;  tlie  other  made  his  helot  guide  him  to  the  battle,  and 
there  struck  blindly  until  be  was  killed.  The  other,  Ariato* 
domus,  wu»  taken  away  with  the  retreating  troop*,  and  rctiimod 
to  Sparta,  where  bo  was  not  actually  punished  for  his  conduct,  _ 
but  was  known  as  Tresas,  "the  man  who  retreated."  It  wat  ■ 
enough  to  di^tingiiiHh  him  frtm  all  other  Spartans,  and  he  fi>A 
himself  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Plats^a  a  year  later,  perforruiuft 
prodigies  of  reckless  couraf^e.  .  .  .  For  a  whole  day  this  little 
band  bad  held  the  pass,  assailed  in  front  and  rear  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Persians.  They  bad  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
main  Greek  army,  they  had  inflicted  grcut  losws  on  tbo  in- 
vaders, and  tliey  had  raised  the  prestige  of  the  Greek  warrior 
over  that  of  the  Mede  higher  e>ren  tlian  the  victory  of  Marathon 
had  done. 

The  Persian  cavalry  and  transport  filtered  slowly  through 
tlio  narrow  passage  of  Thermopylte.  and  marvbcd  on  towards 
Athens,  while  a  series  of  naval  encounters  went  on  at  wo.  Th^ 
Hellenic  fleet  retreated  before  tbo  adranoe  of  the  Peniau  ship- 
pinff,  which  suflfered  seriously  throu^i  its  oomperative  ignorance 
of  the  intricate  coasts  and  of  the  tricks  of  the  local  weather. 
Weight  of  nunilwrs  carried  the  Persian  army  forward  to 
Athena;  now  that  Tbermopylie  was  lost,  there  was  no  Una  of 
defence  nearer  than  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  this  meant 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  intervening  territory,  including 
Athens.  The  popnlalion  had  either  to  Qy  or  submit  to  tb« 
Persians.    Thebca  witli  alt  Bsotia  submitted,  and  was  preaaed 
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into  the  Persian  iinnv,  exc^t  one  town,  Plabea,  whose  in- 
babilnnlH  AM  to  Alliens.  The  tiini  of  Athens  came  next,  and 
(Treat  elTorw  were  madi'  to  pprsuade  her  to  make  terms;  but, 
iostoad,  tfao  whole  popiilutton  dotcrminod  to  ahaiidnn  werything 
end  tnko  to  the  nJiipping.  The  women  and  non-combatants  were 
rarricd  to  Salamis  and  varions  adjacent  islands.  Only  a  few 
iwoplu  till  old  to  move  and  a  f^w  diRsenticntd  reBiained  in  the 
Town,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persians  and  burnt.  The 
aacred  objecta,  statues,  etc,  which  were  burnt  at  thia  time,  were 
afterwarda  buried  in  the  Aoropoiia  by  tlie  retnminK  Alhenians, 
and  have  Hood  dujf  tip  in  Aur  own  day  with  the  marks  of  burn- 
tag  vioiblo  iijuin  them.  Xerxes  sent  off  n  mounted  rocsftenfrer 
10  Suaa  with  the  news,  and  he  invited  the  sons  of  Peisistratiis, 
wbom  ho  had  brou^it  back  with  him,  to  enter  upon  their  in- 
heritance and  sacrifice  after  the  Athenian  manner  upon  the 
Acropolis. 

Ucaowbiio,  the  Hellenic  confederate  dct- 1  hud  oomc  round  to 
Baltmis,  and  in  the  council  of  war  there  were  bitter  difTercnccs 
of  opinion.  Corinth  and  the  statea  behind  the  Isthmus  wanted 
the  fleet  to' fall  Ivaek  to  that  position,  alsndonin);  the  cities  of 
Megara  und  .Kpna.  Themistuclcs  insisted  with  all  his  force 
on  fifr^tiiig  in  the  narrows  of  Salamis.  The  majority  was 
fteadily  in  favour  of  retreat,  when  there  suddenly  arrived  the 
news  that  retreat  was  cnt  off.  The  Persians  had  sailed  round 
SalamtH  and  hold  the  sea  on  thu  other  side.  This  news  was 
brought  by  that  Arisiidcs  tlie  Jnst,  of  whose  ostraciani  we  have 
already  told;  his  sanity  and  eloquence  did  much  to  help 
Theroiftf^les  to  heitrten  the  hesitating  cf^mmauder!).  These  two 
men  had  formerly  been  bitter  antafroniets;  but,  with  a  Reneros- 
ity  rare  in  thoae  days,  they  forgot  their  differences  before  the 
common  danger.    At  dawn  the  Greek  ships  pulled  out  to  battle. 

The  fleet  before  them  was  s  fleet  more  composite  and  lees 
united  than  their  own.  But  it  was  about  three  times  as  great. 
On  one  winp  wero  the  Phipnieians,  on  the  other  Ionian  OreeJts 
fri>m  Asia  and  the  Tslendi*.  Some  of  the  latter  fought  stoutly; 
others  remembered  that  they,  too,  were  Greeks.  The  Greek  ships, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  mostly  manned  by  freemen  fighting  for 
thpir  homes.  Thmuirhout  the  early  hours  the  battle  rap>d  con- 
fusedly. Then  it  became  evident  to  Xerxes,  wnfching  the  combat, 
that  bin  Hret  was  attempting  flight.   The  flight  became  disaster. 

JSencea  had  taken  his  seat  to  watch  the  btttle.     He  saw  bia 
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giOlejs  ninmed  b;  the  sharp  prows  of  other  frallc.Ts;  hu  fij^t- 
ing-mea  shot  down ;  his  «hips  twarded.  Much  of  the  .<tea-ii(;htinf( 
in  iboM  days  was  done  by  rammitiir;  the  bi^  (icallcre  bore  down 
their  o)^>onent«  hv  siiporior  weiglit  of  impact,  or  stiejtred  off 
their  oara  and  so  dosirovod  tlicir  man<PumQg  power  and  l«ft 
th«oi  helpless.    Precxnitly,  Xerxvi  saw  that  some  of  bis  brokea 


SoJiii^^  ^  tilt 
Pcrrion  bMhfguarJ 


Darius  at  Sun.,) 
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ahipa  were  sarrendpriafc-  Id  the  water  he  eould  see  the  botd* 
of  Gierica  twitniuing  to  Und ;  but  "ui  the  Harbaham  the  Rrmter 
smbeor  penabed  in  the  sea.  sot  knoviof;  bov  to  bwud.'*  The 
cfauMor  attempt  of  the  haid-prwecd  first  Une  of  the  Pereias 
Sect  10  put  about  led  to  iodeKribaUe  conftmon.  Some  were 
rammed  by  the  rear  Ehipe  of  their  own  aide.  This  ancient  abip- 
piait  was  poor,  onanwurthy  stuff  by  any  modem  standards. 
The  west  winii  wu  blowing  atwl  many  of  the  fandnsi  afaipa  of 
Xonas  wan  now  driAu«g  t^fj  9^0^  bis  sii^t  to  be  wndced 
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u  Oie  0oAst  beyond.  Others  vera  being  towi^  townrds  SalumU 
by  the  Grodcs.  Otbem,  less  injnrcd  anil  still  in  fi^htinjf  trim, 
were  otaktnfr  for  tlie  ImhicIics  c1o:<o  bciionth  him  thiit  would  Mng 
them  under  tlip  protection  of  his  army.  Sc-flttered  ovor  the 
farther  sea,  bcjoud  ihp  headlands,  remote  and  vague,  were  ships 
in  flight  and  Grwk  Bhip«  in  pnrsiiit,  SluwW,  incident  by  in- 
cident, the  disaster  had  unfolded  under  his  oj-e*.  We  can 
imitnoo  ximething  of  the  conitni;  and  (P>iiig  of  mwflewg^^rs,  the 
iasiimg  of  futile  orders,  the  changes  of  plan,  throughout  the 
day.  In  the  morning  Xerxi'«  had  come  out  prorided  with  tnhleit 
to  martc  the  most  suMOtiaful  of  his  cumnundcrs  for  reward,  in 
be  gold  <'f  the  siinsvt  lio  Hehcld  tli©  »e*  po»s¥r  of  Persia  utterly 
"^Ittewd,  Huolten  and  destroypd,  and  the  Greek  floot  over  af^aioA 


Satamia  unhrolccn  and  triumphant,  orderiof;  its  ranica,  as  if 
atill  incredulous  of  victory. 

.'The  Persian  anny  remained  as  if  in  indecision  for  some  days 
dote  to  the  scene  of  this  sea  fight,  and  then  began  to  retreat  to 
TliMsaly,  wherp  it  whm  proposed  to  winter  and  rosunio  the  cam- 
paign. But  Xerxei^,  like  Bariua  I  before  him,  had  conceived  s 
diaf^st  for  European  i;anipaigna.  Ho  was  afraid  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  of  l>oflts.  With  part  of  the  army  be  went 
on  to  the  TIeIIe!-r>"n*t  leaving  the  mnin  force  in  Thewaly  under 
B  general,  Mardonius.  Of  bis  own  retreat  the  historian  relates : 
'■T^Tiithersocver  thov  came  on  the  march  and  to  whatever 
nation  ^liey  seiied  the  erops  of  that  people  and  used  them  for 
provisioM;  and  if  they  found  no  crops,  then  they  took  the  pass 
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which  was  growing  up  from  tbe  earth,  and  etripped  off  tlio  baric  j 
from  the  trees  and  plucked  down  the  tenvc«  and  devoured  them; 
alike  of  the  cultivated  treea  and  of  those  growinp  wild ;  and  they ' 
left  nothing  bt^himl  (hem:  thus  tho;>'  did  hy  reason  of  funiine. 
Thon  plai^io  too  seized  upon  the  army  anil  dysentery,  which  de- 
stroyed them  hy  the  way,  atid  doiiio  of  thciii  also  who  were  sick 
the  king  left  twhind.  laying  chat^  upon  the  cities  where  at  ths  | 
time  he  chanced  to  be  in  his  march,  to  take  care  of  them  and 
support  them ;  of  tlie»e  ho  loft  some  in  Thcsitaly,  niid  some  at ! 
Siri«  in  Pnicmin.  and  »<>me  in  Macedonia.  .  .  .  When,  pasainfpj 
on  from  Thrace  they  came  to  the  passage,  tlicy  crowtcd  over  tho 
Hellespont  in  hai>tc  to  Abydo«  hy  means  of  the  ships,  for  thoy 
did   not   6nd   the  floating   hndf;;eA  still   siretchod   ncrofw,    hut  J 
hrokcn  up  by  a  storm.    While  aiayiti];  there  for  a  time  Ihey  had  1 
dtstribtilpd  to  them  an  allowance  of  focd  more  abundant  tlian 
they  had  had  by  tho  way,  and  from  satisfyini;  their  hungn^  with- 
out reMrnint  and  al^  from  tho  clianf^ea  of  watt?r  there  died  many 
of  thaw  in  the  army  who  hnd  remained  safe  till  tJiea.     Thoi 
Tflst  arrived  with  Xerxee  at  Sardia." 
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Tho  rest  of  the  Persian  army  remained  in  Theosaly  under 
the  eommand  of  Mardonius,  and  for  a  year  ho  maintained  an 
agp^aaire  eompaign  against  the  Greeks.  Finally,  he  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  a  pitched  hatllo  at  Platwa  (479  b.c.),  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Persian  fleet  and  a  land  army  met  with 
joint  disaster  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Mycale  on  tho  Astatic 
maiDluad,  bt^twecn  EphG9>U8  and  Mitclu».  The  I'eritiau  Hhijui, 
being  in  fear  of  the  Greeks,  had  heen  drawn  up  on  shore  and 
a  wall  built  about  thom;  but  the  Grceka  disembarked  and 
Hlormcd  this  uncloisure.  They  llien  sailed  to  the  Hellespont 
to  destroy  what  was  left  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  so  that  lat«r 
the  Persian  fugitives,  rclrcutinf;  from  Plata?a,  bad  to  cross 
by  ithippini^  at  the  Hoaphoriis,  and  did  so  with  difBculty. 

Encouraged  by  these  disasters  of  the  imperial  power,  saya 
Herodotus,  the  Ionian  citie:^  in  Asia  began  fur  a  second  time 
to  revolt  againat  the  Persians. 

•Vith  this  tho  ninth  l"wk  of  the  Uititory  of  HeroHottu  oomes 
to  an  end.  Ho  was  bom  al>out  481  b.c.,  »o  that  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Platxea  he  was  a  child  of  Ave  years  old.    Much 
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of  tlic  Htibstaiirv  of  hiti  storv  vra«  fathered  hy  liitn  from  acton 
ia,  Btid  e;»-wilDC<«9ea  of,  tbe  ffreat  erents  be  relalw.  Tfao  war 
>til)  druggvd  on  for  a  long  time;  tbe  Qrvirks  itipportcd  a  re- 
bellion s^in5t  PersiBn  nilc  in  Kgj-pt,  and  tried  MnanwosHfuIIy 
lo  take  CvpniB;  it  did  cot  end  until  about  449  nx.  Tbcn  the 
Greek  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Oreek  cities  io  tbe  Black 
Sen  remained  genernllv  froo,  but  Cypnin  iind  Epypt  cuntimiod 
Bader  Persian  rule.  Ilenxiotufl,  wlio  had  been  Iwrn  a  Persian 
rabject  in  the  Ionian  city  of  Hulirurna«sus,  was  five  and  (htrty 
Team  old  by  tbnt  time,  and  he  mntit  hnve  taken  nn  enrly  o^ 
portimity  after  this  peace  of  riititing  Babylon  and  Persia.  Ho 
prol>iiMy  went  to  Athens,  wiib  his  History  rendy  to  recito, 
about  438  b.c. 

The  idea  of  a  prctt  union  of  Greece  for  a^-^^rflHsion  aj^insC 
Ponia  was  not  a1((^rether  Htninf^  to  UerodotiiH.     Some  of  bia 
readers  suspect  him  of  writrnii:  to  enfortv  it     It  was  cortiitnlj 
in  the  air  at  that  time.     He  describes  AriBtaporas,  the  aon-in- 
Inw  of  ni8tia?ii»,  as  showing;  the  Rparlaiis  ''a  tablet  of  bronzo 
on  which  was  en^aved  a  map  of  the  whole  esrth  with  all  the 
SOBS  and  rivers."     Ho  inakex  Ariata^ras  say:    "These  Bar- 
bnriatin  are  not  valiant  in  fi^t.     Yon,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
now  attained  to  the  ntmost  skill  in  war.    They  fi^Iit  with  bow» 
and  arrows  and  a  short  spear:  (hoy  po  into  battle  wearing 
troupers  and  having  cap«  on  their  heads.     Yon  have  perfected 
ynur  weapons  and  discipline.     They  are  easily  to  be  conquered. 
Not  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have  what  ihcy  possess; 
^Id,  silver,  bronze,  embroidered  ^rments.  beasts  and  nlaves; 
alt  (Aw  i/ou  miyht  have  for  yourselves,  if  you  SO  detired." 
It  was  a  hundred  years  before  tliese  BUgjcMtions  bore  fruit 
Xerxes  was  murdorpd  in  his  palace  about  -Ifi5  B.C.,  and  there- 
after Persia  made  no  further  attempts  «t  wnquest  in  Europe. 
We  have  no  such  knowledge  of  the  thine^  that  were  happening 
in  the  empire  of  the  Great  King  a«  we  ha,ve  of  tlie  occurreneee 
in  the  little  states  of  Central  Greece.    Greece  had  suddcuiy  be- 
gun to  produce  literature,  und  put  itself  upon  record  as  no  other 
nation  bad  e^'cr  <lono  hitherto.     After  ^"fl  b.c.   (Plat»B)   the 
spirit  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  government  of  the  Mcdes 
and  Persians.     Tbe  empire  of  the  Great  King  enters  upon  a 
period  of  decay.     An  Artaxerxes,  a  second  Xerxes,  a  second 

I  Darius,     piss    acrosi     the    sta^;     there     are    rebellions     in 
Egypt    and    Syria;     the     Mcdes     rebel;     a     second     Arta- 
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zcrxos  utid  a  socuiitl  Cynis,  his  brother,  &g\it  for  the  thnMMi 
TliU  liiftlor^  u  even  as  the  hislury  of  Babj'lonia,  Assyrin,  aa4'^ 
Egj'pt  in  the  older  timeg.     li  i&  autocracy  revertinji;  to  its  nor: ' 
m*l  Btttio  of  pttlnco  crime,  blood-Atained  iiia^i ficruce,  siid  morale 
squalor.    But  the  last-numed  struggle  producwl  a  Greek  master-1 
picco,  for  this  socotid  Cyrus  collwted  hq  onuy  of  (Jn-fk  mcr- 
ccDuricfi  Aiid  umrvlicd  into  Babylonia,  and  was  there  killed  at 
the  mmnent  of  victory  over  Artazcrzos  IL     Thereupon,  tbfl' 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  left  with  no  one  to  employ  them,  mado 
a  rctreQt  to  the  coast  again  (401  b.c.),  and  this  retreat  was. 
imniortulizod  in  u  hook,  «no  of  the  fir»t  of  personal  war  bookSi 
iho  AtMbtiifii,  by  their  leader  Xenophou. 

Murders,  nn'alt8,  chnatiitoincnts,  disasters,  cunning  alli(UiceA|| 
and  b«so  hotrnynli*,  and  no  Herodoluft  (o  rewrd  tbcin.     Such  it 
the  textiiro  of  Porftian  history.     An  Anaxerxea  III,  covered' 
with  blood,  ilouriiihcs  dimly  for  a  time.     "Artozcrxcs  III   il 
«iid  lo  have  l»ccn  murdered  by  Ragoaa,  who  places  Antes,  tho  i 
youngest  of  tlie  king's  sons,  on  tiie  llirone  only  to  slay  him 
in  turn  when  ho  M-omcd  to  be  con  t4>m  pis  ting  independent  to- 
lion."  '     So  it  goes  on. 

Athens,  prospering  for  a  time  after  the  Persian  repulse,  was 
smitten  by  tbo  plaj^io  in  which  PeHctctt,  its  grcutMt  ruler,  died . 
(428  B.r,),  But,  as  a  iiotoworlhy  fact  lunidst  these  confusions, 
the  Ten  Thousand  of  Xenophon  were  scattering  now  among 
the  Greek  cities,  repeating  from  their  own  experience  tho 
declamtion  of  Aristagonta  that  tho  Persian  empire  was  a  rich 
confusion  which  it  would  be  very  easy  for  resolute  meo  to 
conquer. 

■Wlncklcr,  in  Uelmolt'*  Unittriit  ifutory. 
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GREEK  THOUGHT  IN  RELATION  TO  HUMAN 
SOCIETY 

S  1.  Thfi  Athem  of  PericUti.  %  2.  Socraies.  §  3.  Phdoaiui 
the  Aaulemt/.  §  4.  Ari«ioile  and  the  Lyemtm.  ^  fi.  Fhi- 
losophy  becomes  Unworldly.  §  (I.  Tfrn  Qvality  and  LimHor 
tions  of  Greek  Thought. 

81 

GREEK  bUtorj-  for  Uie  next  fori;  yean  after  Ptnttca  aa<] 
Mycale  is  b  story  of  comparutive  peace  and  trauqmtlity. 
Theru  were  wars,  but  they  were  oot  iiit<.-ii$u  wiirs.  For 
a  little  while  in  Athens,  for  a  section  of  the  proisperoua,  there 
WBB  Icimre  and  opportunity.  And  by  a  combination  of  acci- 
dents and  throngb  the  character  of  a  aniall  group  of  people, 
thia  leisure  and  opiwrtunity  produced  the  most  mcnioruble  re- 
Rulla.  Much  beautiful  literature  was  produced;  tbe  plastic 
•rta  flourish)^,  and  tlie  foundations  of  inodoru  science, 
already  laid  by  the  earlier  philoeophers  of  the  Ionian  Greek 
eitioe,  were  consolidated.  Then,  after  an  interlude  of  IJfty  odd 
yeura,  tbe  long-smouldering  ho.ttility  between  Athena  and 
Sparta  hnA:e  out  into  a  fierce  and  exbaustinj;  war,  wUicli  sapped . 
at  last  tfao  vitality  of  this  creative  movemeol 

Thia  war  la  known  in  hiatoiy  as  the  PeIoponne«ian  War;  it 
went  on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  wasted  all  the  power  of 
Greece.  At  fintt  Athena  was  in  the  ascendant,  then  Sparta. 
Then  orosc  Thebes,  a  city  not  fifty  miles  from  Athens,  to  over 
shadow  Sparta.  Once  more  Athena  flared  into  intporlance  as 
the  bead  of  n  confederation.  Tt  is  a  atory  of  narrow  rivalries 
and  inexplicable  hatreds  that  would  have  %'aniahod  long  ago  out 
of  tlie  memories  of  men.  were  it  twt  that  it  is  recorded  and 
reflected  in  a  great  literatura 

Through  all  this  time  Persia  appears  and  reappears  as  the 
ally  first  of  tliis  league  and  then  of  that.    About  the  middle  of 
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lis  bad  made  AthetiB  free  and  fearless,  and,  without  any 
prcat  excesses  of  power,  predominant  in  her  world.     It  wo* 
tfa«    work  of  a  quite  xmall  group  of  men.     A  number  of  her 
citizens  lived  for  the  better  part  of  a  generation  under  eon- 
<litioua  which,  in  all  nges,  have  dixpoaed  men  to  produce  j(nod 
ciiiil  beautiful  work ;  tlir-v  were  fteciire,  they  were  free,  and  they 
liad  pride:  and  tlie.v  wito  without  that  leniptalion  of  appar- 
ent atid  unchaIIon|;;cd  powvr  which  disposca  alt  of  us  to  inflict 
-wrongs  upon  our  fellow  men.     When  political  life  narrowed 
<)ow^  again  to  the  waste  and  crimen  of  a  fratricidal  war  witb 
Sp«urta,  there  was  so  hroaid  and  well-fed  a  flame  of  intellectual 
activity  burning  that  it  lasted  Uirouf;li  all  the  windy  diatreoses 
of  this  war  and  beyond  tlie  brief  lifetimo  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  a  period  altogcthor  of  more  than  ■  hundred  years 
after  the  wars  began. 

Flushed  with  victory  and  the  sense  of  freedom  fairly  won, 
the  people  of  Athen.<)  did  for  a  time  rise  towards  nobility.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  great  demagogue,  Pericles,  the  chief  offi- 
cial of  the  Athenian  general  udscnihly,  and  a  politician  states- 
man rather  of  the  calibre  of  Gladstone  or  Lincoln  in  modem 
bintory.  they  were  set  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  cily  and 
expanding  their  commerce.  For  a  time  they  were  capable  of 
following  a  generons  leader  generously,  and  Fate  gave  them  a 
generous  leader.  In  Pericles  there  was  mingled  in  the  strang- 
BBt  fashion  political  ability  with  a  real  living  paimton  for  deep 
and  higl)  and  Wautiful  things.  ITo  kept  in  power  for  over 
thirty  yearn.  Ho  was  a  man  of  extmordiuur}-  vigour  and  lib- 
erulily  of  mind.  He  stumped  tlieso  qualities  upon  bis  time. 
As  Winckler  has  remarked,  tlie  Athenian  deniocracy  had  for 
a  time  "the  face  of  Pericles."  He  was  sustained  by  what  was 
probably  a  very  great  and  noble  friiMidsliip.  There  was  a  woman 
of  unusual  education,  Aapasia,  from  Miletus,  whom  he  could 
not  marry  because  of  the  law  that  mtrictod  the  citizenship  of 
Athens  to  the  home-Iiom,  I'ul  wlio  was  in  effect  his  wife;  She 
played  a  large  part  in  gathering  about  him  men  of  unu.i»al 
gifts.  All  the  gre«t  writers  of  the  time  knew  her,  and  sev- 
eral have  praised  her  wi«dom.  PIntarvh,  it  is  true,  aecuMS 
her  of  instigating  a  irouhlcsnmc  and  dangerous  but  finally  sue- 
cesefnl  war  iigainsl  Kamai.  but,  as  be  himself  shows  later,  this 
was  necessitated  by  the  naval  boetility  of  the  Samians,  which 
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thnxtened  the  overseas  trade  oi  Athens,  upon  whidi  all  tlio 
proepority  of  ttio  ropublic  dvpoiidcd. 

Mcu's  unitiitioiia  are  apt  to  reflect  the  standnrds  of  thoir  iii- 
timat4!«.  Fcriclcs  was  content,  at  any  rate,  to  serve  aa  a  loader 
in  Athena  rather  tlian  to  doininalo  us  u  (yraitt.  Allia&Cdi  werp 
formed  under  his  guidance,  new  colonies  and  trading  ^^^fH 
were  ostitbliAhed  fnmi  Italy  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  treaainB 
of  the  league  at  Delos  were  brought  to  Athens.  Convinced  of 
his  eecurity  fTx>m  Persia.  IVriclcs  spent  the  war  board  of  the 
tllies  upon  tJic  beaiiti6cation  of  his  city.  This  was  an  unright- 
eous thing  to  do  by  our  modern  standards,  but  it  was  not  a 
base  or  (;n>edy  thing  to  do.  Athens  had  aocotnpli»ihcd  the  work 
of  the  Oelian  League,  and  is  not  the  labourer  vorthy  of  his 
hire?  This  seanestration  tnado  a  lime  of  exceptional  oppoT^ 
tnnity  for  architerta  and  artists.  The  Partbenon  of  Athens, 
whose  niins  are  still  a  thing  of  beauty,  waa  but  the  crown  set 
upon  the  elustering  glorlc*  of  the  Athens  Porielee  rebuilt.  Such 
sculptures  as  tliose  of  Phidias,  Hyron,  and  Polyclitua  that  still 
a^lr^■ivp,  witness  to  the  artistic  quality  of  tho  time. 

The  reader  inu»t  bear  in  niiud  Ibat  illuminating  remark  o£ 
Winckler's,  which  says  that  this  renascent  Athens  boro  for  a 
time  tho  face  of  .Pericles.  It  was  the  peculiar  geniua  of  tbia 
man  and  of  bia  atmonphere  that  let  loose  the  gonius  of  men 
about  him,  and  attracted  men  uf  great  Intetlcciual  vigour  to 
Athena.  Athens  wore  bis  fuco  for  a  time  ag  one  wears  a  mask, 
and  then  became  restless  and  desired  to  put  bim  oside.  There 
waa  vcnr'  little  that  was  great  and  generous  about  the  common 
Athenian.  Wu  have  told  of  tlie  spirit  of  one  sample  voter  for 
the  ostracism  of  Aristides,  and  Lloyd  (in  his  Age  of  Pfriclea) 
declares  that  the  Athenians  would  not  suffer  the  name  of 
Miltindes  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  The  sturdy  self-respect  of  the  common  rotcrs  re- 
volted presently  against  the  beautiful  buildings  rising  about 
them;  against  the  favours  -ihown  to  such  sculptors  as  Phidias 
over  popular  worthies  in  tho  same  line  of  business;  against 
tbe  donations  made  to  a  mere  foreigner  like  Herodotua  of 
Ilalicaniasaus;  against  the  insulting  preference  of  Pericles 
for  the  compauy  and  conversation  of  a  Milesian  woman.  The 
public  life  of  Pericles  wa^  conspicuously  orderly,  and  that  pres- 
ently set  the  man  in  tho  street  thinking  that  his  private  life 
must  be  very  corrupt.    One  gathers  that  Pericles  was  "superior'' 
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in  his  deniMRnur;  lio  betnyod  at  times  a  contempt  for  the 
citizens  he  wned. 

"Pericic*  acquired  not  only  an  elevation  o(  sentiment,  and 
t  loftiness  and  purity  of  stjlo  far  removed  fmni  the  low  ex- 
prtwsion  of  the  vulgar,  but  likewise  r  gravity  of  couutenauco 
n-hicb  relaxed  not  into  liiugfat«r,  a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice, 
an  easy  deportment,  and  a  decency  of  dre»s  wliicli  no  vehemence 
of  speaking  over  put  into  disorder.     Tbuee  tbin^  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  excited  admiration  in  all  that  saw  him.    Such 
was  bis  conduct,  when  a  vile  and  abandoned  fellow  loaded  bim 
a  whole  day  with  n-pronchoA  and  al>u»c;  he  boro  it  with  patience 
and  silence,  and  continued  in  public  for  the  despateh  of  some 
urK«-nt  alTuirs.     In  the  eveiiin);  ho  walked  softly  home,  tbis 
iiitpndent  wretch  fnllowiu^,  und  insultinf^  him  all  the  way  with 
tlio   most  scurrilous  lungiiagc.     And  as  it  was  dark  when  be 
cBme  to  his  own  door,  he  ordered  one  of  hi»  servants  to  taka 
'a  torch  and  light  the  man  home;.    The  poet  Ion,  however,  says 
lio  was  proud  and  su|>erciIiouB  in  conversation,  and  that  there 
"was  a  ^reat  deal  of  vanity  and  contenipl  of  otheri»  mixed  with 
kin  dignity  of  miiiiner.  .  .  .  lie  ajipt^rvd  not  in  the  streets 
except  wb^  he  went  to  the  fomm  or  the  senate  bouse.     He 
decliued  the  invitations  of  his  friondit,  and  all  social  entertain- 
jDL'nts  and  n-creations;  ing<imuch  that  iu  the  whole  time  of  bis 
administration,  which  was  a  considerable  length,  be  never  went 
to  aup  with  any  of  bia  friends  but  once,  which  wos  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  uepbcw  Knryi>tolen)u»,  and  he  stayed  there  only 
oiitil  the  wremnny  of  libation  was  ended.     He  considered 
that  the  freedom  of  vntcrtaimncnts  takes  away  all  distinction 
•  f    office,    and    tluit    dignity    is    but    little    consistent    with 
familiarity.  .  .  ."  ' 

Tbero  was  as  yet  no  gutter  journalism  to  tell  the  world  of 
tbo  Tileness  of  the  conspicuous  and  successful;  but  the  com- 
mon man,  a  little  out  of  cuiicoit  with  hiniRelf,  found  much  con- 
Mlation  in  tbo  art  of  comedy,  which  flonriabed  excoedingiy.  The 
trrlters  of  comedy  satiiitied  that  almost  universal  craving  for 
tbe  depreciation  of  those  whose  apparent  excellence  offends 
our  self-love.  They  threw  dirt  stetdily  and  indiistrionaly  at 
Pericles  and  his  friends.  Pericles  was  part  rayed  in  u  helmet; 
a  helmet  became  bim,  and  it  is  to  be  fe«rcd  he  knew  as  much. 
This  led  to  much  joy  and  mirth  over  tbe  pleasant  suggestion 
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of  a  frielilfully  distorted  heed,  an  onion  head.     The 
on"  of  A)ipa!>iii  wrro  of  eouno  «  fruitful  vineyard  for  tho  in- 
ventions of  the  street.  .  .  , 

DrwimiiiR  souls,  weary  of  the  vulK«ritice  of  our  time,  hire 
dwired  t^  Ixr  transferred  to  the  sublime  Ape  of  Pericles.  But, 
plumped  du«Ti  into  that  Atlioiis,  they  would  have  found  tbem- 

selves  in  very  much  the  at- 
moiphero  of  tlio  lower  »ort  of 
conteiapornry  niusic-ha]l,  rery 
much  in  tho  vviti  of  our  popu- 
lar newspapers;  the  same  hot 
blast  of  braying  libol,  foul  im> 
potation,  greedy  "patri- 
otism," and  general  baseness 
would  have  blown  upon  them, 
the  "modem  note"  woo  Id 
have  pursued  them.  As  ibc 
memories  of  Platipa  and 
Salamis  faded  and  the  now 
buildings  grew  familiar, 
Pcrick-s  and  the  pride  of 
Athens  became  more  and 
more  offensive  to  the  homely 
humour  .of  tho  crowd.  He 
waa  never  ostraciioJ — his 
prc9ti|^  with  the  quieter  citi- 
zens saved  him  from  that:  but 
he  was  attacked  with  Increaa- 
iug  bo!dnL>!>a  and  steadfast- 
ness. He  lived  and  died  a  poor  man ;  be  was  perhaps  tho  moat 
honest  ai  demagogues;  but  this  did  not  save  hira  from  an 
abortive  prosecution  for  peculation.  Defeated  in  that,  his 
enemie«  re.4orted  to  a  more  devious  mothod ;  they  b^an  to  lop 
away  bis  friends. 

Religious  intolerance  and  moral  accusations  are  the  natural 
weapons  of  the  envious  agains^t  the  !eiiilen<  of  men.  His  friend 
Damon  was  oEtmctzod.  Phidias  was  attacked  for  impiety.  On 
tho  shield  of  the  grcfit  statue  of  the  goddess  Athene,  Phidias 
had  dared  to  put,  among  the  combatants  in  a  fight  betwwu 
Greeks  and  Amazons,  portraits  of  PcricU's  and  himself.  Pbidiaa 
died  in  prison.     Anaxagnras,  a  stranger  welcomed  to  Athena 
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by  Pericl«« — when  tiiere  wure  plenty  of  liooeBt  fellows  nlreadi; 
thfr©  quite  willing  to  ftatiafy  any  reasunuble  curiositic* — wu 
saying  the  stinoficM  tfainf^  about  llie  sun  xnj  stun,  and  hint- 
iag  not  obscurely  tlint  tlien>  were  ti<>  jiotU,  tmt  only  oup  atiimat- 
ing  spirit  (nous)  in  tbe  world.'  The  comedy  writors  suddenly 
found  tbey  had  d<>«\>  rcli^oiis  fvcliniK  thut  could  Iw  profoundly 
and  even  dnnjcerouHly  ahooked,  and  Anaxap>ra8  fied  tbe  throat 
of  a  proaeculion.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Aiipasiu.  Athens 
seemed  bent  upon  deporting  her,  and  Pericles  wbs  torn  be- 
tween the  woman  who  wnn  tbe  soul  of  bix  lifo  and  tbt;  un- 
l^acious  city  he  had  saved,  defended,  and  made  more  beautiful 
and  unforgettable  than  any  other  city  in  hielory.  lie  stood  up 
to  defend  Aspftaia.  he  W8§  seized  by  a  stonu  of  very  human 
emotion,  and  a«  he  epoke  be  wep« — a  ftleefut  thinj;  for  the 
ribble.     His  tears  sared  Aapasia  for  a  time. 

Tbe  Athenians  were  content  to  humiliate  Pericles,  but  he 
bad  acrved  them  ao  long  that  they  were  indisposed  to  do  without 
bim.     He  hud  been  their  leader  now  for  a  third  of  n  century. 

In  431  B.C.  camo  iho  war  with  Sparta.  Plutarch  accuses 
Periclea  of  bringing  it  on,  because  he  felt  bia  popularity  waned 
so  fa«t  that  a  war  was  needed  to  uiitko  biin  indispensable. 

"And  as  lie  himself  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  people  upoa 
Phidias's  account,  and  waa  afiaid  of  being  called  in  question 
for  it,  ho  urged  on  tho  war,  which  ua  yet  Wiis  uncertain,  and 
blew  up  that  Same  which  till  then  was  stifled  and  suppressed. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  to  obviuto  the  accusations  that  threat- 
ened him,  and  to  mitigate  the  rage  of  envy,  because  such  was  hia 
dignity  and  power,  ihat  inallimportaut  alTairs,  and  in  every  great 
danger,  the  republic  could  place  its  contidence  in  him  elone.'' 

But  the  war  was  a  slow  and  dangeroua  war,  and  the  Athenian 
people  were  impatient.  A  certuin  Cleoa  uro«e,  ambitious  to 
nust  Periclea  from  hh  tendereJiip^  There  waa  a  great  clamour 
for  a  swift  ending  of  tlie  war,  Cleon  get  out  to  be  "the  man  who 
won  tbe  war."  The  popular  pocta  got  to  work  in  this  fashion: 

"Tbou  kinir  of  fat^rrs  .  .  .  why  boast  ihj  proweio, 
Yet  shuddvr  ■(  the  K>un<l  of  «harp«ned  swords, 
Spit«  of  tbe  tUmJDR  Cleon  f 

An  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Pericles  waa  nnano- 
eeasful,  imj  Cleon  seired  the  opporiiiniiy  for  a  iironeeution. 

'  ¥or   an   arfoutit  of   hi*  view»,   Kt    Bomct**   ffarly  Orttk   Philomophf. 
Opmpna,'  Orark  Thimkera  !•  alio  ■  aood  bvok  (or  thi*  ■vcliun. 
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Pericles  was  supeudwl  from  hi»  command  and  firwd.  Tlie  fltory 
goes  thiit  bis  oldent  twn — this  was  not  the  Hon  of  Aspssia.  but 
of  a  former  wife — turned  DKainst  him,  und  puntuod  him  witii 
vilo  and  incredible  acciiutioiui.  This  young  taita  wan  carried 
ofT  by  the  plague.  Then  the  sister  of  Pericles  died,  and  then 
hie  last  Icf;itimiito  son.  When,  sft«r  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  put  thp  funeral  garlands  on  the  boy  he  wept  aloud.  Presently 
ho  himself  took  the  contagiun  and  died  (438  b,c.). 

The  nalient  farts  of  thia  brief  summary'  will  »crvo  to  show 
how  discordant  Perieles  was  with  much  of  the  life  of  his  city. 
This  inteUcetual  and  ]irli.'<tic  otitl>nitk  in  Athens  was  no  doubt 
favoured  br  the  conditions  of  the  time,  but  it  was  also  due  in 
part  to  the  apT)oaranc*  of  some  very  unusual  men.  It  wiis  not 
a  general  movement;  it  was  the  movement  ot  a  small  j{Toap  of 
people  exceptionally  placed  and  gifted. 


§2 

Another  leading  figure  in  tins  Athenian  movement,  a  figure 
still  more  out  of  hurmony  with  the  life  around  him,  and  quite 
M  much  an  original  source  and  stimulant  of  the  enduring  great- 
ness of  his  ago,  WB9  a  man  callod  Socrates,  a  sod  of  a  stone- 
mason. Ho  was  born  about  sixteen  years  later  than  Herodotus, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  be  heard  of  about  tJie  time  when 
Periclea  died.  He  himself  wrote  nothing,  but  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  talk  in  public  places.  There  waa  in  those  days  a  great 
searching  for  wisdom  going  on;  there  was  a  various  multitude 
of  leacliors  oalied  sophists  who  reiiaoncd  upon  truth,  beauiy.  and 
right  living,  and  instructed  the  developing  curiosities  and  im- 
aginations of  youth.  This  was  so  because  there  were  no  great 
priestly  schools  in  Greece.  And  into  these  discussions  this 
man  came,  a  clum«\-  and  sIo\*enty  figure,  barefooted,  gathering 
about  him  u  band  of  admirers  and  diAciplea. 

His  method  was  profoundly  sceptical;  he  believed  that  tlie 
only  poHsible  virtue  was  true  knowledge;  he  would  tolerate  no 
belief,  tio  hope  Ihut  could  not  puss  the  ultimate  acid  test.  For 
himself  this  meant  virtue,  but  for  many  of  his  weaker  followers 
it  meant  the  loss  of  buliefs  and  moral  hahiu  that  would  have 
restrained  their  impulses.  These  weaklings  became  self-excus- 
ing, self-indulging  scoundrels.  Among  his  young  associates 
wuru  Plato,  who  afterwards  immortalized  bis  method  in  a  aeriea 
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of  philosophical  dialopiM.  mid  fouiidod  the  philosophical  school 
of  tho  Acudmiy,  which  lasted  nine  hundred  ycivn,  Xeaophoa,  of 
the  Ten  Thouaand.  who  described  hia  death,  and  Isocratcs,  one 
of  tba  wiseet  of  Greek  politJc»l  thinkers;  but  there  were  also 
Critiu,  who,  when  Athens  was  utterly  defeated  bv  Spartii, 
Wis  leader  amoof;  the  Thirty  Tyrants  Appointed  by  the  Spurtuna 
to  keep  th«  cruehod  citv  under;  '  Charmidea,  who  was  killed 
beside  CriliaH  when  the  Thirty  were  overthrown ;  and  Alcibiudes. 
A  brilliant  and  complex  traitor,  who  did  much  to  lead  Athens 
into  the  diMStruun  expedition  ni^intil  Syracuse  which  destroyed 
her  MtrCDf^,  who  betrayed  ber  to  the  Spartans,  and  who  was 
■t  latit  atsasHiuiited  while  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court  tn 
OQDtrire  miachief  afraiii.it  Greece.  These  latter  pupils  were  not 
tho  only  youn^  men  of  promise  vhosv  vulgar  faith  and  patriotism 
Socrates  destroyed,  to  Icjive  notliin^  in  its  place.  Hib  most 
inveterate  enemy  was  a  certain  Anytus,  whose  son,  a  devoted 
disciple  of  Socrates,  had  hocome  a  hopeless  drunkard.  ThrouRb 
Anytus  it  was  that  Socrates  was  at  last  prosecuted  for  "oor- 
nipting"  the  youth  of  Atheni<.  nnd  coiulcmncd  to  death  by  drink- 
ing a  poisonous  draught  made  from  hemlock  (399  B.c,}. 

His  death  is  described  with  Rreat  beauty  in  the  dialogue  of 
PUlo  called  by  tlio  name  of  Phado. 

m' 

Plato  was  bom  427  B.C.,  and  he  lived  for  eiRhty  years. 

In  mental  temperament  Plato  was  of  an  nlioxetber  different 

■  "Bdt  it  wa«  aot  only  Kg«in*t  the  Utfb,  properties,  sad  llbertin  af 
AttMnUn  eltlwa*  tlut  titr  Thirty  inadt  war.  Thcf  wtrre  not  kaa  aolicltmia 
to  utinguiili  th«  iatvllcrtual  furcf  aod  education  of  the  dty,  a  project  ao 
prrfrrtly  in  barmooy  tiolh  with  the  arntimrnt  and  practice  of  Sparta, 
that  they  eouatcd  on  the  aupport  of  tlieir  [orel|ri>  alli«a.  Among  tn*  or- 
dtnanoM  which  Iliey  pii>m>il|[ateil  wm  ant,  rxprrHly  forbidding  any  one 
to  tMcb  th«  ait  of  ttordi.'  The  irdict  of  the  Thirty  '»•»».  in  fact,  a  Kenerat 
•npprvaaioo  ol  (be  biRlwr  Tla>«  of  trafhrra  or  proftsaora.  above  the  rank  of 
tile  elementary  (ttarhrr  of  kltrra  or|  RramuMllat  It  atlch  an  edict  could 
haw  been  mainlaintd  in  torte  for  a  Keoerallon,  combined  with  the  other 
tnandalea  of  tbe  Thirty — the  city  out  of  which  Scphorlea  and  Kuripidra 
had  Juat  di«d,  and  In  whirb  Plato  and  lnocral*'*  were  in  Timorous  ajce,  would 
faat-a  bt«ii  degraded  to  tbe  intellectual  level  of  the  meanest  cotnmunity  in 
titrccr.  It  «aa  not  uncommna  for  a  Grrcian  dcupot  to  *iippre*a  all  tno*» 
aaaenbliea  wberein  youths  came  together  (or  the  purpone  of  eomtnon 
training,  either  intellectual  or  gymnaatie,  ■■  well  >«  tbn  public  hanquels 
•Ml  cIiiIm  or  a«»»ciations,  aa  twing  dangerous  to  hia  authority,  tending  to 
deration  of  cournge.  and  to  a  conacioiuneaa  of  political  rights  amanf  the 
eHlsoLi."— Orote'a  ffufory  0/  Orwit, 
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typo  from  SocratCA.  He  vrus  a  nioit  srtislic  and  delicate  writer, 
and  Socrates  eoiild  write  nothing  coiitie<^'iitivtf.  llc-  cured  for 
beautiful  things  and  Socrates  despised  them.  Ue  was  supremely 
cottcir-rned  with  the  ordorin^  of  public  affairs  and  the  scbeminf; 
of  happier  human  reiatinnibips,  while  Socrates,  beedleaa  of  beat 
and  eold  and  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  concentrated 
his  mind  upon  a  terene  disiilhifiionment.  Life,  said  Socmtotf, 
was  deception:  onk  the  Soul  lived,  Plato  bad  a  very  great 
•ffecliou  f<>r  Ibis  nij^d  old  teachr-r,  he  found  bis  metJiod  of 
the  utmost  value  in  disentangling  and  eleaninR  up  opinions, 
and  ho  made  bim  tlw  central  iiguro  of  bis  immortal  dialopies; 
but  bis  own  thoughts  and  disposition  turned  bim  altogether 
awuv  from  the  sceptical  attitude.  In  many  of  the  dialogues 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Socratea,  bat  tl>e  thought  is  the  thought 
of  Plato. 

Plato  wan  living  in  a  time  of  doubt  and  questioning  about 
all  human  relation&bipe.  In  the  great  days  of  Pericles,  be- 
fore 450  B.O.,  there  seems  to  hare  been  a  complete  satisfaction 
in  Athens  with  social  and  politieal  institutions.  Then  there 
flociiicd  no  reason  for  questioning.  Men  felt  frtie;  the  com- 
munity proBixred ;  one  suffered  chiefly  from  jealwisv.  The 
History  of  Ucrodutus  dtsplo^s  little  or  no  dissatisfaclion  with 
Athenian  political  institutions. 

But  Plato,  who  was  bom  about  the  time  Herodotus  died, 
and  who  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  disastrous  war  and 
great  social  distress  and  confusion,  was  from  the  first  face  ta 
face  with  human  discord  and  the  misfit  of  human  institutions. 
To  that  cballengo  his  mind  responded.  One  of  his  earlier 
works  and  his  latest  are  bold  and  penetrating  discussions  of 
the  p»(sible  bcttt^'rmcnt  uf  sucial  rvlatiuns.  Socrates  had  tjiught 
him  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  not  even  the  common  relations 
of  husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child.  His  Republic,  tlte 
first  of  all  I'topian  books,  is  a  young  man's  dream  of 
a  city  in  which  human  life  is  arrcingvd  according  to 
u  novel  and  »  belter  plan;  his  Inst  unfinished  work,  the  Lair*, 
is  a  discussion  of  the  regtilation  of  another  such  Utopia.  There 
is  much  in  Pluto  at  which  we  cannot  even  glance  here,  but  it 
is  a  lundmnrk  in  thiii  history,  it  is  a  new  thing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  thiii  uppejirimco  uf  the  ideoi  of  wilfully  and 
completely  recasting  human  conditions.  So  far  mankind  has 
been  living  by  tradition  under  the  fear  of  tJte  goda.     Here  is 
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a  niftn  who  savs  boldly  to  our  race,  and  as  if  it  wore  ii  tiuiw 
rMMOiblo  and  natural  tbinf;  to  8»y,  "Take  hold  of  >-uui-  liveo- 
Most  of  ihew  thi»t^  that  di»trG«8  yon,  you  can  avoid;  nio«t  of 
tbeae  Uunga  that  dominato  you,  you  eau  overthrow.  You  can 
do  at  yon  will  with  (bcni." 

One  other  thiiift  besiilft*  tlio  coufliots  of  the  time  perhaps 
stimulated  the  mind  of  I'liito  in  this  dire<!tioii.  In  the  days  of 
Porieles  Athens  had  founded  many  strttlcmcnta  overseas,  and 
the  s^ttint;  np  of  th^se  settlenieotji  had  faiuilitiriKod  men  with 
the  idcii  that  a  romnnmity  need  not  fiTOW,  it  could  also  be  nuide. 

Closely  Bssociateii  with  Plato  was  a  younger  mta,  who  later 
also  maintained  a  school  in  Athous  and  lived  to  an  even  greater 
agt.  Thin  was  I»ocra<cs,  Ho  wan  what  we  should  cull  u  pub- 
HeiBt,  a  writer  rather  than  an  orator,  and  his  peculiar  work  was 
to  develop  the  idea  of  Herodotus,  the  idea  of  a  unitication  of 
Greece  against  the  Persian  Empire,  as  a  remedy  for  the  base- 
Dew  and  confusion  of  her  politics  and  the  waste  and  deelruc- 
tion  of  her  internecine  wars.  His  [lolitical  horizon  was  in 
some  respecta  broader  than  Plato's,  and  in  his  later  years  he 
looked  towards  m<intireliy,  and  piirticiilurly  towards  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  of  Philip,  as  a  more  nnifyiuf;  and  broadeniof; 
method  of  go^'cmment  than  city  democracy.  The  aainc  drift  to 
monarchist  ideas  had  occurred  in  tJio  cante  of  tliat  Xenophon 
whose  Anabagiti  we  have  already  mentiimed.  In  his  old  njre 
Xenophon  wrote  the  Cyropa'tlia,  a  "vindictUiou  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  of  absolute  monarchy  as  shown  in  tlie 
organization  of  the  Persian  Empire."  ' 

M 

Plato  taught  in  the  Academy.  To  bim  in  bis  old  age  came 
a  certain  good-looking  youngster  from  Stagira  in  Macedonia, 
Ariatoile,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Macedonian  king's  physician, 
and  a  man  with  a  very  dilTerent  type  of  mind  from  that  of 
the  great  .\thenian.  He  was  naturally  ac«ptical  of  the  imagina- 
tive will,  and  with  a  great  respect  for  nod  comprehension  of 
established  fact  I^ater  on,  after  Plato  was  dead,  be  set  up 
a  school  at  the  Lyceum  in  Atbens  and  taught,  criticizing  Plato 
and  Socrates  with  a  certain  hardness.  When  bo  taught,  the 
shadow  of   Alexander   the  Grcjit   lay    across  the   freedom   of 

'  iUliaSy.  1 
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OreWA,  ace]  he  favoured  slaverr  and  constittitioiial  )tmg».  Ho 
iiad  prevtoufllj'  been  tlie  tutor  of  Alexander  fur  aeveral  yeare 
at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Kacedon.  Intelligent  men  were 
losing  heart  in  thorn  days,  their  faith  in  the  power  of  men 
to  make  their  own  oonditiona  of  life  was  fading.  There  were 
no  more  t'topias.  The  ra»h  of  eveuts  was  manifestly  too  power- 
ful for  finch  organised  effort  as  waa  then  practioable  between 
men  of  fine  inlelliKenve.  It  was  poisiblo  to  think  of  recaatiuK 
human  societv  when  human  society  waa  a  Hltle  city  of  a  few 
thousand  citizens,  hut  what  was  happening  about  thvm  waa 
jioinething  catncly^mal;  it  wae  the  pnliiical  recasting  of  the 
whole  known  world,  of  the  affairs  of  what  oven  then  must  have 
amounted  to  somclhing  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  million 
people.  It  was  recasting  upon  a  scale  no  human  mind  was 
yt't  equipped  to  grusp.  It  drove  thouglit  baek  uifon  tho  idea 
nf  a  vast  and  imptscable  Fate.  It  made  men  snatch  at  what- 
ever looked  »t«ble  and  unifying.  Monarchy,  for  tiistanoe,  for 
all  its  manifest  vices,  was  a  conceivable  government  for  miU 
lions;  it  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  worked;  it  imposed  a  rulin{( 
will  where  it  would  seem  that  a  collective  will  was  impossible. 
This  change  of  the  goncrat  intellectual  mood  hurmouixed  with 
Aristotle's  natural  respect  for  existing  fact.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  made  bim  approve  of  monardiy  and  slavery  and  tli« 
mbji>ction  of  women  as  reasonable  tUHtitutions,  on  the  other 
hand  it  made  him  eager  to  understand  fact  and  to  get  Minv 
orderly  knowledge  of  thc«e  realities  of  nature  and  human  nature 
that  were  now  so  manifestly  triumphant  over  tho  creative  dreams 
of  the  preceding  generation.  He  is  terribly  sane  and  lurainoua, 
and  terribly  wanting  in  self-sacrilicial  enlhusiai'm.  lie  ques- 
tions Plato  when  Plato  would  exile  poets  from  bis  Utopia,  for 
poetry  is  a  power;  ho  directs  his  energy  along  a  line  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Socrates'  depreciation  of  Anaxagoras. 
He  anticipates  Hacon  and  the  modem  scientific  movement  in  his 
realization  of  the  importanoe  of  ordered  knowledge.  IIo  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  gathering  together  and  setting  down 
knowledge.  Ho  was  the  first  natural  historian.  Other  men 
before  him  bad  speculated  about  the  nature  of  things,  but  he. 
with  ©very  young  man  he  could  win  over  to  the  task,  set  him- 
self to  classify  and  compare  thinpn.  Plato  Mys  in  effect:  "Let 
us  take  hold  of  life  and  remodel  it";  this  soberer  suceeesor: 
"Let  us  first  know  more  of  life  and  meanwhile  serve  the  king." 
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It  wsi  not  10  mxinh  a  contradiction  aa  an  immense  qualificatioa 
of  tbe  muter. 

The  peculiar  relation  of  Aristotle  to  Alexandn  tbe  Great 
ODabtfd  liiiii  to  procure  tncani*  for  tits  work  audi  as  wore  not 
flTmilable  again  tor  scientific  inquirr  for  long  aji^es.  Ue  could 
oominnnd  bMDdr«d«  of  talvntx  (u  talent  =  about  £240)  for  his 
expenses.  At  one  time  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  thousand  men 
scattered  throughout  Asia  and  Qr«ece,  collecting  matter  for 
hid  natural  history.  They  were,  of  course,  very  untrained  obser- 
vera,  colWtors  of  atoriea  rather  than  observers;  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  li«>n  attempted,  had  even  been  thought  of. 
■o  far  as  we  know,  before  his  time.  Political  as  well  aa  natural 
seience  began.  The  students  of  the  Lyceum  under  hia  direc* 
tion  made  an  analysis  of  ir>6  political  conatitutious.  .  .  . 

This  waft  the  first  gleam  of  organized  science  in  the  world. 
The  early  death  of  Alexander  and  the  breaking  up  of  hia  empire 
almost  before  it  had  begun,  put  an  end  to  endowments  on  this 
scale  for  3,000  years.  Only  in  Kg,vpt  at  the  Alexandria  Museum 
did  any  scientific  re!<*«rch  oonliniie.  an<l  that  only  for  a  few 
generations.  Of  that  we  will  presently  tell.  Fifty  years 
after  Aristotle's  death  the  Lyceum  hud  already  dwindled  to 
isai|;iii6caDceL 

§5 

The  general  drift  of  thought  in  tbe  concluding  years  of  the 
fourth  century  &.c.  was  not  with  Aristotle,  nor  towards  the 
laborious  and  oeoessBry  uocumulation  of  ordered  knowledge. 
It  is  posaibte  that  wilhaui  his  endnwmeutH  from  the  king  ho 
would  have  made  but  a  small  tlgure  in  intellectual  history. 
Through  them  ho  was  able  to  give  his  splendid  intelligunco  sub- 
stance and  effect  The  ordinary  man  prefers  easy  ways  so 
iotig  M  they  may  bo  followed,  and  ia  almost  wilfully  hccdlMS 
whether  they  end  at  last  in  a  cul-do^oc  Finding  ihe  stream 
of  events  too  powerful  lo  cuntrol  at  once,  the  generality  of 
philosophical  teachers  drifted  in  tlioAc  days  from  the  scheming 
of  model  cities  and  the  planning  of  new  ways  of  living  into  the 
eUboration  of  beautiful  and  consoling  systems  of  evasion. 

Perhaps  that  ia  putting  thing»  ooarjiely  und  unjustly.  Bat 
let  Professor  Gilbert  jMurray  speak  upon  this  matter.' 
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"The  Cynics  cared  only  for  virtue  and  the  relation  of  tho 
soul  to  God;  lliv  wnrld  and  ilx  Iviiniing  and  its  honours  were 
as  dross  to  thera.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  eo  far  apart  at 
first  »i^l>t.  wVTv  viTv  similiir  in  thpir  ultimate  aim.  What  tfae.v 
really  cared  about  was  ethics — the  practical  question  how  a 
man  shoul^l  ordrr  his  life.  Both,  indi'cd,  f^ve  lliomsclvee  to  aome 
science— ilio  Kpieurc&ns  to  physios,  tho  8loics  to  lo)tio  and 
rhetoric — but  only  as  a  menus  to  an  end.  The  Stoic  tried  to 
win  men's  hearts  and  convirtioris  by  sheer  subtlety  of  abstract 
arf^ment  and  dazzliuf;  sublimity  of  thoU|E>ht  and  expression. 
The  Kpicnrean  wii»  dcteniiiiK-d  to  mukc  Humiiiiity  ro  ita  way 
wHthont  crinpinp  to  caprioious  jpids  and  without  sacrificinfr 
T■'Vo(^^Vil!.  Ho  condensed  his  j^spcl  into  four  maxims:  "Ood 
is  nnt  to  ho  feared :  Death  cannot  be  felt ;  the  Good  can  be  won ; 
all  thul  wo  dread  can  be  borne  and  conquered." 

Anil  meanwhile  the  Mream  of  events  flowed  on,  with  a 
reciprocal  indilTerence  to  philosophy. 
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If  the  Greek  classics  arc  to  be  read  with  any  benefit  by 

ern  men,  they  must  be  read  ns  the  work  of  men  like  oiiraelvea. 

Regard  must  be  had  to  their  traditions,  their  opportunities,  and 

their  limitations.    There  i«  a  disposition  to  exngfz^ratiou  in  all 

human  admiration;  most  of  our  classical  texts  are  very  much 

manKk-d,  nud  all  were  originally  the  work  of  human  bcinf^r  in 

dithcutties.  living  in  a  lime  of  such  darkness  and  narrowness 

of  outlook  as  makes  our  own  a^  by  oomparisoQ  a  period  of 

illumi»ntton.     What  we  shall  hise  in  reverence  by  this 

itr  treatment,  we  shall  f^ain  in  symputliv  for  that  (froup 

of  troubled,  uncertain,  snd  very  modem  minds.    The  Athenian 

writers  were,  indeed,  the  first  of  modem  men.     They  were 

diM-ussinp  qu(>«tiontt  thst  we  still  discuss:  they  bcean  lostrug^'c 

^wHh  the  great  problems  that  confront  us  to-day.    Their  writ- 

Iti^  are  our  dawn.* 

'Jung  In  hl»  t'tvrhology  of  <Kr  Vne<m»cimiii  U  voty  cood  in  li»  CbspUr 
1  on  the  dilI«rniMM  bctwiiiD  andviit  (pre-At)i<-nl*nl  thought  >sil  muoern 
tliouKliI-  Til*  /i)rRi«r  he  cbIIm  Cndirvi'tcd  Tliiiikio|r,  th«  latu-r  Dirrctcd 
Tliiiiklng.  Tlie  formi-T  van  a  lliiiikiti);  in  Irihicpn,  akin  to  dri-smln^i  th« 
latlM-  a  thinkinir  in  wi>rtl».  ^rlpni-r  I*  an  orHftnitation  ol  dirrrtnl  thinking. 
TliR  Antique  spirit  IIiofiKv  tlir  (irvrit  (liinkcrs  i.e.)  Htatml  sM  scloiiN 
bwt  ni}'t)ialni.-y.  Thf  nneiont  human  world  waa  «  wi>rld  of  «»ibjecti»e 
faataiim  like  thr  wurlil  of  clilldri^D  and  iincducattd  founf  p«op1«  to-dajr. 
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ftn  inquiry,  and  they  arrived  at  no  Bolutiona. 

tctid  t(Kiay  tbut  we  have  arrived  nt  Mlutiong 
to  most  of  the  questtong  they  usked.  Thv  miiid  of  the  Hebrews, 
aa  ire  hare  already  shnwn.  awoke  fliiddonly  to  th«  eodle«s 
miMiries  and  diiiordcrs  of  lift,  saw  that  tJieee  miseries  and 
diaorden  were  largely  due  to  the  lawless  nets  of  meu,  and  cou- 
cluded  that  salvation  could  come  oiily  through  subduing  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  one  God  who  rules  heaven  aud 
earth.  The  Greek,  rising  to  the  same  perception,  was  not  pre- 
pured  with  the  tame  idea  of  a  pulriarehiil  deity;  ho  lived  in  a 
world  in  which  there  waa  not  Ood  but  the  gods;  if  perhapa 
he  felt  that  the  gods  theineelves  were  limited,  then  be  thought 
of  Fate  behind  them,  eold  and  impersonal.  So  be  put  hU 
protdem  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  a.<i  to  what  w«8  right  living, 
without  any  definite  eorrdatitm  of  the  right-living  man  with 
the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  To  ns,  looking  at  the  matter  from  » 
standpoint  pvrcly  historical,  the  common  prohtem  can  now 
be  presented  in  a  fonn  that,  for  tJie  pitrpoaee  of  history,  covers 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  way  of  putting  it.  We  have  iseea 
our  kind  rising  out  of  the  uneimsciousnesia  of  anijitaU  to  a 
oontinuing  racial  ttelf-consciousness,  realizing  the  uuhappincfts 
of  its  wild  diversity  of  aims,  rcutiziiig  tlie  inevitable  tragedy  of 
indivi<!iial  self-seekiii);.  mvi  feeling  Mn  way  blindly  towards  soioo 
linking  and  subordinating  idee  to  save  it  from  the  pains  and 
accidents  of  mere  individuality.  The  gods,  the  god-king,  the 
idea  of  the  tribe,  the  idea  of  the  city;  here  are  ideas  that  have 
claimed  and  hold  for  a  time  the  devotion  of  men,  ideas  in  which 
they  have  a  little  toKt  their  indivi<lual  selfishness  and  escaped 
to  the  realization  of  a  mure  enduring  life.  Yet,  as  our  wars 
and  diiuiBiers  prove,  none  of  these  greater  ideas  have  yet  been 
great  enough.  The  gods  have  failed  to  protect,  the  tribe  ha3 
proved  itself  vile  and  emel,  the  city  ostracized  one'a  best  and 
truest  friends,  the  gnd-king  made  a  beast  of  himself.  .  .  . 
.  As  we  read  over  the  spoeulativo  literature  of  this  great  period 

[,«a<l  lUw  t1i#  world  of  wtsiro  and  drmma.  InfaotiU  thougbl  and  drtuas 
I  ar*  a  ro-ecbo  of  prtJiiatoric  and  ititsKv  mrttnidii  of  tliirikinj;.  Myths, 
•■ya  Jumg,  are  Ibu  ma«H  dr^Hnio  of  pcojiliii.  iind  ilrcumii  the  inytlii  of  tn- 
itlvtdaals.  W«  bave  alTHdjr  dircrlHl  tlie  leader'*  altention  lo  tlir  r«~ 
wmMuicc  of  the  t*t)y  C'ldit  of  ctvlliuilinn  to  (ho  lanta*im  of  childr«ti. 
^M  work  of  hard  and  diiciplinnl  tliinkinfr  l)y  in<«ni  of  carefully  analy»d 
wordi  and  «ts(vBi*n(»  whlfh  wan  be|[iin  bj  Ihn  Qm-k  thinkers  and  re- 
hiidmI  hy  the  achotnttic  philoaophera  of  vhotn  we  iihatl  t«ll  in  the  middle 
nicv".  ■'•H  Si  nfceMarjr  prrlimlnarj  to  the  dvcelopmcnt  of  modern  teieooa- 
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of  the  Greelts. 


realiz*-  three  b«i 


irnerii  *ei  alxxit  the  Ore«k 
iain<I,  from  which  it  rarely  eseiiped,  but  from  which  we  now 
perhaps  are  hefanning  to  escape. 

The  fint  of  thciw  lUnttatioiLs  was  the  obsession  of  the  Greek 
mind  by  the  ideii  nf  the  city  as  the  ultimate  «t«tc.  In  a  world 
in  whic^  empire  bad  followed  empire,  eseh  greater  then  its  pre- 
dseesaor,  tn  »  world  through  wlii<-h  men  «nd  ideas  drove  ever 
more  loosely  and  freely,  in  a  world  visibly  unifyinj;  even  then, 
the  Oreck«.  biwauM-  of  thvir  peculiar  phy»ieal  and  political  cir- 
cumatanceii,  were  still  dreaming  impossibly  of  a  compact  tittle 
tity  state,  impervious  to  outer  influences.  valiautJy  secure 
against  the  whole  world.  Plato'*  estimate  of  the  number  of  citi- 
zens in  a  perfect  state  varied  between  1,000  (the  Republic)  and 
.■i.OW  (the  Laws)  citizens. '  This  state  was  to  go  to  war  and 
hold  its  own  against  other  cities  of  the  same  size.  And  this 
was  not  a  couple  of  ^Derations  after  the  ho«te  of  Xerxes  had 
crossed  the  Hcllospunt ! 

Perhaps  these  Greeks  tbou^t  the  day  of  world  empires  had 
passed  fur  ever,  whereas  it  was  only  hegitminfr.  At  the  utmost 
their  minds  reached  out  to  alliances  and  leagues.  There  must 
have  been  men  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  thinking  far  away 
heyMid  these  little  ideas  of  the  rocky  creek,  the  island,  and  the 
mountain-encircled  valley.  Dut  the  need  for  unification  against 
the  greater  powers  that  moved  outside  the  Greek-spcwking  worlds 
the  Greek  mind  disregarded  wilfully.  These  outsider*  were 
barbarians,  not  to  be  needlessly  thought  about ;  they  were  barred 
out  now  from  Oroeoc  for  ever.  One  took  Persian  money ;  every- 
body took  Persian  money;  what  did  it  matter)  Or  one  en- 
listed for  a  time  iu  their  armies  (as  Xenophon  did)  and  hoped 
for  his  luck  with  a  rich  prisoner.  Athens  took  sides  in  Eg^'ptian 
affairs,  and  carried  on  minor  wata  with  Persia,  but  there  was 
no  conception  of  a  common  policy  or  a  common  future  for 
Greece.  .  .  ,  tlntil  at  last  a  voice  in  Athens  liegan  to  shout 
"Mncedonia  !"  to  clamour  like  a  watch-dog,  "Macedonia I"  This 
was  the  voice  of  tbo  orator  and  detaagofpie,  Demoifthenes,  hurl- 
ing warnings  and  threats  and  denunciations  at  King  Fbilip 

'"Kor  (h«  prujipr  BclminiiitrBtion  of  juitjcv  and  (<>r  the  itittribtttioM  of 
snthoriljr  it  U  neemiuty  that  thf  «itiM««  br  acquainted  with  «aob  aUt*r'» 
eharacti^r*.  *o  tiiat.  wlipre  thia  cannot  be.  much  mlachl*!  vn*utfB,  both  in 
the  ute  of  aulbnrity  and  In  th«  administration  ol  juati<:c:  (or  It  la  not 
Jiul  to  d«cy«'  arbilianly.  aa  muit  be  the  caa#  wltli  axoMalve  uopalatioa." 
Ariitotl*:   Pontic: 
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of  Mfloedon,  irfao  had  lenmt  Uia  politics  not  only  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  but  also  frcm  Isocratea  and  XoDophuu,  and  from 
Kabvlon  and  Sum.  and  wlio  was  preparing  quietiv,  ablv,  and 
steadfavtlv  to  domioRK>  ail  Gwwe,  and  through  Greece  to  con- 
quer the  known  world.  .  .  . 

Therv  was  a  e«eond  thing  thut  (.Tiiiuipird  the  Greek  mind,  the 
inatitntion  of  domestic  Blavei-v.  Slavery  waft  implicit  in  Greek 
life:  men  could  ccnoeivo  of  neither  comfort  nor  dignity  withnut 
it.  But  alaven,-  nhiita  off  one's  eynipathy  not  only  from  a  ctaaa 
of  one's  fellon-  subjecu;  it  puts  the  alaTe^wner  into  a  elacn  and 
orguuution  against  all  stranger  men.  One  is  of  an  elect  trilie. 
Plato,  carried  by  his  clear  reaaoD  and  the  noble  oanity  of  his 
spirit  beyond  the  things  of  the  prcDent,  wctild  have  aholished 
slavery;  much  popular  feeling  and  tho  New  Comedy  were 
against  it;  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  many  of  whom  were 
tltTM,  condemned  it  as  unnatural,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to 
upset,  decided  that  it  did  not  affect  the  soul  and  mi^ht  he 
ignored.  With  tho  wise  there  was  no  bound  or  free.  To  the 
matter-of-fact  Aristotle,  and  prcbebly  to  moot  practical  men, 
its  abolition  was  inconceivable.  So  they  declared  that  tbera 
were  in  the  world  men  "natiirelly  slares,"  ... 

Finiliy,  the  thmight  of  tlie  Greeks  was  hampered  by  a  want 
of  knowledge  that  is  almort  inconceivable  to  ub  to-dav.  They 
bad  no  knowledge  of  tho  past  nf  mankind  at  all ;  at  best  they 
had  a  few  ahrewd  giieaaes.  They  had  no  knowledge  cf  geography 
beyond  th«  range  of  the  ilediterranoan  ttnain  and  the  frontiers 
of  Penia.  We  know  far  more  to^lsy  of  what  was  going  on 
m  Bnsa,  Pertepolis,  Babylon,  and  Memphis  in  the  time  of 
I*oricle«  than  he  did.  Their  BBtmnomical  ideas  were  still  in  tho 
utate  of  mdimentnrA-  iipcculations.  Anaxagoras,  greatly  daring, 
lhi'U){ht  the  sun  and  moon  were  vast  glohes,  so  vaat  that  the  sun 
was  probably  "as  big  as  all  the  Peloponnesus."  Their  ideas 
in  physics  and  ebemi^Iry  were  the  resnlts  of  profound  cogita- 
tion; it  ia  wonderful  that  they  did  guess  at  atomic  structure. 
One  has  to  remember  their  extraordinary  poverty  in  the  matter 
of  experimental  apparaluB.  They  had  rolonred  glass  for  orna- 
ment, but  no  while  glass;  no  accurate  means  of  measuring  the 
minor  intervals  of  tiine,  no  really  efficient  numerical  notation, 
DO  very  accurate  scales,  no  rudiments  of  telescope  or  microscope. 
A  modem  poientific  man  dumped  down  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles 
would  have  found  the  tttmoet  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 
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elomeiits  of  his  knowledge,  however  crudely,  to  the  men  lie  would 
have  found  there,  lie  would  have  had  to  rig  ap  the  simplest 
apparatus  under  ever;  disadrantage,  while  Socrstet  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  seelcinf;  Tnith  with  pieces  of  wood  and 
string  and  motal  such  ds  small  bovs  nee  for  fishing.  And  our 
profcJtDor  of  science  would  niao  tuivo  l>een  in  conHtant  dsngvr 
o£  «  prosecution  for  impiety. 

,  Our  world  to-day  draws  upon  relatively  immense  accumula- 
tiona  of  knowledge  of  fact.  In  the  ego  of  I'erirlefl  scarcely  the 
first  stotiLi  of  our  compani lively  iTcmcudous  cairn  of  things 
recorded  and  proved  had  been  put  in  place.  When  wo  reflect 
upon  this  difference,  than  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  the 
Greeks,  with  all  tJieir  aptitude  for  political  speculation,  wore 
blind  to  the  insecurities  of  their  civiliiation  from  without  and 
from  within,  to  the  necessity  for  effective  unification,  to  the 
swift  rush  of  events  that  was  to  end  for  long  ages  these  first 
brief  freedoms  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  not  in  the  results  it  achieved,  hut  in  tlie  attempts  it 
made,  that  the  true  value  for  us  of  this  group  of  Greek  talkers 
and  writers  lici.  it  is  not  tliat  they  answered  quealions,  bot 
that  they  dared  to  ask  them.  Never  before  had  man  cballengod 
bis  world  and  tho  way  of  life  to  which  ho  found  his  birth  had 
brought  him.  Kevcr  had  ho  said  before  that  he  could  alter  bis 
conditions.  Tradition  and  a  seeming  necessity  had  hold  him 
to  life  as  he  had  found  it  grown  up  about  his  tribo  since  time 
immemoriaL  Hitherto  he  had  taken  the  world  as  children  still 
take  the  homes  and  hflbit»  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

So  ID  the  fifth  and  fonrtli  centuries  b.c.  w©  perceive,  most 
plainly  in  Judca  and  in  Athenis  but  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  centres,  tho  b^innings  of  m  moral  and  an  intellectual 
{vooess  in  mankind,  an  appeal  to  rigfateousnesa  and  an  appeal 
to  the  truth  from  the  pnnftlons  and  confuMions  and  immediate 
appearanceii  of  exitttence.  It  h  like  the  dawn  of  the  sense  of 
leaponsibility  in  a  youth,  who  suddenly  diwovcrs  that  life  is 
neither  eauy  nor  aimless.  Mankind  ia  growing  up.  The  rest 
of  history  for  three  and  twenty  ccnturioA  is  thrt-aded  with  the 
spreading  out  and  ilevet<)[>ment  and  interaction  and  the  clearer 
and  more  effective  statement  of  these  main  leading  ideas.  Slowly 
more  and  more  men  apprehend  tho  reality  of  human  brother- 
Imnd,  the  ncedlcssness  of  wars  and  cruelties  and  oppression, 
tho  possibilities  of  a  common  purpose  for  the  whole  of  our 
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kind.  In  every  generatimi  tlierejifter  there  U  tho  evidenee 
of  tDoa  seeking  for  tiiat  better  or<lor  to  which  they  feel  our 
w«rld  must  coiua  Btit  everywhere  mid  wherever  in  any  miin 
tho  great  cdnatnirtive  idraa  havp  taken  hold,  the  hot  greeds, 
iho  jealoufiivji,  tJio  mipicioiiK  and  iiDputieiie«  that  aru  in  the 
nature  of  every  one  of  tis,  wnr  ngniniit  the  struggle  towards 
pcater  and  broader  purposes.  The  laat  twenty-three  oonturiea 
of  himory  arc  like  the  onorts  of  eomo  impulsive,  Lasly  immortal 
to  Uiink  clearly  and  live  ri^'litly.  BInnder  follows  blunder; 
proniiaing  beginnings  end  in  grotesque  disappointtneotit;  streama 
of  liring  wnter  arc  poiaoncd  by  tlio  cup  that  conve^'S  Otem  to 
the  thirsty  lips  of  nmnkind.  Bnt  the  hope  of  men  rifles  again 
at  last  after  every  ditia^ler.  .  .  . 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  story  of  one  futile  oommencemcnt, 
one  glorious  shattered  beginning  of  human  unity.  There  vati 
in  Alexander  the  Great  knowtetlgv  and  imnginution,  power  and 
oppertimity.  folly,  egotism,  lictestahlp  vntcarity,  and  an  im- 
mense promise  broken  by  tho  accident  uf  bin  early  death  while 
men  were  still  dazzled  b^r  its  immensity. 
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HE  true  hero  of  ttis  story  of  Alexander  ii  not  to  much 
Alexander  as  liia  father  Philip.  Xlie  atiUior  of  a  piece 
does  not  shine  in  the  limelight  as  the  actor  dow,  Jiud 
it  was  Philip  who  plamied  much  of  the  greatness  that  his  son 
achieved,  who  laid  the  foundations  and  for)^  the  tools,  who 
had  indeed  already  begun  the  Persian  expedition  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Philip,  beyond  doubting,  was  one  of  the  frrealest 
monarcba  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  he  was  a  man  of  tho  utmost 
intelligence  and  ability,  and  his  range  of  ideas  was  vastly 
beyond  the  scope  of  bJH  time.  lie  made  AristotJe  his  friend; 
he  must  haro  discussed  with  him  tlioso  sdiemes  for  the  organ- 
isation of  real  knowledge  which  the  philoeoj^er  was  to  reulize 
later  through  Alexander's  endowments.  Philip,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  "Prince";  to  htm 
Ariittotle  turned  as  men  turn  only  to  those  whom  they  admire 
and  trust.  To  Philip  also  Isocratea  appealed  as  the  Ki^at  leader 
who  should  unify  and  ennoble  the  chaotic  public  life  of  Or«ece. 
In  many  books  it  is  stated  that  Philip  was  a  man  of  in* 
credible  cynioinn  and  of  uncontrolled  lusts.  It  is  true  that  at 
feaats,  like  all  the  Maredoniaus  of  his  time,  he  was  a  hard 
drinker  and  sometimes  drunken — it  was  probably  considered 
nnamiublo  not  to  drink  excessively  at  feasta;  but  c^  the  other 
accusations  there  is  no  real  proof,  and  for  evidenoe  we  have 
only  the  railings  of  such  ntitogonista  as  Demoatbenee,  the 
Athenian  dcmagogiit  and  orator,  a  man  of  reckless  rhetoric. 
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Tbe  qnotation  of  a  phrase  or  i»o  will  mrre  to  sliow  to  what  the 
patriotic  >D^r  of  Demostbcnos  could  brinft  bim.  lu  one  of 
the  Philippics.  «s  his  d^Hnriiitinng  of  Philip  are  called,  be 
^rc«  vrnt  in  this  style: 

"Philip — a  mm  who  not  only  is  no  Greek,  and  do  way 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  but  in  not  ewn  a  harharian  from  a  rc- 
apectahlo  country — no.  a  pestilent  fdlow  of  Maccdon,  a  country 
from  which  we  neror 
pet  evpn  a  decent 
fliave."  And  so  on  and 
so  on.  We  know,  u  a 
matter  of  fact,  that 
the  Mncednnians  were 
an  Aryan  penple  very 
closely  akin  to  the 
Greeka,  and  that 
Philip  was  probably 
the  best  educated  man 
of  his  time.  This  was 
the  spirit  in  which  the 
adverse  accounts  of 
Philip   were    written. 

When  Philip  bo- 
mne  kinf;  of  Mace- 
donia in  S.ID  B.C.,  his 
oonnlry  was  a  little 
eounlri'  without  a  seaport  or  industries  or  any  considerable 
city.  It  had  a  peasant  population,  Greek  almost  in  lan- 
fHiafn*  Knd  ready  to  he  Qrerk  in  sympathii^,  hut  more  purely 
Kordic  in  blood  than  any  people  to  the  south  o£  it.  Philip 
niado  this  little  barbaric  state  into  a  great  one;  he  ere* 
ated  the  mnsl  efficient  milittiry  organiuition  Uie  world 
had  so  far  seini,  and  he  had  brought  most  of  Greeoe  into  one 
confederacy  under  his  leadership  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And 
his  extraordinary  quality,  his  power  of  tiiinkini^  out  beyond 
the  current  ideas  of  his  time,  in  ohown  not  m  much  in  those 
matters  as  in  the  eare  with  which  he  had  his  son  trained  to  carry 
on  the  policy  he  bud  created.  He  is  one  of  the  few  monarchs 
in  biatory  who  cared  for  his  successor.  Alexander  was.  as  few 
other  raonarchs  hax-e  ever  been,  a  specially  educated  king; 
be  WM  edticated  for  empire.    Aristotle  was  but  one  of  the  sev- 
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erftl  able  tutors  his  father  Aasa  for  him.    Philip  confided  Ws" 
policy  to  him,  nod  entrusted  him  with  cvmmandit  and  authority 
by  the  time  be  was  sixteen.     He  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
Cbmronva  under  his  father's  eye    He  was  norscd  into  power 
— generously  and  «UflH»piciouflly. 

To  any  one  who  reada  his  life  with  care  it  is  evident  that 
Alexander  started  with  an  equipment  of  traininj;  and  idea:) 
of  unprecedented  value.  As  he  got  beyond  the  wisdom  of  bis 
upbringing  ho  began  to  blunder  and  mtsbi-havo — soinetinK^  with 
a  dreadfill  folly.  The  defects  of  his  character  had  triumphed 
over  his  upbringing  long  before  he  died. 

Philip  was  a  king  after  the  old  pattern,  g  leadcr-king,  first 
among  bis  peers,  of  the  ancient  Nordic  Aryan  type.  The  army 
he  found  in  Macedonia  con^intod  of  a  general  foot  levy  and 
al  noble  equestrian  order  called  the  "companions."  The  people 
were  farmers  and  hunters  and  eomewliat  drunken  in  their 
habits,  bat  ready  for  discipline  and  good  fighting  stuff.  "  And 
if  the  people  were  homely,  the  government  was  intelligent  and 
alert.  For  some  generations  the  court  language  bad  l)pen  Attic 
(=  Athenian)  Greek,  and  the  court  bad  been  sufficiently  civi- 
lized' to  shelter  and  entertain  such  great  figures  as  Euripides, 
who  died  there  in  406  b.c.,  and  Zeiixis  the  artist.  Monjover, 
Philip,  before  his  accession,  bad  spent  some  years  as  a  hostage 
in  Grci'ce.  He  had  had  as  good  un  education  as  Greece  coald 
give  at  that  time.  He  was,  therefore,  quite  familiar  with  what 
we  may  call  the  idea  of  Isocrates — the  idea  of  a  great  union 
of  the  Greek  states  in  Europe  to  dominate  the  Eastern  world ; 
and  he  knew,  too,  how  incapable  was  the  Athenian  democracy, 
bccanse  of  its  constitution  and  tradition,  of  taking  the  op- 
portunity that  lay  before  it.  For  it  was  an  opportunity  that 
would  have  to  be  shared.  To  the  Athenians  or  the  Spartans 
it  would  mean  letting  in  a  "lot  of  foreigners"  to  the  advantages 
of  citizenship.  It  would  mcau  lowering  tbemaelves  to  the  level 
of  equality  and  followahip  with  Macedonian*— a  people  from 
whom  "we"  do  not  get  "even  a  decent  slave." 

There  was  no  way  to  secure  unanimity  among  the  Greeks 
for  the  contemplated  enterprise  except  by  wnie  revolutionar)' 
political  action.  It  was  no  love  of  peace  (hat  kept  the  Greeka 
from  such  an  adventure;  it  was  their  political  divisions.  The 
resource!!  of  the  several  states  were  exhausted  in  a  series  of 
internecine  wars — wars  arising  out  of  the  merest  excuses  and 
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fuuned  by  oratcrical  wind.  The  ploughing  of  oorlaia  Morcd 
lands  netr  Delphi  by  tho  Phociana  was,  for  example,  the  pre* 
text  for  a  aangiiinarr  Sacred  War. 

Philip's  first  TPars  of  kinfrship  were  de^'otcd  to  tbe  discipline 
of  his  nnnr.     Hitberlo  moat  nf  the  main  battle  lif^tin);  in  the 
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world  had  been  done  b;  footmen  in  formation.  In  the  very 
ancient  Siunerian  battle-pieces  we  see  spearmen  in  close  order 
fonning  the  main  bntlle,  ju^t  tt*  they  did  in  tlie  Zulu  anniea 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  Greek  troops  of  Philip's  time 
woro  Rtill  fighting  in  thiit  sumo  style;  the  Theban  phalanx  was 
a  ma-iH  of  infantry  holding  spears,  the  hinder  ranks  thrusting 
their  longer  spears  between  the  front-line  men,  Such  »  fonna- 
tioo  went  tJiioiijcfa  anything  less  disciplined  that  opposed  iU 
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■mphictyoDv  af^inst  those  tAcrilogious  Phociuns,  and  bo  ap- 
pe«red  u  the  diampion  oi  Tlellenit;  rpligion. 

Thmv  -waa  a  KtroDg  partv  of  (in^eks.  it  must  be  understood, 
a  Pan-Hdlenic  party,  in  favour  of  tlie  Greek  liondahlp  of  Philip. 
The  chief  writor  of  this  Pan-Hellonic  movement  was  Isooratca. 
Athena,  on  the  other  hind,  was  the  h««d  and  front  of  the  op- 

fMition  to  Philip,  and  Athens  waa  in  open  sympAthy  with 
ersia,  erea  senain{;  emimaries  to  the  Orvnt  King  ^  warn 
liim  of  the  danger  to  him  of  a  united  GreeK.  The  raminga 
and  piinf^a  of  twelve  yoara  oitnnot  be  related  hure.  In  338  9.c. 
the  lopj?  atniR^'e  betwaen  divi.iioii  and  pun-llelleiiisim  came  to  a 
decisive  issne,  and  at  the  battle  of  ChiPK>nca  Philip  tnf1ieli<0 
■  crushing  dcfent  upon  Alliens  and  her  atlic».  He  gave  Athena 
peace  npon  astonishingly  generous  terms;  be  displayed  him* 
self  steadfattly  resolved  to  propitiate  and  favour  that  im- 
plaeabte  city;  and  in  SSS  b.c.  a  eongress  of  Greek  states  recof^- 
niired  him  as  captain-general  for  the  war  a^intit  PerBiu. 

He  was  now  a  man  of  for1y-«even.  It  seemed  as  thoui^i  the 
world  lay  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  his  little  country  into 
the  iMding  state  in  a  great  GnMO- Macedonian  confederacy. 
That  unification  wa»  to  b«  the  prelude  to  a  atill  frreat^r  one, 
the  unification  of  the  Western  world  with  the  Persian  empire 
into  one  world  state  of  all  known  peoples.  Who  can  doubt  trt 
bad  that  dream!  The  wriiingK  of  Isncrates  conrinee  us  that 
he  had  it.  Who  can  deny  that  he  miffbt  have  reulired  ill  lie 
had  a  rea»onnbto  hope  of  living  for  perliapH  another  quarter 
century  of  activil;-.  In  336  b.c.  bis  advoneed  gusnl  crosaed 
into  Asia.  .  .  . 

But  be  never  followed  with  his  main  force.  He  was 
asaasdnated. 

§2 

It  is  neceesary  now  to  tell  something  of  the  domestio  life  of 
King  Philip.  The  lives  of  both  Philip  and  his  son  were  per- 
vaded by  the  personality  of  a  restless  and  evil  woman,  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  KpiruR.  ii  country  to 
the  west  of  Macedonia,  and,  like  Macedonia,  a  semi-Greek  land. 
She  met  Philip,  or  wan  thMwn  in  bis  way,  at  some  religious 
gathering:  in  Saniothrace.     Plutareh  declares  the  marriage  was 
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are  ouay  eigns  tliat  Olympias  did  her  be«t  to  set  ber  ton  axitiut 
bis  father  and  attach  him  vrhollr  to  hondf.  A  story  xun-iTes 
(in  Plutarch's  I'ife)  that  "wlicnevcr  iiows  was  hTou^ht  of 
Philip's  victorieB,  the  capture  of  b  cilv  or  the  winning  of 
BOmo  great  battle,  ho  never  aeemed  greatly  rejoiced  to  bear 
it ;  on  the  cootrary  ho  iined  to  say  to  his  pUy-feflowe:  'Futber 
will  get  evemhitig  in  advauce,  boys;  he  won't  leare  any 
gPMi  task  for  mo  to  share  with  you.  "... 

It  is  not  a  natural  thin;;  for  a  boy  to  envy  his  father  in 
this  fashion  without  some  inspiration.  That  acntcuce  soiuida 
like  an  echo. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  inanifeet  it  is  that  Philip 
planned  the  suet'cuvion  of  Alexander,  and  bow  eager  he  waa 
to  throat  fame  and  power  into  the  boy'a  hands.  Be  was  tbiuk- 
ing  of  the  political  structuro  he  was  building— but  the  mother 
was  thinking  of  the  glory  and  pride  of  that  wonderful  ludy, 
Olympias.  She  masked  ber  hatred  of  her  hu.'<band  under  the 
eloflk  of  a  mother'a  solicitnde  for  her  son's  future.  When  in 
S87  B.C.  Philip,  after  the  fashion  of  kings  in  thoae  days,  mai^ 
ried  A  second  wife  who  was  a  natii-o  Macedonian,  Cleopatra,  "of 
whom  he  was  passionately  enamoured,"  Olympiaa  made  much 
trouble. 

Plutarch  tells  of  a  pitiful  soene  that  occurred  at  Philip's 
marriage  to  Cleopatra.  There  was  much  drinking  of  wine  at 
the  bubquet,  and  Attalus,  th«  father  of  the  bride,  being  "in- 
toxicated with  liquor,"  botruye<l  the  gpn*>r«l  hostility  to 
Olympias  and  Epirua  by  saying  he  hoped  there  would  be  a 
child  by  the  marriage  to  gire  them  a  truly  Macedonian  heir. 
Whereupon  Alexander,  tunt  for  such  an  insult,  cried  out, 
"What  thou  am  U"  and  hurled  his  cup  at  Attains.  Philip, 
enrsged,  stood  up  and,  saj*8  Plutarch,  dn*w  his  sword,  only  to 
stnmble  and  fall.  Alexander,  blind  with  rage  and  jealousy, 
taunted  and  insulted  his  father. 

"Macedonians,"  ho  said.  "See  there  the  general  who  would 
go  from  £urope  to  Asia  I  Why  I  he  cannot  get  from  one  table 
to  another !" 

How  that  scene  lives  still,  the  sprawl,  the  flushed  faces,  the 
angry  voice  of  the  boy  I  Next  day  Alexjindor  departed  with 
bis  mo4ber — and  Philip  did  nothing  to  restrain  them.  Olympias 
went  borne  to  Epirua;  Alexander  departed  to  lllyrio.  Thence 
Philip  persuaded  him  to  return. 
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Frvsh  troiiblp  nro-°>e^  Alexander  hnd  a  brother  of  weak  in- 
tellect, AridimiB,  -wbom  the  Poreian  pjvomor  of  Oaria  »ouf;ht 
aa  a  eon-in-law.  "Alexander's  friends  and  hia  mother  now 
infused  notions  into  him  agnin,  though  perfectly  proundleas, 
that  hy  so  noble  a  match,  and  the  eiipport  contioqucnt  upon  it, 
Philip  designed  the  crown  for  AridKna.  Alexander,  in  the 
nneasinees  these  auapietons  gare  him,  dent  one  Tfaessaluii,  a 
plajTr,  into  Caria,  tu  desire  the  ^andce  to  pOM  br  Aridtnis, 
who  was  of  Hpurious  birth,  and  defleient  in  point  of  under- 
standing, and  to  take  the  lawful  heir  to  tlie  crown  into  hia 
alliance.  Pixoduni«  waa  iniinitcly  more  plcaaod  witli  thia  pro- 
posal. But  Philip  no  aonner  hnd  tntelligeiiee  of  it,  than  he 
went  to  Alexander  s  apartment,  taking  along  with  him  Philotos, 
the  aon  of  Parmenio,  one  of  hia  uiost  intimate  friends  and 
companions,  and,  in  his  preacnoe,  reproached  him  with  hia 
dt^eneracy  and  mcanncxs  of  aptrit,  in  thinking  of  being  »on- 
in-tftw  to  a  man  of  Oaria,  one  of  the  staves  of  a  urbariaii  kiuR, 
At  the  aame  time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  insisting  that  they 
slioiild  send  TIieK-<ii Inst  to  him  in  chains.  Hnrpalua  and 
Kiarchna,  Phrygiue  and  Ptolemy,  some  of  the  other  companions 
of  the  prince,  ho  banished.  But  Alexander  afterwards  recalled 
them,  and  treated  them  with  great  distinction." 

There  is  something  tcTi-  touching  in  thia  atory  of  the  father 
piMding  with  the  son  he  manifestly  loved,  and  baffled  by  the 
web  of  mean  m^eetion  whieh  had  been  spun  about  the  boy's 
imBginalion. 

It  WAS  at  the  mirriagQ  of  his  duiighter  to  her  uncle,  the  king 
of  £pinis  and  the  brother  of  Oh-mpias,  that  Philip  was  etabbed. 
He  was  walking  in  a  procession  into  the  theatre  unarmed,  in 
a  white  robe,  and  he  was  cut  down  by  one  of  his  bodyguard. 
The  murderer  had  a  horse  waiting,  and  would  hare  got  away, 
but  the  foot  of  his  horse  caught  in  a  wild  vine  and  he  was 
thron-n  from  the  saddle  by  the  stumble  and  slain  by  hia 
pursuers.  .  .  . 

So  at  the  age  of  twenty  Alexander  was  at  the  end  of 
his  anxiety  about  the  siicoeA^ion,  and  ostabliiihed  king  in 
Hai.'edonia.  ' 

Olympias  then  reappeared  in  Macedonia,  a  woman  proudly 
vindicated.  It  is  said  tbrt  she  insisted  upon  payiiiK  tlie  aame 
funeral  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  murderer  as  to  Philip. 

In  Greece  there  were  great  rejoicings  over  this  auspicious 
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eraiit,  and  Demoslht-iuM,  when  bo  liud  the  newB,  ahhou|^  it 
was  but  Rpven  da\»  nfter  tlie  ili^nth  of  bU  owu  Hniijilitor,  wont 
into  the  public  asMrmbly  at  Athvna  in  p^y  attire  wparinj;  & 
chaplet. 

Whatever  Olympias  niay  have  done  about  her  hnaband'a 
aBHasitin,  biatory  docs  not  doubt  about  her  treatment  of  hor  sup- 
planter,  Cleopatra.  So  aonn  aa  Alexander  via»  nut  of  the  way 
■^and  a  revolt  of  the  hillrDen  in  the  north  called  at  once  for 
hia  attention — Cleopatra*  newly  bom  child  was  killed  in  ila 
mother's  arms,  and  Cleopatra — no  doubt  after  a  little  taunting; 
^-was  then  atrauj^led.  TheM  excesses  of  W(»nanly  foeliufF  are 
aaid  to  have  ahocfceii  Alexander,  but  they  did  n-^t  prevent  him 
from  leaviug  hifl  mother  in  a  puaition  of  euntiideruble  authority 
in  Macedonia.  She  wrote  letters  to  him  upon  relifdona  and 
political  queationa,  snd  he  ebowed  a  dutiful  disposition  in  aend* 
iDg  bcr  always  a  Inrge  nbaro  nf  tho  plunder  he  made. 

I  8 

Thcae  stories  have  to  bo  told  beenusc  history  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  them.  Here  was  tlie  (treat  world  of  men  be- 
tween India  and  the  Adriatic  ready  for  uniuu,  ready  as  it  had 
never  been  before  for  a  unifying  control.  Here  was  the  wide 
order  of  the  Persian  empire  with  its  roads,  its  poets,  its  gen- 
eral p(-aoo  and  protpority,  ripe  for  tbe  fertilij:infr  iniliiencc  of 
tho  (!reek  mina.  And  tlie^e  stories  diBplay  the  quality  of 
tbe  human  beinf^s  to  whom  those  great  opportunities  came- 
Hero  was  this  Philip  who  was  a  very  preat  and  noble  man,  and 
yet  he  was  drunken,  he  could  keep  no  order  in  his  lioutehold. 
Here  was  Alexantlor  in  many  ways  gifted  above  any  man 
vf  bit  time,  and  he  was  vain,  suspicious,  and  passionate,  witli 
a  mind  set  awry  by  his  mother. 

Wo  anj  beginning  to  understand  something  of  what  the 
world  might  be,  something  nf  wliat  our  mce  might  become, 
were  it  not  for  our  still  raw  humanity.  Tt  is  barely  a  matter 
of  aeventy  generations  between  ourselves  and  Alexander ;  and 
between  onrselvee  and  the  savngo  hunters,  our  ancestor*,  who 
ebarred  their  food  in  the  pml>ers  or  ate  it  raw,  inten'ene  some 
four  or  6ve  hundred  gcnerBtions.  There  in  not  much  siv>))e  for 
thfl  modification  of  a  species  in  four  nr  five  hundred  gen- 
erations.    Hake  men  and  w<»uen  only  sufficiently  jealous  or 
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Sho  dvlicd  liini.  A]n-a<l.v  the  pxtravagaiit  iiii|>ultto  that  had 
OTxlvnxl  Uie  niaMsai-re  wua  upon  the  wane,  uiul  ho  uot  oul}- 
sparod  hor,  but  had  her  &inil,v  and  property  and  frcedum  ro- 
stored  to  her.  Tbia  Plut«rcb  nukes  oiit  to  he  a  geacrosit;}-, 
but  the  issue  is  more  complicated  than  that.  It  was  Alox- 
ander  who  wait  oiitraginf^  and  plundering  and  enslaviiig  all 
Thibet  That  poor  cnimpled  llacedonian  brute  in  Ibo  well 
bad  been  doing  only  what  be  had  been  told  ho  bad  full  lib- 
erty to  do.  Ib  a  commitndcr  fimt  to  f^ve  cniel  orders,  and  then 
to  foi^YO  and  reward  tbose  who  alay  his  instniments?  This 
gleun  of  remorse  at  the  instance  of  one  woman  who  was  not 
pm-hapB  wanting  in  tragic  dipiity  and  lieaiity,  is  ft  pocw  set- 
off to  the  murder  of  a  great  city. 

Mixed  with  the  crazine«8  of  Olympias  in  Alexander  was 
tba  annity  of  Philip  and  the  teachings  of  Aristotle.  This  Tho- 
Itan  business  certainly  troubled  the  mind  of  Alexander.  When- 
over  aflor«'anls  ho  eueountcrcd  Tbcbans,  he  tried  to  show  tlieia 
apccii:!  favour.     Thehc*,  to  his  credit,  haunted  him. 

Yet  the  memory  of  Tiicbcs  did  not  save  three  otlier  great 
cities  from  similar  brain  storms  j  Tyre  he  destroyed,  and  Gana, 
and  a  city  in  India,  in  the  stonuing  of  which  ho  was  kuuokod 
down  in  fair  fisht  and  wounded;  and  of  the  latter  ptnco  not 
a  sou],  not  a  diild,  was  spured.  lie  must  bare  boon  badly 
fri^tened  to  have  taken  so  evil  a  revenge. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Persians  bad  this  supreme  ad- 
vantage, they  were  practically  masters  of  the  sea.  The  ships 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  sulki>d  unhelpfully.  Alex- 
ander, to  gvt  at  Asia,  bad  to  go  round  by  the  Hellespont;  and 
if  he  pushed  far  Into  the  Persian  empire,  ho  ran  the  risk  of 
being  cut  off  completely  from  his  base.  Ilia  firat  task,  there- 
fore, was  to  cripple  the  enemy  at  aca,  and  this  he  could  only 
do  by  marching  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  okpturing 
port  after  port  until  the  Persian  sea  bases  were  destroyed.  li 
the  Persians  bad  avoided  battle  and  hung  upon  bis  lengtlieuing 
line  of  communications  they  could  probably  bare  destroyed 
him,  but  this  they  did  not  do.  A  Persian  army  not  very  much 
greater  than  his  own  gave  battle  on  the  hankn  of  the  Granicus 
(334  1I.C.)  and  was  destroyed.  This  left  bim  free  to  take 
Sardie,  £phesus,  Milotus,  and,  after  a  fierce  stnigfile,  Halicar- 
aaMDS.    Meanwhile  the  Persian  Rest  was  on  his  right  flank  and 
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between  him  aod  Greece,  threet«ning  much  bnt  Boeompltdliinfc 

□OthtDK- 

Id  1133  B.C.,  pursuing  this  gUack  upoa  the  »m  bu»,  be 
marched  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  f^tilf  now  called 
Iho  Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  A  buf^  Persian  army,  under  tbe 
great  king  Darius  III,  was  inland  of  his  line  of  march,  sep- 
arated from  tbe  coast  b,v  mountains,  and  Alexandvr  went  riglil 
beyond  this  enemv  fon-e  before  he  or  the  Feraians  realized 
their  proximitT,  Scouting  was  evidently  Tery  badly  done  by 
Greek  and  Pcreiaii  ulike.  The  Persian  army  waa  a  vuat,  ill- 
organized  Bflscmbly  of  soldiers,  transport,  camp  followers,  and 
so  forth.  Darius,  for  instance,  was  accompanied  by  his  harem, 
and  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  harem  slaves,  muriicians, 
dancers,  and  oooka.  ilanr  of  the  leading  officers  had  bn>U);ht 
their  families  to  witness  the  hunting  down  of  the  ^(novdunian 
invaders.  The  troops  had  been  levied  from  every  province  in 
the  empire;  they  had  no  tradition  or  principle  of  combined 
action.  Seized  by  the  idea  of  cutting  off  Alexander  from  Greece, 
Darius  moved  this  multitude  over  the  mountains  to  tbe  sea ;  ho 
had  tbe  luck  to  got  through  the  passes  without  opposition,  and 
he  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Isaus  between  the  mountains  and 
the  shore.  And  there  Alexander,  who  had  turned  hack  to  fight, 
stnick  him.  Tbe  cavalr^i-  charge  and  the  phalanx  smashed  this 
great  brittle  host  as  a  st'rnp  smashes  a  bottle.  It  was  routed. 
Darius  escaped  from  his  war  chariot — that  out-of-date  inMnt- 
ment — and  lied  on  faoraehack,  leaving  even  hi»  harem  in  tbe 
hands  of  Alexander. 

All  the  accounts  of  Alexander  after  this  battle  show  him  at 
bis  best.  He  was  restrained  and  magnanimous.  He  treated 
the  Persian  princesses  with  the  utmost  civility.  And  be  kept 
his  head ;  ho  held  steadfastly  to  hia  plan.  Hq  let  1  >ariu8  escape, 
impursned,  into  Rrris,  and  he  continued  his  march  upon  the 
naval  bases  of  the  I*orsian» — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  Phomiciaa 
ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Sidon  surrendered  to  him ;  Tyre  resisted. 
'  Here,  if  anywhere,  wc  have  the  evidence  of  great  military 
ability  on  the  part  of  Alexander.  His  army  was  his  father's 
creation,  but  Philip  had  never  slione  in  the  siege  of  citiea. 
When  Alexander  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  bo  had  seen  his  father 
repnlaed  by  the  fortified  v'lty  of  Byzantium  upon  tbe  Bosphoma. 
Kow  be  was  face  to  face  with  an  inviolate  ci^  which  had  stood 
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sie^  after  eicge,  wbidi  liiid  resisted  N'cbuchadaezxar  tlio  Gntut 
for  fourteen  ^'eun.  For  the  standiu;;  of  ticg(»  Semitic  pwtple» 
hold  the  polru.  Tyre  vus  then  an  island  half  a  milt;  from  the 
aborc,  mid  her  fleet  was  uutteaton.  On  tho  other  hand,  Alex- 
ander bad  already  learnt  much  by  tbe  sieif^  of  the  citadel  of 
Halicamagtfue ;  he  hud  f^ithi-red  to  himself  a  corps  of  oajpuccrs 
^rom  C'ypniH  and  Phtpnlria,  the  Sidonian  fleet  was  with  him, 
and  pn«eiitly  the  kine  of  Cyprue  came  over  to  him  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Bhipg,  which  gnro  him  the  t.'ommuud  of  the 
•ea.  Moreover,  ^eat  Carthage,  eitlier  reK-iit);  on  the  strenRth 
!of  the  mother  city  or  being  disloyiil  to  her,  and  beinff  fnrtii<a^ 
more  entangled  in  a  war  in  Sicily,  Rent  no  help. 

The  first  measure  of  Alexander  was  to  build  a  pier  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island,  a  diim  which  remains  to  this  day;  aod 
on  this,  as  it  came  clo«e  to  the  walla  of  Tvre,  be  set  up  bis 
towers  and  bittteriug-roms.  Apiinst  tbe  walls  he  also  moored 
ehipa  in  which  towers  and  rams  were  erected.  The  Tyriana 
Used  fire-ships  against  this  flotilla,  and  made  sorties  from  their 
two  harbours.  In  a  big  surprise  mid  that  tlicy  made  on  tbe 
Cyprian  shipa  they  were  caught  and  badly  mauled;  many  of 
their  ships  wore  rammed,  and  one  big  galley  of  five  banks  of 
oara  and  one  of  four  were  captured  outright.  Finally  a  breach 
in  tlie  walls  was  made,  and  the  Macedonians,  clamberinf;  up  tho 
[debria  from  their  ships,  stormed  tho  city. 

'-  Tbe  siege  had  lasted  seven  months.  Gaza  held  out  for  two. 
In  each  caw  thcro  was  a  massAcro,  th«  pluudcriug  of  the  city, 
>and  the  selling  of  tbe  survivors  into  slavery.  Then  towards  the 
end  of  332  B.C.  Alexander  entered  Kg>'pt,  and  the  command 
of  the  sea  wii^  uit»iired.  Greece,  which  all  this  while  bad  been 
wavering  in  its  policy,  decided  now  at  last  that  it  waa  <m  the 
side  of  Alfxaud<.'r,  and  the  council  of  tho  Or^<rk  states  at  Corinth 
voted  its  "captain-general"  a  golden  crown  of  victory.  From 
this  time  onward  the  Greeks  wore  with  the  Hacedonians. 

Tho  Kg.vpiian8  also  were  with  tlie  Macedonians.  But  they 
had  been  for  Alexander  from  the  beginning.  They  had  lived 
under  Persian  rule  fcr  ncttrly  two  hundred  years,  and  the  com- 
ing of  Alexander  meant  for  them  only  a  change  of  mastera; 
on  the  whole,  a  change  for  tho  better.  The  country-  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  Alexander  trea(e<l  its  religious  feelings  with 
extreme  respect.  ITe  unwrapped  no  mummies  as  Cambyses 
had  done;  be  took  no  lilwrties  with  Ajms,  tho  sacrvd  bull  of 
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VwlltJi^ii  Ilere,  in  k^^^  tcrnplM  and  upon  a  vast  K«le,  Alex> 
sndvr  found  the  e\'idene<w  of  a  relipi'Mily,  tuyBterious  and  ir- 
rational, to  mniind  liim  of  tlia  secrets  and  mysteriesi  that  hud 
enterlainrd  his  tnother  and  impressed  his  obildliond.  Paring 
Ilia  fwir  mi'Uth*  in  Epypt  he  flirted  with  relipous  emirtiona. 

He  was  Btill  a  very  yonng  roan,  we  mnst  remember,  divided 
Bfrainfft  hiin*olf.  The  etronp  aanity  he  inherited  from  bis  father 
had  roadc  him  a  gr»it  soldier;  the  tcechinf^  of  AHatotIc  had 
ftlvm  him  something  of  the  scientific  oatlook  upon  tlio  world. 
He  had  destroyed  Tyre :  in  Eg%'pt,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  he  now  founded  a  new  eity,  Alexandria,  to  roplucc  that 
ancient  centre  of  trade.  To  tlio  north  of  Tyre,  near  Isaus.  ho 
founded  a  9eci>nd  port,  Alexandretta.  Both  of  thea©  cities 
flourish  to  this  day,  and  for  a  time  Alexandria  was  pcrhn|>s 
the  gnatcst  city  in  the  world-  The  eito!<,  therefore,  iiuiet  have 
beeo  wisely  dioson.  Hut  nlsu  Alexander  had  the  unstable  emo- 
tional imaginativeneea  of  hia  motlier,  and  aide  by  side  with 
auch  crvativo  work  lie  indulged  in  rcligioua  adventures.  The 
gods  of  Kjcpt  took  po«ec-«»ion  of  his  mind.  Ho  travelled  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  remote  oasiv  of  the  oraclo  of  Ammoo. 
lie  wanted  to  »cltlo  certain  doubts  about  his  true  parents^. 
His  mixher  had  infiamed  his  mind  by  hinta  and  vagae  speechea 
of  aonte  deep  mystery  about  his  parcnta)^.  Wa«  so  ordinary  a 
humaR  beiu^  ai  Philip  of  Macedon  really  his  rather  f 

Pur  nearly  four  hundred  years  Ef^pb  had  boeo  a  country 
politieally  contemptible,  overrun  now  b>"  Ktbiupions,  now  by 
AesyriunH,  now  by  HiibylHtiiuiia,  now  by  Peraiana.  Aa  the  in- 
dignities of  ttie  present  l)eeaQie  more  and  more  disafCT'ceable  to 
ontemplate,  the  past  and  the  other  world  became  more  splendid 
to  Kf^-pliau  cyea.  It  is  from  the  feeterinfi;  humiliations  of  peo- 
ple* that  arrogant  religious  propagandas  aprtng.  To  the  tri- 
umphant the  downtrodden  can  say,  *'lt  is  nau^t  in  the  aiKht 
of  the  tnie  gods."  So  tlie  m>nof  Philip  of  Maccdon,  tho  master- 
gmornl  of  Orevce,  was  made  to  feel  a  small  person  amidst  the 
|[tgantic  temples.  And  he  had  an  abnormal  share  of  youth's 
tkormal  ambition  to  impress  everybody.  Dow  Ratifying  then 
Uv  him  to  discover  presently  tliat  ho  was  no  mere  sui-ecsBful 
mortal,  not  one  of  these  modem  vnlmr  Oreekish  folk,  but  an- 
eimt  and  dirine,  the  son  of  a  f^,  the  Pharaoh  f^,  son  of 
Amnion  Ital 
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Already  in  a  prevtmis  ctisptor  w«  have  (riven  a  doKriptiou 
of  that  encounU'r  in  tlie  do^trt  temple. 

Kot  altogdher  was  the  touii){  man  conrioced.  Uo  bad  hi» 
moowQts  of  convictiou ;  he  bad  bin  Siiner  pbaACs  when  the  thing 
waa  abnoat  a  jest  In  the  presence  of  Mac-odonians  and  Greeks 
he  donbtcd  if  he  wna  divine.  When  it  thundered  loudly,  the 
ribiild  Art»Iarchu»  could  aak  him;  "Won't  you  do  Kotnething 
of  the  sort,  oh  Son  of  Zeus  V  But  the  crazy  notion  was,  never- 
tlieless,  proaent  henceforth  in  hia  hrain,  ready  to  be  inflamed 
by  wine  or  flattery. 

Kext  spring  (331  8.1-.)  be  returned  to  Tyro,  and  marched 
thence  round  towards  Assyria,  leaving  the  Syrian  desert  nn  hia 
rij^t  Kcar  the  rains  of  forgotten  Kincveh  he  fuund  a  gnrnt 
Persian  ormy,  that  had  been  gathering  since  the  battle  of  Itaua, 
awaiting  him.  It  was  another  hufto  medley  of  contiugrnle,  and 
it  retird  for  its  chief  force  upon  that  now  antiquated  weapon, 
the  war  chariot.  Of  these  Darius  bad  a  force  of  two  hundred, 
and  each  chariot  bad  acytbes  attached  to  its  wheels  and  to  the 
pole  and  body  of  the  diariot.  There  seem  to  have  been  four 
hor«v8  to  each  chariot,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  one  of  those 
horses  was  wounded  by  jaii-elin  or  arrow,  that  cbariot  was  held 
up.  The  outer  bontes  acted  chiefly  as  buffora  for  the  inner 
wheel  IxtTwa;  they  were  hitched  to  tlie  ebariot  by  a  sinf^le  out- 
side trace  which  could  be  easily  cut  away,  but  the  loea  of  one 
of  tho  wheel  borsea  completely  incapacitated  the  whole  affair. 
Against  broken  footmen  or  a  crowd  of  individualist  fighters 
such  vebiclce  might  be  formidable;  but  Darius  began  the  battle 
by  flinging  them  against  the  cavalry  and  liglit  infantry.  Few 
reached  their  objcoti\'c,  and  those  that  did  were  readily  disposed 
of.  There  was  gome  msncpuvring  for  pr«ilion.  The  well-drilled 
Macedonians  moved  obliquely  acroes  the  Persian  front,  keeping 
good  order;  the  Persians,  following  this  mo\*ement  to  tho  flank, 
opened  gapa  in  their  array.  Then  suddenly  the  disciplined 
Macedonian  cavalrv  chargi-d  at  one  of  theso  torn  pincea  and 
■mole  the  centre  of  the  Persian  host.  The  infantry  followed 
close  upon  their  charge.  Tlw  centre  and  left  of  the  Ptentm 
cnitnplod  up.  Far  a  while  the  light  cavalry  on  the  Peratan  right 
gained  ground  against  Alexander's  left,  only  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  cavalry  from  Theasaly.  which  by  this  time  had  beoome 
■lmn«t  as  good  as  its  Macedonian  model.  The  Persian  forces 
ceased  to  resemble  an  army.    They  dissolved  into  a  vast  multi- 
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tilde  »f  fuinti^^-''  stiramiiiji  ntidi-r  ^rcnt  <]niil  cliiiidit  uud  without 
N  diii^lc  rnlly  iictohh  the  li<>(  pluiii  IowHrtJ»  Arbcla.  Throuj;)! 
tbe  dust  and  the  flying;  crowd  rndi'  the  victors,  slayiuj;  and 
sIa^ihk  until  darkness  stuyvd  the  slauKbter.  Dariua  led  the 
retreat. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Arbela.  It  was  fought  on  October 
the  1st,  31)1  B.C.  Wp  kiiDW  its  date  so  exjictl.y,  becauK  it  is 
recorded  that,  eleven  dayn  before  it  be^n,  the  soothsayers  on 
both  side*  had  been  fircatly  exercised  by  nn  eclipse  of  the  ii>o>m. 

Darius  fled  to  the  north  into  the  country  of  the  Medes.  Alex- 
kJider  uarchcij  on  to  Bubvlon.  The  sm-ietit  city  of  Hammurabi 
(who  had  reigned  seventeen  hundred  years  before)  and  of 
Xobudtadncxzar  the  Great  and  of  Xabonidus  was  still,  unlike 
Nineveh,  a  prosperous  and  important  centre.  Like  the  ERyp- 
tiatia,  the  Babyloniunti  were  not  Rreatly  concerned  at  a  change 
of  rule  to  Macedonian  from  Persian.  The  temple  of  BeJ- 
Marduk  was  in  ruins,  a  quarry  for  buildiofr  material,  but  the 
tradition  of  the  Chaldean  priests  still  lingered,  and  Alexander 
promised  to  restore  the  buildinf^. 

Thence  he  marched  on  to  Sum,  once  the  chief  city  of  the  van- 
ished and  forgotten  Flamitea,  and  now  the  Persian  capital 

He  went  on  to  PcrsepoUs,  where,  as  the  climax  of  a  drunken 
carouse,  ho  burnt  down  the  great  palace  of  the  king  of  kings. 
This  ho  afterwards  declared  was  the  revenge  of  Greece  for  the 
btiraiag  of  Atliena  by  Xerxes. 
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And  now  begins  a  new  phase  in  the  story  of  Alexander.  For 
the  next  seven  years  he  wandered  with  an  army  chiefly  of  Mace- 
donians in  the  aortb  and  east  of  what  was  then  the  known  world. 

At  first  it  was  a  pursuit  of  Dariu».    Aflemards  it  became i 

Was  it  a  systematic  survey  of  a  world  he  meant  to  consolidate 
into  one  gr^at  order,  or  was  it  a  wild-goo.<«  chase!  His  own 
Ktldiers,  his  own  intimates,  thought  the  latter,  and  at  lost  stayed 
his  career  beyond  the  Indus.  On  the  map  it  looks  very  like  a 
wild-goose  chase;  it  seems  to  aim  at  nothing  in  particular  nnd 
to  g«  nowhere. 

The  pursuit  of  Dariua  III  soon  came  to  a  pitiful  end.  After 
the  battle  <if  Arbela  his  own  jj^envrals  worn  tu  have  re\'i)lled 
Ofiainat  bis  weakness  and  iiKiimpeteuee;  they  made  him  t^  prta- 
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bad  they  not  done  »o,  then  or  litUrr  Ik-  nonld  have  pmu  on  until 
lie  vanished  eastward  out  of  history.  But  he  W8a  t'orced  to  turn 
about.  He  built  n  flt-ct  and  do»cctid«d  to  tho  mouth  of  the  lndu». 
There  h«  divided  bis  forces.  The  main  army  he  took  alouj; 
tbo  dcsolile  coaxt  back  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  tb«  way  it 
suffered  dreadfully  and  Inst  mHny  mcit  through  thirst.  The 
floot  followed  him  by  Hca,  uud  rejuinvd  hitn  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  course  of  this  six-year  tour  he  fouf^t 
battiM,  received  the  Hubmisiiou  of  many  straii;^  peoples,  and 
founded  eities.  Ue  saw  the  (lend  lx)<ly  of  Darius  in  June,  33U 
B.C. :  be  returned  to  Susa  in  ^^4  a.c.  He  found  the  etnpire  in 
dimrder:  the  pruviueial  uitrape  rui^iDK  armies  of  their  own, 
Itiwtria  and  &Iedia  in  insurrection,  and  Olympias  makiox  Rov* 
ornnient  impossible  in  Mact-donia.  Hnrpnlus,  the  royal  treas- 
nrer.  \itni  bolted  with  all  rliat  was  portable  of  tho  royal  treaa- 
are,  and  was  roakin^  his  way,  bribinj;  as  he  went,  towards 
Greece.  Some  of  the  UarpaUm  money  is  said  to  have  reached 
DniMMtheoea. 

But  before  we  deal  with  the  cloaintr  chapter  of  the  story  of 
Alexander,  let  us  say  a  word  or  so  about  theso  northern  rej^ons 
into  which  he  wandered.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  Danube 
r^ion  riglil  leroea  South  Russia,  ri^hl  across  tbe  country-  to 
the  north  of  the  Caspian,  ri^tht  across  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian,  ai  far  as  the  mountain  mui>»es  of  the  I'aniir 
PUteau  and  eastward  into  the  Tsrim  basin  of  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan, there  spread  then  a  scries  of  similar  barbaric  tribes  and 
people*  all  at  about  the  saioe  stage  of  culture,  and  for  the  most 
part  Aryan  in  their  langnaf^  and  possibly  Nordic  in  their  race. 
They  hud  few  citipn.  niovtly  they  were  nomadic;  at  times  they 
settled  temporarily  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  were  oortainly 
already  mingling  in  Central  Asia  with  Moiifcolian  tribes,  but 
tbe  Mongolian  tribes  were  not  then  prevalent  there. 

An  immeuire  process  of  dryinif  up  and  elevation  baa  been 
goiu)^  on  in  these  parts  of  the  world  diirin)^  tbe  last  ten  thou- 
sand years.  Ten  thouiMind  years  a^^o  there  was  probably  a  con- 
tinuous water  Uirrier  between  the  hiisin  of  the  Obi  and  the 
Aral-Caspian  sea.  As  this  had  dried  up  and  the  marshy  lend 
liad  become  «tcppe-like  country,  Xordic  nomuds  from  the  wciit 
and  MoDpilian  nomads  from  the  east  had  met  and  mixed. 
luid  tbo  ridinf;  hurM  had  come  back  into  tbe  western  world. 
It  is  evident  this  jcreat  fttreteb  of  country  was  becomiti);  a  re^on 
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of  AOCuiDuIatioii  for  thfso  biirbaric  peoples.  They  were  very 
loowly  attaebed  lo  iho  Intids  iliev  oix'upied.  Tliey  livtKl  in  bonta 
and  wagone  rutbor  tliun  li'nisfs.  A  brief  cycle  of  plvnliful  and 
heaHbv  yenra,  nr  u  cessation  of  tribiii  warfare  under  some  sironjf 
ruler,  would  lead  to  cousidi-rable  iiicreascB  of  population;  then 
two  or  ihrcv  htird  year^  would  siiHico  to  send  the  tribes  waudci^ 
ing  again  in  scarcb  of  fixid. 

From  before  the  diiwn  of  rveordt-d  liislory  tbia  re^on  of 
human  accumulation  between  the  Danube  and  China  had  hccii, 
aa  it  were,  intennittently  raining  out  'rilws  eoulhward  and 
wccitward.  It  waa  like  a  cloud  bank  behind  Uie  settled  landi<capc 
that  accumulated  and  then  precipitated  invaders.  We  have 
noted  how  the  Keltic  peoplcx  drixzled  wc«twurd,  how  the  Ital- 
iana,  the  Greeks,  and  tiieir  Epirote,  Macedonian,  and  Phrygian 
kindred  eaino  onth.  We  huvo  noted,  too,  the  Cimmerian  drive 
from  the  east,  like  n  andden  driving  ithower  of  barliiariiini*  across 
Asia  Minor,  tlio  southward  cumin)*  of  the  Scythians  and  Medea 
and  Persians,  and  the  Aryan  descent  into  India.  About  a  cen- 
tury before  Alexander  there  had  been  a  fresh  Aryan  invasion 
of  Italy  by  a  Keltic  people,  tlH>  OanU,  who  had  settled  in  the 
valley  of  tlie  I'o.  Those  various  races  came  down  out  of  their 
northern  obscurity  into  the  light  of  history;  and  meanwhile 
beyond  that  light  the  reservoir  accumulated  for  fresh  disoharges. 
Alexander's  march  in  Centra)  Asia  brings  now  into  our  history 
namoa  that  are  fre«h  to  us;  the  I'arlliians,  a  race  of  mounted 
bowmen  who  were  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  history 
a  century  or  so  later,  and  the  Baelrians  who  lived  in  the  sandy 
native  land  of  the  camel.  Everywhere  he  aeems  to  have  met 
Ar>-an-spe:iking  peoples.  The  .Mongolian  bnrbnrians  to  the 
uorih-eastward  were  still  iinsuspcctpd,  no  one  imagined  there 
waa  yet  another  grvat  elond  bunk  of  population  beyond  the 
Scythians  and  their  kind,  in  the  nortli  of  China,  that  was  pre»- 
ently  also  to  begin  a  drift  westward  and  southward,  mixing  as  it 
came  with  the  Nordic  Scythians  and  e\'ery  other  people  of 
kindred  hahila  that  it  encmintcred.  As  yet  only  China  knew 
of  the  Huns ;  there  were  no  Turits  in  Western  Turkestan  or  any- 
where else  then,  no  Turtara  in  the  world. 

Thi»glimp««of  lhc8tat«of  alTairs  in  Turkestan  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  tlio  wan- 
derings of  Alexander;  another  is  his  raid  through  the  Punjab. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teller  of  tb«  human  story  it  is 
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Kfttivo  that  be  did  not  f:o  oo  into  the  Qanges  country,  and 
r(>n8(»)uc-utly  wu  liavc  uu  iudciHiiiJcnt  iccount))  by  Orwk 
r»  of  tbr  life  in  an<:iciit  BengiL  But  t\me  is  a  conaider- 
itvrtitiiro  in  variou»  Indian  luiipnatK'a  dvslinc  Willi  Indian 
■y  und  social  'ife  that  atill  needs  to  be  made  accessible  to 
[Minn   rcudcrs. 

M 

>x«nder  bad  been  id  undisputed  possession  of  tbe  Persian 
re  f>>r  six  yean.     He  was  now  iliirtyono.     In  ttio«e  six 

he  had  created  very  little.  lie  bad  retained  most  of  the 
lizatiuu  of  the  Peraisu  proviuc«!>.  uppotuling  fre«h  «atra|M 
laining  tbe  former  ones ;  the  Toad&,  the  ports,  tbo  orfjraoiza- 
Qf  tbe  oupire  was  »titl  an  Cyrn^,  [m  greater  prctlc-vcsHor, 
left  tbeni;  in  Eg>-pt  be  had  merely  replaced  old  provincial 
mors  b^  new  oiie«;  in  India  be  bud  defeated  Poms,  and 

left  him  in  power  mueb  »3  be  found  him,  except  thai  Poms 

now  failed  a  satrap  by  tbe  Greeks.  Alexander  bad,  it  is 
,  plutuied  out  a  number  of  towns,  and  »ome  of  them  were 
row  into  (^eat  towns ;  seventeen  Aleyaodrias  be  founded  a)- 
jther;  '  but  lie  liud  destroyed  Tyre,  and  with  Tyre  tlie  »- 
i^  of  tile  sea  routcA  wbicb  hud  biltiorlo  been  tlie  cliiof  west- 
■  outlet  for  Mesopotamia.  IliatorianB  say  tliiit  he  IloUenized 
^ast.  But  Uubyloma  and  K^'pt  ewarmed  with  Greeks 
ore  bU  time ;  he  was  not  tbe  cause,  be  was  a  pert  of  the 
illenization.  For  a  time  tbe  whole  world,  from  the  Adriatic 
the  Indus,  was  under  one  ruler:  so  far  he  had  realized  the 
mm»  of  leocrales  and  PbilJp  his  father.  But  how  far  wn;! 
malting  this  n  i>ermancnt  and  enduring  union!  How  far  as 
:  was  it  anything  more  than  a  dazxUng  but  transitory  Houriah 
his  own  magnilicent  self  t 

lie  was  making  no  great  roads,  setting  up  no  sure  sea  com- 
inication».  It  is  idle  to  accuse  biin  of  leaving  education  alono. 
cause  the  idea  that  empires  must  he  cemented  by  odiication 
i»  Dtii]  foreign  to  human  thought.  But  he  was  forming  no 
oup  nf  st!itc»men  alviut  him;  be  was  thinking  of  no  suceeMor: 

wnK  creating  no  tr:iditiun — nothing  more  than  a  penonal 
send,     llie  idea  that  the  world  would  have  to  go  on  after 

Habaffy.  'Ditlr  nsiKs  have  nnAtTgonr  variou*  cliBngc*— «.y.,  CWndakar 
|knid«r)    and  SccuiidfTabad. 
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Alcxnnder,  engaged  in  any  other  employmrrit  flian  the  discni- 
sioQ  of  bis  niagoificmce,  seems  to  bave  bi-cn  outside  his  menial 
rangDi  He  was  still  young,  it  ia  true,  b«t  well  before  Philip 
was  ope  and  tbirty  be  bad  been  thinking  of  the  education  of 
Alexander. 

Was  Alexander  a  stiitcsman  at  allT 

Some  atudenis  of  lii«  career  assure  us  that  he  was;  that  now 
at  Sus»  he  planned  a  migbt^r  world  empire,  aeeing  it  not  simply 
aa  &  Macedonian  conqiic?<t  of  the  world,  but  as  n  melting  to- 
gether of  racial  trndiiions.  lie  did  one  thing,  at  any  rate, 
tfiat  pi\T8  colour  to  this  idea;  be  held  a  great  marriage  feast. 
in  whicb  he  and  ninety  of  his  generals  and  friends  were  mar- 
ried to  Persian  brides.  He  himself  married  a  daughter  of 
Dariiiti.  rlimigb  already  be  po*»e:':sed  an  Asiatic  wife  in  Roxena, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Samarkand.  This  wholesale  wed- 
ding was  made  a  ver^-  splendid  festiral,  and  at  the  same  time 
nil  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers,  to  the  nnmber  of  »eversl  thou- 
sands, who  bad  married  Asiatic  brides,  were  giren  weddinji 
gifls.  This  ha."  been  called  the  Mnrringe  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
the  two  continents  were  to  be  joined,  wrote  Plutarch,  '"in  lawful 
wedlock  and  by  commiinity  of  offspring."  And  next  lie  Ix^n 
to  train  rocntits  from  Persia  and  the  north,  Parthiens,  Btc- 
trians,  and  the  like,  in  t]io  dietinctire  disciplines  of  the  phalanx 
and  the  cavalry.  Was  that  also  to  assitnilate  Kuropo  and  Asia, 
or  was  it  to  make  himself  independent  of  his  Macedonians  i 
They  thought  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  and  mutinied,  and  it  was 
with  snnie  diffirtilty  that  he  brought  them  to  a  penitent  mood 
and  induced  them  to  take  part  in  a  common  feast  with  the  Per- 
sians. The  hinlorians  have  made  a  long  and  el'i<iueut  speech 
for  him  on  this  occasion,  but  the  gist  of  it  was  that  he  bade  his 
Macedonians  begone,  and  ^avc  no  sign  of  bow  he  proposed  they 
should  get  home  oitt  of  Persia.  After  three  days  of  dismay  thef 
gnhmitted  to  him  and  bi-gged  his  forgiveness. 

Hero  is  the  matter  for  a  very  pretty  ilisrnssion.  Was  Alex- 
ander reallv  planning  a  racial  fusion  or  bud  he  just  fallen  in 
love  with  liie  pomp  and  divinity  of  an  Oriental  monarch,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  these  Enropeans  to  whom  he  was  only  a 
king-le*ider  ?  The  writers  nf  his  own  time,  and  those  who  lived 
near  to  his  time.  lean  very  much  to  the  latter  alternative.  They 
insist  upon  bis  immense  vanity.  They  relate  bow  he  began 
to  wear  the  robes  and  tiara  of  a  Persian  monarch.    "At  first 
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only  Wforo  tiic  hnrbttriKDS  and  privately,  but  after.. urdv  lie 
eani«  to  we»r  it  in  public  when  he  Bat  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
nen,"  And  pr<>««»tly  ho  donuinded  Oriental  prnstriitions  from 
his  friends. 

Ono  thing  swnia  to  support  the  sugBcstion  of  itrcjit  pcnwnal 
Vftiiit_T  ill  Alexiindpr.  Iliii  portrait  waa  pninted  nnd  aciilpturcd 
frequently,  and  always  he  is  represented  as  a  b«iiitiful  youth, 
with  wonderful  lockit  flowinf;  baekward  from  n  broad  forehead. 
Previously  roost  men  had  worn  bearJ<.  Rut  Alexander,  cn- 
smoured  of  his  own 
Youthful  lovelinew, 
nxitild  mil  part  with 
it;  be  remained  a 
fhain  boy  at  thirty- 
two;  be  sfaa^vd  hie 
faoi-,  and  to  set  a 
faahion  in  Greece 
and  Italy  that  lasted 


Tklexander  the  Oveat^ 
(sSinrcmn  of  h/suruichia ,  ^2-Z81BjO) 


many  eentunea. 

The  stories  of  vio- 
lence and  vanity  in 
bis  closing  years 
cluster  thiek  upon  his 
inem'iry.  He  listened 
to  littlo-tatttc  about 
Pbilolas.  (he  xnu  of 
Purmenio.  one  of  hi» 
tncst  t  rusted  and 
(aitjiful  ficnera  Is. 
Philntaa,  it  was  euid, 
had  boaflted  to  some  wnman  he  was  making  love  to  that  Alex- 
awler  was  a  mere  boy;  that,  but  for  such  men  as  his  father  and 
himself,  there  wuuld  have  been  nn  conquest  of  Persia,  and  tile 
like.  Sueh  a^aertion^  had  a  certniti  element  of  truth  in  them. 
The  woman  was  brouf;ht  to  Alexander,  who  listened  to  her 
troachori«8.  Presently  Pbilotas  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  and. 
upon  very  insiiffipient  ei,*idence,  tortured  am]  exeeutcd.  Then 
Alexander  thought  of  Pannenio,  whose  other  two  sons  had 
died  fur  hiui  iu  I>atl!e.  He  sent  swift  mossen^crs  to  assas- 
oiiiule  the  old  man  before  he  could  hear  of  his  aon'i<  death  I 
Kow  Parmenio  had    cen  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Philip's 
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^nerals;  it  wks  Ponocnio  wlio  hnd  led  tlie  Mnfiodoiiian  anm 
into  Asia  before  the  murder  of  Philip.     There  can  be  Uttl 
doubt  of  the  substantial  truth  of  this  story,  nor  about 
execution  of  OalliHlhenes,   the  nephew  of  Aristotlei,  who  rfr 
toMed   AlexandtT   <iivin('   bououra,   and   "went   aboot  with    b> 
much  prido  as  if  be  had  dcmoliiibed  a  tyranny,  whilo  the  youngj 
men  followed  him  ax  the  only  freeman  among  tliousands.  '] 
Mixed  with  such  ineidents  we  have  the  very  illuminating  atorj 
of  the  drunken  quarrel  in  which  he  killed  Clitua.    The  monardl  ] 
and  his  compnny  had  been  drinkinj;  hard,  and  the  drink  had] 
made  the  talk  loud  and  free.    There  was  iinicli  flattery  of  the] 
"yuUDg  god,"  much  detrnetion  of  I'hilip,  at  which  Aloxoade 
had  smiled  with  »atisfaction.*     This  drunken  self-compUoencyJ 
was  more  than  the  Macedonians  could  stand ;  it  roused  CHtua^J 
his  foatei^brother,  to  a  frenzy.     Clitus  reproached  Atexant 
with  his  Median  costume  and  praitied  Philip,  there  waa  a  loud' 
qoarrel,  and,  to  end  it,  Clitus  was  bustled  out  of  the  room  by 
his  friends.    He  was,  however,  in  the  obstinate  phaae  of  drunk- 
enness, and  he  returned  by  another  entrnnpe.     lie  was  heai 
outside  quoting  Enripides  "in  a  bold  and  disrespectful  tono"i 

"Are  thcsu  youT  cnatonut  Ib  !t  thus  ttiat  Greece 
Rcn-ardu  hiT  combatantat  Sbull  one  man  claim 
Tbo  trophies  won  b^  ^UMndst" 

Whereupon   Alexander   anatched   a   spear  from  one  of  hii 
{{uarda  and  ran  nitita  through  the  body  as  he  lifted  the  curtaiif^ 
to  come  in.  .  .  . 

One  19  forced  to  believe  that  this  waa  the  real  atmosphere  ot 
the  young  conqueror's  life.  Then  the  story  of  his  frantic  and^ 
cruel  display  of  grief  for  Ucphieetton  can  scarcely  be  alt  in^] 
vention.  If  it  is  true,  or  in  any  pnrt  true,  it  displays  a  mind 
ill-halanc-ed  and  altogether  wrapped  up  in  periwiiiiii  things,  to 
whom  empire  was  uo  more  than  opportunity  for  egoiatio  disf^ay^ 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  world,  siuft  for  freaks  of  that 
of  "generoaity"  which  robs  a  thousand  people  to  extort  tbe  ad- 
miration of  one  esionndod  recipient. 

iI«pha>stion,  being  ill,  was  put  upon  a  strict  diet,  hut  in  the 
afawnce  of  his  physician  at  the  theatre  he  ate  a  roasted  fowl  and 
drank  a  flagon  of  ieed  wine,  iti  consequence  of  which  bo  died. 

■D.  u.  ll(««mi. 
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Tlioruupon  Alexander  decided  upon  a  display  of  jnief.  It  wi 
^\u^  f^rici  of  II  ItinHlic.  lU*  had  the  pli.vsiei&o  crucified 
ordered  every  horse  and  mule  in  Persia  to  be  ahorn,  and  fulled 
down  tho  biitllemrntB  of  titu  neighbouring  cities.  He  prohibited 
nil  music  in  bin  camp  for  u  long  time,  and,  havini;  taken  ecrtiiin 
ritlagtffl  of  the  CuBKaDs,  he  caiiKed  all  the  adults  to  be  ninstiacrfd, 
as  a  Hiicriilce  to  the  mimes  of  IIeph»-^tion.  Kinully  be  iset  ae 
ten  tboufland  talents  (a  talent  =^  £:^'KI)  for  a  tomb.  For  tbi 
dnys  tbis  was  an  enonnoug  sum  of  money.  Xonc  of  wbic! 
things  did  any  real  honour  to  Ilepliiestion,  but  they  served 

demonstrate  to  an  nwe-striekea 
world  what  a  treiuoudoua  tbiufr 
the  sorrow  of  Alexander  could  be, 
ThiH  Inst  story  and  man^*  such 
Glories  may  be  lies  or  distortions  or 
cxapscrations.  But  they  have  a 
voin  in  common.  After  a  bout  of 
bard  drinking  in  Babylon  a  sud- 
den fever  came  upon  Alexander 
(32.3  B.C.),  and  he  sickened  and 
died.  He  was  still  only  (liirly- 
tbrw  years  of  age.  Forthwith  tbc 
world  empire  be  bad  stutcbed  at 

tSelcucu#  I.  nnd  held  in  his  hands,  a«  a  child 

iiiiplit  snatch  at  and  bold  a  precious 
vase,  fell  to  the  gro««d  and  was  shattered  to  piecea. 

WTiatever  appearance  of  a  worldwide  order  may  have  gteain< 
upon  men's  imaginntious,  vanished  at  hia  death.  The  story  ' 
roniPS  the  story  of  a  barbaric  autocracy  in  confusion.  Ever 
whero  th«  proriiicini  rulers  set  up  for  themselves.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  entire  family  of  Alexander  bad  been  de- 
stroyed. Roxana.  his  barbarian  wife,  was  prompt  to  murder. 
as  a  rival,  tJie  daupliter  of  Darius.  She  herself  profcntly  bore 
Alaxander  a  poetlnimous  eon,  who  was  also  called  Alexander, 
Hawaamarderod,  with  bcr,  a  few  years  later  (311  ■.c).  He 
oQlea,  the  only  other  son  of  Alexander,  was  murdered  also. 
too.  wns  AridiPUB,  the  weak-mind«)  half-brother  (see  §  2). 
PUitan'h  pivc»  a  laat  glimpse  of  Olvnipias  during  a  brief  in- 
terval of  power  in  Uaeedonia,  accusing  fir^l  this  persoti  and 
then  that  of  poisoning  her  wonderful  son.  Many  abe  killed  in 
her  furv.    The  bodiee  of  aome  of  hia  circle  who  bad  died  nfter 
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Iii9  d«th  she  esuncd  to  Iw  <l»ip  up,  but  we  do  not  know  if  anj 
rnisli  light  was  shed  upon  bis  death  bv  tlipso  diiinlerments. 
Finilljr  Ulympia«  was  killed  i»  Mseedonia  by  the  friends  of 
UiOM)  d)«  bad  «lain. 


|6 

From  thiH  well«r  of  criniQ  there  presently  emcr)>od  three 
Imding  fipuica-  Much  of  the  old  Fenian  empire,  as  far  as 
t)io  Indus  enMwftrd  aud  almost  to  Lvdia  in  the  west,  wm  held 
by  one  general  Sel«uciis,  who  founded  a  dynasty,  the  Seleueid 
Uynaaty;  Maoeiloniii  fell  I<>  uiiothfr  Macedonian  jron«ral.  Anti- 
iconus;  *  third  itacedonian,  I'lolemy,  secured  K^'pt,  and 
making  Alexandria  bis  cbitif  city,  eMablishod  a  sulficicDl  naval 
iiicendancy  !■>  ke«p  also  Cypnia  nnd  most  of  the  eoast  of 
Phamicia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Ptolemaic  and  Sclc-ucid  oin- 
{lire*  taflted  for  a  eon»id<^rahIe  time;  the  forma  of  jrovernnieot  in 
Asia  llinor  and  tlio  liulkans  wore  more  imHtttblo.  Two  majM 
vill  help  the  render  to  a  s^aso  of  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of 
the  political  boundaries  of  the  third  contury  B.a  Autifjonua 
was  d«feat(>d  and  killed  at  the  battio  of  Ipaua  (301),  learinf; 
Lygimachns,  tlie  governor  of  Thrace,  and  Caasander.  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  as  e()ualiy  transitory  successors.  }iIinor  fc^yv- 
fmora  carved  out  smaller  otatM.  Meanwhile  the  barbariaiu 
iwung  down  into  the  broken-up  and  enfeebled  world  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  west  and  fruin  the  m»t.  From  the  west  came  Uie 
Gauls,  a  people  oloiioly  relat<sl  to  the  Kelts.  They  raided  down 
llirough  Macedonia  and  Grwco  to  Delphi,  and  (237  b.c.)  two 
sections  of  them  crossed  the  Hosphonis  into  Asia  Minor,  being 
8r8t  employed  as  mercenaries  and  then  scitinR  up  for  thein- 
«e)veei  aa  independent  plunderers;  and  after  raidinji:  almost  to 
the  TauniB,  thoy  settled  in  the  old  Phrygian  laud,  holding  the 
people  about  them  to  tribute,  (Thew  Gauls  of  Phrygia  be- 
came the  Oalntians  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle.)  Artncnia  and  the 
wutliern  shores  of  the  Ulack  Sea  became  a  confusion  of  chang- 
ing rulers.  Kings  with  Hellenistic  ideas  appeared  in  Cappa- 
doeia,  in  Pontiis  (the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sen),  in  Kithynin, 
and  in  Porfiamum.  From  the  east  the  Scythians  and  the 
Parthiansand  Baotrian^  also  dro^-e  southward.  ;  .  .For  a  time 
there  wcrw  (Jroek-ruled  Bactrian  states  boeoming  nior<-  and  mor*- 
Orieutalized ;  in  the  second  oenlurv  8.c;.  Orcok  ndvi^nlurers  frtan 
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Huciriii  riiided  dowo  into  }sorlh  India  and  founded  sbort-lif 
kiujEdoiuii  tlit-r^   tLe  lui^t   ejiRiw«ril  Hitif;  of  tLc  Gre«lc;   iheoi 
in-uduullj-  borWrisiii  fell  again  like  a  curtain  between  the  Wustr  j 
cm  ci^'i ligations  and  India. 


I 


8V 

Amidit  all  these  Mattered  fra|i;]'>Bnt«  of  the  bunt  bubble  of 
Hellenic  empire  one  small  state  stands  out  and  demands  at 
teaat  a  brief  «<%tioo  to  ilaelf,  tin-  kiii^idom  of  li'erf^nmm.  Wo 
hear  first  of  tbia  town  a»  an  indepi-Ddfiit  centre  during  the 
struggle  that  endod  in  the  buttle  of  Ipeus.  While  the  tide  of  _ 
the  Uaulieh  iuvusion  twirled  imd  foamed  to  and  tn>  about  Asia  I 
Minor  bet\re<>n  the  vears  2TT  and  241,  Perftamum  for  a  time 
paid  them  tribute,  but  she  retained  her  general  iudepcudenc*, 
iind  at  Inst,  under  A\ttalu8  I,  refused  her  tribute  and  defeated 
them  in  two  decisiN'e  battles.  For  more  than  a  centur)'  there- 
after (until  13'3  B.C.')  Perfcamum  remained  free,  and  was  pei^ 
baps  durinfc  that  period  the  moot  hijzhly  civilized  state  iu  the 
world.  On  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  was  reared  a  rich  Rroup  of 
building  palaces,  temples,  a  museum,  and  a  library,  rivals  of 
iIhmo  of  Alexnudria  of  wbich  wc  »lial1  presently  tell,  and  almost 
tbe  6rst  in  the  world.  Under  the  prinees  of  Fergumum,  Urcek 
art  bloeeomcd  afrcsli,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  altar  of  tbe  teraplo 
of  Zeus  and  the  statues  of  tbe  fi^rhting  and  dying  QaaU  which 
were  made  there,  are  among  the  great  artistic  treasures  of 
mankind. 

Id  a  little  while,  as  wo  shall  tell  later,  the  influence  of  a 
new  power  bcg&a  to  be  felt  in  tbe  Eastern  Mediterranean,  th« 
power  of  the  Roman  republic,  friendly  to  Greece  and  to  Greek 
civilisation;  and  in  this  power  the  liollonic  communities  of 
Poi^mum  and  Rhodes  found  a  natural  and  useful  ally  and 
supporter  against  the  Galatiens  and  against  the  Orientalized 
Selcucid  empire.  We  slialt  relate  bow  at  last  tbe  Roman  power 
came  into  Asia,  bow  it  defeated  the  Soleucid  empire  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia  (190  B.C.),  and  drove  it  out  of  iVsia  Minor 
and  beyond  the  Taurus  mountains,  and  how  finally  in  133  B.c. 
Attalus  III,  the  last  king  of  Pergamum,  bowing  to  his  teuui  of 
an  inevitable  destiny,  made  the  Roman  republic  the  heir  to 
his  kingdom,  which  became  then  tlie  Roman  province  of  "Asia." 
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Nearly  all  histurUos  are  disposed  to  regard  tho  canwr 
Alexander  thu  Uroat  m  marking  an  op<)Cti  in  biunan  aflairs. 
It  drew  together  all  the  knowu  world,  exce[vtinft  only  tlie  west- 
ern Al(Mlit4;rr(iU(!aii,  luto  oao  drutna.  But  ilie  opinions  men 
hiive  formed  of  Alexander  himself  vary  fnoriiiously.  They 
fall,  moat  of  thinu,  iutu  two  main  fidiools.  One  typ«  of  scholar 
i«  fiiMinttted  by  tbo  youth  and  ;<plondmir  of  this  younj;  man. 
These  Alexandci^worshippers  Beeni  disponed  to  talte  him  at  his 
own  vnluiitioH,  to  condone  cvi-ry  t-rimo  and  folly  oiih<T  as  the 
mere  ebullience  of  a  rich  nature  or  m  tli<,<  bitter  iiecesaUy  to 
some  giji^Dtic  schi-me,  and  tu  rt-jjard  bis  life  as  framed  i.pon  a 
design,  a  9cheino  of  statesmuitship,  Hueh  aa  all  the  wider  knowl- 
edge and  wider  ideas  of  these  later  times  hurely  sitffiee  to  brinjj 
into  the  scope  <>f  our  understamliiig.  Ou  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  see  him  only  »a  a  wrecker  of  tlie  slowly  maturing 
potfihilities  of  a  free  and  tranquil  lIelleitiz«Hl  world. 

Before  we  ascribe  to  Alexander  or  to  his  father  Philip 
^Itcmcs  of  world  pi^licy  ouch  as  «  twentieth -eenlurj'  bistoriaQ- 
philoeopber  might  approve,  we  shall  do  well  to  eoiittider  vi^ry 
carefully  the  utmost  range  of  knowledge  and  thought  that  was 
possible  in  those  day*.  The  world  of  I'lutti,  Isocrates,  and 
Aristotle  had  practically  no  historical  perspective  at  all:  th^re 
h»i  not  Wil  such  a  ihini;  as  hietor.'  in  the  world,  history,  that 
is,  fls  diiJtingiiishwl  fiorn  mere  prieslly  ciin'nitlca,  until  the  In»t 
couple  of  eenturieg.  Kven  highly  educated  men  bad  the  most 
circumscribed  ideao  of  geiography  and  foreign  ooimirics.  For 
moet  men  tho  worid  was  stilt  flat  and  limillees.  The  only  sys- 
tematic political  pKilo»ophy  was  based  on  the  experienou  of 
minute  city  states,  and  took  no  thought  of  empires.  Nobody 
knew  anything  of  the  origins  of  civil izatioiL  No  one  bad  specu- 
lated upon  eoooomics  before  that  time.  No  one  had  worked 
out  the  reaction  of  one  social  class  upon  another.  We  are  too 
apt  to  consider  the  career  of  Alesandei-  as  the  crown  of  some 
procej<8  that  had  luni;  been  nfoot;  an  the  climax  of  a  cre^oeodo. 
In  B  sense,  no  doubt,  it  was  that;  but  much  more  true  is  it 
that  it  was  not  so  much  an  end  as  n  beginning;  it  was  the  first 
re\'eIation  to  the  human  imagination  of  the  oneness  of  bnman 
afTsirs,  The  utmost  reach  of  the  thought  of  Greece  before  his 
time  was  of  a  Persiuu  tanpiie  Hellenized,  a  predomiiUDce  in 
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tli«  world  of  .Macedonians  snd  Grvvke.  But  before  Alexjiiidor 
WM  dead,  and  much  moro  iiftor  he  was  dead  and  Uiere  had 
b4-«ti  tiiiio  to  think  him  over,  the  cunccptiou  of  a  world  law 
and  organization  was  u  practicuhlo  and  aMimilable  ide«  for 
tbo  oiinda  of  meii. 

Fur  soma  pvucnitionM  Ak>xandc-r  tbo  Great  was  for  mankind 
the  HViiilwl  and  cri)l>oditueiit  of  world  order  itnd  world  dominion, 
lie  became  a  fubulous  being.  Ilia  hcaii,  adorned  with  the 
divitio  svnilwli*  of  the  dcini-^id  Hereules  or  the  pod  Aramoa 
Ra,  appcarfi  on  the  coins  of  such  nnionjj  his  successors  «a  could 
claiin  to  be  hie  hi-ir«.  ThLm  the  idea  of  world  dominion  was 
taken  up  by  nnutlier  ^reat  people,  a  pe«>pl«  who  for  some  cen- 
turi<-3  exbibitod  roiiHidcruble  political  genius,  the  Romans;  uud 
ilio  ii^ire  of  another  conspictiousi  adventurer,  ('iPKar,  eolipsed 
for  the  wcetcm  half  of  the  old  world  the  figure  of  Alexander. 

So  bv  the  beginning  of  the  third  ecntiiry  b.c.  wc  find  already 
iin»en  in  the  Western  eiviliKafion  of  the  old  world  three  of  the 
Kreat,  einicturiil  ideas  that  rule  the  mind  of  cunieinporary  man- 
kind. We  hiive  already  traoed  the  escape  of  writing  aud  kuowl- 
edge  from  tbo  secret^  and  myitterii's  and  initiations  of  tbe  old* 
world  priesihtvids,  and  the  dewlopment  of  tbe  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal knowledge,  of  ft  universally  understandable  nnd  com- 
uiunicable  bistorv  and  philosophy.  We  have  taken  the  figures 
ot  Herodotus  uiid  Aristotle  as  typical  exponents  of  this  first 
great  i<leB,  the  idea  of  geiencf — using  the  word  science  in  its 
widest  and  propere«t  lenso.  to  include  history  and  signify  s 
dear  vision  of  man  in  relation  to  tbe  things  about  him.  We 
have  traced  also  the  goneralization  of  religion  among  the  Baby- 
loniatti,  Jews,  and  other  Semitic  peoples,  from  the  dark  worship 
in  temples  an<i  consi-cratcd  places  of  some  local  or  tribal  god 
to  tbo  open  scnii-c  of  om*  unir^rgal  <lod  of  liighleoiwiesa, 
wbow  temple  is  tbe  wb'  'e  world.  And  now  we  have  traced 
nlso  tLe  first  germination  of  the  Idea  of  a  world  polity.  The 
rest  of  the  hialory  of  mankind  is  very  largely  the  history  of 
those  three  ideas  of  science,  of  a  universal  righteousness,  and 
of  s  human  commonweal,  spreading  out  from  the  minds  of  the 
rare  and  exceptional  persons  and  po»ples  in  which  they  first 
ariginatod,  into  the  general  cunsclousne^A  of  tbe  race,  and  giving 
first  1  new  colour,  then  a  new  tipirit,  and  then  a  new  direction 
to  hnman  affairs. 
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SCIENCE  AND  RELIGIOX  AT  ALEXANDRIA 

§  1.  The  Science  of  Alexandria.    §  2.  PhUoaophy  of  AUxat^- 
dria.     §  3.  Alexandria  as  a  Factori/  of  Beligiotu. 

S  1 

ONE  of  the  mo6t  prosperous  fragments  of  the  brief  world 
empire  of  Alcxnndvr  the  Grcut  was  Epj'pt,  which  fell 
to  the  sliare  of  the  Ptolemy  whose  name  we  have  al- 
ready noted  as  one  of  the  associates  of  Alexander  whom  Bang 
Philip  had  banished.  Th©  country  was  at  a  secure  distance 
from  plundering  Gaul  or  Parthian,  and  the  deatniction  of  Tyre 
and  th<i  Pliceniciuu  navy,  and  the  creation  of  Alexandria  gave 
Egypt  a  temporary  naval  ascendancy  in  the  Eastern  Meditei^ 
raaean.  Alexandria  grew  to  proportions  that  rivalled  Car- 
thago; eastward  she  had  an  overseas  trade  through  the  Kcd  Sea 
witL  Arabia  and  India;  and  westward  hc-r  traffic  competed  with 
the  Carthaginian.  In  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  goremors  of 
the  Ptolemiw.  the  Egj-ptiana  found  a  government  more  sjTUpa- 
tbetio  and  tolerable  than  «ny  tliey  had  ever  known  ainec  tbey 
cea!»ed  to  be  a  ficlf-govcnitng  oiupire.  Indeed  it  is  rather  that 
Eg^-pt  conquered  and  annexed  tW  PtolcmicM  politically,  than 
that  tlie  Macedonians  ruled  Eg^'pt. 

There  was  a  relurn  to  Egj-ptijin  political  ideas,  rather  than 
any  attempt  to  Hellenixe  tlie  govemuifut  of  the  country. 
Ptolemy  became  Pharaoh,  the  god-king,  and  his  administration 
continued  the  ancient  tradition  of  Pepi,  Thotmes.  RameMS, 
and  Necbo.  Alexandria,  however,  for  her  town  affairs,  and 
fubjcct  to  the  divine  overlurdfthip  of  Pharaoh,  had  u  coostitu- 
tioo  of  the  Greek  city  type.  And  the  language  of  the  court  and 
■dp|f)U|Ar|ltion  was  Attic  Oroi-k.  Greek  became  ao  inuoh  the 
gju&ifll  iBlig^iage  of  educated  people  in  Egypt  that  the  Jtnvisb 
community  there  found  it  necc^ary  to  translate  their  Bible  into 
the  Greek  language,  many  men  of  their  own  people  being  no 
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able  to  underBtand  Hebrew.  Attio  Greok  fnr  flnme  cen- 
turies before  utid  nfter  Ciirist  was  the  linkage  of  b11  educated 
men  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Of  all  Alcsander's  f^wup  of  youof;  men,  Ptotemv  seems  to 
have  done  moot  to  carry  ont  those  idean  of  a  systomatic  ornni- 
satioD  of  knowled^  with  which  Aristotiv  had  no  doubt 
{amilinrizcd  the  court  of  Philip  of  Mncedon.  Ptolemy  was  a 
man  of  very  extraordiDarr  tnleiloctual  RJfta,  at  once  creativw 
and  modest,  with  n  oertain  iinder^tnniliiMo  cynicism  towards 
the  strain  of  Olympias  in  the  mind  of  Alexander.  Uis  contem- 
porary history  of  Alexander's  cnmpaiens  has  perished;  but  it 
was  a  aouree  to  which  all  the  BiiFinTinif  accounts  are  deeply 
indebted. 

The  Museum  he  set  up  in  Alexandria  was  in  effect  the  first 
university  in  the  world.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  serrice  of  tlio  Muses,  which  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athena,  It  was,  howwer,  a  reliKious  body 
only  ui  form,  iu  order  to  meet  the  legal  difficulties  of  ciidi>w- 
mciit  iu  ■  world  tliat  hn<)  never  foreaeen  such  a  thinjf  as  t 
secular  intellectual  process.  It  was  essentially  a  colle^  at 
Inmed  men  cn^^aged  chiefly  in  research  and  record,  but  alao 
to  a  certain  extent  in  teacliiug.  At  the  outset,  and  for  two  or 
ihrve  peneralions,  the  Museiuu  at  Alexandria  presented  such  a 

ieutitic  coustellntion  as  even  Athens  at  its  best  could  not  rival. 
Particularly  sound  and  good  was  the  mathematical  and  ff^o- 
frmphical  work.  The  unmcs  of  Huctid,  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy, Eratosthenes,  who  iiieiisnred  the  size  of  the  earth  and  camo 
within  tifty  miles  of  the  true  diameter,  Apollouius.  who  wrote 
on  conic  smtions,  stand  oat.  Hippnrcbus  made  the  first  attempt 
to  catalopue  and  map  the  stars  with  a  \new  to  checking  any 
cfaangos  that  mi^lit  l>e  occurrini;  in  iho  hcarcns.     (Icro  di-vi»t'd 

10  firet  steam   engine.     Archimedes  came  to  Alexandria   to 

ndy,  and  remained  a  frequent  corrt-s pendent  of  tlio  Museum' 
le  medical  school  of  Alexandria  was  equally  famous.     For 

,e  first  time  in  the  world's  history  a  standard  of  profeesional 
owledge  was  set  up.  Hcrophihia,  the  grcatent  of  the  Alexan- 
driun  anatomists,  is  said  to  have  condueted  vivisections  upon 
condemned  criminals.  Other  teachers,  in  opposition  to  Hero- 
pbilus,  condemned  the  study  of  anatomy  and  dc^'clopcd  the  sci- 
ence of  drugs.  But  this  scieulific  hlaee  at  Alexandria  did  not 
.ure  altogether  for  ntoro  than  a  century.    The  urganiMtiou 
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n{  tlio  MiiHeiim  was  not  p)iins«d  to  friiBuri?  iu  nieiitul  continuity. 
It  was  a  ''roval"  college;  its  professors  and  fellows  (us  wo  may 
coll  them)  were  appointed  and  paid  by  Pbaraob.    "The  repub- 

licAD  oharacler  of  the 
private  corporations 
called  tliv  scliooU  or 
academies  at  Atbenft 
was  far  more  stable 
and  tndependflot." 
Uoyal  ptttrooa^  was 
all  very  well  to  long 
as  Pliaraob  was  Ptol- 
emy I,  or  Ptolemy 
11,  bm  the  sti«m  de- 
f^icrnti-d,  and  the 
1  oDf^  tradition  of 
Ef^yptian  priestcraft 
presently  ewellowed 
up  the  Ptolemies — 
and  dcBtroycd  the 
Aristotelian  mental- 
tty  of  the  Musewn 
a  I  tojrother.  The 
ilii&eiim  had  not  ex- 
isted for  a  bnndred 
yetirs  before  its  sei- 
entific  enerf^  was 
cxtinet. 

Side  hy  side  with 
ihc  ^luaeum,  I*tol- 
emy  I  created  a  moro 
cndiirinfT  monument 
to  himself  in  the 
great  library.  This 
vras  a  ooinbination  of 
slate  library  and 
state  publishing  upon 
a  scale  hitherto  unhearcl  of.  It  was  to  be  altogether  encyclope- 
dic. If  any  Htraogvr  broiinht  an  unknown  boc^  to  Ef^pt,  lio 
had  to  haw  it  copied  for  the  collection,  and  a  considerable  staff 
of  topyiwa  was  eiigagiKl  continually  in  making  duplicates  of  ttll 
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tho  more  popular  «nd  neoes&ary  works.     The  library,  like  it 

university  press,  had  aa  outwan]  trndo.    It  was  a  book-selling 

nffair.    Coder  Cfllliniaclmft,  the  head  of  the  lihmr^-  during  (he 

time  of  Ptolemy  II  and  III,  the  arrangement  and  cataloguing 

of  the  uccutnuluttuns  wuh  s>-9tetantically  undcrtnken.     In  tlio^e 

days,  it  must  be  remembered,  books  n'ere  not  in  pa^es,  but  rolled 

like  tho  music-rolls  of  the  modem  piano- pliiycr,  and  in  order 

to  refer  to  any  partietilar  paasage,  a  reader  had  to  roll  back 

or  roll  forward  \t>ry  todioutiiy,  a  process  which  wore  out  books 

and  roodon  toigDtlier.     One  thinks  at  once  of  a  aimple  and 

obvious  little  machine  by  which  such  a  roll  could  have  been 

qaickly  wound  to  and  fro  for  reference,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 

seents  to  have  been  used.     Every  time  a  roll  was  read  it  was 

bnodleci  by  two  perspiring  bands.    It  was  tominimite  the  waste 

of  titno  and  trouble  ihat  Callimachua  hrukv  up  long  works,  such 

u  the  Ififttory  of  Herodotus,  into  "books"  or  volumes,  as  we 

iltould  call  them,  eneli  u[>oii  a  M-parate  roll.     The  library  of 

AI<ucAndria  drew  a  fur  vaster  crowd  of  students  than  rlio  teachers 

of  tho  Mumnim.     Tho  lod^'iug  and  catering  for  these  risitor^ 

from  all  parts  of  the  world  becamu  a  considerable  business 

imprest  for  the  Aloxaudrian  population. 

It  is  curious  to  uo*c  how  slowly  tho  nnwhaniHm  of  tho  iii- 
telkielUBl  lifo  improves.  Contrast  tho  ordiutiry  library  facilitioe 
of  a  middle-class  English  home,  such  aa  tho  present  writer  is 
nuw  working  in,  with  tho  inconveniences  and  deficiencies  of 
the  C(|uipment  of  an  Alexandrian  writer,  and  one  realizes  the 
econnous  waste  of  time,  plnsical  exertion,  and  attention  that 
went  i>n  througli  all  thi'  oentnries  during  which  that  library  llonr- 
iidied.  Hefore  the  present  writer  lie  half  a  doKen  books,  and 
there  are  good  indices  to  three  of  thom.  He  can  pick  up  any 
one  of  these  six  books,  refer  quickly  to  n  tttateineni,  verify  a 
qnotati'in,  and  go  on  writing.  Coutrast  with  that  tho  tedious 
unfolding  of  a  rolled  manuscript.  Close  at  hand  are  twn 
cncyclopo'diaa,  a  dictionary,  an  atlas  of  tlie  world,  a  biograph- 
ical dictionary,  and  oihor  hooks  of  reference.  They  have  no 
DUTipDal  indices,  it  is  true;  but  that  perhap"  is  ueking  for  tor. 
much  at  present.  There  were  no  such  resource*  in  tho  world  in 
300  B.a  Alexandria  had  siiU  to  produce  the  first  grammar 
and  the  first  dictionary.  This  present  book  is  being  writieai  in 
muttnscript;  it  is  then  taken  hy  a  typist  and  typewrittou  very 
iccuiately.    It  can  then,  with  the  Mtmout  convtnience,  be  iwd 
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orer.  corrected  amply,  rearra&gett  freely,  retyped,  aod  moor-] 
reded.    The  Alexandrian  author  had  to  dictate  or  rccopy  every ' 
word  be  wroto.     Bvfore  he  couM  turo  back  to  what  bo  had 
writtcD  previously,  be  Iiad  to  dry  his  laat  words  by  waviofc  thein 
in  the  air  or  pouring  sand  over  tbvm ;  be  bad  not  even  blottinf^ 


paper.  Whatever  an  author  wi-oto  bad  to  be  recopied  afi^in 
and  again  bcforo  it  could  rencli  aoy  conudcrablv  circio  offl 
reader*,  und  every  copyist  introduced  eome  now  error.  \\'hen-  ■ 
ever  a  nci'd  for  miips  or  diaftrams  aroac,  there  wore  fresh  ditii- 
culties.  Such  n  science  ns  anatomy,  for  example,  dopendinR  as 
it  does  upon  accurate  (Iravring,  must  have  boim  enormously 
hampered  by  the  natiinil  limitations  of  the  eopyist  The  tmiis- 
mii!«ton  of  Keojrrflphical  fact  afi:ain  mnst  bavn  been  almost  in- 
credibly tediou*.    J^o  doubt  a  day  will  come  when  a  private 
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library  aud  writing-desk  of  the  .rear  a.d.  1919  will  seem  quaiut!; 
clnmsy  nnd  difKcult;  but,  tuiMisurfd  bv  the  .■'tuiidnrds  of  Alex- 
andria, they  are  aatonishingly  <]iiiok,  efficient,  and  economical 
of  DCrvoua  and  mciitul  energy*. 

No  nttempt  i<<-enis  to  have  bcrii  iniulo  nt  Alexandria  lo  print 
anytliing  at  all.  That  strikes  one  at  6rst  aa  a  %'ery  remarkable 
£•«,  Tlip  world  wait  crying  out  for  books,  and  not  simply  for 
books.  Tbt-re  was  an  urgent  publie  need  for  notices,  proclama- 
tions, and  tb«  like.  Vet  there  is  nothin):  in  tbc  bistory  of 
the  Wecitem  civilixa lions  that  one  can  call  printinf;  until  tbc 
fifteenth  century  a.i>.  ft  is  not  as  tbou);h  printing  was  a 
recondite  art  or  dpfK-ndent  upon  any  precedent  and  preliminary 
discoveries.  Priming  is  the  most  obvious  of  dod^c^.  (n  prin- 
ciple it  lias  always  hcen  known.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
there  is  ground  for  supposiuR  that  the  Palaeolithic  men  of  the 
Mflgdatenian  period  may  hnvc  printed  donigns  uu  their  leather 
•  i^Airments.  The  "Mjals"  of  ancient  Sumoria  again  were  printing 
"WTic^s.  Coins  are  print,  lltilerate  pcriious  in  att  a^s  hare 
used  wooden  or  metal  stamps  for  their  signatures;  Williiim  I, 
the  Norman  Conqneror  of  England,  for  example,  used  such  R 
stamp  with  ink  to  sigii  documents.  In  China  the  classics  were 
being  printe<i  by  the  second  century  a.d.  Yet  either  because  of 
a  complex  of  small  difficulties  about  ink  or  papyrus  or  the  form 
of  books,  or  l)ecanse  of  some  protective  resi£>lance  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  slave  copyists,  or  because  the  script  was 
loo  swift  and  easy  to  set  men  thinking  how  to  write  it  still  more 
easily,  as  the  Chinese  character  or  the  Gothic  letters  did,  or 
l>e<,'ause  of  a  gap  in  the  social  system  between  men  of  thought 
and  knowledge  and  men  of  technical  skill,  printing  was  not  used 
— not  eveti  used  for  the  exact  reproduction  of  illustrations. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  failure  to  develop  printing  sya- 
lematically  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  abundant 
supply  of  printable  material  of  a  uniform  te.xture  and  con- 
venient form.  The  supply  of  papyrus  was  strictly  limited, 
strip  had  to  be  fastene<l  to  strip,  and  there  was  no  standard  size 
of  aheet.  Paper  had  yet  to  come  from  China  to  release  the 
mind  of  Europe.  Had  there  lieen  presses,  they  would  have 
had  to  stand  idle  while  the  papyrus  rolls  wero  slowly  made. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  failure  to  use 
Mock  printing  in  the  case  of  il  lust  rat  i<L)iis  and  diagrams. 

Tbwe  limitations  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  was  that 
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Alfxaddriii  could  nt  oa«c  achiov*  Uiu  luost  extraordinary  inte^ 
Icctual  triiimpha — for  such  a  feat  as  that  of  Eratoethcnen,  for 
iustancc,  bnviii;;  regard  to  his  povortj  of  appiiratus,  is  suQi- 
cicnl  lo  put  liini  on  a  level  with  Kewton  or  Pasteur — and  yet 
baro  little  or  uo  ctToct  upon  thi>  course  of  politics  or  tbo  lives 
(lod  llumj^litti  of  peopit*  n«iiid  abmit  luT.  Iter  Museum  aii<l 
librarv  were  a  centre  of  li^ht,  but  it  was  ligbt  in  a  dark  lantcru 
bioilen  from  thi-  general  world.  There  were  no  mentis  of  carry- 
injr  its  reaulta  even  to  sympathetic  men  abroad  except  by  tedious 
letter- writing.  Tliore  wui>  no  possibility  of  cominuiiicaliii^  what 
wiis  known  ibere  to  the  general  body  of  men.  Sludenis  had  to 
come  at  great  coat  to  tbeaiKflvps  to  this  crowded  ccntro  because 
there  was  no  other  way  of  frntberin^  even  scrapa  of  kuowled^ 
At  Athens  and  Alexandria  thent  were  bookstalls  where  manu- 
script uotc-liooks  of  variiiblc  quality  could  tie  l>ou^bt  nt  reason- 
able  prices,  but  any  extcngion  of  education  to  lai^cr  clusse«  and 
other  centres  vroulu  have  produced  at  once  a  rostrictivc  sliorlaf^ 
of  papynts.  Education  did  not  reach  into  the  maaees  at  all; 
to  become  more  than  »uperRciuIly  t-ducatcd  one  had  to  abandon 
tho  ordinary  life  of  tbc  timed  and  come  for  lonj[  years  to  live  a 
huverine  existence  in  the  neifthbourhood  of  ilt-oquipped  and 
overworked  sages.  learning  was  not  indeed  so  complete  a 
withdrawal  from  ordinary  life  as  initiation  into  a  priesthood, 
but  it  was  still  somcthin);  in  that  nature. 

And  very  apeedily  that  feclinji  of  freedom,  that  openness  and 
directneas  of  statement  which  is  the  vital  air  of  the  tnie  intel- 
lectual life,  faded  om  of  Alexandria.  From  the  first  the  patron- 
age e^en  of  Ptolemy  I  set  a  limit  to  political  discussion.  Pres- 
ently the  diii^MiiAions  of  the  schools  let  in  tlie  supcnftitione  and 
prejudices  of  the  city  mob  to  scholastic  affairs. 
,  Wisdom  passed  away  from  Alexandria  and  left  pedantry  be- 
hind. For  the  use  of  hooks  was  sulistltuted  the  worship  of 
books.  Very  speedily  tbe  learned  became  a  specialized  queer 
class  with  unpleasant  cbaracterislies  of  its  own.  The  Mu.icum 
liad  not  existed  for  half  a  doxen  generations  before  Alexandria 
was  familiar  with  a  new  typo  of  human  beinxi  shy,  eccentric, 
unpractical,  incapable  of  essentials,  strangely  fierce  upon  trivi- 
alities of  literary  detail,  as  bitterly  jealous  of  the  colleague 
within  as  of  the  unlearned  without,  the  bent  Scholarly  Man. 
lie  was  as  intolerant  as  a  priest,  though  he  bad  no  altar  i  as 
obacurantist  as  a  niagictau,  though  he  had  do  cave.    For  him 
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jethod  of  eopying  was  rofliciently  t«dioii!  and  »o  rare  book 
leii-nik  itiiiccL-^siblo.     ^e  was  a  sort  of  bv-prodiict  of  Uie 
tntellwTtiuil  process  of  mankind.     For  iimny  pwciou*  gcmcra- 
[tions  the  ncwHt  fires  of  the  human  intelligence  were  to  be  seri- 
isly  hanked  down  by  thia  by-product. 

Itigbl  thinlctiig  is  necessarily  nn  open  process,  and  the  only 

science  and  history  of  full  vultio  to  muii  c?on<:ii>t  of  what  i&  gen- 

iTiilly  mid  clearly  known ;  this  i»  surely  a  plntilude,  but  wo  have 

^Btill  to  discover  how  to  preserve  our  centres  of  philosophy  and 

.resenreh  from  the  caking  mid  darkening  accumuhittons  of  nar- 

Iww  and  dingj- -spirited  specialists.    We  have  still  to  ensure  that 

[a  man  of  learning  xhall  \v  none  tho  less  a  man  of  affairs,  and 

that  all  that  can  be  thought  and  known  is  kept  plainly,  Itonwtly, 

I  and  easily  available  to  the  ordinary  men  and  women  who  are 

tlliD  iubstaocc  of  mankind. 

At  fint  the  mental  activities  of  Alexandria  centred  upon 
the  Hiiseum,  and  were  mainly  scientitie.  Phikeopliy,  whicli  in 
a  more  rigorous  age  bad  been  a  doctrine  of  power  over  self  and 
the  material  world,  without  abandoning  these  prwensiond,  be- 
came in  reality  a  doctrine  of  secret  consolation.  The  stimulant 
changed  into  an  opiate.  The  philosopher  let  the  world,  as  the 
Tulgar  say,  rip.  the  world  of  which  he  was  a  part,  and  consoled 
himself  by  saying  in  very  hpautifiil  and  elaborate  fonns  that  the 
World  was  illusion  and  that  tlicre  wu»  in  him  something  quintes- 
sential and  sublime,  outside  and  above  the  world.  Athens, 
politically  insigniticiint,  but  still  a  great  and  crowded  murt 
rbroughout  the  fourth  century,  decaying  almotit  imperceptibly 
so  far  as  outer  aeoming  went,  and  trcstod  with  a  strange  reepect 
that  wu»  half  contempt  by  all  the  warring  powers  uud  advcn- 
turera  of  the  world,  was  the  tilting  centre  of  such  philosofdiical 
teaching.  It  was  quite  a  couple  of  centuries  before  the  schools 
of  Alexandria  became  aa  important  in  philosophical  discussion. 

§  3 

If  Alexandria  was  late  to  develop  a  distinctive  philosophy, 
she  was  early  prominent  m  a  great  factory  and  exchange  of 
religious  idct'x. 
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The  Muaeiim  and  Library  repreflciiled  only  on«  of  iho  llinw" 
sidw  of  the  triple  cily  of  Alcxumiria.  They  represpnied  the 
Aristoleliati,  \}tn  Hellenic,  iind  Mocodonimi  cIviitL-iit.  Dut 
Ftolemy  I  bad  brought  to(;ether  two  oUier  fact4>rH  to  tbia  stnuigc 
ccntpft  First  tbcro  wft»  a  grcul  number  i>f  Jc«'i*,  bn>u(;bt  partly 
from  Palestine,  but  largely  also  from  those  aettlementii  in  KtQ-pt 
which  bad  tii-vor  n-tuniud  to  Jonnwleni;  thcso  latter  were  tlic 
Jewa  of  tbo  Dianpora  or  DtAperiiion,  a  race  of  Jewa  who,  as  we 
bare  already  noted  in  Chapter  XIX,  bad  uot  sbarvd  the  iJaby- 
loniaa  Captivity,  but  who  wero  iiovertbelca^  in  posaession  of  the 
Bible  and  in  close  correspondence  with  tbeir  co-religionists 
tbrougjiuut  tbo  world.  TUv^o  Jcwx  pupiilatcd  bo  ^reat  a  quarter 
of  Alexandria  that  the  town  became  the  larf^t  Jewiah  city 
in  tbo  world,  with  far  more  Jews  in  it  than  there  wero  la 
•Tenisaleni.  We  have  already  noted  that  Ibey  bad  found 
it  necossar>'  to  translate  tbeir  scriptures  into  Greek.  And, 
finally,  there  vtm  a  great  population  of  tmtive  K)^'ptian»,  also 
for  the  most  part  speakinj;  Urcek,  but  witb  the  superstitious 
temperament  of  the  dark  whites  and  with  tlic  vast  tr«dition  of 
forty  centuries  of  temple  religion  and  temple  siicritiees  at  tbe 
back  of  tiictr  minds.  In  Alexandria  (breo  types  of  miad  and 
spirit  met,  the  tbree  main  types  of  the  white  race,  tbe  clear- 
headed criticism  of  tbe  Aryan  Greek,  tbe  moral  fervour  and 
monotbeism  of  the  Semiric  Jew,  and  the  dwp  MediterrtDeao 
tradition  of  mysteries  and  aacrifices  that  we  have  already  seen 
at  work  in  tbe  seoret  cults  and  occult  practices  of  Greece,  ideas 
which  In  Hamitic  Egypt  ruled  proudly  in  great  temples  iu  tbe 
open  light  of  day. 

These  three  were  the  i>ennanent  elomenta  of  iJic  Alexandrian 
blend.  Rut  in  the  seaport  uud  markets  mingled  men  of  e^i^ry 
knowu  race,  comparing  tbeir  religious  ideas  and  ciistotni.  It 
13  even  related  that  in  the  third  century  b.c.  Bnddbiat  mia- 
sionaries  came  from  tbe  court  of  King  Asoka  in  India.  Aris- 
totle remarks  in  his  PoiUirn  that  the  religiou.4  beliefs  of  men 
arc  apt  to  borrow  their  form  from  political  institutions,  "men 
aasimilato  the  lives  no  le#s  than  tbe  bodily  forms  of  tbe  Rods 
to  their  own."  and  this  age  of  Greek-speaking  great  empires 
under  autocratic  monarchy  whs  heariii);  hardly  upon  those  merely 
local  colol'ritics,  the  old  tribal  and  city  deities.  3Ien  were 
re«)uiriii^  deities  witb  an  outbiok  ut  least  as  wide  as  tlio  em- 
pires, and  except  where  tbe  interests  of  powerful  priesthoods 
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stood  in  tho  VTDV.  n  curious  process  of  assituilstion  nf  jjods  wiib 
goin^  on.  Men  found  tint  lhiiuf;li  diero  were  many  ^uJe,  tbc.v 
wr«r«  all  very  much  alike.  Where  there  bad  been  many  pods. 
men  oame  ro  think  there  xtwofX  be  reuliy  only  one  fpid  under  a 
divorsity  of  nnnies.  lie  hud  bwn  everywhere — under  im  iiliaii. 
The  Uoman  'lupiter,  thi-  Orocl:  Xcv#,  the  Kf!\-ptiHu  Aininon,  the 
ptitntive  fiithfr  of  Alexander  and  the  old  antagonist  of  Aiucno- 
phis  IV  th«  Hnl>yli>i)iun  BvMlarduk,  wt-rc  all  sufficioutly  sim- 
ilar In  he  idetitilied. 

'father  uf  all  in  tnvrs  aic,  in  rrorj  oltmo  adond 
By  Baint,  fa;  earaKv  and  by  satte.  Jehovah,  Jova 
or  Lord." 

Where  there  were  distinct  ditTeruncva,  the  diDiciiUy  woj  met 
by  aaying  that  thc«o  vivre  ditTi-rent  aspeeis  of  the  same  god. 
Bel-Marduk,  however,  wab  now  a  very  di-cadent  god  indeed, 
who  hardly  survived  as  a  pseudouym ; 
Aasur,  Dagon,  and  the  like,  poor  old  f^ds 
of  fallen  nations,  bad  long  since  puased 
out  of  memory,  and  did  not  come  into  the 
unalgamatiotL  Osiris,  a  god  popular 
with  tbu  Eg^-pliaa  commonalty,  was  al- 
ready idciititied  with  Apis,  the  »acred 
boll  in  the  temple  nf  Memphi»,  and  some- 
what confused  with  Ammou.  Under  tl»c 
oame  of  Serapis  be  bcentn^  the  great 
pod  of  Uelleuic  Aloxundria,  Ho  waa 
Jupitvr-Serupie.  The  Kgypiian  cow 
goadesB,  Ilatbor  or  Isis,  was  also  repre- 
sented now  in  human  guine  uh  the  wife 
of  Osiria,  to  whom  slie  bore  the  infant 
Honia,  who  grew  up  to  be  Osiris  Hguin. 
Tbcfte  bald  .iialemcDts  sound  strange, 
DO  doubt,  to  a  modem  mind,  hut  thi-MO 
identifications  and  mixing  up  of  one  p>d 
with  anolber  are  very  illustrative  of  the 
itruggle  the  quickening  human  intelligeoce  was  niakiiig  to  olin;: 
still  to  rvlifziou  and  its  emutiotiul  b<<uds  and  fellowship,  wbtle 
making  its  gods  more  reasonable  and  universal. 

This  fusing  of  one  god  with  another  is  called  ihtocn^a.  and 
nowhere  wi»  it  more  vigorou.ily  going  on  tluin  iu  Alexandria. 
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Only  two  peoples  resisted  it  in  this  period:  ihe  Jews,  who  al- 
rcftdy  tiad  liieir  fnith  in  tho  Oiio  God  of  Ucuvcn  and  K«rth, 
.lehovab.  and  ihf  Persian"  who  had  »  monotheistic  sun  worship. 

It  was  Ptolemy  I  who  set  up 
not  only  the  Museum  in  Alex- 
andria, but  the  Serapeura,  de- 
TOtcd  to  the  worship  of  a  trinity 
of  god  which  represented  the  re- 
euh  of  a  process  of  theocrasia  ap- 
plied more  partieulnrly  to  llie 
gods  of  Greece  and  E|rypt. 

This  trinity  coutincd  of  tbc 
god  SerapiB  (=  Oiiiris  +  Apis), 
the  HoddesB  Isis  (^Hathor,  tho 
cow-moon  (loddejs),  and  the  ehild- 
god  Horns.  In  on^  way  or  an- 
other  almost  evory  other  god  wai* 
identifip<l  with  one  or  other  of 
these  threo  uspcets  of  the  one 
God,  even  the  sun  god  Milliras  of 
the  Persians.  And  they  wore 
each  other;  they  were  three,  but 
they  were  also  one.  They  were 
worshipped  with  great  fervour, 
and  the  jangling  of  a  peculiar  in- 
fltrnment,  the  »!»irum,  a  frame  set  with  bells  and  used  rather 
after  tho  fashion  of  (he  tiiinbuurine  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
modern  Salvation  Aniiy.  was  u  distinctive  accessory  lo  the  cere- 
monies. And  BOW  for  the  first  time  we  find  the  idea  of  immor- 
tulity  becoming  the  central  idea  of  n  religion  that  extended  be- 
yond Kgypt.  Neither  the  early  Aryans  nor  the  early  Semites 
eoom  to  have  tronblcd  very  much  about  immortality,  it  has  af- 
fected the  Mongolian  mind  very  little,  Init  the  continuation  of 
the  individual  life  after  death  bad  been  from  the  earliest  timca 
an  intense  pi'eccupation  of  the  Egyptians.  It  played  now  a 
large  part  in  the  worship  of  Serapis.  In  the  devotional  litera- 
ture of  his  cult  he  is  spoken  of  as  '"the  Mvioiir  and  leader  of 
«ouIb,  teaditig  souls  to  the  li^ht  and  receiving  them  again."  It 
is  stated  thai  "h<*  rniaw  the  dead,  he  aljow*  forth  the  lonp>d-for 
light  of  the  sun  to  thiMr  who  see.  whose  holy  tombs  contain  multi- 
(ndcs  of  gacred  book^";  and  again,  *'wc  never  eau  cycapc  him, 
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1)0  will  nave  iia,  after  duath  we  shall  still  bo  the  care  of  liiii 
providcuw." ' 

Tlie  wreiuoiiial  bwminjr  of  candles  nnd  the  ofFcrioR  of  ex- 
votes,  that  is  to  say  of  small  modeU  of  parte  of  the  human  hod.y 
in  npi>d  of  9iiocoiir,  was  n  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Serapcum. 
IsU  attracted  many  dcvotceM,  who  vowed  their  Hres  to  her. 
Her  iiiiiit;eH  stood  in  the  loiiiple,  crnwnwi  ub  the  Queen  of 
IIi-Kven  and  bearing  the  infant  Ilonis  in  her  anns.  The  candles 
dared  and  frmtcred  hcforo  her.  mid  the  wax  ox-votOD  liuui;  about 
the  sbrine.  The  novice  was  put  ihroiigh  o  long  and  careful  prep- 
anitioD,  he  took  vows  of  celibacy,  and  when  he  was  initiated  his 
hiMid  wail  shaved  and  he  v:ua  cUd  in  a  linen  garment.  .  .  . 

In  thia  worship  of  Seriipis.  which  spread  very  widely  through- 
mit  the  civili;!ed  world  in  tlio  third  and  second  centuries  n-c. 
we  we  the  most  remarkable  anticipation!!  of  usages  and  fonns 
of  oxprcsMiou  that  were  destined  to  dominato  the  European 
wnrM  throughout  the  Christian  era.  The  e:ssential  idea,  the 
living  spirit,  of  (-'hri^tianily  was  os  wc  shall  presently  show, 
a  new  thiufr  in  the  history  of  the  mind  and  will  of  man;  but 
the  garments  of  ritual  and  sjnibol  and  formula  that  Christianity 
has  worn,  and  still  in  many  eoiintriis  wean  to  this  day,  were 
eertainly  woven  in  the  cult  and  teniplpa  of  Jupiter,  Serapis.  and 
rsis  that  spread  now  from  Akxandria  throughout  the  civili/cd 
world  in  llie  ape  of  theocra#iu  in  the  second  and  first  centuries 
before  Christ. 

'Lcggc,  fonrvnnert  and  SivaU  i>!  ChrittUmitf. 
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reasoD  for  tbem  to  wmider ;  the  crops  and  stMsons  were  tnut- 
worthy.  They  wantpd  little  dotliinf:  or  Iirtiising.  Tliey  wanted 
«o  litdo  tlini  Inido  wa»  uiidfvulojH-d.  Tbere  was  atilt  land  for 
every  one  who  desired  to  «ultiv«te  n  putch — and  a  little  patch 
mitGccd.  Tbeir  political  Hfe  was  simple  and  comparatively 
•ecure;  DO  great  conqueriu^  powers  had  arisen  as  yet  in  India, 
and  her  natural  b&rriora  sufficed  to  slop  the  early  tinperialiflma 
to  tliv  vrest  of  her  nod  to  the  cast.  Thousands  of  comparatiTely 
pacific  little  village  republics  and  chieftaituhips  were  tprcad 
over  ihe  hind.  There  was  no  sea  life,  there  were  no  pirate 
raiders,  no  strange  Iradera.  One  nii^ht  write  a  history  of  India 
(.■liming  down  to  four  hundred  years  ago  and  hardly  mention 
Ui«  «:a. 

The  history  of  India  for  many  centuries  had  been  happier, 
lew  fierce,  and  more  dreamlike  than  any  other  history.  The 
Qobleroen,  the  rajahs,  hunted;  life  was  largely  made  up  of  love 
stories.  Hero  and  there  a  inaharajah  arose  amidst  the  rajahs 
iiod  huilt  a  city,  ratight  <iiid  tnmed  many  olcphnuts,  slew  many 
tigera,  and  left  a  tradition  of  his  splendour  and  his  wonderfiiL 
proccnions. 

It  was  somewhen  bet«-een  200  and  GOO  b.c.,  when  Crcesus 
waa  nourishing  in  Lydia  and  Cyrus  was  preparing  to  snatch 
Bahyton  from  Nabonidiis,  that  the  fuunder  of  liuddhiflm  was 
hcini  in  India.  He  was  Imrn  in  a  email  republican  tribal  com- 
munity in  the  north  of  Bengal  under  the  Hinialnyas,  in  what  is 
now  overgrown  jungle  country  on  the  iKirders  of  Nepal  The 
liltle  stole  was  niled  by  »  family,  the  Sakya  clan,  of  which 
this  man,  Siddliattha  Uautama.  was  a  member.  Siddhattha 
was  his  personal  name,  like  Caius  or  .Tohn;  Gautama,  or 
Ootania,  bis  family  name,  like  Cn-sar  or  Smith ;  Sakya  his  clan 
name,  like  Julius.  The  institution  of  caste  was  not  yet  fully 
established  tn  India,  and  the  lirahmins,  though  they  were  privi- 
leged and  influential,  had  not  yet  strugjfled  tn  the  head  of  the 
Vyatcm;  but  there  were  already  strongly  marked  class  distinc- 
tions and  a  practically  impermeable  partition  between  the  noble 
Ar^'ana  and  the  darker  cnnmiou  pe^ople.  Gautama  belonged  to 
tlie  former  race.  His  leaehing,  we  may  note,  was  called  the 
.\ryan  Path,  the  Aryan  Truth. 

Tt  i»  only  wiihin  the  last  helf-centnry  that  the  increasing 
stndy  of  the  Halt  language,  in  which  most  of  the  original  sources 
were  written,  has  given  the  world  a  real  knowledge  of  the  life 
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and  Hctunl  thuiii;ht  of  Gaiitame.  Previously*  his  storj-  wus  orer- 
Iflid  by  mou^trous  accuuiulaiioQS  of  legend,  and  hts  teaching 
violently  misconceived.  But  now  wc  liavc  a  ver>-  human  ond 
undcrstBiidtiMc  uccouut  of  him. 

lie  was  a  good-looking,  capulilc  young  man  of  /ortunc,  and 
until  he  w«8  iwenty-uinc  he  lived  the  ordinary  aristocratic  life 
of  hia  time.  It  was  not  a  very  iiulisfyiug  life  intellectually. 
There  wftB  no  literature  except  the  orol  tradition  of  the  Vedas, 
and  that  was  (.>hicfly  monopolized  by  thv  Brshmia*;  therv  wus 
oven  IfSfi  knowledge.  The  world  was  boimd  by  the  snowy 
ni)»alaya»  to  the  north  and  spread  iudeftnitcly  to  the  south. 
The  city  of  Benares,  uhlch  had  n  king,  waa  about  a  hnndred 
miles  away,  Tbe  chief  amuM>inents  were  huutinfr  and  love- 
making.  All  the  good  that  life  seemed  to  otfer,  Gautama  en- 
joyed, lie  WHS  married  at  nini-teen  to  a  beautiful  cousin.  For 
some  years  they  remained  chtldle»s.  He  hunted  and  played  and 
went  about  in  Wm  eiinny  world  of  gardens  aud  ^oves  aud 
irrigated  riee-fields.  And  it  wa.<t  amidi>t  thi»  life  that  a  great 
di«euutL'nt  fell  upon  him.  It  was  the  uuhappiucs^  of  a  fine 
bruin  lljHt  seek^i  eniploynient.  He  lived  amidot  plenty  and 
beauty,  he  passed  from  gratification  to  gratification,  and  hie  sou) 
WI18  not  ^tisficd.  It  wa«  as  if  he  heard  the  destinies  of  tbe 
raec  calling  to  him.  He  felt  lh»t  the  exiatenec  he  was  leading 
was  not  the  reality  of  life,  hut  a  holiday — a  holiday  that  had 
gone  on  too  long. 

While  he  was  in  this  mood  be  saw  four  things  that  served  to 
poiut  his  thoughts.     He  was  driving  on  some  cxcurtion  of  m 

E pleasure,  when  he  eume  tt])on  a  man  dreadfully  broken  down  f 
T  age.  The  poor  bent,  enft-obled  creature  stniok  his  imagina- 
tion. "Such  is  Ihi'  way  of  life,"  said  Channa,  his  chariotocr, 
and  "to  that  we  miuit  all  come."  While  this  wus  yet  in  bis  mind 
he  chanced  upon  a  man  sufFcring  iHirribly  fmm  some  loathsome 
disease.  '"Sueb  is  the  way  of  life,"  said  Channa.  Tbo  third 
vision  wns  of  an  unbnricd  body,  swollen,  eyeless,  mauled  by 
pitseing  birdit  and  lieasts  and  altogether  terrible.  "That  ts  tlic^ 
wav  of  life."  said  Channa.  V  H 

^'lie  nense  of  diiica^c  and  mortality,  the  insecurity  and  the 
unsalisfat>toriuess  of  all  happiness,  descended  upon  ihe  mind  of 
Gautama.  .\nd  then  ho  and  Channa  saw  one  of  thoao  wander- 
ing ascetics  who  already  existed  in  great  numbers  in  India. 
These  men  lived  under  acvcro  rule*,  spending  much  time  in 
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meditation  and  in  religions  discusncm.  For  many  miiti  before 
(.taiitama  in  that  land  of  unn'viitfiil  8un.tliine  hud  found  lif« 
dii^trcssiDft  lod  niystorious.  These  iiscelics  w«re  all  supposed 
to  be  seeking  some  deeper  reality  ia  life,  and  a  pe<sioniite  desira 
to  do  likewise  took  potutMSioii  of  Gautmnn. 

He  wa.i  ineditaiing:  npon  tliia  project,  rays  the  atory,  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  bira  that  his  wife  had  been  delivered 
iif  hi.s  tii-st-born  «oii.  "This  is  Aitolhcr  tie  to  break,"  said 
(iiiuiama. 

Hu  returned  to  thu  village  iiuiidst  ibo  rujuicings  of  his  fel- 
low clansmen.  There  was  a  ^rvat  feast  and  ii  Xonlch  duiieo 
tocel^rate  the  birtb  of  this  new  tie,  uiid  in  the  tiif;ht  Gautama 
flwoke  in  a  ^reat  agony  of  spirit,  "like  a  man  whn  i^  inld  that 
his  house  ia  on  tire."  In  the  ante-room  the  danciug  giria  wero 
Wing  in  xtriiMH  of  darkue»»  and  muiinlii^ht.  He  called  Chauna, 
nnd  told  him  to  prepare  his  horse.  Then  he  went  noftly  to  the 
threshold  of  bis  wife's  chamber,  and  eww  her  by  the  lisht  of  u 
little  oil  lamp,  sleeping  aweetly,  aiiri'muided  by  flowers,  wiUi 
his  infnnt  son  in  her  ann.  Ue  felt  a  great  craving  to  take  up 
the  child  in  one  first  iind  lui<t  embraoe  lM?fore  he  departed,  hut 
the  fear  of  waking  bis  wife  prevotiK^'d  him,  and  ul  last  he 
inmed  away  and  went  out  into  the  bright  Indian  moonshine  to 
Channa  waiting  with  tbo  horses,  and  mounted  and  stole  away. 

As  he  rode  through  the  night  with  Chiinna.  it  seemed  to  hint 
ihiit  Mara,  tbc  Tempter  of  Xlankind,  lilltd  thp  .iky  and  disputed 
with  him.  "Ketuni/'  said  Muru,  "and  ho  u  king,  and  I  wilt 
make  you  the  greatest  of  kings.  Go  on,  and  you  will  fail.  ' 
Kover  will  I  eeaw  to  dog  your  fiwtrtops.  Lust  or  malice  or 
nnj^er  will  Wtray  yoii  at  last  in  s'luie  unwary  moment;  sooner 
ur  Inter  you  will  be  mine." 

Very  far  they  rude  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  stopped 
outside  the  lands  of  his  elan,  and  dismounted  l>e!»ide  a  sandy 
river.  There  he  cut  off  his  flowinf-  Incks  with  his  sword,  re- 
moved all  his  ornaments,  and  sent  ihein  and  his  Uitnn-  and  sword 
back  to  his  bouse  by  Chiinna.  Then  going  ou  he  presently  mei 
a  ragge<)  man  and  exchanged  cloiheii  with  him,  uud  so  having 
divested  binisolf  of  all  worldly  enlanfrlemejits,  he  was  free  to 
pursue  his  search  after  wisdom.  He  made  h'u  way  southward 
to  a  resort  of  hermits  and  teachers  in  a  hilly  spur  ru.ining  into 
Bengal  northward  from  the  Vindhyn  Mountains,  close  to  the 
town  of  Rajgir.    There  a  numfwr  of  wise  men  lived  in  a  warrea 
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of  caves,  going  into  the  town  for  tlieir  simple  supplies  And 
iinparlinj;  tliiMr  kuowlodf^  hy  word  of  mouth  to  such  as  cared 
to  come  to  them. 

This  instruction  must  have  been  very  much  in  the  style  of 
tbe  Socrxtic  diacussiuni!  that  wcrv  fftiop  on  in  Athens  a  couple 
of  cmturies  later.     Uatitumu  becaiue  veracd  in  all  the  metft- 
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physics  of  bU  ug«.  But  bis  acute  intelligence  was  disaatisfiod 
with  tho  »<>Uitioiiii  olTcnrci  him. 

The  luiliau  miitd  baa  nlways  been  dixpoiied  to  believe  that 
power  and  kiiuwledgo  may  bo  obtained  by  extrane  annjlicista, 
by  fimtiug,  sIct-plesmeM,  and  selMormcnt,  iind  iho'sc  ideas  Gau- 
jtania  now  [>ut  to  the  teat.  lie  betook  bimaelf  with  five  dieciple 
rotiipiinions  to  ihv  jnngU>  in  a  f^Tp;e  lu  the  Vindbya  MouDtaioiL 
and  th'-ix'  ho  gavo  liimM'lf  tip  tn  fitiilin^  and  terrible  penauocs. 
Ilia  fanM>  spread,  "like  the  sound  of  a  great  bell  bung  in  the 
canopy  of  tlie  «kie«i."  *  But  it  brought  him  uo  sense  of  truth 
ntOiieved.  One  day  he  waa  walking  up  and  down,  tryinjf  to 
think  in  »pito  of  his  enfwhiod  state.  Suddenly  he  etagf^rcd 
and  foil  uncoMscimiH.  Whm  he  recovered,  the  prcposlcrou^iiefis 
^of  tbeae  semi-magio  ways  of  attempting  wisdom  was  plain  to 
bim. 

Ho  amaxed  and  horrified  his  fire  companions  by  demandinf; 
ordinary  food  and  refusing  to  eontinue  his  self-mo rtilicutions. 
He  bad  rcaltiM-d  that  whntever  truth  a  tnnn  tuny  reach  is  reached 
beat  by  a  nonrished  brain  in  a  healthy  body.  Such  a  conception 
waa  abAotnlely  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  land  and  age.  His 
disctpW  deserted  him,  and  went  off  in  a  melancholy  state  to 
Benares.  Hie  boom  of  the  great  betl  ceased.  Gautama  the 
wonderful  had  fallen. 

For  a  time  Gautama  wandered  atono,  the  loneliest  figure  in 
hidtory,  battling  for  light. 

Wlipn  the  mind  grapples  with  a  great  and  intricate  problem, 
it  makes  its  advances,  it  secures  its  positions  ttep  by  step,  with 
but  tittle  realization  of  the  gnina  it  haa  made,  until  suddenly, 
with  an  effect  of  abnipt  illuminiition,  it  realizi-s  its  victory.  So 
it  would  aeem  it  happene^l  to  Gautama.  Ho  had  iwated  himself 
tinder  a  great  tree  by  the  side  of  a  river  to  eat,  when  this  sense 
nf  clear  vision  came  to  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  life 
plain.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  sat  all  day  and  all  night  in  profound 
thought,  and  then  he  roae  up  to  impart  his  vision  to  the  world. 

§2 

Such  is  the  plain  story  of  Gautama  as  we  gather  it  from  a 
!  oompariMuii  of  early  writings.     But  common  men  must  have 
their  cheap  mari'ela  and  wondera. 

*TIm  Burmcm  OhiNmMe,  qtiolnl  by  Hhyt  Dirids. 
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It  is  nothing  to  them  that  thiit  littJe  planet  should  »t  tast  pt^ 
diicf  iipcn  its  dtirfacv  a  man  thinkiug  ot'  the  past  and  the  future' 
and  the  maentinl  natitro  of  cxiatencc.  And  so  wo  muBt  havo 
this  sort  of  thiojE:  by  some  worthy  Pali  scrihe,  making;  the  most 
of  if : 

'■Whpn  th«  conflict  hef;an  between  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
and  thu  Priiiw  of  Kvil  a  tbotutuutl  nppiilliug  mvtoont  foil.  .  .  v 
River»  flowi'd  back  tuwiirdo  tlieir  aouroea;  pfakit  and  lofty  moun- 
tains where  counthi^  tiwi  had  ^ruwa  for  age^  rolled  oruinblinit 
to  tbe  eiirtli  .  .  .  ilie  !>»n  eiivclojted  it.tclf  in  awful  darknoes* 
and  a  host  of  headloM  spirits  fliled  the  air."  * 
I  Of  whii'li  phenomena  bistorv  has  preserved  no  Authentication. 
Rnatesd  we  have  only  the  fi^nire  of  a  lonely  man  walking  towards 
Uonuros, 

Extraordinary  attention  has  been  g;iven  to  the  tree  under 
which  Gimtunm  had  tliis  sense  of  mental  clarity.  It  was  a 
tree  of  the  tig  geuiis.  and  front  the  tiriit  it  WU9  treated  witll 
psculiar  veneralion.  It  was  called  the  Bo  Tree.  It  has  lonj? 
since  perished,  lint  cK>«e  tit  bund  lives  another  grvat  tree  whieh 
may  he  its  dcaccudunt,  and  in  Ceylon  there  pvws  to  this  day 
a  trte,  the  oldest  hi^torienl  tree  in  the  world,  whicli  we  know 
certainly  to  have  been  planted  as  a  outtinj;  from  the  Bo  Tree 
in  the  year  2^.'i  d.c  From  that  lime  to  this  it  has  been  cany 
fnlly  tended  and  watered;  its  great  hranches  nre  supported  by 
pillars,  and  the  earth  has  hccn  terraced  up  alwut  it  so  that  ill 
has  boiMi  able  to  put  nut  fre^h  roots  continually.  It  helps  u> 
to  realize  the  shortnusa  of  all  human  hi^tor^'  to  sec  so  many 
generations  spanned  by  the  endu nuice  of  one  single  tree,  Gau- 
tama's disciples  unhappily  hare  cared  more  for  the  pre6er\'ation 
of  bis  tree  than  of  his  thought,  which  from  tho  first  they  mis- 
coneetved  and  distorted. 

At  Benarca  Gautama  eougbt  out  bts  five  pupils,  who  wore, 
still  leading  the  ascetic  life.  There  is  uu  uccoiuil  of  their  bcai- 
tation  to  receive  bini  whou  thoy  saw  him  approaching,  lie  waa 
a  buckiilider.  But  there  was  aonie  power  of  piTsoiialily  tn  him 
that  prevailed  over  thdr  coldness,  and  he.made  them  listen  to 
his  now  convictions.  For  five  days  the  disfiission  was  carried 
on.  When  he  had  at  last  oonrinced  them  that  he  was  now 
enlightened,  they  hailed  him  »»  the  Buddha.  There  waa  already 
in  those  days  a  bclirf  in  India  that  at  lonff  intervals  Wisdom 
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rotunKtl  U>  tliu  eurtb  Hud  wuk  ruvMtod  to  mankiDti  ihrough 
it  cbn«rn  j>ei-^ot]  kiiowii  ni«  tW  Buddtia.  According  to  Iiidinti 
boliof  there  linve  beeti  nmny  Mich  Buddhas;  Qautsinu  Ruddhu 
iti  Dulv  llio  latwl  Olio  iif  u  series.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  him- 
self iccepted  that  titlo  or  reci>f!:nispd  that  theory.  lu  his  dis- 
oourMB  be  norer  culled  himself  the  Buddha. 

fie  and  hia  recovered  discipk-s  thou  formed  a  sort  of  Academy 
in  the  Den*  Park  at  Benares.  The.y  made  them»elvcs  huts,  and 
accumulated  otlier  followers  to  the  number  of  threescore  or 
more.  In  the  rainy  Reason  Ihey  remained  in  discourse  at  this 
settlenictii,  and  dllriu^  tho  dry  weather  they  dispersed  about 
the  country,  t-nch  jriving  hiR  vcrslnn  of  tho  now  toacliiuf^.  All 
tlieir  tt'uching  was  done,  it  would  seem,  by  word  of  mouth.  There 
wms  probably  no  wrilinR  yet  in  India  at  all.  We  must  renwm- 
ber  that  in  the  time  of  Buddhn  it  i»  doubtful  if  even  the  Iliad 
had  hfen  committed  to  writing.  Probably  the  Mediterranean 
alphabet,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  Indian  seripta,  had  not  yet 
reached  India.  The  master,  therefore,  worked  out  end  com- 
poaod  pithy  and  brief  vorseis  aphorisms,  and  liHts  of  "poinla," 
and  these  were  expanded  in  the  discourse  of  his  diaeiplea.  It 
frrMtly  helped  thuni  to  bare  these  points  and  aphorisms  num- 
bered. The  modern  mind  is  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the  tendency 
of  Indian  thought  to  a  numerical  atatement  of  thinj^  the  Eight- 
fold Path,  the  Four  Truths,  and  so  on,  but  this  enumeration 
was  a  mnemonic  necessity  in  an  undocumented  world. 

S3 

The  fundamental  teaching  of  Gautama,  as  it  it  now  beiug 
made  plain  (o  us  by  the  study  of  original  sources,  is  dear  and 
simple  and  in  tho  cloH(»it  harmony  with  modem  ideas.  It  )» 
boyoud  alt  dispute  tlie  achievement  of  one  of  tiie  most  penetrat- 
iag  intelligcneos  the  world  has  over  known. 

We  have  what  are  almost  certainly  the  authentic  heads  of 
his  discourse  to  the  five  disciples  which  embodiet!  his  essential 
doctrin<\  All  tho  miseries  and  discontents  of  life  he  truces  to 
insatiable  wttishness.  Suffering,  he  teaches,  is  due  to  the 
eraving  individuality,  to  tho  torment  of  greedy  desire.  Until  a 
man  has  overcome  m'cry  sort  of  personal  craving  his  life  is 
trouble  and  his  end  sorrow.  There  arc  three  principal  forms 
the  craving  of  lifo  takes,  and  all  are  e\-il.    The  first  is  the  doeirt 
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to  gratify  tho  senM-H.  tnisuousnees.  The  aeoond  is  the  de««ire 
for  persona)  imiiiovtiilit;^'.  The  llurij  is  tJie  dotiro  for  pruepcrity, 
worldliucas.  All  these  must  be  orercome — that  is  to  aay,  r  man 
must  no  Jont^r  bo  livitij^  for  hiniMolf — before  life  vtin  become 
serene.  But  when  ihey  arc  iiidcc^d  oven;oiiie  end  no  lonjiier  rule 
a  muti's  lif<^  when  tbo  tiriit  pcreoual  proaouji  hao  vaniithed  from 
his  private  thoughts,  ttieii  lie  lias  reached  the  higher  wisdom, 
Nirvana,  ncrenit/  of  aoul.  For  N  irvana  does  not  mt«D,  as  many 
people  wrongly  lielieve^  extinction,  hut  tho  extint^tion  of  the 
futile  persouul  aims  that  ncci'ssurily  make  life  huHc  or  pitiful 
or  dreadful. 

Xow  hero,  surely  we  hare  the  completest  analysis  of  tho 
problem  of  the  soul's  peaca  Kvury  religion  thut  ts  worth  the 
name,  every  philosophy,  warns  us  to  lose  ourselves  in  something 
greater  than  oursolvcs.  "Whosoever  would  save  hia  life,  uball 
lose  it;"  there  is  exactly  the  same  lesson. 

The  teaching  of  history,  as  we  are  unfolding  it  in  this  book, 
is  strictly  in  iiccordanee  with  thii<  teocJiing  of  liuddhn.  There 
is,  as  we  are  seeing,  no  social  order,  no  se<:unty,  no  peace  or 
bappinws,  no  righteous  luidcrship  ur  kingship,  uulesti  mcu  low 
themselves  in  something  greater  than  themsel\'ee.  The  study 
of  biological  progress  again  reveals  exactly  the  same  process — 
the  merger  of  tho  narrow  j^lobe  uf  tho  individual  experience  in 
a  vider  being  (compare  what  has  been  said  in  Chaps.  XI  and 
XVI).  To  forget  oneself  in  greater  interests  i»  to  escape 
from  a  prison. 

The  self-abneigation  must  be  complete.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Gautama,  that  dread  of  dwalh,  that  Kiec-d  for  an  endlca* 
continuation  of  his  mean  little  individual  life  which  drove  the 
£g}'ptian  and'those  who  loumt  from  him  with  propitiations  and 
charms  into  the  temples,  was  as  mortal  and  ugly  and  evil  a 
thing  as  lust  or  avarice  or  hate.  The  religion  of  Gautama  is 
flatly  opposite  to  tho  "immortality"  religions.  And  his  teach- 
ing is  set  like  flint  against  asceticism,  as  a  mere  attempt  to  win 
personal  power  by  personal  pains. 

But  when  we  coino  to  the  rule  of  life,  tlio  Aryau  Path,  by 
whidi  we  are  to  escape  from  the  threefold  base  cravings  that 
dishonour  hiunan  life,  then  the  teaching  it  Dot  so  clear.  It  is 
not  so  clear  for  one  very  manifest  reason,  Gautaran  had  no 
knowledge  nor  vision  of  hintory;  he  had  no  clenr  sense  of  the 
vast  and  many-sided  adventure  of  life  opening  out  iu  space  and 
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tune.  His  mind  w»h  coiitincd  witliiii  llic  idi-aa  of  bis  tpe  and 
people,  ■od  tbeir  itiindH  were  iiliapdd  into  notions  of  perpcttin) 
recurraoo^  of  world  following  world  and  of  Buddhu  folluwiiij; 
Buddlio,  a  stnf^ant  cirdinfc  of  the  universe.  The  iden  of  man- 
kind as  a  prMit  Urolhfrhood  pwrsninp  ati  eiidk-ttH  destiny  under 
tbo  God  of  Itig;ht«ou>>n<MS.  tlii!*  idea  tliat  was  already  dawninj; 
upon  the  Soniitic  eonsciousncss  in  Babylon  at  this  time,  did  not 
exist  in  his  world.  Yet  IiIh  uceoiint  of  tlio  Eightfold  Path  ia, 
n<?vertho!eas,  within  these  tiniitation!).  profoundly  wise. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulnle  the  figlit  oiomentfl  of  the  Ai7ao 
Path.  First,  Riftbt  ViewA ;  Qnntsma  placed  tho  atem  cxnmini- 
tioa  of  views  and  ideas,  the  iiiaistence  upon  (ruth  aa  the  first 
raeearch  of  his  followers.  There  wiis  to  bo  no  clinging  to 
tawdry  .luperxtitiotiH.  He  condemned,  for  inatanee,  the  preva- 
lent belief  in  ihu  lriiiumi);ratiun  of  souls.  In  a  well-knouii 
tmr\y  Buddbint  dialogue  there  ts  u  deatnictive  nnalyaia  of  tho 
idea,  of  an  enduring  individual  soul.  Next  to  Kight  Viewn 
came  Right  Aopirationw;  In-eitusu  nitturu  al>lior»  a  vacuum,  and 
since  baee  crarings  are  to  Im  exjtellcd,  other  desires  muol  be 
enoonngod — love  for  Ibo  Mrvin-  uf  othen,  desire  to  do  and 
aecure  justice  and  the  like.  Primitive  and  uncorniptcd  Bud- 
dhism aimed  not  at  the  destnirtion  of  desire,  but  at  the  change 
of  deelro.  Devotion  u>  Bcienco  and  art,  or  to  the  betterment  of 
things  manifestly  fulU  into  harmony  with  the  Buddhistic  Right 
Aspirations,  provided  such  aim;)  are  free  from  jeaioufly  or 
tho  craving  for  fame,  tiight  Speech,  Kif^t  Conduct,  and  Ifigfat 
Livelihnod,  need  no  expansion  here.  Sixthly  in  this  list  came 
Right  Eliort,  for  Gautama  had  no  toleration  for  good  intentions 
and  slovenly  application:  the  diwiple  had  to  keep  a  keenly 
critical  eye  upon  liis  activities.  The  seventh  element  of  the 
path,  Kight  Mindfulness,  is  the  constant  guard  against  a  lapse 
into  personal  feeling  or  glory  for  whatever  is  done  or  not  done. 
And,  finally,  comes  Right  Uupture,  which  seems  to  bo  aimed 
againtit  the  poinlW^  eeslucio!  of  the  devout,  such  witless  glory- 
ings,  for  instance,  as  tJiose  tlint  went  to  the  jingle  of  the  Alex- 
andrian siHtrnm. 

Wo  will  no!  diKcusH  here  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  tCarma, 
because  it  belongs  to  a  world  of  thought  that  is  passing  away. 
Tho  good  or  i-vil  of  every  life  was  supposed  to  determine  the 
happiness  nr  niiiiery  of  Home  KiiliReqitent  life,  that  was  in  some 
inexplicable  way  iduutilied  with  its  predoccMor.    Nowadays  wc 
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resHzo  that  u  life  pxM  on  id  ita  cotutoquciiccs  for  ort>r,  but  veU 
tiiid  no  Dcccssity  tu  auppoee  tliiit  any  {wrticulor  life  rcsumps  I 
ag;aia.  The  Indian  mind  was  full  of  the  idea  of  eydio  tv  I 
ciirrcnpc;  cvervthiiif;  was  suppocpd  to  oomo  round  again.  This  I 
is  a  very  nattirHl  siippiwitifii  for  men  to  make;  »o  ihinj^  necin  ■ 
to  bo  until  vre  analyze  them.  Modem  scirace  has  made  clear  ■ 
to  us  tliat  there  is  no  such  oaict  rocurreuco  as  we  are  apt  to  I 
suppose;  every  day  is  by  an  infinitesimal  quantity  a  little  B 
lun^r  than  the  day  bofure;  no  gcn»rution  repeats  the  previous  I 
generation  prerisely;  history  never  repeats  it!>elf;  oli»n){e,  v,-eH 
realize  now,  is  inexhaustihic;  all  tilings  are  eternally  new.  But  ■ 
these  difFercuoes  between  our  general  ideas  and  tboao  Ruddha  ■ 
must  have  possessed  need  not  in  any  way  prevent  ns  from  ■ 
(ipprociattng  the  unprfwc-dentod  wisdom,  the  goodneee,  and  ihoM 
gn-Htiiee4  of  thin  plan  of  an  eiiiarK-ipiited  life  as  Qantama  laid  I 
it  down  somewhon  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  B 

And  if  be  ftiitcd  in  theory  to  gather  together  all  tbe  wills 
of  tJie  converted  into  (be  one  multifarious  activity  of  oar  race, 
battling  against  death  and  dcadnt-ss  in  time  and  space,  be  did  M 
in  praetioe  direct  his  own  life  and  that  of  all  his  immediate  V 
disciples  into  one  progressive  adventure,  which  was  to  preach 
and   uprcad  the  doctrine  and  niclhods  of  Nin-tna  or  soul- 
serenity  througiioul  our  fevered  world.     For  tbcm  at  least  bis 
teaching  was  complete  and  full.    Btit  all  men  cannot  preach  or  M 
teach;  doctrine  is  but  one  of  many  of  the  functions  of  life  that  ' 
are  fundamentally  righteous.    To  the  ]no<lem  mind  it  seems  at 
Iea!<t  equally  acceptable  that  a  man  may.  though  perhaps  against^ 
greater  diflicultie*.  cultivate  the  noil,  rule  a  city,  raolte  roads^' 
build  houaes,  construct  eugines,  or  aook  and  spread  knowledge, 
in  perfect  self-fiirgelfulne**  and  serenity.     As  much  was  In- 
herent in  Gautama's  teaching,  but  the  stress  was  certainly  laid 
upon  the  teaching  itself,  and  upon  withdrawal  from  rather  than 
upon  tho  ennoblement  of  the  onlinary  affairs  of  men. 

Iq  certain  other  reapecta*  this  primitive  Buddhism  differed 
from  any  of  the  rolijnons  we  have  hitherto  considered.     It  was 
primarily  a  religion  of  cnndnet,  not  a  religion  of  observances 
and  sacrifices.     It  had  nn  temples,  and  !<inoc  it  had  no  saeri 
it  had  no  8«crcd  order  of  priest-t    Nor  had  it  any  theology, 
neither  asserted  nor  denied  the  reality  of  the  innumerabie 
often  mtosqne  godit  who  wore  worsliippcd  in  India  itt  that 
time.    It  passed  them  by. 
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From  the  very  6r8t,  tliis  new  teaching  was  niisconoeived.  One 
corruption  wiis  pcrhiips  itilierimt  in  ita  teaching.  Because  the 
world  of  men  luiJ  as  yvt  no  sonsic  of  tlio  iMiiliniious  progressive 
eff(»n  of  life,  it  was  very  easy  to  alip  from  the  idea  of  renouncing 
wlf  to  the  idea  of  rrnouneiu^  active  life.  As  Uautama'ft  own 
cxperienceo  had  ehou'n,  it  is  easier  to  floe  from  this  world  than 
from  self.  His  early  disciples  vn^ie  streauons  thinkers  and 
(Mcfacnt,  but  tho  lapM)  into  men?  monuotic  seclusion  was  a  very 
easy  one,  partiailarly  easy  in  the  climate  of  India,  whcro  an 
extreme  simplicity  of  living  is  convi^nicnt  and  attractive,  and 
exertion  more  lahortouH  tlian  uitywboro  olso  iu  the  world. 

And  it  was  early  the  fate  of  Gautama,  na  il  has  been  the  fate 
of  moct  religious  founders  eince  hie  days,  to  be  made  into  a 
wonder  by  his  kas  intelligent  disciples  in  thoir  efforts  to  imprcM 
tlie  outer  world.  Wo  have  already  noted  how  one  dwout  fol- 
lower could  not  but  believe  that  the  moment  of  the  master's 
mental  irradiation  munt  necessarily  have  been  marked  by  an 
epileptic  £t  of  the  elements.  This  is  one  small  sample  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  vulgar  marvels  that  presently  sprang  up 
aliout  the  nitmonr'  of  (iaulama. 

There  win  bo  no  doubt  that  for  tht»  great  multitude  of  human 
beings  then  as  now  the  mere  idea  of  an  emancipation  from  self 
is  a  v«ry  difficult  one  to  grasp.  It  is  probable  that  even  among 
the  tcachera  Buddha  was  sending  out  from  Benares  there  were 
many  who  did  not  gras^p  it  and  etill  less  were  able  to  convey  it  to 
tlieir  hearers.  Thoir  teat-bing  quite  naturally  took  on  tb©  aspect 
of  salvation  not  from  oneself— that  idea  was  beyond  them — but 
from  misfortunes  and  sulTerings  hero  and  hereafter.  In  the 
existing  superittitions  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  the  idea 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  after  death,  though  this  idea 
was  contrary'  to  tho  Master's  own  teaching,  tbey  found  stuff  of 
fear  they  eould  work  npon.  They  urged  virtue  upon  the  people 
l^t  they  should  live  again  in  degraded  or  miserable  forms,  or  fall 
into  somo  one  of  the  innumerable  liella  of  torment  with  which 
the  Brnhminieal  teaehprs  had  already  fumiliari/,ed  their  minds. 
They  rcproecuted  Buddha  as  the  saviour  from  almoat  unlimited 
tormODt. 

Tliero  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  tlio  lies  that  honest  l>ut  stupid 
disciples  will  tell  for  the  glory  of  their  master  and  for  what  thoy 
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Mgud  as  tiio  311CCCS8  of  tbcir  pruiMiRanda.     Alen  who  would) 
soorn  to  tell  k  lie  in  evervdiiy  life  will  l>ecotim  iiiistfrtipulou* 
cheats  and  liars  vtheo  thvy  Imve  gircD  tbemaelves  up  to  propa- 
piiidi^t  work;  it  is  one  of  the  perplexing  ab»urditie9  of  our  ■ 
biiinau  nature,     Such  boneet  souls,  for  most  of  them  were  in-  | 
dubitubly  hoiicsl,  wero  presoiitlv  telling  Iboir  h«arera  of  the 
iiiiruclea  that  atlended  the  Biiddlia'a  birtli — tboy  no  longer  callod 
him  Gautama,  bocauM  tl>at  was  too  familiar  a  name — of  his 

youthful  feats  of  a 
strength,  of  the  marv«U  | 
of  his  everyday  life, 
windin;;  up  with  a  sort 
of  illumination  of  hit 
body  at  the  moment  of 
death.  Of  conr^  it  was 
impoMible  to  believe 
that  Bnddlia  was  the 
BOD  of  ft  mortal  fattier. 
He  waa  uiirnculuusly 
conceived  through  bis 
mother  dreaming  of  a 
bt-autiful  white  ele- 
phant! Previously  he 
had  himself  been  ■  mar- 
vellous elephant  with 
six  tneks;  he  had  gen- 
erouBly  piven  them  all 
to  a  needy  hunter — 
and  even  helped  him  to 
saw  them  off.  And  so 
on. 

Moreover,  a  theolop' 
firrw  tip  about  Huddlia. 
Ho  was  diseovered   to 
bo  a  ffod.     He  was  one 
of  a  series  uf  divine  beings,  the  fiuddhas.     There  was  an  un- 
dying "Spirit  of  iill  the  Buddbas";  there  was  a  great  series 
of  Buddbaa  pant  i>»d  Buddhas  (or  Buddi^tvas)  yet  (o  eome. 
But  we  cannot  go  further  into  those  complications  of  Asiitic 
theology.     "Under  the  overpowering  influence  of  these  sickly 
imaginalioDs  the  moral  teachings  of  Gautama  have  been  almost 
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hid  from  view.  The  theories  grew  and  fiourisht-ci;  each  new 
step,  each  new  hypothvHie,  dirmnuded  another;  until  the  wbolo 
iky  WM  filled  with  fnrgeriott  of  the  brain,  and  the  nobler  and 
simpler  leseons  of  the  founder  of  the  ruHtion  were  MMotbcred 
ben<«atb  the  plitlorinf;  mass  of  nictJi[>li_V!*i<.'al  Mibtleties."  ' 

In  the  third  century  n.c.  ItiiddhiRin  was  j^aininp  wealth  and 

power,  and  the  little  grnnps  of  Rimple  hnts  in  which  the  teachora 

of  tlio  Order  pathered  in  the  rninv  M>aaon  wpro  pivinp  place  to 

nil>9tnntial  inonaptic  buildingti..   To  this  period  helonp  the  hcfjin- 

nings  of  HnddhiHtic  art.     Xow  if  we  remetnbpr  how  recent  was 

Uio  ndventuro  of  Alexander,  that  nil  the  Punjab  was  still  under 

Seleucid  rule,  that  nil  India  abonnded  with  Greek  adventurers, 

and  that  there  was  alitl  quite  opi-n  communication  bv  sea  and 

liitHl  with  Alexandria,  it  is  no  ^eat  wnnder  tn  find  that  this 

l««rly  Buddhifit  art  was  strongly  Greek  in  character,  and  fJiat  the 

)>iew  Alexandrian  cult  of  Serapis  and  Isis  was  extraordinarily 

influential  in  its  development. 

Tho  kinjidom  of  Gandhara  on  the  north-west  frontier  near 
"Poshawar,  which  flourifihod  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  was  a  typ- 
ical meeting-place  of  t'lc  Ilolleiiic  and  Indian  worlds.  Horo  arc 
to  bo  found  the  earliest.  Buddhist  sculptures,  and  intorwovcD 
with  (hem  aro  fipirea  which  are  reoopiizably  the  fipirea  of 
Serapis  and  Isis  and  llonis  already  worked  into  the  Icfivudary 
not  that  gathered  about  Buddha.  No  doubt  (he  Greek  artiata 
who  came  to  Gandhara  wero  loth  to  relint^nish  a  familiar  Ihemc^ 
But  Isifl,  we  are  told,  is  no  longer  Isis  but  Ilariti,  a  piMtileiKe 
goddew  whom  Buddha  converted  and  made  lienevoleut.  Foncher 
traosa  Isia  from  this  centre  into  China,  but  hore  other  influences 
wwe  also  at  work,  and  the  story  becomes  too  complex  for  us 
to  difentanplo  in  this  Outline.'  China  had  a  Tuoist  deity,  the 
Holy  Mother,  iho  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  took  on  the  name 
(originally  a  male  name)  of  Kuun-yin  and  who  came  to  re- 
aeroblp  the  Uis  tltrure  very  clomely.  The  lais  fifrtircs,  we  feel, 
roust  have  intUiunced  the  treatment  of  Kitan-yin,  Like  Isis 
she  was  also  Queen  of  the  Scan,  Stella  Maria.  In  Japan  she 
was  called  Kwannon.  There  seems  to  bare  l)een  a  constant 
exdiange  of  the  outer  forms  of  religion  between  east  and  weat. 
We  read  in  Ilue's  Travola  how  perplexing  ho  and  his  fellow 

*  Rkvii  UavidH.  Huadhitm. 

*tfM  B.  r.  Jotin»toii,  BtuUMt*  CrJWno.— L.  C  B. 
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frupta  Maunr'u,  whom  the  Gnckg  called  Saudracottus,  with  a 
wlicine  for  <y>iu{iiering  the  Giinfn'S  coitnlry.  The  achemo  waa 
nut  wolcome  to  the  MacfdoniaDs,  who  wore  in  revolt  af^inat 
inarrhintE  uitv  fiirtlior  into  [ndia,  iiiul  he  bad  to  fly  the  ramp. 
He  WRoderpfl  among  the  trihps  upon  the  nortli-wost  frontier,  se- 
cured their  aupport,  and  after  Alexander 
liad  dvpartod,  overrun  tlie  Pinijab,  ousting 
the  Macedonian  representatives.  Uc  thou 
conqoercd  the  Uangoa  couatr^  (321  a.r.), 
wngfd  a  suoceMfii)  war  (303  B.r.)  a^inst 
Selcneoa  (Seleuctia  I)  when  tlio  latter  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  Piinja1>,  and  con- 
(olidatfKi  a  fcreat  rmpiro  reachioK  across 
nil  ihe  plain  of  northern  India  from  the 
woateni  tn  the  eastern  sea.  And  thie  King 
rhandragiipta  enme  into  mueh  the  ranie 
ponllict  with  the  prowinR  power  of  the 
HrmbmiiM,  into  the  oonflirt  botwcon  crown 
and  prieirtlioot),  that  we  hare  already  noted 
a»  happening  in  Babylonia  and  Epvpt  and 
China.  He  saw  in  the  Bpreading  dix:trinc 
of  Buddliism  an  ally  againat  the  growth 
of  priestcraft  and  caste.  He  supported 
and  endowed  the  Buddhistic  Order,  and 
encoumgod  its  teachings. 

He  was  Bucceedod  by  hia  son,  who  coo- 
ifuered  Iktudras  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  b;  Asoka  (26i  to 
227  B.C.).  one  of  the  great  momircha  of  biatory,  whoae  do- 
minions extended  from  Afghanistan  to  Madras.  He  is  the  only 
military  monarch  on  record  who  abandoned  warfare  after  tio- 
lory.  He  had  invad«l  Kalinga  (255  B,f.),  a  countrj-  along  the 
east  coast  of  Aladra»,  perhaps  with  some  intention  of  completing 
llio  conquest  of  the  tip  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  expedi> 
tion  was  sucoeaaful,  lAit  he  was  disgusted  by  what  ho  i«iiw  of 
tho  enicltics  and  horrors  of  war.  He  declared,  in  certain  in- 
•criptiona  that  still  exiat,  that  he  would  no  long<^r  aeelc  conquest 
by  war,  but  by  religion,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  waa  devoted  to 
tho  spreading  of  Buddhism  tliroiigliout  the  world. 

lie  seems  to  havo  niled  his  vast  empire  in  peace  and  with 
^tat  ability.    He  was  no  mere  religious  faniiiic.     But  in  tlie 
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vesr  of  his  one  and  onl,v  war  bo  joined  tlio  Buddhist  oommiin^ 
as  a  laytiiuii,  and  some  ycurs  liilcr  lit.-  became  ft  full  meml 
I  of  the  Order,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  «ttainmont  of  Kin-aul!| 
hy  the  Eif^htfoKl  Path.     How  entirely  c«)uipatiblc  that  way 
livinf;  then  watt  with  the  nioel  useful  and  iKnefiocnt  activities  bS 
life  ^ows.     Itight  Aapiratiou,  Uigbt  Effort,  and  Ki|^t  Livelt- 
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hood  distinpiished  hiw  canrr.  Ho  orfiimi/id  3  crpat  dijgrinf(  of 
wdls  in  India,  and  the  planting  of  tl■^■^'^  fur  ^hude.  Tie  ap- 
pointed ottiocrs  for  (he  Hnpcrvision  of  charitable  works.  Ilof 
founded  hnflpitalii  and  public  gardens.  He  had  gnrdens  made" 
for  the  Rowing  of  medicinal  herbe.  Had  he  had  an  Aristotle  to 
inspire  him.  he  would  no  doubt  have  endowed  scientific  resenrdi 
upon  a  great  scnle,  lie  created  a  ministry  for  the  care  of  the 
aboriginoB  and  subject  rncca.  Ue  made  proviaton  fnr  the  ediica- 
tion  of  women.  He  made,  ho  was  the  6rat  monarch  to  make, 
an  attempt  to  educate  bis  people  into  a  common  view  of  the  endii 
and  way  of  life,  lie  made  vast  benefactions  to  the  Buddhisi 
teacJiing  ordtan,  and  triud  to  stimulate  them  to  a  better  stiu 
of  tlieir  own  )iteratntx.>.    All  over  tlio  land  be  aet  up  lon^  iuscri 
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lions  rehearsing  the  lenching  of  Qaiitania,  and  it  is  tho  simple 
and  hunixn  teai'hing  and  uwt  the  preposterous  accretions.  Thir- 
y--five  of  lti»  initcriptions  siiri'ivc  to  this  diiy.  Moreover,  ho  »cnt 
missionaries  to  spread  tho  nohle  and  rcn9on«bl<>  teaching  of  hi» 
iuii:*lor  throughout  tho  world,  to  Kushmir,  to  Ceylon,  to  the 
Seleticids,  and  the  Ptolemies.  It  wns  one  of  theite  miaaiom  which 
cuTied  that  cutting  of  tlie  Bo  Tree,  of  which  we  have  already 
lold.  to  Ceylnii. 

For  eight  and  twenty  years  Aitokn  worked  sanely  for  the  real 
Deeda  of  men.  Amidst  the  tens  of  thousands  of  names  of  mon- 
nrcba  that  crowd  (he  columns  of  history',  their  majesties  and 
gracionsneesi'fi  and  scronitiefl  and  royal  hi^nesaee  and  the  like, 
theuauioof  A^ika  )itiinet>,  and  )<h!iie»alm08t  alono,  a  star.  From 
the  Volga  to  Ji'pan  hif>  name  is  still  hnnnurcd.  China,  Tibet, 
and  even  India,  though  it.  has  left  his  doctrine,  proecrvo  the 
trndilion  of  his  greatness.  More  living  men  cherish  his  memory 
to-day  than  hare  ever  heard  the  names  of  Conatantioo  or 
Charlemagne. 

§  5 

It  is  thought  that  tho  vast  Ixjnefactions  of  Asokg  finally  coi> 
nipted  Pttdilhism  by  atlnieting  to  its  Order  great  numbera  of 
mercenary  mid  iiii!iine<*re  adhereDt»,  hut  there  ran  be  no  doubt 
that  its  rapid  extension  throughout  Asia  was  very  largely  due 
to  bis  stiniuUis. 

It  made  its  way  into  Central  Asia  through  Afghanistan  and 
Turkeatan,  and  so  reached  China.  Buddhist  teaching  had 
spread  widely  in  China  beforo  200  ii.c'.  Buddhism  found  there 
a  popular  and  prevalent  religion,  Taoism,  a  development  of  verj- 
ancient  and  primitive  magic  and  oecult  practices.  It.  waa  reor- 
ganized as  a  distinctive  cult  by  Chang  Daoliog  in  the  days 
of  tho  Uan  dynasty.  Tao  means  the  Way,  which  corrwpouds 
closely  with  tho  idea  of  the  Aryan  Path.  Tho  two  religions 
apread  side  hy  side  and  undorwent  similar  changes,  so  that 
nowadays  their  outward  practice  is  very  similar.  Buddhism 
also  enoonnterod  Cotifueianism,  which  was  e\'en  less  theological 
and  cvon  more  a  code  of  pt-nioiial  conduct.  And  finally  it  ea- 
eountercd  tho  (oaehitigs  of  Lao  Tse,  ''anarchist,  evolutionist, 
pacifist  and  moral  philosoplier,"  '  which  were  not  so  much  a 
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whom  slkould  1  ajssociutv  but  with  Hiifforing  moii  (  The  diHordwr 
that  previilft  i»  whiu  requires  my  ptTorta.  If  rinht  priuciples 
nilod  throuf^  tho  kingdom,  there  waiild  be  no  nocMsity  for  mo 
to  chan^  its  stnt«." 

The  political  bsais  of  bis  tcacbiog  Bcems  to  be  charact«ri»tic 
of  Chinc»o  mornl  idvan;  thcro  is  a  much  director  refcnnicM}  tu 
the  State  than  is  (he  cnse  with  most  Indian  nnd  European  moral 
and  religious  docrtrine.  For  a  time  ho  was  uppoiiitod  magis- 
trate Id  Chung-tii,  a  city  of  the  dukedom  of  I.u,  and  here  he 
Mutiht  to  rofiiulalo  life  to  an  extraordinary  extpnt,  to  siibduo 
every  tvlationahip  and  action  indeed  to  the  rule  of  an  olaborale 
etiqaettP.  '"Ceremonial  in  ewry  detail,  siieh  as  we  are  wont 
to  we  only  in  tlio  courts  of  nilers  and  tho  huu^holds  of  high 
dignitaries,  became  obligatory  on  the  people  at  largCj  and  all 
matters  of  daily  Hfo  were  eubject  to  rigid  rule.  Even  the  foo<l 
which  tho  different  classes  of  people  might  eat  was  n'KulHte<l; 
mates  and  females  were  kept  apart  in  tho  streets;  even  the  thiek- 
neaa  of  coffins  and  the  ihupo  and  situation  of  graves  wore  made 
the  subject  of  reguUtions.' 

Thi«  ia  all,  as  people  say.  very  Ohinreei  No  other  people 
have  ever  approached  moral  order  and  social  stability  through 
the  channel  of  manners.  Yet  in  China,  at  any  rate,  the  methods 
of  Omfiiciiis  have  had  an  eiionnoiis  effect,  and  no  nation  in  the 
world  today  has  such  a  universal  tradition  of  decorum  and 
self-restraint. 

I^tcr  on  the  influence  of  Confucius  over  his  duko  was  undei^ 
mined,  and  bo  withdrew  again  into  private  lif&  His  last  days 
were  saddened  by  ibe  deatb»  of  loroe  of  his  mo&t  promi»iiig 
disciples.  "Xo  intelligent  ruler,"  lie  said,  ''arises  to  take  me 
as  his  master,  and  my  time  has  ooroo  to  die."  ,  .  . 

Hut  1m<  died  to  live.  Says  ]Iirlh,  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Confucius  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  development 
of  tlie  ('hine»e  national  character  than  many  emperors  taken 
logetlier.  ITe  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  essential  figures  to  be 
oousidered  in  conncetion  with  any  historj-  of  China.  That  ho 
could  influence  his  natiuu  to  such  a  degree  was,  it  appears  to  me, 
duo  more  to  (be  peculiarity  of  the  nation  than  to  that  of  bis 
own  peraonality.  Had  he  lived  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
bis  name  would  perhaps  be  for^tten.    A»  \w  have  seen,  he  bad 
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fonned  his  charadcr  aii<l  Ihh  persoiml  vk-vrs  on  man's  life  from 
a  careful  study  of  dociimcutu  closelj^  contiect(Hl  vritli  tlio  inorAl 
philodophy  cultivated  hy  fonuer  fenerations.  What  he  preached 
to  his  wntcmporarit's  was,  therefore,  not  nil  new  to  them;  but, 
liarini;  himself,  in  tho  stiulv  of  oM  rocor<I:<,  hcunl  the  dim  voico 
of  the  sages  of  the  pa-it,  he  became,  tifl  it  ivere,  tlio  mc^|>hone 
pboDO^npb  through  which  wi-rc  cxprc«M-d  to  the  nation  those 
riews  which  be  had  derived  from  the  early  development  of  tlie 
nation  itself.  .  ■  .  The  ^o:it  iofluom-o  of  ConfuciuH'a  pcrson- 
alily  «u  nfttional  life  in  <'hina  was  dno  not  only  to  hi»  writings 
and  bis  teachings  as  recorded  l>v  others,  but  abo  to  his  doincs. 
His  personal  chnnicter,  as  doecribed  by  his  disciples  and  in  tlie 
accounts  of  Inter  writers,  some  of  which  may  be  entirely  te^^n- 
dary,  hns  Ix-romc  (ho  pattern  for  millions  of  those  who  are  bent 
on  imitating  the  outward  tuunners  of  a  great  man.  .  .  .  What- 
ever he  did  in  public  was  regulated  to  tho  minutest  detail  hy 
ceremony.  This  was  iio  invention  of  his  own.  since  c«reinonial 
life  hid  been  cultivated  many  oentnries  before  Confucins;  hut 
his  authority  imd  example  did  much  to  perpetusle  whnt  he  eou- 
»idcred  desirnble  social  practices." 

The  Chinese  spesk  of  Buddhism  and  tho  doctrines  of  Lao 
Tso  ond  Confucius  as  the  Throe  TcJii-hings.  Tof::etlu'r  thoy  con- 
stitnto  the  basis  and  point  of  departure  of  jiU  Inter  Chinese 
thought.  Tlieir  tliorough  study  is  a  iiwcsKiiry  pn-Iiminary  to 
the  e«tiiblishme»t  of  auy  real  inlellectunl  and  moral  commu- 
nity between  the  great  people  of  the  East  and  the  Western 
world, 

Xhi^re  are  certain  things  to  ho  remarked  in  common  of  all 
these  three  teachers,  of  whom  Gautama  was  indisputably  the 
greatest  and  profoundottt,  whoso  doctrines  to  this  day  dominate 
tho  thonght  of  the  great  majority  of  human  beings ;  there  are 
certain  features  in  which  their  truching  cotilrsst.'*  with  tho 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  were  soon  to  tnk«  possession  of  the 
Weatem  world.  Primarily  they  are  personal  and  tolerant  doc- 
trines; they  are  doctrines  of  »  Way,  of  n  Path,  of  a  Nobility, 
and  not  doctrines  of  a  church  or  a  general  rule.  And  they 
offer  nothing  tilhcr  for  or  against  the  existrnco  and  worship 
of  the  current  gods.  The  Athenian  phiiiwopliers,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  bad  just  the  same  theological  detachment  I  Socrates  was 
(luito  willing  to  bow  politely  or  sacrifice  fonually  to  alraoflt  any 
divinity,' — reserving  his  private  thoughts.    This  attitude  is  flatly 
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auUfpinistic  to  tlie  sl»to  of  mind  tLut  via*  j^wiii^  up  in  the 
JowUli  ciiuuuuaitics  of  Judea,  Eg>'pt,  niiij  Ilibvloiiia,  in 
wli ich  the  llii)ii(:bt  rif  tlic  un«  God  wus  tirat  and  forcmioet.  ^either 
Gautama  nor  Lao  Tee  nor  CoufucJtis  had  aii,v  iukliiiK  of  thio 
idea  of  a  jealous  God,  a  Ood  who  would  have  "none  other  gods," 
a  God  of  terrible  Truth,  who  would  not  toIi-rat*  anv  lurltinjf  be- 
lief in  muijic,  wilchcruft,  nr  old  customs,  or  any  sacriticiQg  to 
the  god-king  or  anir  trifling  with  the  etern  unity  of  things. 

Se 

The  intolerance  of  the  Jewish  mind  did  keep  its  esjontial  fnilh 
clear  and  cleuu.  The  thooiogicul  diere^rd  of  the  great  Eaatem 
teachers,  neither  assenting  nor  denying,  did  on  the  other  hand 
permit  elaboratious  of  expluuatiou  and  accumulations  of  ritual 
from  the  very  beginning.  Except  for  Gautama's  insistence 
upon  llight  Viowit,  whi(^h  was  easily  disregarded,  there  was  no 
self-dearmng  elcmi-nt  in  cither  iJuddhi^m,  Tnoitun,  or  Confu- 
cianism. There  was  no  et!'ective  prohibition  of  superstitious 
practice*,  spirit  raising,  incAiitationn,  proatrutions,  and  sup- 
plementary worships.  At  an  early  stagi!  a  process  of  eoicrusta' 
tion  begnti,  and  coniinui-d.  The  new  fuiths  euught  almost  every 
discaw  of  the  corrupt  religions  they  sought  to  replace;  they* 
took  over  the  idoU  and  the  temples,  the  altars  and  tlie  censers. 

Tibet  to-day  is  a  Buddhistic  country,  yet  Gautama,  could  he 
return  to  earth,  might  go  from  end  to  end  of  Tibet  seeking  his 
own  teaching  in  vain,  lie  would  find  thnt  most  ancient  type 
of  human  ruler,  a  god-king,  enthroned,  the  Dalai  I^ma,  tlic 
"living  Buddha."  At  TJiassa  he  would  find  a  huge  temple  filled 
with  prieat«,  abbots,  and  lamas — bo  whoso  only  buildings  were 
huts  and  who  made  no  priests — and  above  a  high  altar  he  would 
behold  a  huge  golden  idol,  which  ho  would  leurn  was  called 
"Gautama  Buddha"!  He  wonld  hear  services  intoned  before 
this  divinity,  and  certain  precepts,  which  would  he  dimly  famil- 
iar lo  him,  murmured  iis  responses.  Bells,  incense,  prostrations, 
would  play  their  pirt  in  tlieso  amazing  proceedings.  At  one 
point  in  tlio  scn-itf  a  U'll  would  Ite  rung  and  a  mirror  lifted  op, 
while  the  whole  cmgregntinn,  in  an  access  of  reverence,  bowed 
lowt^r.  .  .  . 

About  this  Buddhist  -jountryside  he  would  discover  a  num- 
tMT  of  curious  little  mechanisms,  little  wind-wheels  and  water- 
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wheels  spinning,  on  which  brief  prajers  were  inscribed.  ETery 
time  these  things  spin,  he  would  learn,  it  counts  as  a  prayer. 
"To  whom !"  he  would  ask.  Moreover,  there  would  be  a  number 
of  flagstafFs  in  the  land  carrying  beautiful  silk  flags,  silk  flags 
which  bore  the  perplexing  inscription,  "Otn  Mani  padme  hum," 
"the  jewel  is  in  the  lotus."  Whenever  the  flag  flaps,  he  would 
learn,  it  was  a  prayer  also,  very  beneflcial  to  the  gentlemas  who 
paid  for  the  flag  and  to  the  land  generally.  Gangs  of  workmen, 
employed  by  pious  persons,  would  be  going  about  the  country 
cutting  this  precious  formula  on  cliff  and  stona  And  this,  he 
would  realize  at  last,  was  what  the  world  had  made  of  his  re- 
ligion !  Beneath  this  gaudy  glitter  was  buried  the  Aryan  Way 
to  serenity  of  soul. 

We  have  already  noted  the  want  of  any  prcq^ressive  idea  in 
primitive  Buddhism.  In  that  again  it  contrasted  with  Judaism. 
The  idea  of  a  Promise  gave  to  Judaism  a  quality  no  previous 
or  contemporary  religion  displayed ;  it  made  Judaism  historical 
and  dramatic.  It  justified  its  fierce  intolerance  because  it 
pointed  to  an  aim.  In  spite  of  the  truth  and  profundity  of  the 
psychological  aide  of  Gautama's  teaching,  Buddhism  stagnated 
and  corrupted  for  the  lack  of  that  directive  idea.  Judaism,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  its  earlier  phases,  entered  but  little  into 
the  souls  of  men ;  it  let  them  remain  lustful,  avaricious,  worldly 
or  superstitious ;  but  because  of  its  persuasion  of  a  promise  and 
of  a  divine  leadership  to  serve  divine  ends,  it  remained  in 
comparison  with  Buddhism  bright  and  expectant,  like  a  cared- 
for  sword. 

§  7 

For  some  time  Buddhism  flourished  in  India.  But  Brahmin- 
ism,  with  its  many  gods  and  its  endless  variety  of  cults,  always 
flourished  by  ita  side,  and  the  organization  of  the  Brahmins  grew 
more  powerful,  until  at  last  they  were  able  to  turn  upon  this 
caste-denying  cult  and  oust  it  from  India  altc^ther.  The  story 
of  that  struggle  is  not  to  be  told  here;  there  were  persecutiong 
and  reactions,  but  by  the  eleventh  century,  except  for  Orissa, 
Buddhist  teaching  was  extinct  in  India.  Mudi  of  its  gen- 
tleness and  charity  had,  however,  become  incorporated  with 
Brahminism. 

Over  great  areas  of  the  world,  as  our  map  has  shown,  it  stiU 
aorvivfls;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  contact  with  weetwa 
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Kience,  nnd  inspired  by  tbe  spirit  of  history,  tho  orij^inal  teach- 
ing of  Gautama,  revived  uiid  i>urilied,  may  yet  play  a  la.rg&  part 
in  tlic  direction  of  )i»;nan  drotiny. 

But  with  the  loss  of  India  the  Aryan  Way  ceased  to  rule  the 
livea  of  any  Aryan  peoples.  Il  is  curious  lo  note  that  while  tho 
ono  groat  Aryan  n-lipon  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Mongolian  peoples,  the  Aryans  ihtmm-lvCH  are  under  the  sway  of 
two  religions.  Christianity  and  Islam,  whidi  nrc,  as  we  sliall  sec, 
cssenliully  Semitic.  And  hoth  Buddhism  and  Christ iaiiity  wear 
pirmouls  of  ritual  and  fnrmula  that  soem  to  be  derived  through 
Ilellenistic  channels  from  that  land  of  temples  and  priefltoraft, 
Egypt,  and  from  the  more  primitive  and  fundamental  mentality 
of  tho  brown  Hamitic  people*. 


XXVI 

THE  TWO  WESTERN  REPUBLICS 

§  1.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Latins.  %  2.  A  New  Sort  of 
State.  §  3.  The  Carthaginian  Republic  of  Rich  Men.  %  4. 
The  First  Punic  War.  §  5.  Cato  the  Elder  and  the  SpirU 
of  Cato.  §  6.  The  Second  Punic  War.  §  7.  The  Third 
Punic  War.  §  8.  How  the  Punic  War  Undermined  Roman 
lAberty.  §  9.  Comparison  of  the  Roman  Bepublie  xvith  a 
Modem  State. 

§  1 

IT  is  now  necessar;  to  take  up  the  history  of  the  two  great 
republics  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  Bome  and  Car- 
thage, and  to  tell  how  Rome  succeeded  in  maintainini;  for 
some  centuries  an  empire  even  greater  than  that  achieved  by 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  But  this  new  empire  was,  as  we 
shall  try  to  make  clear,  a  political  structure  differing  very  pro- 
foundly in  its  nature  from  any  of  the  great  Oriental  empires 
that  had  preceded  it.  Great  changes  in  the  texture  of  human 
society  and  in  the  conditions  of  social  interrelations  had  been 
going  on  for  some  centuries.  The  flexibility  and  transferability 
of  money  was  becoming  a  power  and,  like  all  powers  in  inexpert 
hands,  a  danger  in  human  affairs.  It  was  altering  the  relations 
of  rich  men  to  the  state  and  to  their  poorer  fellow  citizens.  This 
new  empire,  the  Roman  empire,  unlike  all  the  preceding  em- 
pires, was  not  the  creation  of  a  great  conqueror.  No  Sargon, 
no  Thothmes,  no  Nebuchadnezzar,  no  Cyrus  nor  Alexander  nor 
(~'handragupta,  was  its  fountain  head.  It  was  made  by  a  repub- 
lic. It  grew  by  a  kind  of  necessity  through  new  concentrating 
and  unifying  forces  that  were  steadily  gathering  power  in  human 
nffairs. 

But  first  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Italy  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  appearance 
of  Rome  in  the  world's  atorv. 
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B«foro  1200  B.C.,  that  is  to  iay  before  thv  rieoof  tbo  AssjmQ 
epopire,  the  sieso  of'  Troj,  aiid  the  final  destruetioo  of  Caoaaos, 
Init  after  tbo  time  of  Amenophia  IV,  Italy,  like  Spain,  waa 
prolmbl.v  still  inbabircd  mainly  by  dark  white  people  of  (ho 
more  fimdouioDtal  Iberian  or  Modi  terra  neuu  racH  Tbia  ab- 
original population  was  probably  a  thin  and  backward  one. 
But  already  in  Italy,  &»  in  Greece,  thu  Aryuim  were  coming 
•outbward.  By  1000  b.c.  immigrants  from  the  north  had  eet- 
tled  over  mo«t  of  the  north  iind  ceiitn;  of  Italy,  and,  as  in 
(Jrp«'e,  tbcy  hsid  intermarried  with  their  darker  predeoeesorit 
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and  eBtabliflbed  a  frrotip  of  Ar>-an  Iniif^ia;^,  the  Italian  fproup, 
more  akin  to  the  Keltic  (Gaelic)  than  to  any  other,  of  which  the 
nuwt  intercatitig  from  llie  historical  point  of  view  was  that 
spoken  by  the  Latin  tribes  in  the  plains  eoiith  and  east  of  the 
rtTvr  Tiber.  Meanwhile  the  Greek*  had  been  settling  down  in 
Greece,  and  now  thcv  were  taking  to  the  flea  and  orouing  over 
to  South  Italy  And  Sicily  and  establishing  themaelrea  there. 
SubMqiiently  they  established  colonies  along  the  French  Riviera 
and  founded  MarecilW  npoD  the  aitc  of  an  older  Phoenician 
colony.  Arjolher  iiitrresting  people  also  had  come  inio  Italy  by 
sea.    The«e  were  a  browiii«h  sturdy  people,  to  judge  from  the 
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Onr  map,  which  muy  hu  tuki-ri  tt>  ri^proKOt  rouglily  tho  xtnto 
tii  alTnirs  atxnit  ToO  b.c.,  iiIho  f<hou'ti  (lie  establiabnients  of  ibc 
Phomkian  traders,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief,  along 
tho  shores  of  Africa  aud  Spain. 

Of  all  Ihe  ppoplpa  actually  in  Ital.y,  tho  Etntscans  were  by 
far  tho  meet  civilized.  They  built  atiirdy  fortresstta  of  the 
Mycffinean  tvpe  of  architecture;  they  bad  a  metal  industry ; 
they  uaed  imported  Greek  pottery  of  a  very  fiiic  type.  The 
Latin  tribes  on  tho  otlior  side  of  the  Tiber  were  by  comparison 
barbaric 

The  Latins  were  still  a  rude  funnin;;  pi'ople.  The  centre  of 
their  worship  was  a  teinple  to  the  tribal  god  Jupiter,  upon  the 
Alban  Uount.  There  they  gathered  for  their  chief  festivals 
very  much  after  the  fnsliion  of  the  early  tribol  gathering  we 
have  already  imagined  al  Avebury.  This  Rathering- place  was 
not  a  town.  It  was  a  high  placo  of  assemhly.  Thero  was  no 
population  pcnnaiictitly  there.  There  were,  however,  twelve 
townships  in  the  Latin  league.  At  one  point  upon  the  Tiber 
there  was  a  ford,  and  here  there  was  a  trade  belwwn  Latins 
and  Etruscans.  At  this  ford  Koine  had  its  beginnings.  Trad- 
ora  aaaemblod  tliere,  and  refugees  from  the  twc/ve  towns  found 
an  asylum  and  occupation  ot  this  irnding  c«iitre.  Upon  the 
seven  bills  near  the  ford  n  number  of  settlements  sprang  up, 
which  firuilly  amalgamated  into  one  eity. 

Most  people  have  heard  the  atory  of  the  two  brothers  Ilomulus 
and  Remus,  who  founded  Home,  and  the  legend  of  how  tbcy 
were  oxposctl  as  infants  and  slioltered  and  sucklwl  by  a  wolf. 
Little  value  is  now  attached  to  this  tale  by  modem  historians. 
The  dato  753  b.c.  is  ^veu  for  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  tliere 
•re  Etruscan  tombs  beneath  the  Itoman  Forum  of  a  much 
earlier  dato  than  that,  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Komulus  bears 
an  indecipherable  Etruscan  inscription. 

The  peuiniiula  of  Italy  was  not  then  the  smiling  land  of 
vineyards  and  olive  orchards  it  has  since  become.  It  was  still 
a  rough  country  of  marsti  and  forest,  in  which  the  farmers  grazed 
their  cattle  and  made  their  clearings.  Rome,  on  the  boundary 
bctwei-n  Latin  and  Ktniacan,  was  not  in  a  very  strong  position 
for  defence.  At  first  there  were  perhaps  Latin  kings  in  Kome, 
Acn  it  would  seem  the  eity  fell  into  tho  bauds  of  Etruscan 
niters  whose  tyrannous  conduct  lpd  at  last  to  their  expulsion, 
and  Rome  homme  a  La tin-K peaking  republic.     Tho  Etruscan 
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kings  were  expcllix]  from  Roiuo  in  tlio  aixth  cfiitun*  b,c.,  while 
the  succ«s»(>r»  nf  Nelxiclmdiiei'^fir  were  ntliii^  by  the  siitferance 
of  the  Modes  in  Dabvlmi,  while  Confucius  wa»  eedcin^  a  kinft 
t(i  rcfonn  the  disnHera  of  Chinii,  und  while  Gaut«n»  was 
teaching  the?  Arvnn  Wsy  to  his  diHcipli^B  at  IJcnurM. 


Etnuetn  paaitatf  of  a  CAvnumul  Turning  of  tfcc  TVnf  ■ 


Of  the  8tnigj;]c  bctwcc-u  tb«  Komiini<  und  the  KtrUMans  vto 
cuiinot  tell  in  any  detail  here.  The  Etruscana  were  the  better 
armed,  the  more  civilixed,  and  the  more  numeraus,  and  it  would 
pEobabty  have  ^ne  hard  with  the  Rnmsns  if  they  had  had  to 
flf^t  them  atone.  But  two  ditui^tors  happened  to  the  Etniscans 
which  Hn  weakfnnl  them  that  tlie  Itomana  were  able  at  last  to 
maatcr  them  altogether.  The  first  of  thrao  was  a  war  with 
the  Greeks  of  S^Tacnae  in  Sieily  whiei  destroyed  the  Etruscan 
fleet  (474  b.c,).  and  the  second  was  a  prrcat  raid  of  tlio  (Janla 
from  the  north  into  Italy.  The*e  latter  people  swarmed  into 
North  Italy  and  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Po  towards  the  end 
ef  the  fifth  century  b.o.,  as  a  conple  of  centuries  later  their 
kindred  wen>  to  swarm  down  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and 
aettle  in  fiMliiiin.  The  Rtniwrans  were  thus  cuuf:ht  bctwi-en 
hanuner  and  anvil,  and  after  a  Ion;;  and  intermittent  war  the 
Komans  were  able  to  capture  Veii.  an  Etruscan  fortress,  a  few 
niilea  from  Home,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  great  threat  and 
annoyuDcv  to  them. 

It  i."*  to  this  period  of  atmgele  apiinst  the  Etruscan  nionarchs, 
the  Tarquins,  that  Macaulay'a  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy,  refer. 

But  the  invasion  of  the  Oaula  wits  one  of  thote  con^-ulaiozis 
of  the  nations  that  leave  uothinf;  as  it  has  been  before.    They 
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,Ciirri(><I  their  raiding  ri^lit.  down  the  ItAliun  poniosula,  doviBlat 
itifi  all  t^tniria.  They  took  and  sacked  Itome  (300  b.(:.). 
Aocordiog  to  Komnii  litgctids — on  which  doubt  is  thrown — tliftj 
citadel  on  the  Capitol  held  out,  and  this  also  the  Gauls  would 
■buvo  taken  by  surprtgo  at  night,  if  eviiain  gceee  bad  not  been 
■wakened  by  their  stealthy  niovemenla  and  set.  up  such  a  cack- 
|liD^  aa  to  arouto  the  garrison.  After  that  the  OauU,  who  were 
Sll-eqiiipped  for  siege  operationa,  and  perhap»  suffering  from  dia- 
in  their  eatnp,  were  bought  off,  and  departed  to  the  north- 

rd  again,  and,  tliouf^h  they  nuide  subsequent  raids,  they  never 
agBtD  reached  Rome. 

Tbe  leader  of  the  tiauls  who  sacked  Borne  was  named  Breo- 
niia.  It  is  related  of  him  that  as  tlie  gold  of  the  ransom  was 
Ijcinp  weighed,  there  waa  some  dispute  about  the  justice  of  the 
counterpoise,  when-up<.i»  he  flung  his  sword  into  the  scale,  saying, 
"\'rr  rirlix!"  ("Ww  to  tlie  vanquished  t") — a  [^ra-w  that  has 
haunted  the  discussious  of  all  subsequent  ransoms  and  indem* 
nilies  down  to  the  present  time. 

For  half  a  ceotiirj-  after  thia  experience  Rome  was  engaged 
in  a  aeries  of.  wara  to  Britabliah  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Latin 
tribes.  For  the  burning  of  the  chief  city  seems  to  bare  stim' 
ttlaled  nlber  ihau  crippled  her  ciiergiea.  Ilowerer  much  she 
lad  suffered,  most  of  her  nviirhlxiurs  seem  to  have  suffered 
more.  By  31N)  u.c'.  Rome  was  the  mittreM  city  of  all  Contra! 
Italy  from  the  Amu  to  south  of  Kaplos.  Sho  had  conquered 
the  Etruscans  altoprthcr,  and  her  boundaries  marched  with 
tliose  of  the  Gauls  to  the  north  and  with  tiie  regions  of  Italy 
under  Ureok  dominion  (Magna  Giwcia)  to  the  south.  Along 
the  Gaulish  boundary  site  had  planted  garrisona  and  colonial 
cities,  and  no  doubt  it  was  becauao  of  that  line  of  defence  tJiat 
the  raiding  enterpriites  of  the  Onuls  were  deflected  eastward  ^ 
into  the  Balkans. 

After  what  we  have  already  told  of  the  history  of  Greece^ 
and  tho  constitutions  of  her  cities,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader 
(«  learn  thai  tho  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy  were  divided  up! 
■  nio  a  number  of  separate  city  governments,  of  which  Syracus©^ 
and  Tarentum  (the  modern  Taranto)  were  the  chief,  and  that 
they  iiad  no  eomuion  rule  of  direction  or  policy.     But  now, 
ttlarmei^l  at  the  sprcud  of  the  Roman  power,  they  looked  acro^is 
tbo  Adriatic  for  help,  and  found  it  in  the  ambitions  of  Pyrrhus, 
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tho  king  of  Kpinis.     BetwwMi  tlio  Koniiins  iiixl  Pyrrhu* 
tirocks  of  Mu|ri'n  Giwcin  were  vpry  niiiph  in  the  same 
thnt  Qreece  proper  had  beim  in,  betwmn  tho  MMcedoniRns  aud 
tho  Persians  hiilf  n  ooiitnrT  Itefoi-e. 

The  reader  will  rememWr  that  Epinis,  tlie  part  of  Gr«cc 
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that  is  cloeost  to  tlie  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  native  land  of 
Olvinpiaa,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  lu  tbo  kiileidoecopic 
ehanprs  of  the  map  that  foiIowe<l  tlie  death  of  Alexander, 
Kpiriia  was  soinrtimft*  Hwaiuped  by  Maeodonia,  sometimes  in- 
ilnpendi-nt.  This  Pyrrhua  was  a  kinsman  of  Alexander  the 
<}n:^at,  and  r  mcmarch  of  ability  and  enterprise,  and  he  socms 
to  have  planned  «  e«re«r  of  conqueet  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Ho 
eonuDHnded  an  admirable  army,  against  which  tho  compara- 
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tivel.7  inexpert  Roman  levirs  couM  at  first  do  little.  His  anny 
included  all  tliv  c»tublisbcd  milititry  devices  of  tlie  time,  an 
infantry  pbalaiix,  Thessalinn  ravslry,  and  twenty  fighting  ele- 
phants from  the  cast.  Ho  routed  iho  liomnns  at  Kcracica  (S80 
B.C.),  and,  pressing  after  them,  iJef<?ated  llifm  a^in  at  Aiiacu- 


Itud  (270  B.O.)  in  their  own  territory.  Then,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing the  Romans  fiirthi-r,  ho  made  a  tnice  with  them,  turned  bis 
alicntion  to  iho  subjugation  of  Sicily,  and  so  hroug^it  the  sea 
power  of  Carthago  into  alltancu  aptinvt  him.  For  Carthage 
coultl  not  afford  (o  have  a  fltmog  power  estahiiabed  so  close  to 
her  as  Sicily.  Rome  in  tboM!  days  s<.-omi-d  to  tbo  CurtbaK>niBn» 
a  far  leaa  aeriouB  threat  than  the  ptwitibility  of  another  Alexan- 
der the  Great  ruling  Sicily,  A  Carthaginian  fleet  appojircd  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  thon-fori!,  to  i-iieuuruge  or  induce  the 
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RotnuiiR  to  renew  t)i9  stni^lo,  and  Homo  and  Curtha^  verA 
definitely  alliet]  aguioHt  the  invnder. 

This  iotcrpusitioii  of  Curthu^  was  fatal  to  P,vrrhu8.  With- 
out any  deciaivn  battlo  bis  power  wilted,  and,  after  ii  iliaaKtroua 
rcputsc'  in  au  attack  upon  tJie  Roman  v^nip  of  Ijeuevt^iitimi,  he 
had  to  retire  li>  Kpiru«  (275  b.c,). 

It  ia  recorded  that  when  P^-rrhus  left  Sicily,  be  said  he  left 
it  to  bo  tho  battleground  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  Ub  was 
killed  three  years  later  in  a  btiltk*  in  the  streets  of  Arjros.  The 
war  against  Pyrrliua  was  won  by  tliP  Cnrihagiuiun  fleet,  and 
Rome  reaped  a  full  half  of  the  harvest  of  victory.  Sicily  fell 
completely  to  Carthage,  and  Rome  «inie  down  tu  the  toe  and 
heel  of  Italy,  and  looke<l  across  tlw  Strftit*  of  Messina  at  her 
new  rival.  In  eleven  yoiirs'  time  (!iU4  ».o.)  the  propliecy  of 
Pyrrhus  was  fultiiled,  and  the  first  war  with  Onrthagb,  the  Ursl. 
of  the  throe  Punic'  Wans,  had  begiin. 
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But  we  write  "Rome"  and  the  "Romans,"  and  we  liaye 
to  explain  what  manner  of  people  these  were  who  were  playiu); 
a  rule  of  conqiiext  that  liud  hitherto  been  pluyed  only  by  able 
and  aggressive  monarchs. 

Their  state  was,  in  the  iifih  century*  b.c.,  a  republic  of  tlie 
Aryan  type  very  similar  to  a  Greek  aristocratic  republic.  The 
earliest  accounts  of  the  social  life  of  Rome  give  us  a  picture 
of  a  vor^'  primitive  Aryan  community  "In  tlie  second  half 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Rome  was  still  an  aristocralie 
community  of  free  peasants,  occupying  an  area  of  ne«rly  400 
square  miles,  with  a  population  certainly  not  exceeding  150,000, 
almost  entirely  dispersed  over  the  country-side  and  divided  into 
seventeen  di.-'iricts  or  rural  tribes.  Most  of  the  families  had  a 
small  holding  and  a  cottage  of  their  own,  where  fother  and  I 
sons  lived  and  worked  together,  growing  com  for  the  most  part, 
with  here  and  there  a  strip  of  vino  or  olive.  Their  few  head  of 
cattle  wero  kept  at  pitsturo  un  the  neighbouring  common  land; 
their  clothet)  and  simple  implements  of  husbandry  they  made 
for  themselves  at  homo.    Only  at  rare  intervals  and  on  special 

■  Ijitiii    Pceni  =  Citrtliiijitninn*.      fnnimt    {adf.i    ^  Cartliii|tinian,   i«L 
I'iiwoiuiui. 
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oocasion*  woiiM  thoy  nuUcv  tlieir  way  into  Uie  fortifies]  town, 
which  wftd  tho  ooiitre  at  ont-o  of  their  religion  and  their  govem- 
mi^t.  Horn  were  thn  lemplm  of  the  gods,  the  tiotism  of  tho 
weahhy,  and  the  shops  of  the 
arlizana  and  tratlpr*.  wUpre  /F 
com,  oil,  or  wine  could  bo  (^ 
hartered  in  small  quantities 
for  aalt  or  roti^i  toolii  and 
wmpoDEi  of  iron." ' 

This  communitT  followmi 
Iho  omial  tradition  of  a  di- 
vision into  aristocratic  and 
eominon  citirenn,  who  were 
called  in  [tome  patricians 
and  plebeian*.  Thrae  wcro  the  citizenit;  the  slave  or  out* 
lander  had  no  more  [mrt  in  the  state  tiian  he  had  in  Qreecc. 
But  tho  corintituiion  difTcrwl  fri>m  any  Orock  constitution  in  the 
fact  that  a  groat  part  of  the  niling  power  was  gathered  into 
the  hands  of  a  body  catted  the  Senate,  which  was  neither  purely 
a  body  of  hereditary  members  nor  directly  an  elected  and  rep- 
reaentalive  one.  It  was  a  nominated  onu,  and  lu  the  earlier 
period  it  was  nominated  solely  from  among  the  patriciana.  It 
existed  before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  it  was  the  king  who  nominated  the  senators.  But  after 
The  expulsion  of  the  kings  (SIO  b.c),  tlie  »uprGme  f^vemment 
was  vested  in  the  linnds  of  two  elected  rulers,  tho  consuls;  and 
it  wua  the  oonstila  who  took  over  tho  business  of  appointiog 
senators.  In  the  iiirty  days  of  tho  Itepublic  only  pntricians 
ii-ero  eligible  as  consuls  or  senators,  and  the  share  of  the  plebeians 
in  the  government  consisted  merely  in  a  right  to  vote  for  the 
consuls  and  other  public  oiBciaU.  Even  for  that  purpose  their 
votes  did  not  have  the  ^nie  value  as  those  of  their  patrician 
fellow  citizens.  But  their  votea  had  at  any  rate  t«utTtcieiit 
weight  to  induce  many  of  the  patrician  candidates  lo  profess 
a  more  or  less  sincere  concern  for  plehoian  grievances.  In  the 
early  pha&<r«  of  tlie  Komnn  stiile,  moreover,  the  plolWans  woro 
not  only  exchnied  fmni  puhlio  office,  but  from  intermarriage 
with  the  patrician  class.  The  administration  was  evidently 
primarily  a  patrician  ifTair. 

'FtfTtro,  The  Grfalne—  and  DevlUit  of  itwmt. 
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The  early  phase  of  Roman  affaire  was  tliwpfore  an  arislocraffy 
of  a  vci^'  prunounood  typo,  uiid  the  iritt.Tiial  history  of  Koine 
for  tlio  two  contiirieR  and  a  half  between  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
last  Etruscan  king.  Tarquin  tho  Proud,  and  (he  be^iunin^  of 
tho  first  Fuiiic  War  (2B+  b.<'.),  was  vpry  largely  a  stniftKlo  for 
mastery  between  those  two  orders,  llio  patricians  and  the  plebo- 
iuB.  It  was.  in  fact,  closoly  purallol  with  tho  stniKglo  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy  in  the  city  states  of  Greece,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  (jrccw.  there  wt-ro  whnle  clasMS  in  tlio  conj- 
munity.  sluvca,  frwd  slflves,  unpmpertied  free  men,  outlandera, 
and  tJie  like,  who  were  entirely  outside  and  henoatb 
the  Btruf;{;Ic.  We  hnvo  aWady  noted  Llio  cxsential  differ- 
enco  of  Greek  democracy  and  what  ifl  called  democracy  in 
the  world  t*)-duy.  Another  misused  word  Is  the  Ilomnn  term 
proMitriat,  which  in  modem  jargon  means  all  the  unpropertied 
people  ill  a  modem  state.  In  Rome  the  prvletarii  wore  a  vot- 
ing division  of  fully  qualified  citizens  wtioso  property  was  less 
than  10,000  copppr  asses  {^=  £^75).  Tbey  were  an  enrolled 
class;  their  value  to  the  state  conMistod  in  their  raiding  fnmiliefl 
of  citizens  (prt>lc9  =  offHpring),  and  from  their  ranks  were 
drown  the  colonists  who  went  to  form  new  Latin  cities  or  to 
garrison  impurtHnl  points.  But  tho  prolotarii  were  quite  dis- 
tinct in  origin  from  ntaves  or  fTci-dincn  or  the  misci-IIanoous 
driftage  of  a  town  flum,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  modem  po- 
litical discussion  should  ho  confused  by  an  inaoonrale  use  of  a 
term  which  has  no  exact  modern  cquiv&lont  and  which  cxprcaws 
nothing  real  in  modern  social  classification. 

The  mafs  of  the  deluils  of  thi»  stru^le  between  patricians 
and  pleheians  wo  run  afford  to  ignore  in  tliis  outline.  It  was 
a  struggle  which  showed  tho  Komans  to  be  a  people  of  a 
curiously  shrewd  cJiaracler,  never  forcing  things  to  a  destruc- 
tive crisis,  but  being  within  the  limits  of  their  discretion  grasp- 
ing hard  dejilcr^  The  patriciniis  made  a  mean  nse  of  IJieir 
politioat  ndrantage.i  to  grow  rich  through  the  national  conquests 
at  the  expense  not  only  of  the  defeated  enemy,  but  of  the  poorer 
plebeian,  whose  fiinn  hiid  Iieeii  n<^lected  and  who  had  falteo 
into  debt  during  his  military  service.  The  plchcian*  were  onsled 
from  any  share  in  the  eimquercd  land;*,  which  the  pntricians 
divided  up  among  themselves.  The  introduction  of  money 
probably  increased  the  facilitie«  of  the  usurer  and  thedifficultiot 
of  the  borrowing  debtor. 
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iree  eoTt*  of  presauro  wun  iho  plebeians  a  frreat«r  sbaro  in 
llie  government  of  tlic  oounti-y  and  tlic  ^ud  tbings  that  were 
cuminc  to  Hume  as  sbe  grew  powerfn).  The  first  of  tbcee  (1) 
■WHS  tJie  ftPiioral  strike  of  plebeians.  Twice  they  actufllly 
niftrcbcil  right  out  of  Rome,  threatening  to  nuikc  a  ni-w  cily 
lufllwr    np    th«    Tiber,    and 


1)i*  pUimtn  gaJet 
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twice  thi»  threat  proved  con- 
cluatvc.  Tbo  scoood  method 
of  pressnro  (2)  wan  the  threat 
of  a  lyruniiy.  JuhI  an  in 
Attica  (the  little  state  of 
which  Albuus  was  tjie  capi- 
tal), Pcitiiiitrntus  raised  him- 
evil  to  power  on  the  support 
of  the  pttiirer  districts,  80 
there  was  to  be  found  in  most 
pcrioda  of  plebeian  diBcontent 
some  mnhilious  mnti  ready  to 
fifnire  as  a  leader  and  wrc?8t 
power  fronj  the  Scnat^i.  For 
a  long  lime  the  Roman  patri* 
eiana  were  clever  enonj^h  to 
beat  wery  »ueh  potential  tyrant  by  giving  in  to  a  certain  extent 
to  the  plelx'ians.  And  finally  (3)  there  were  patricians  big- 
minded  and  far-swing  enough  to  insist  upon  the  need  of 
reconciliation  with  the  plebeians. 

Thns  in  fiOi)  b.c..  Valerius  Poplieoln  (3),  the  eonsnl,  enacted 
that  whpIlp^'er  the  life  or  rights  of  any  citizen  were  at  atake. 
there  shmild  1>e  nn  appeal  from  the  niii^istmtes  to  the  general 
UHimbly.  This  I.ex  Valeria  was  "the  Habeas  Corpus  of 
Rome,"  and  it  freed  the  Roman  plebeians  from  tho  worst  dan- 
gers of  class  vindictivenesH  in  tho  law  courts. 

lu  4ftl  ».(;.  occurred  n  sirikc  (1).  ''After  the  Latin  war  the 
prwsure  of  debt  had  become  exci-ssivo,  and  the  plebeians  saw 
with  indignation  their  friends,  who  had  often  served  the  state 
bravely  in  the  It^lons,  thrown  into  chains  and  reduced  to 
slaver^'  at  tlie  di-mand  of  pHlrieiaii  creditors.  War  was  raging 
Bgainat  the  Volacians;  but  the  legionaries,  ou  tlteir  victorious 
return,  refused  any  longer  to  obey  the  consuls,  and  raarohed, 
though  without  any  disorder,  to  tlio  Sacred  Motmt  beyond  tho 
Auio  (up  the  Tilwr).    There  tliey  prepared  to  found  a  new  city, 
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Biiice  the  rights  of  citizmia  wpre  denied  to  them  in  the  old  one. 
The  patrioiftna  were  corapelted  to  f^rc  way,  and  ihv  plebeians, 
roturcing  to  Rome  from  the  "  First  SeceieioD,"  received  the  privl- 
legn  of  having  officers  of  their  nvrn,  tribunes  and  tcdiles."  ^ 

In  486  B.C.  nroee  SpiiriuR  Cnssiua  (2),  n  onsul  who  carried 
an  Agrarian  Law  securing  public  ]and  for  the  plebeians.  But 
the  noxt  yejir  he  was  accused  of  niming  at  myul  ptwer,  and 
oondemned  to  death.    Kis  law  never  came  into  operation. 

There  followed  a  long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians 
(o  have  the  laws  of  lioine  written  down,  so  that  they  would 
no  longer  have  to  trust  to  patrician  memories.  In  45W50  B.C. 
the  luw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  published,  the  basis  of  all 
Roman  law. 

Hut  in  order  that  the  Twelve  Tables  should  be  formulated, 
II  committee  of  ten  (tho  decfmriraie)  was  appointed  in  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  magistrates.  A  second  decemvirate,  ap- 
pointed ID  sueeesiiion  to  tho  first,  attempted  u  sort  of  aristocratic 
counter-revoHition  under  Appius  Claudius.  The  plebeians 
withdrew  again  a  second  time  to  the  Sacrod  Mount,  and  Appios 
Claudius  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

In  440  c«mo  a  famine,  and  a  second  attempt  to  found  «  pop- 
ular tyranny  upon  the  popular  wrongs,  by  Spurins  MieHiis,  a 
wealthy  plebeian,  which  ended  in  his  aesassi nation. 

After  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  GauU  (390  b.c.),  Marcus 
Mnnlius,  who  had  been  in  command  of  tho  Capitol  when  the 
goeae  had  saved  it,  came  forward  a»  a  popular  leader.  The 
plebeians  weru  suffering  severely  from  tlie  after-war  miury  and 
profite<Ting  of  the  patricians,  and  were  incurring  heavy  debt« 
ill  rebuilding  and  nvtockiiig  their  fanns.  Mnnlius  spent  his 
fortune  in  releasing  debtors.  He  was  accused  by  the  patriclana 
of  tyrannous  intcutious,  condemned,  and  suffered  the  fate  of 
eondemned  traitors  in  Home,  bciti;;  flung  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  the  precipitous  edge  of  tliat  same  Capitoline  Hill  he 
had  defended. 

In  876  B.O.,  Licinius,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  tribunes  for 
the  pe>^>plo,  began  a  long  stni^le  with  the  patricians  by  making 
certain  proposals  called  the  Lieinian  Kegations,  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  public  land  taken  by  any 
single  eiti'.en,  .to  leaving  some  for  everybody,  tlial  outstanding 
*i.  W«]U,  Hhort  Uittary  of  Homt  l«  Ihe  Dtmlh  of  Amfiuttu. 
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'  debts  should  bo  foi>nv«n  witiioiit  interest  upon  lb«  rcpnyuiciit 
of  tlio  [>riiicipal,  nnd  tint  henceforth  one  iit  least  of  the  two  con- 
HuU  ahoHld  be  a  picbeiuii.  This  jirt-ciptiatcd  a  len-yenr  stntg- 
gle.  The  plebeian  power  to  Bt<>p  bu«iiK-M»  by  the  veto  of  their 
reprosentHtives,  the  tribtinoo,  whs  fully  cxerciHcd.  In  crsca  of 
natfoual  uxtn-mity  it  wiu)  thv  euslom  to  set  all  other  niagtatratca 
aside  and  appoint  one  Iciidor,  the  Dietittur.  Koine  had  duuo 
sack  a  tiling  during  timca  of  military  necessity  before,  but  how 
thi'  patricians  »et  up  a  JJit'tator  in  a  time  of  profoutid  peace, 
with  the  idea  of  cniahinir  Licinius  altoicether.  They  app<jintcd 
Camillu^.  who  had  bi-siefii-d  and  taken  Veil  from  the  GtruacanSi 
Rtit  <^'umilliis  wuA  a  wiser  matt  than  his  suppiirt<:Tv;  ho  brought 
about  a  eompromiHe  botwoon  the  two  orders  in  which  most  of 
tho  demand*  of  the  plebeians  n-cre  conceded  (3<t6  a.c.),  dedi* 
cate^l  a  temple  to  Concord,  and  resigned  his  power. 

Thereafter  the  strneplc  between  the  orders  abated.  It,  abated 
because,  among  other  inlitienees,  the  stHiia!  differences  between 
pDtriciane  and  plebeiane  were  •liminiehing.  Trade  was  oominfr 
to  Home  with  iucrcanini;  p(^)liiie«l  power,  and  mnny  plel>oinna 
were  gmwing  rich  and  many  patricians  lieeomiiip  reiati^i'ly 
poor.  IntennurriaffO  had  been  rendered  possible  by  a  ehan^ 
in  tlie  hw,  and  s'xnal  intertnixtiire  wus  goiTiff  on.  While  (he 
rich  plebeians  were  hecomiiip,  if  not  aristocratic,  at  least  oligar- 
ehio  in  habita  and  P>-mimihy,  new  clasM>s  were  springin);  up 
in  Rome  with  fre-sh  interests  and  no  political  stunding.  Par- 
ticularly abundant  Wfrtv  tho  frcedmen,  eiavcs  sot  free,  for  the 
most  {nart  arlisuns.  but  some  of  thorn  traders,  who  were  grow- 
ing wealthy.  And  the  i^onatv,  no  longer  a  purely  patrician 
body — since  various  olhcial  i>o*itious  were  now  open  to  plebe^ 
ians,  and  such  plohcian  otIiciaU  became  senators— was  becoming 
now  an  asstnnbly  of  all  the  wealthy,  able,  energetic,  and  inBucn- 
tial  men  in  tlie  state.  The  Roman  power  wu  expanding,  and 
us  it  expanded  these  old  class  oppositions  of  the  early  Latin 
oonununity  were  becoming  uumeftninj^.  They  were  being  re^ 
placed  by  new  ax^iciationa  and  new  antaf^onisins.  Hieh  men 
of  ill  origins  were  biing  drawn  togetlier  into  a  common  interest 
againat  the  oommmmiic  ideas  of  the  poor. 

In  31>0  B.V.  Rome  was  a  miscnihle  little  city  on  the  border* 
of  Etruria,  being  mucked  by  thedauls;  in  375  it.c.  uho  was  ruling 
and  unifying  all  Italy,  from  the  Amo  to  the  Straits  of  Mei^ 
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ftioii.  Tho  compromise  ot  Camiltus  (367  b.o.)  had  put  uq  md 
to  internal  dissensiotis,  and  left  her  energies  free  for  expansion. 
And  till!  aninc  <jii«*r  t'ciniliiiiiitioii  of  Hagii<ritv  and  afjftrcssive 
selfisIineRii  that  hnd  distitigiiisliod  tlie  war  of  b«r  nrdors  at  bume 
and  cuaMpd  her  population  (o  worrv  out  a  balance  of  power 
without  any  catastrophe,  iiiarkH  her  policy  ohroad.  Sho  undor^ 
stood  the?  value  of  allips:  she  <Muld  assimilate;  abroad  as  at 
home  tiic  could  in  thuae  diivs  at  Icuft  "givo  and  take"  with  a 
ecrtaio  fairness  and  sanilv.  There  lay  the  pcpuliar  power  of 
Rome.  By  that  it  was  she  sucoitidod  whero  Athens,  for  exauiplo, 
had  oonspiouously  failed. 

The  Athenian  dcmocrapy  suffered  much  from  that  narrow- 
ness of  "jijttriolisni,"  which  is  tho  niiu  of  all  nations.  Albena 
u-as  disliked  and  envied  by  her  own  empire  because  she  domi- 
nated it  in  ft  spirit  of  civic  t^tiKin ;  her  disMiers  were  not  fell 
and  shared  as  diaftstera  by  her  subject-cities.  Tlie  shrewder, 
nobler  Roman  senators  of  tlie  prrcat  years  of  Rome,  Itofore 
the  tint  Punic  War  overstrained  her  moral  strenf^h  and  bcffan 
lier  dcfreneralion,  were  not  only  nHIIing  in  the  last  resort  to 
share  their  privilcf^  with  tho  muss  of  their  own  people,  but 
oajjer  to  incorporate  their  sturdicjit  antngnnisis  upon  terms  of 
eiiuality  with  themselves.  They  extended  their  eilizcnship 
cautiously  but  steadily.  Some  cities  became  Roman,  with  even 
a  voting  share  in  tho  government.  Otliers  had  self-government 
and  the  right  to  trudu  or  marry  in  Rome,  without  full  Roman 
citizenship.  Garrisons  of  full  citir.ens  were  set  up  at  stratefcic 
points,  and  colonies  with  variable  privileges  eatehlishcd  amidst 
the  purely  conquered  peoples.  Tho  need  to  keep  communica- 
tions open  in  this  grenl.  and  growing  mau  nf  citizenship  was 
evident  from  tho  (irst.  Printing:  and  pujwr  were  not  yet  «TBi^ 
able  for  intcroour»e,  but  •  system  of  liigh  roads  followed  tlie 
Latin  speech  and  the  Koniim  rule.  The  Gr»t  of  these.  tJte  Appian 
Wuy.  ran  from  Homo  iikimatt'ly  into  the  heel  of  Italy.  It  was 
bp|;un  by  the  censor  Apptns  Claudius  (who  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  decemvir  Appiiis  Claudius  of  a  century  earlier) 
in  3Vi  B.C. 

According  to  a  census  made  in  205  b.c;„  there  were  already  in 
the  Roman  dominions,  that  is  to  siiy  in  Italy  south  of  tho  Amo, 
$00,000  citizens.  They  all  had  a  common  interest  in  the  wel* 
faro  of  the  state;  they  were  all  touched  a  little  with  the  diffused 
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Iditfnbip  of  the  rppublic.-.  Tins  was,  wo  liavo  to  note,  an  BbM>- 
Iut4>1v  new  (tiiii^  in  llio  liistory  of  iniiDkinf].  All  considerable 
BlalPB  and  kingdums  and  onipires  hithrrto  h«d  boeii  communitiett 
hy  more  olcdifucc  to  i»onif  ht-ad,  some  monarch,  upon  who«o 
nHwda  mid  character  the  public  welfare  was  heiplosBly  depend- 
ent. No  republic  hiid  hitlinrto  sticcwded  in  beiug  anythiiif;  uiuro 
than  n  city  state.  Tlio  *(H'flllfd  Atlit-niim  "empire"  was  simply 
a  city  Btato  directing  ita  alliea  and  its  .nubju^ted  dties.  Id  a 
few  dec»dr«  the  Kointtn  rcpiiblie  wub  destined  to  oitend  its 
eilizenship  into  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to  ftaalmilalo  the  kindred 
Onuls,  N'pliicinjr  ihcir  lanj^ia^^  by  Latin,  and  to  set  up  a  Latin 
city,  Acpiileia,  at  (he  wry  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  81)  b.c. 
all  frco  inhubitantB  ef  Italy  became  Roman  citizens ;  in  212  &.a 
the  eiti»«nsliip  wa.*  extended  to  all  frco  men  in  the  empire. 

Thifl  extraordinary  politieal  prowth  was  manifestly  the  pre- 
CDrsor  of  all  modem  states  of  the  western  lypc.  It  it  as  inter- 
eatinff  to  llio  political  atndeiit,  therefore,  as  a  carboni feroua 
amphibian  or  an  arrkaopteryx  to  tbo  student  of  zoolopieal  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  primitive  type  ef  the  now  dominant  order. 
Its  experiencTB  throw  light  upon  all  subsequent  politieal  history. 

One  natural  result  of  this  powth  of  a  democracy  of  hun- 
dreds of  thonsands  of  citizens  scattered  over  the  greater  pari  of 
Italy  was  the  frrowlh  in  power  of  the  Senate.  There  had  been 
in  the  development  of  the  Roman  coni^titution  o  variety  of 
forms  of  tlic  [wpuiar  a»itembly,  the  plebeian  assembly,  the 
assembly  by  tribes,  tlie  a.ssembly  by  centuries,  and  the  like,  into 
which  variety  we  oiinnot  cuter  here  with  any  fullness;  hut  the 
idea  was  e«tabli»lied  that  witli  the  popular  aasembly  lay  the 
power  of  initiating  laws.  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  tbere  was  a  sort 
of  parallel  BC)vernmcnt  in  thia  aystem.  The  awemhly  hy  tribes 
or  by  centurii-B  was  an  assembly  of  the  whole  cHiten  body. 
patrician  and  plebeian  tn^-thcr;  the  assembly  of  the  plebeians 
was  of  courw  an  assembly  only  of  the  plebeian  class.  Kaeh  a»- 
■embly  had  its  own  officials ;  iho  former,  the  cousuU,  etc.;  the 
latter,  Iho  tribunes.  While  Rome  was  a  little  slate,  twenty 
miles  square,  it  was  pos»ihle  to  assemble  somethinfr  like  a  repre- 
sentative galherini;  of  the  people,  but  it  will  be  manifest  that 
with  the  means  of  communication  exisiini;  in  Italy  at  that  time, 
it  was  now  impossible  for  the  jBT^at  bulk  of  the  citizens  even 
to  keep  themselveH  informed  of  what  was  going  on  at  Rome, 
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much  less  to  take  an^r  effective  pnrt  in  political  Hfe  there. 
Aristotle  in  his  I'olUka  had  nlready  pointed  out  the  virtual 
dieoufraiichiHPiitcnt  of  voters  who  Hvtjd  out  of  the  city  and  were 
preoccupied  with  apritruhural  pursuits,  and  thia  dnri  of  di«cn- 
fninchi cement  bv  inechaiiicnl  difKcultie»  applied  to  the  vast 
majority  <'f  Roionn  citizens.  With  the  growth  of  Runic  an 
unanticipated  weakness  crept  into  politieiil  life  through  ibeee 
buiiflpii,  and  the  jmputar  asiBemhly  licvanio  more  and  more  a 
Vatbering  of  political  liucks  and  the  city  riffraff,  and  less  and 
less  fl  representation  of  the  ordinary  worthy  citizens.  Tlio 
popular  aBsembly  came  nearest  to  power  and  dignity  in  the 
fourth  ocnturv  luc.  From  that  period  it  steadily  dcolinod  in 
iiiHiienoe.  mid  the  new  Senate,  which  wan  no  longer  a  patrician 
body,  with  a  houiopctuGoun  and  on  the  whole  a  noble  tradition, 
but  a  body  of  rich  men,  ex-maf^fttratcs,  powerful  officials,  hold 
ndvenlurers  and  the  like,  pervaded  by  a  atronjr  disposition  to 
return  to  the  idcu  of  hereditary  qiialitiention,  bccAme  for  three 
centuries  the  ruling  power  in  the  Roman  world. 

There  are  two  devieat  since  known  to  the  world  which  mi^it 
have  enabled  the  popular  government  of  Rome  to  f^  on  de- 
veloping beyond  its  alinuix  in  the  days  of  Appius  Claudius  the 
Censor,  at  the  close  of  the  foiirth  century  b.c.,  bat  neither  of 
them  oecurred  to  the  Konian  mind.  The  first  of  these  devices 
was  a  proper  use  of  print.  In  our  acenuni  of  early  Alexandria 
wo  have  already  remarked  upon  the  strange  fact  that  printed 
books  did  not  come  into  iIhs  world  in  the  fonrtii  or  third  cen- 
tury u-c.  This  flcpount  of  Roman  affairs  forces  ua  to  repeat 
that  reninrk.  To  the  modern  mind  it  \»  clenr  that  a  wideapread 
(Kipular  gdvcriiment  dcmandt),  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
herilth,  a  steady  supply  of  correct  infoi-matioa  upon  public 
affairs  to  all  the  citizens  and  a  maintenance  of  interest.  The 
popular  govemnients  in  the  modem  states  that  have  sprung 
up  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  two  ceuturiosi 
have  been  poK^ible  only  through  the  more  or  less  hoiieet  and 
thorough  ventilation  of  public  AfTairs  through  the  press.  Bui 
in  Italy  the  only  wuy  in  which  the  government  at  Rome  could 
communicate  with  any  body  of  its  citlKens  elsewhere  was  by.  M 
sending  n  herald,  and  with  the  individual  citizen  it  could  hold  * 
no  communication  by  any  means  at  all. 

The  second  device,  for  which  the  English  are  chiefly  respoQ- 
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aihle  in  tltv  bUtory  of  iiiiuikincl.  wliicli  tlio  lioiuwis  Dover  used, 
was  the  almoiit  equally  obviniia  one  of  reprcwutative  ftovem- 
ment.  For  llio  vid  Popilar  AsseinMy  (iu  its  thrcvfold  form)  it 
wotild  have  hcmi  possible  to  Imvc  aiilisTiti;ted  •  gntberiup;  of 
delegates.  La\CT  on  in  Iiistorv,  tbe  Kiiglisli  did,  as  tbo  stato 
gn^;  reHliic«  thiti  nrcoAsity.  C'crmin  mcu,  t)u>  Knights  of  tho 
Shire,  were  caMcA  \ip  to  WpstminHtpr  to  sjicak  and  vote  for 
locttl  feclioe,  and  vrcre  more  or  Ic^  formally  olected  for  tlittt 
fXii.  Tlu>  liouiHn  silnnlion  »(H-mit  to  n  modom  mind  to  bavv 
called  aloud  for  such  a  moditicalioii.    It  waa  never  made. 

Tbo  motltod  of  a«»cnibliDf;  tho  eomitia  tribula  (One  of  the 
three  main  forma  of  the  Popnlar  Assembly)  was  liy  tlio  proc- 
lamation of  a  hr-ruld,  who  was  nc«-iti!arily  inaudible  to  most  of 
Ilal^r,  seventeen  day»  lipforc  tlie  dato  of  tlio  jmilierinR.  The 
Aiipnrfl,  the  priests  of  divination  whom  Kome  had  inherited  from 
the  KtmiN*aas,  examined  the  cntmilB  of  MiTifioial  beasts  on  the 
Dight  before  the  scttml  nssemhly.  mid  if  they  fhonsht  fit  to  suy 
rhat  th«»e  gorr  portents  vrcro  nnfavoiiniMo.  the  cfimitia  Iribula 
di«per»e<!.  Hut  if  Uie  nn^irs  reported  that  the  livers  were 
propitious,  there  was  n  greitt  blowing  uf  boms  from  tbo  Capitol 
nnd  frt>m  tho  walls  of  tho  city,  and  the  assembly  went  on.  It 
WftB  hold  in  tbo  open  nir,  either  in  (he  little  Fonim  benpflth  tho 
Capitol  or  in  a  alill  smnller  recess  oijening  mil  of  the  Forum, 
or  in  the  military  03cer(!i.iiiif;  ffronud.  the  Campus  ^lartinn,  now 
tho  niORt  crowded  part  of  modern  Homo,  but  then  an  open  space. 
Business  bepin  at  dawn  with  prayi-r.  There  were  no  goats, 
and  tliis  probubly  helped  to  reconcile  the  citizen  to  tbe  rule  that 
everything  ended  at  shmpcI. 

After  the  opning  prayer  came  a  discussion  of  the  metnmrefl 
to  be  conaiderod  by  the  a^nembly,  and  tho  proposals  before  tho 
me«ttng  were  read  out.  Is  it  not  HStonisliin^  ihft  there  were  no 
printed  copies  distributed?  If  any  copim  were  handed  about, 
thoy  niHst  liave  been  in  manuacript,  and  each  copy  must  have 
been  liable  to  errors  and  deliberate  faleiiicatiun.  Ko  questions 
seem  to  have  been  allowed,  but  private  individuals  mif^bt  ad- 
dress the  gathering  with  the  permission  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate. 

Tbo  mullitudo  tlien  proceeded  to  go  into  ouclosurcs  likocattlo- 
pens  according  to  their  tribes,  and  each  tribe  voted  upon  tlio 
measure  under  cuusideralioii.      Tbv  dvcisiuu  was  then  takua 
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not  by  llio  majority  of  the  citizena,  but  by  the  majority  of  trtbea, 
and  it  waa  eniiounccd  by  tbe  beralds. 

The  Pi'piihir  Answiibly  by  ccntiiric*,  comitta  centuriaia,  waa 
very  siniilnr  in  its  cliarni^ler,  except  that  iu»tead  of  thirty-flvo 
tribes  there  were,  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  373  centuries,  and 
there  was  a  sacrifico  as  well  as  prayer  to  begin  witli.  The  ceo* 
tiirie«,  originally  military  (like  the  "li\indreds"  of  primitive 
English  local  p>rominent),  hud  long  einoe  loet  any  connection 
wiih  the  number  one  hundred.  Some  contained  only  a  few 
people;  some  very  many.  There  were  eighteen  centuries  o£ 
kni|>htx  (eqnitps),  who  were  originally  men  in  a  pixilion  to 
maintain  a  horse  and  serve  in  the  cavalry,  thouf-h  later  the 
Roman  knighthood,  like  knighthood  in  £nf;land,  Wvamo  a  vul- 
guT  distinction  of  no  military,  mental,  or  moral  significance. 
(These  equitea  became  n  very  important  clasa  aa  Rome  traded 
and  grew  rich ;  for  a  time  ihey  were  the  real  movinf;  class  in  the 
community.  There  wii»  n«  little  chivalry  left  among  them  tt 
last  as  there  i»  in  the  "honnura  littt"  knigltto  of  England  of 
to^lny.  The  ncnatorB  from  about  200  b.o.  were  excluded  from 
trade.  The  cquitcs  became,  therefore,  the  groat  business  men, 
jiegotiatorea.  and  aa  jmhUcani  they  fanned  the  taxes.)  There 
were,  in  addition,  eighty  ( 1)  centuries  of  wealthy  men  (worth 
over  100,000  nwpa),  twenty-two  of  men  worth  over  7r>,000  neseii, 
and  so  on.  There  were  two  centurica  each  of  mechanics  and 
musicians,  and  the  proletarii  mado  up  one  century.  The  dcci* 
aion  in  the  comilia  centuriata  was  by  the  majority  of  centuries. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  the  growth  of  the  Roman  state 
and  the  complication  of  its  buBiness,  power  shifted  back  from 
such  a  Popular  Assembly  to  the  Senate,  which  was  a  compara- 
tively compact  body  v«r}-ing  between  tlireo  hundred  as  a  mini- 
mum, and,  at  the  utmost,  nine  hundred  members  (to  which 
it  was  raised  by  Cieear),  men  who  had  to  do  with  affaira  and 
big  bustne^  who  knew  each  other  more  or  lesMt,  and  hod  a 
tradition  of  government  and  policy?  The  power  of  nominating 
and  calling  up  the  senators  vested  in  fW  Republic  first  with  tiio 
consuls,  and  when,  snmc  time  after,  "oenaors"  were  cruatcd,  and 
many  uf  the  powers  of  the  consuls  had  been  traiisferrod  to 
them,  they  were  also  given  thia  power,  Appiua  Claudius,  ono 
of  the  first  of  the  cennora  to  exercise  it,  enrolled  fretedmen  in 
tlM  tribn  and  called  sons  of  frcvdmcn  to  the  Senate,    lint  this 
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was  a  iiliocking  arrangement  to  llio  oonscrvutivo  iustincts  of  tbe 
tiiiiOi  tht>  oouifuls  would  iiot  recognize  bis  Senate,  and  the  next 
censors  (304  h.c.)  set  aside  hin  invitations.  His  attvuipt,  how 
ever,  serves  to  gliow  how  far  the  Senate  had  progressed  from 
ita  original  condition  us  u  purely  purriciun  hudy.  Liko  the  con- 
temporary British  House  of  Lords,  it  had  heconie  a  gnthoring 
of  big  huH)DC«s  men,  energotic  politicians,  i;uccc]>sfu1  adven- 
turer*, great  landowners,  and  the  like;  ita  patrician  dignity  was 
a  picturrsquo  Hliam;  but,  unlike  the  British  liouso  uf  Lords, 
it  was  unchecked  legally  hy  anything  hut  ilie  inefficient  Popular 
Assemhly  we  hare  already  deecrilicd,  and  hy  the  trihunes  elected 
hy  the  plebeian  asaemhly.  Its  legal  control  over  tho  consuls 
and  proconsuls  was  not  great;  it  had  littlo  ext-cutive  power; 
hut  in  ita  presttfie  »nd  expcrit-nco  Itiy  its  strength  and  influence. 
The  interests  of  its  nicmhers  were  naturally  antagonistic  to 
the  intcTWta  of  tbe  general  body  of  citizons,  hut  for  some  genera- 
tions that  grcat  mass  of  ordinary  men  was  impotent  to  expresa 
its  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  tins  oligarchy.  Direct  pop- 
nlar  govonunent  of  a  state  larger  than  a  city  state  had  alreaifjr 
failed  therefore  in  Italy,  t<ecauae  as  yet  tliero  was  no  public 
education,  no  press,  and  no  representative  system;  it  bad  failed 
through  thcBG  mere  mechanical  difficultiea,  before  the  firal  Punic 
War.  But  its  appearance  is  of  enormous  interest,  as  the  first 
appearance  of  a  set  of  problems  with  which  the  whole  political 
intelligenco  of  the  world  wrestles  at  the  present  time. 

Tbe  Senate  met  usually  in  a  Senate  House  in  the  Forum, 
hut  on  speciat  occasions  it  would  he  called  to  meet  in  this  or 
that  temple;  and  when  it  bad  to  deal  with  foreign  ambassadors 
or  its  own  genonls  (who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city 
while  in  command  of  troops),  it  assembled  in  the  Campus 
^lartiua  outside  the  walls. 


Ft  has  been  necessary  to  desl  rather  fully  with  the  political 
structure  of  the  Boiiitm  repuMic  Imchumi  of  its  immense  im- 
portance to  this  day.  The  constitution  of  Carthago  need  not 
detain  um  long. 

Italy  under  Rome  was  a  republican  country;  Oartbuge  was 
that  much  older  thing,  a  republican  city.  She  had  an  "em- 
pin^"  as  Athens  bad  an  "empire^"  of  tributary  states  which 
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did  not  love  her,  and  tha  b»d  a  great  and  n*tiiriiU>-  disloj^ 


sliii 


ilati 


indtistriul  .   . 

In  ilifl  city  ihcro  were  two  ulrtlpd  "kitura,"  is  Arietotle  calU 
them,  the  mffcles,  who  were  really  eqiiivuleiit  to  the  Itoman 

ceneors ;  tlieir  Sem- 
itic D»tii<^  wna  the 
eamo  as  that  used 
for  the  Jewish 
ju/ffffs.  There  wa» 
uit  iiiipoii'iit  piihlio 
assembly  and  a  M;a-> 
jite  of  leadiiif^  pei^ 
eonaRes ;  but  two 
ciininiilteea  of  thit 
senate,  nominally 
oloeted,  but  t^Iwted 
by  easily  controllod 
nivtli<K]»,  the  ITun- 
<1ro<l  and  Four  and 
tlif  Thirty,  really 
const!  tnted  a  oloso 
oligitrchy  of  the  rich- 
eat  and  moRt  infltieo- 
'tial  men.  Tlii-y  told  iis  little  aa  they  could  t^  their  allies  and 
felliiw  «>iti/*D»,  and  onsniteti  ihem  as  little  as  posaible.  They 
pursued  echeiufs  in  wliifh  the  welfare  of  CarthafEO  was  no 
doubt  subordinateil  to  the  advantuffi'  i>f  their  own  group.  They 
were  hostile  to  new  men  or  novel  nieafinrc:*,  and  confident  that 
a  sen  iiiKTnda [ii'v  thiit  had  lasted  two  centuries  muat  be  ID  tb^ 
very  nature  of  thinga. 

54 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  not  altosether  idle,  to  spocutato 
what  mi(!ht  have  happened  to  mankind  if  Homo  nod  Cartbaf^ 
could  have  settled  their  dilTerencc«  and  made  a  permanent 
alliance  in  the  Western  world.  If  Alexander  the  Groat  had 
lived,  he  niipht  have  come  westward  and  driven  these  two  pow- 
ers into  Buch  u  fusion  uf  iuteresta.  Hut  thtit  would  not  haro 
suited  the  private  scheniea  and  splendours  of  the  Cartbafjinian 
olipnrehy,  and  the  new  Senate  of  itreater  Home  wiia  now  (trow- 
iug  fond  of  the  ta«lo  of  ]ilundor  and  casting  covetous  eyw  acroai 
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tfao  Straits  uf  Mv<iaiua  upon  tbe  rHrtliagiuian  poMscnaious  in 
Sicily.  They  wei-o  (xivclims,  bul.  liivy  wen.'  ufraid  of  the 
Carthiigiiiian  »<ea-puwcr.  IConinii  popiilur  "p«itri^>tiun,"  how- 
owr,  wuM  ii1m>  jeiiiuuft  and  fearful  uf  these  Curtha^jtuiiuis,  and 
Ion  iti4:liiied  to  count  tlio  cnRt  of  m  conflict.  The  allianco 
Pyrrhtu  bad  forced  npon  Romo  end  Carthago  held  good  fur 
olmfti  yoars,  but  Itoiue  wm  ripe  fur  what  is  niU<-d  in  inodcrn 
political  jargon  an  "offensive  defensive"  war.  The  occasion 
un>*e  in  264  b.c. 

At  that  time  Sicily  was  not  completely  In  Carllinginian  hands. 
The  Cflslward  cud  wus  slill  undi^r  tlie  power  of  the  Greek  king 
of  Syracuse,  Iliero,  a  (iu<-c«3«or  of  that  Oionysius  to  whom 
Plato  bad  gone  as  resident  court  philoenpber.  A  band  of 
mercenaries  who  had  l>ei-n  in  the  tten-icc  of  Syracuse  seized 
upon  Messina  ('2!iti  b.c),  and  riiidnj  the  trade  of  Syracuse  ao 
that  at  last  Hivro  was  ftirced  to  take  mcHsiircs  to  suppmts  thorn 
(270  B.C.).  Thereupon  CarUmge,  which  was  also  vitally  oon- 
cemcd  in  tbe  suppression  of  piracy,  came  to  bis  aid,  and  put 
iu  B  Carthaginian  garrii<<in  at  Afessius.  Thiit  woa  an  alto- 
getlier  justifiable  proci^cding.  Now  that  Tyre  bsd  been  do- 
atroyod,  the  only  cupablo  guardian  of  »en  law  in  the  llediter- 
ranean  was  Carthage,  and  the  suppression  of  piracy  was  her 
task  by  habit  and  tradition. 

Tbo  pirates  of  Mi-»»!tia  appealed  to  Ttome,  and  the  accumu- 
luting  jealousy  and  fear  of  Carthage  dccidtd  the  Hoinitn  people 
to  help  them.    An  oxficdilion  was  dispntched  to  Messinn  undf 
tho  consul  Appius  Clandius  (the  tliird  Appius  Claudius 
have  bad  to  mention  in  ibis  history). 

So  began  iho  first  of  thy  iiii>st  wasteful  and  disastrous  scries 
ef  wnr«  that  has  over  darkened  ilie  history  of  mankind.  Hut 
ihia  is  how  one  hi:<tiiriau.  mi-'iked  with  the  fantastic  political 
idcaa  of  onr  times,  is  pleaded  to  write  of  this  evil  expedition. 
"The  Romans  know  they  were  entering  on  war  with  Oarthage; 
hni  Iho  polilienl  instincts  of  tho  people  were  right,  for  a  Car- 
tliaginian  gnrrison  on  the  Sicilian  Straits  would  buve  boon  a 
dangerous  menace  to  tbe  pence  of  Italy."    So  tiiey  protected 

I  tho  peace  of  Italy  from  this  "menace"  by  a  war  that  lasted 
nearly  &  quarter  of  a  cen«irv.     They  wrecked  tticir  own  slowly 
uc<)uirod  |K>1itical  mt/nii  in  thu  process. 
The  Romans  captured  Ue^inn,  and  Iliero  deserted  from 
the  Carthaginians  to  tlio  liouiaus.     Then  for  some  time  thu 
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stnigiile  raiitred  upon  tlio  town  Af^igeiitum.  This  tlio  Roini 
Ijcsitif^^i,  Biid  a  [H-riod  of  treiicli  wnrfflre  etiHUpd,  Both  sid 
suffered  greatly  from  plague  and  ir.'i-jnilar  supplies;  tlis 
Romana  lost  30,000  in«u;  but  in  the  end  (201  b-c.)  the  Caf 
thapnians  cvBcu«t«d  the  p!ni-«  nnd  retired  to  tlicir  fortified 
towna  on  the  wpstcrn  coast  of  the  island  of  which  Liljlwnim 
was  the  diief.  Theso  they  could  supply  easily  from  the  African 
mainland,  and,  as  long  as  their  aea  ascendancy  held,  Ibey  conid 
exhaust  any  Itoman  elTurt  against  them. 

And  now  a  new  and  verj-  extraordinary  pfinso  of  the  war 
bdgan.  The  Romans  came  out  upon  the  sea,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishmeiit  of  the  Curihaginians  and  thcm»elve«  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  firet.  Since  the  days  of  Salamis  there  had  I>uen 
a  considerable  development  of  naval  architecture.  Then  the 
ruling  typo  of  hattleahip  was  n  trireme,  a  galley  with  three 
banks  Cn>\''8)  of  oara;  now  the  leading  Carthn.ginian  badleship 
was  a  quinqueremo,  a  much  bipp-r  galley  wit'-  five  banks  of 
oars,  which  could  ram  jr  shear  the  oars  of  any  feebler  vcawl. 
The  Romans  bad  come  into  the  war  with  no  such  shipping.  Uow 
they  set  to  work  to  build  quinqiieremcs,  being  helped,  it  is  Mid, 
in  their  designing  by  one  of  these  Carthaginian  vessels  coming 
ashore.  In  two  months  they  built  a  hundred  quin<iucreme8  and 
thirty  triremes.  But  tliey  bad  no  skilled  navigators,  no  experi- 
enced oarsmcpn,  and  these  deficiencies  they  remedied  partly 
with  the  usaistanco  of  their  Greek  allies  and  partly  by  the  in- 
vention of  new  tactics.  Instead  of  relying  upon  ramming  or 
breaking  the  oars  of  the  advcrsarj-,  which  demanded  more  sea- 
manabip  than  they  possessed,  they  decidetl  to  board  the  ent.^ay, 
and  they  constructed  a  sort  of  long  draw-bridge  on  ibeir  ships, 
hsld  up  to  a  mast  by  a  pulley  and  with  grapp ling-hooks  and 
spikes  at  the  end.  They  also  loaded  tiietr  tnlleys  with  soldiers. 
Than  as  the  Carthaginian  rammed  or  swept  alongside,  this 
corvus,  as  it  was  called,  could  be  let  down  and  the  boarders 
could  swarm  aboard  him. 

Simple  as  this  device  was,  it  proved  a  complete  success.  It 
changed  the  course  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  The 
small  amount  of  invention  needed  to  counteract  the  (wmu 
was  not  apparently  within  the  compass  of  the  Carthaginian 
rulers.  At  the  battle  of  Mylic  (260  b.c.)  the  Romans  gained 
their  fir«  naval  victory  and  captnred  or  destroyed  fifty  vessels. 
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At  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus  (356  b.c.),  "prolwihly  tlie. 
gTfatfst  nnval  fiiinigoment  of  «ntiqiiity,"  '  in  which  seven  or' 
jei^ht  huiiilrcd  l)i^  ships  were  engaged,  the  C'nrthagiitiiatis 
lahowed  that  tbev  bud  li-arnt  nothing  from  their  former  dis- 
|4ster.  Aeoordini;  to  mlfl  the^*  ontmananivred  and  dcfc&t<^  the 
htnnnii,  but  the  rorriui  again  defeated  tbein.  The  Romans 
ImoIc  thirt.v  vtswls  and  e.iptiir«'<l  »ix1_v-fo\ir. 

Thereafter  the  war  continued  with  riulent   fluctuations  of 
fortune,  but  with  a  continuous  dcnionst ration  of  the  grmlcr 
lergy,    aolidarity,    and    initiative    of    the    Romans.     After! 
11)9  the  It<:inans  invaded  Africa  by  sefl.  and  »cnt  an  in-i 
affieicntly  tuppurtcd  uniiy,   wbieh  after  many  successes  and 
ktlie  rapture  of  Tunis  (within  ten  miles  of  Carthage)  was  com- 
]ipletely  defeated.     They  lost  their  se*  ascendancy  through  a 
Lvinrm,  and  regained  it  hy  building  n  second  fleet  of  two  bun* 
[dre<l  and  twenty  ships  within  three  mouths.     They  captured 
.Palcmi",  and  defeated  a  great  ('arlbaginian  army  there  (251 
B.O.),  capturing  one  hundred  and  four  elephants,  and  making 
^'knch  a  triumphal  procession  iuto  Rome  as  that  city  had  never 
Lveen  before.     They  made  an  tmsiiccesaful  siege  of  Lilybieum, 
ftlio  chief  aHr\-iving  Cnrlhaginiaa  stronghold  in  Sicily.     They- 
their  second  fleet  in  a  great  iinval  battle  at  Crepanum  (249 
B.C.),  toeing  one  hundred  and  eighty  out  of  two  hundred  and 
vessels;  and  a  third  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  battle- j 
lips  find  eight  hundred  tnin.iporli^  wa!>  lost  in  the  same  yoaf] 
kpflrtty  in  battle  and  partly  in  a  storm.  j 

For  seven  years  a  sort  of  war  went  on  between  the  nearlfj 
rexhausted  combatants,  a  war  of  raids  and  feeble  aif^es,  during] 
^vhtch  the  Ciirthaginiuns  hnd  the  best  uf  it  at  sea.     Then  by  aj 
ilitst  cupreme  effort  Rome  tnunched  a  fourth  fleet  of  two  bnn-j 
fdred  kwh,  and  defeated  the  last  strength  of  the  Cartbaginiaiwj 
(•I  the  >iattlc  of  the  ..Kgiitian  Isles  (241  B.C.),  after  which  Car* 
liage  (240  it.c.)  oued  for  peace. 
By  the  temia  of  this  peace,  all  Sicily,  except  for  the  do-i 
rDiinions  of  Tliei-o  of  Syracuse^  became  an  "estate"  of  the  Roman] 
L|>eopIe.    There  was  no  such  process  of  assimilation  as  had  beenl 
tpraetiited  in  Italy;  Sicily  became  a  coni)nerrd  province,  payinft'| 
^tribute  and  yielding  profit  like  the  provinces  of  the  older  em-f 
ipires.     And.  in  addition.  Carthage  paid  a  war  ind«nnity  of 
[8.200  talents  (=  £788,000). 

•J.  WfllU.  op.  oit.  t\ 
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career.  lie  held  n  c<)inmand  in  Spain,  and  distinf^iUhccl  tiitn- 
setf  by  liis  cnivltiGS.  He  pogcil  as  »  chjunpimi  of  roligiou  and 
public  morality,  and  under  this  convoniout  vloek  carried  on  a 
lifelong  war  agoinat  evcrytliinjr  that  was  young,  graeioua,  or 
plcAflaiit.  Whoever  roiitK^i  his  jcnlousy  incurred  his  moral  dia- 
approvfll.  He  was  energetic  in  Uie  fliipport  and  adtniniMration 
of  all  hiw8  against  drc^,  against  tlio  personal  adornment  of 
women,  againat  entcrtainmentii  and  free  diwuaaion.  lie  waa 
ao  foriunaiu  iL»  to  W  made  censor,  which  gave  him  f^iit  power 
over  the  private  lives  of  public  people.  He  was  thus  ublo  to 
ruin  public  opponents  throu^  private  scandals.  He  expelled 
Manlius  from  the  Senate  for  giving  bis  wife  a  kiss  in  the  day- 
time in  the  sight  of  their  daughter.  Ho  porsecuted  Greek 
literature,  about  whioh,  until  late  in  life>  he  was  tottilly  igno- 
rant. Then  he  read  and  admired  Demosthenes.  Ue  wrote  in 
Latin  upon  agriculture  and  the  ancient  and  lost  virtues  of 
Rome.  From  these  writings  much  light  is  tlirown  upon  his 
qualities.  One  of  his  tnaxtms  was  that  when  a  slave  was  Dot 
keeping  be  should  be  working.  Another  was  that  old  oxen 
and  slavL>4  should  be  sold  olT.  He  left  the  war  horse  tiiat  had 
carried  him  through  his  Spanisli  campaijins  behind  him  when 
be  rctunied  to  Italy  in  ordfr  to  save  freight.  He  hated  other 
people's  gardens,  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  for  gardeu 
use  in  Rome.  After  entertaining  company,  when  dinner  was 
over  ho  would  go  out  to  correct  any  negligence  in  the  service 
with  tt  leather  tbong.  lie  admired  his  own  virtues  very  greatly, 
and  insisted  upon  them  in  his  writings.  Therv  vviis  a  battle  at 
Thennopylw  against  Antiochus  the  Grent,  of  which  be  wrote, 
"those  who  saw  him  charging  the  enemy,  routing  and  pursuing 
them,  deelared  that  Cato  owed  les.""  to  (be  people  of  Rome,  than 
the  people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato."  '  In  his  old  age  Cato  be- 
came lascivious  and  miaeonduete<l  hiinS4>if  with  a  ivoman  slave. 
Finally,  when  his  son  protested  against  this  disorder  of  their 
joint  bouschold,  ho  married  n  young  'wife,  the  daughter  of 
his  secretory,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  his  offer. 
(What  became  of  the  woman  slave  is  not  told.  Probably  he 
sold  her.)  This  compendium  of  all  the  old  Roman  virtue* 
died  at  an  advanced  ago,  respected  and  feHre<l.  -Mmost  big 
last  public  act  was  to  urge  on  the  Third  Punic  War  and  the 
fiofll  destruction  of  Cnrlhage.     He  had  gone  to  Carthage  as  a 

■  i'futardi^  JUi/^  of  Caio. 
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eommissioner  to  Mttle  certain  differences  betwi-eu  CurUiago 
and  Niiniidtti,  nnd  h«  had  l»?eii  Klioc-kod  and  liurrilied  to  lind 
Kline  evidpiicen  of  prosperity  and  cveii  of  Imppiiieas  in  thut 
cownlry. 

F'roin  the  time  of  that  visit  onwnrd  Cato  coocludni  every 
*pe4^-Il  hv  iDudr  in  <ho  8uiiaiv  b.v  croakiuK  oiU  "Dehnda,  e*i 
Carthatjo"  ("Carthage  miiel  be  destroyed"). 

Stteli  WHS  tbc  i.vpo  of  man  tliat  ro»e  to  promiueDce  in  Houie 
dtirinfc  the  Punic  struggle,  such  was  the  protagonist  of  lianni- 
bal  and  the  Carthaginian  revanche,  and  by  him  and  by  Uannibal 
we  may  jtidgc  ttio  toiip  and  quality  of  the  age. 

The  two  gr--at  wostern  powers,  and  Komo  perhaps  moro 
thftn  Carthage,  were  ^trained  mentally  and  morally  by  the 
stresees  of  the  First  War.  The  evil  side  of  life  was  uppermost. 
The  Itidtorj-  of  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  Wars  (2l»  to  201 
and  149  to  146  b.c.),  it  h  plain,  is  not  the  history  of  porfoctly 
UDO  people*.  It  is  nonsense  fur  historians  to  write  of  the 
"political  instincts"  of  the  Itomana  or  Carthajpnians.  Quite 
other  iD»tinclH  were  loose.  The  red  eyes  of  the  anocstrul  ape 
had  come  back  into  the  world.  Il  was  a  time  when  reasonable 
men  were  howled  down  or  murdered;  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Age  is  shown  in  the  eafiicr  eAsmination  for  Hipia  and  portents 
of  the  still  quivcrinji  livern  of  those  human  victims  who  were 
Mcrificed  in  Komc  during  the  panic  before  tho  battle  of  Tcla- 
mon.  The  wpstern  world  was  indeed  black  with  homicidal 
monomania.  Two  grt-at  peoples,  both  verj*  necL-Mary  to  tho 
world's  development,  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  at  last  HcMne 
tucoceded  in  murdering  Carthage. 


«8 

Wo  can  only  tell  very  briefly  here  of  the  particulars  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Funic  Wars.  We  have  told  how  llamilcar 
began  to  organize  Spain,  and  how  the  Romans  forbade  him 
to  cross  the  Ebro.  Ue  died  in  228  b.(;.,  and  was  followed  by 
bit  MD-in-law  Hasdnthalf  who  was  auussinated  in  221  b.c.  and 
nieceeded  by  Hannibal,  who  was  now  twenty-six.  The  actual 
war  Wis  precipitated  by  the  Itoinaus  makinj;  a  breach  of  their 
own  regulations,  nnd  interferinj;  with  affairs  south  of  tlie  Khro. 
Whereupon  Hannibal  miircht-d  straight  through  the  south  of 
Gaul,  and  crossed  the  Alps  (ilS  d.c,j  into  Italy. 
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Th)?  history  of  tlie  next  fifteen  years  is  the  story  of  the  moat 
brilliant  and  futile  raid  in  history.  Fur  fiftPon  yeiira  Hantubal 
held  out  in  Itnly,  vif)ori"ii^  mid  iincitmiuei-ed.  The  Kuniun 
p'ncrnls  were  no  mntrh  for  the  Carthaginian,  and  whenever 
they  met  him  ibey  were  bcittcn.  But  one  Konian  general,  I*. 
ComeliuB  Sfipio,  hinl  the  etrntt^o  sense  to  take  a  course  thiit 
rohI)ed  all  Ilnnnibara  victories  of  fruit.  At  the  outhrculc  of 
the  wiir  h«  had  been  ^vnt  by  »i>u  to  Marseille*  to  intercept 
Hannibal ;  he  arrived  three  diiyi*  late,  and,  instead  of  pnrsuiiu; 
him,  he  sunt  on  bis  amiy  inlt>  Sjmin  to  cut  up  Mannibiirft  enp- 
plies  and  reinforcements.  Throughout  all  the  8Tib»e(]nent  war 
there  remained  this  Roman  army  of  Spain  between  Hannibal 
and  bi»  base,  lie  was  Ifft  "in  the  «ir,"  ineapnbie  of  eondncting 
Biegee  or  establishing  ronijuests. 

Whenever  be  met  the  Koiuan£  in  open  fight  he  beat  them, 
lie  gained  two  great  victories  in  Korth  Italy,  and  won  over 
the  Giuils  to  his  side.  Ho  pressed  south  into  Etrnria.  and  am* 
bushed,  siirronndcil,  and  completely  de3tr()yed  a  Homnn  army 
fit  Lake  Trasimcne.  In  ^16  n.o.  ho  was  assailed  by  a  vastly 
rior  ]{oman  force  under  Vnrro  at  Cannie,  and  destroyed 
^Titterly.  Fifty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  kiited 
nud  too  thousand  prisoners  taken.  He  was,  howct-er,  unable  to 
pHsli  on  and  capture  Homo  bi-cause  lie  bad  no  siege  equipment. 

But  Cannff  produced  other  fruits.  A  large  part  of  Soiilbeni 
Italy  eame  over  to  HiinnibMl.  including  Capua,  the  city  next 
in  size  to  Konie,  and  the  Mui'edonian*  allied  thcni»elves  with 
him.  Moreover,  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  (he  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
waft  now  dead,  and  hi*  successor  Hici-on^-mus  turned  over  to 
the  Curthaginiaiis.  The  Romans  carried  on  the  war,  however, 
with  great  toughness  and  rc.*filution;  tlicy  refu«*d  to  treat  with 
Hannibal  after  Cannm,  they  pressed  a  slow  but  finally  suc- 
cessful blockade  and  siege  of  Capuo,  and  a  Roman  army  i!«t 
itself  to  reduce  Syracuse.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  is  chiefly 
mcmorablo  for  the  brilliant  inventions  of  the  philoaopher  Archi- 
medes, which  long  hold  the  Romans  at  bay.  \Ve  have  already 
named  this  Archimedes  as  one  of  the  pupils  and  correspondents 
of  the  seh<x>l  of  tlie  Alcxandrinn  Alusoum.  He  was  killed 
in  the  final  storm  of  the  town.  Tarentum  (20ft  b.c.),  Hanni- 
bal's chief  jwrt  and  means  of  supply  frnm  Carthage,  at  law  fol- 
lowed Syracuse  (212  n.e.)  and  Capua  (211  b.c.),  and  his  com- 
munications became  irregular. 
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Spain  also  was  wrc?tcd  bil  by  bit  fmm  the  Carthafitiiiian 
i,(p-ip.  Whpn  nt  lH*t  rpinfororriH'iits  for  Ilannilial  iindiT  his 
i.bn>tber  Uuminiliai  (not  to  lie  confitfled  with  bis  bro(her-ia- 
I  law  of  tbc  Mitiiv  niiinc  who  was  asAAfwinntcd)  sirufi^lix)  throufrh 
(into  Italy,  the^-  were  deatmyed  at  tho  battle  of  tbo  Meiatinis 
(207  B.C.),  and  tho  firxt  ncwn  that  camo  to  (Innnibal  of  the 
lydisMter  WM  tbc  hackcd-off  head  of  hie  brother  thrown  into  his 
[eamp. 

Thi'rcaftcr  llaiinibal  was  hlookadcd  into  Calabria,  the  heel 
[■of  Italy.    lie  had  no  force*  for  fiirihvr  niwrttions  of  any  magni> 
[tude,  and  hp  R-tiirned  nt  last  to  Carthape  in  time  to  oommnnii' 
[tli(^  CarlhH^itiiatia  in  the  loM  battle  of  the  war. 

This  hat  battle,  the  battle  of  Zamn  [iOi  B.C.),  was  fonght 
cloM  to  Carthafre. 

It  wn»  the  firat  defoaf  Ilaniiibol  ex]icrieiio«'d  and  so  it  ia-i 
'well  to  pve  a  little  attention  to  the  personality  of  bis  cotv-' 
querur,  Scipio  Africnnus  tho  Kider.  who  elands  out  in  history 
Bf  a  very  fine  gentleman  indeed,  a  fcreut  tmldier  and  a  ^eiierons 
niun.    We  hnro  already  mentioned  a  certain  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^ 
rho  a' ruck  iit  Hannibal's  base  in  Spain;  this  wsa  hi*  mn:  nnti 
tUer  Zama  this  sen  bore  the  same  name  of  P.  Corndius  Seipic 
and  then   the  snmamo  of  Afncanne  was  given   him.      (T)* 
younger  Scipio  Africaniis.  Reipio  Afrininiia  Minor,  who  waft 
rifflter  to  end  the  Third  Punie  War,  was  the  adopted  son  of  tbo 
[von  cf  thia  fir*t  .Sfipio  AfrimiiiM  the  Klder.  I     Scipio  Africanua 
VfM  everything  that  amnsed  the  diatnist,  hatred,  and  oppotti- 
tion  of  old-fasbi<nM>d  Rinnans  of  the  sehool  of  Cato.     He  was 
yonntr.  h*-  wna  happy  and  able,  he  spent  money  freely,  he  won 
'well  versed  in  Orcek  literature,  and  iiiplined  ratiier  to  Phryj!inn 
nnvcltie*  in  religion  than  to  tho  sterner  divinities  of  Rnma 
And  he  did  not  believe  in  the  extreme  discretion  that  then  ruled , 
Roman  stratep-. 

After  the  enrly  defeat.*  of  the  Second  Pnnie  War,  Romal 
'tniliiary  operations  wire  dttniniitcd  by  the  personality  of  i' 
general,  Fabins,  who  raised  the  necessity  of  Bvoidinjr  battle 
with  Hannibal  into  a  kind  of  eaered  principle.  For  ten  years 
"Fabian  toctieV  prevailed  in  Italy.  Tbo  Romans  hWhaded, 
nit  up  eciivoye,  nttaeked  strHcijlera.  and  ran  away  whenever 
Hannil'iil  appeared.  No  doubt  it  was  wi«e  for  a  time  after  their 
first  defeats  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  bnt  the  business  of  the 
Btronf^r  power,  and  Rome  was  the  stronger  power  throughout 
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tlifl  Second  Punic  War,  is  not  to  tdenite  an  inlemiitiBble  war, 
btit  to  repair  losses,  discover  Mo  generals,  trniii  better  uriutc». 
and  destroy  the  enemy  puwvr,  IJecision  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  etrCDgtli. 

To  sui-Ii  nieii  as  young  Scipio,  ttw  sly,  inotTectiro  artfulness 
of  Fabianism,  n-hich  was  causiof:  both  Italy  and  CartbflKe  to 
bleed  slowly  to  death,  was  dotcstnblc  He  clamoured  for  an 
attack  upon  Ciirthage  itself. 

''Buc  Fabius,  on  this  occasion,  filled  the  city  with  alartiu, 
as  if  the  commonwealth  was  f^'iii^  to  bo  brought  into  the  most 
extreme  danger  by  a  rash  and  indiscreet  youiifr  man;  in  sliort, 
he  scrupled  not  to  do  or  say  anything  he  thought  likely  to  dia- 
suade  hiti  cmintryinen  from  embracing  the  proposal.  With  the 
Senate  be  carried  his  point.  But  the  people  believed  that  bia 
opposition  to  Scipio  proceeded  cither  from  envy  of  bis  suooess, 
or  from  a  secret  fear  that  if  this  young  hero  shmild  p«rfonn 
some  signal  exploit,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it 
out  of  Italy,  hia  own  alow  proceedings  through  the  couno  of 
10  many  years  might  be  imputed  to  indolence  or  timidity,  .  .  « 
He  applied  to  Crassus,  the  collcaguo  of  Scipio,  and  cndeaxoured 
to  [wrsuade  him  not  to  yield  that  province  to  Scipio,  but,  if 
he  thought  it  proper  to  conduct  the  war  in  that  manner,  to  go 
himself  aguinst  Carthage.  Nay,  ho  «vvu  hindered  the  raising 
of  money  for  that  expedition,  so  that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  find 
the  supplies  as  he  could.  .  .  .  He  eudonvourcd  to  prevent  the 
young  men  who  offered  to  go  an  voliintpers  from  giving  in  their 
names,  and  loudly  declared,  both  in  the  Senate  and  Forum, 
'That  Scipio  did  not  only  himself  avoid  Hannibal,  but  intended 
to  carry  away  with  him  the  remaining  strength  of  Italy,  per- 
suading the  young  men  to  abandon  their  parents,  their  wives, 
and  native  city,  while  an  unsubdued  and  potent  enemy  was 
still  at  their  doors."  With  these  asscrtiona  ho  so  terrified  the 
people,  that  they  allowed  Scipio  to  take  with  him  only  the 
legions  that  wore  in  Sicily,  and  three  hundred  of  those  men 
who  had  seized  hitn  with  so  much  fidelity  in  Spain.  .  .  .  After 
Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  an  account  was  soon  brought 
to  Rome  of  his  glorious  and  wonderful  achiei'ements.  This 
sceouQt  was  followed  by  rich  spoils,  whidi  confirmed  it.  A 
Niimidiaa  king  was  taken  prisoner;  two  camps  were  burned 
and  destroyed;  and  iu  them  a  vast  number  of  men,  arms,  and 
horses;  and  the  Carth»giniaus  sent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit 
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Ilia  {ruitluHa  hop<r«  in  Itsl^',  an<]  roturn  home  to  defend  liis 
own  country.  Wliilst  cver.v  loii}fiic  wns  applnudin);  tlitsw  ex- 
]iluiu  of  Scipio,  Fabius  proposed  thai  his  auccesaor  filjould  be 
appointed,  vritWtit  any  Mluidow  of  rcusim  for  it,  cxcvpt  wliat 
tliifi  well-known  maxim  iiiiplirs:  viz.,  'That  it  is  danjierous  to 
trust  affairs  of  such  impoitnticu  to  the  furliiiie  of  one  man, 
liecatise  it  i*  not  likely  (hat  he  will  Ik-  always  sHcoetiafuI.'  .  .  . 
Xar,  eren  when  Hannibal  embarked  hia  army  and  quitted 
Italy,  Fabitis  ecasod  not  to  disturb  the  general  joy  and  to  dainp 
the  spirits  of  Rome,  for  he  took  the  liberty  to  affirm,  'That  'the 
eominoii wealth  wiia  now  come  to  her  lust  and  vroret  trial;  that 
fihe  had  the  most  reason  to  drcnd  the  etTurli*  of  HanniUil  when 
iiv  akould  arrive  in  Africa,  and  attack  her  eona  under  (be  walla 
of  Cartbsge;  that  Scipio  woiiM  have  to  do  with  an  araiy  yet 
warm  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Roman  fsenerals,  dictators, 
and  oodtoU.'  The  city  was  ulunncd  with  tlictte  declamations, 
and  though  the  war  waa  removed  into  Africa,  the  danf^r  seemed 
to  approach  nearer  Komc  than  cvfr." 

Before  the  battle  of  Zama  there  were  a  brief  truce  and 
nflgotiatiout,  which  broke  down  through  the  fault  of  the  Car- 
thaginiana.  As  with  the  battle  of  Arbela,  so  the  exact  day  of 
the  battle  of  Zttma  can  be  fixed  by  an  eclipse,  which  in  this 
case  occurred  during  the  fightiu);.  The  Honians  had  been 
joined  by  the  Xnmidians,  the  hinterland  people  of  Carthage, 
under  their  kiof;  .Massinissa,  and  this  gave  them — for  the  first 
time  in  any  battle  agaimit  Hannibal— a  great  superiority  of 
cavalry.  Hannibal's  cavalry  wings  were  driven  off,  while  at 
the  same  time  tlie  sounder  discipliiio  of  Scipiu'e  infantry  en* 
abled  them  to  open  lanes  for  the  charge  of  the  Carthaginian 
war  elephants  without  U*ing  thrown  into  confusion.  Hannibal 
attempted  to  extend  his  infantry  line  to  envelop  the  Roman  in- 
fantry mass,  but  while  at  Cunuto  all  the  advantage  of  trainini; 
and  therefore  of  nianipuvriug  power  had  been  on  bis  side,  and 
he  had  been  able  to  surround  and  massacre  a  crowd  of  infantry, 
he  now  found  against  him  an  infantry  line  better  than  bis  own. 
His  own  line  broke  a»  it  extended,  the  lioman  kffion  cliarged 
liuiuc,  and  the  day  wiui  lust.  Tiie  Kotnnn  cavalry  came  back 
from  [ho  pursuit  of  Hannibal's  horse  to  turn  what  was  already 
H  defi?at  into  a  disastrous  rout. 

Carthage  submitted  without  any  further  strugghi.  The 
terms  were  aevere,  but  they  left  it  puusible  for  tier  to  hope  for 
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an  hont>uraI)!e  future.  She  had  to  abundon  Spain  to 
to  givQ  u]i  all  IwT  war  iWt  except  ten  vcaitels,  to  pa,v  10,< 
tsletita  (£2,4O0,UO0l,  and,  what  was  the  roost  difficult  condi- 
tioD  of  ull,  to  agree  not  to  w»{;:<.-  wxr  without  the  pcnui^sion  of 
Rome.  Fuially  a  condition  ■aas  added  that  Ilannihnl,  aa  tho 
grout  eni-my  of  Komc,  should  bo  siirrcndori'd.  But  he  Bav«d  his 
countrynieu  fn>m  tlita  hiimitiation  by  flying  to  Asiii. 

Tbeae  v-vw  exuibituiit  cunditiuiiH,  with  which  Hcime  should 
have  been  content,  lint  there  are  uations  so  cowardly  tliat  tl»ey 
dare  not  merely  conquer  their  enemies ;  thuy  must  mak  siccar 
and  destroy  them.  The  generation  of  Romans  that  saw  ftreat- 
ness  and  virtue  in  a  man  like  Cato  tho  Censor,  neoessarily 
made  tlieir  country  a  mean  ally  aud  a  cowardly  victor. 
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The  hirtory  of  Rome  for  tlio  tifiy-sii:  years  that  elapded  be- 
tween the  battle  of  Zama  aud  the  laat  set  of  tho  tragedy,  tlw 
Third  Puuic  War,  tells  of  a  hard  ungracious  expansion  of 
power  abroad  and  of  a  alow  deiifruetion.  by  the  usury  and  greod 
of  tiie  rich,  of  the  free  agricultural  population  at  home. 

Tho  spirit  of  the  nation  had  become  harafa  and  base;  thcrQ 
was  no  further  extension  of  citizenahip,  no  more  generous  at- 
tempts at  the  assimilation  of  congenial  foreign  populations. 
Spnin  nraa  administered  badly  and  settled  sLwly  and  with  great 
diStaulty.  Complicated  intorvenlions  led  to  the  i-eductiou  of 
Illyria  and  Macedonia  to  the  position  of  tribute- paying  prov- 
iDcea;  Kome,  it  was  e^'idonc,  was  going  to  "tax  tiic  foreigner" 
now  and  release  her  liome  population  from  taxation.  After 
108  B.C.  the  old  land  tax  whs  no  longer  levied  in  Italy,  and  tJie 
only  rorenuo  derived  from  Italy  was  from  the  state  domains 
and  through  a  tax  on  imports  from  overseas.  Th«  revemn 
from  tho  province  of  "A»ia''  defrayed  the  expcnsM  of  tbi 
Homau  state.  At  homo  men  of  the  Cato  typn  were  acquiring 
farms  by  loans  and  fdreclosure,  often  the  farms  of  men 
impoverished  liy  war  service;  ihey  were  driving  tho 
free  citizens  otf  their  land,  and  running  their  farms  wtth 
the  pitileasiv  driven  elavo  labour  that  was  mado  cheap  and 
abundant.  Such  men  regarded  alien  populations  abmad  iiwr^y 
MB  unimporlcd  slaves.  Sicily  was  handed  over  to  the  groody 
enicrpriso  of  tax-farmers.    Corn  could  !>«  grown  there  by  rich 
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men  using  slaves,  snd  imported  verr  profitably  into  Rome,  and 
to  tlie  botDO  land  could  l)c  turned  over  to  cnttic  and  sheep  feed- 
ing. Consoquently  a  drift  of  the  uprooted  Italian  populntioit 
to  tlio  towns,  and  particnlarly  to  Homo,  W^n. 

Of  the  first  conflict*  of  the  iipr«ii<lin.if  jHtwor  of  Homo  "with 
the  Solciicids.  and  how  she  funned  an  alliance  with  Epjpt,  we 
can  t<'l]  littlo  horc,  nor  of  tlic  tortuous  lluclualiuns  of  tlio  Grc«k 
cities  tinder  the  shadow  of  her  Advance  nntil  they  fell  into 
actual  snbjugntion.  A  map  uiuKt  suffico  to  show  the  extension 
of  her  empire  at  tbi^  time. 

Tbo  genorsl  grim  baecncsa  of  the  Bfie  was  not  witliout  its 
prvtcKting  voices.     Wc  have  already  told  how  tbo  wasiinif  dis- 
ease of  the  Second  Punic  War,  a  disease  itf  the  state  which  was 
pniducittg  avaricious  rich  men  exactly  as  diseaHca  of  the  body 
will  sometimes  produce  great  pustules,  waa  ended  by  tlio  vigour 
of  Scipio  Africunus.     When  it  had  seomcd  doubtful  whether 
the  Senate  vould  let  hiui  go  as  the  Roman  gx>neral,  be  had 
thrcHiened  an  appeal  to  the  people^     Thereafter  he  vas  a 
marked  man  for  tlio  senatorial  (i^ng,  whu  were  steadily  chang- 
ing Italy  from  a  land  of  free  cultivators  to  a  land  of  slave- 
worluxl  cattle  ranches;  they  attempted  to  ruin  him  before  ever 
be  rraehed  Africa;  they  gave  him  forces  insutficient.  as  thoy 
hoped,  for  victorj-;  and  after  the  war  they  barred  bim  strictly 
from  of&ce.     Interest  and  his  natural  malicNi  alike  prompted 
Oato  to  attack  him. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  si-uma  to  have  been  of  a  geuerims 
and  impatient  tempeninieitl,  ami  iudiKjxii'i.-d  to  exploit  tliL<  |M>pu- 
Inr  discontcut  with  current  tendencies  and  his  own  very  threat 
popularity  to  his  own  advantage.  Ho  U'ent  as  subordinate  to 
nis  brother  Lucius  Scipio,  when  the  latter  commanded  the  lirst 
Itomun  army  to  pass  into  Asia.  At  Magnesia  in  Lydia  a  great 
composite  army  under  Antiochus  IH,  the  St-hnioid  monarch, 
suffered  the  fate  (100  b.c.)  of  the  very  similar  Persian  armiea 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before.  This  victory  drew  down 
tipon  Lncius  Scipio  the  ho.iTility  of  the  Senate,  and  be  was 
accused  of  misappropriating  moneys  received  from  Antiochus. 
This  filled  Africiinus  with  honest  rage.  As  Lucius  stood  up 
in  the  Senate  with  his  neeounl?  in  his  hands  rc«dy  for  the 
badgering  of  his  accusers,  Africanus  snatched  the  documents 
from  him,  tj^re  them  up.  and'  flung  the  fragments  down.  His 
hroUier,  he  said,  had  paid  into  the  treasury  200,000  aeatgrtJa 
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=  £3,000,000).  Was  he  now  to  he  ix-ateK-d  ami  tripped  up 
upon  this  or  UiRt  itt-m  t  Whi-u,  Inter  on,  Lucius  was  prusecul^ 
and  oondetnned,  Africaniia  rescu«d  bim  t>,r  force.  liein^  im- 
pMched,  bo  rpmiudcd  tbo  people  tbat  tho  day  was  tbe  anin- 
veraary  of  ibe  Iwiltic  of  Zninn,  and  dc6cd  tlio  ««tlioritiP9  amidst 
the  pUudits  of  the  crowd. 

The  Konian  people  »c<mii  to  bare  liked  and  supported  Scipio 
Africanus,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  men 
must  tike  him  fttll.  He  was  able  to  throw  toni  p«per  in  the 
face  of  the  Senate,  and  wlien  Lucius  wm  atlHcked  again,  one 
of  tho  tribimra  of  thp  people  interposed  his  veto  and  quashed 
tho  pn'«eeding&.  Hut  Nc-ipio  Africanus  lacked  that  harder 
alloy  which  malces  men  jn'eat  deinneratic  leaders.  He  was  no 
Ciewr.  He  hud  nono  of  the  qualities  that  subdue  a  man  to 
the  base  necessities  of  political  lif&  Aftor  tlioM>  events  ho 
retired  in  dis(n»<t  from  Rome  to  his  estates,  and  there  he  died 
in  the  year  183  b.o. 

In  the  same  year  died  Hannibal.  He  poisoned  himself  in 
despair.  The  »teadffli>t  fear  of  the  Homun  Henatc  bad  bunted 
bim  from  court  to  court.  In  spite  of  the  indignant  protests  of 
Scipio,  Komo  in  the  peace  ncj^otiations  had  demanded  his  sur- 
render from  Carthage,  and  site  continued  to  make  this  demand 
of  M-erj-  power  tbat  sheltered  htm.  When  peace  was  made  with 
Antiocltus  HI,  this  wa»  one  of  tho  conditions.  He  wii«  nin  to 
earth  at  last  in  Bithynia;  the  king  of  Bithynie  detained  him 
in  order  to  send  him  to  Rome,  but  be  had  long  carried  tbe 
poison  be  neede<l  in  a  ring,  and  hy  this  be  died. 

It  adds  to  tbe  honour  of  tlic  name  of  Scipio  that  it  was  an- 
other Scipio,  Seipio  Kasica,  who  parodied  Cato'a  Dflenda  est 
Carihago  by  ending:  all  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  with  "Car- 
thage must  stand."  He  had  tho  wisdom  to  see  that  the  exist- 
ence and  stimulus  of  Carthage  contributed  to  the  general  proa- 
perity  of  Rome. 

Vet  it  wa«  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  grandson  by  adoption 
cf  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  who  took  and  destroyed  Car- 
thai^.  Hie  sole  offence  of  tho  Carthaginians,  which  brought 
about  the  third  and  last  Punic  War,  was  that  they  continued 
to  trade  and  prosper.  Their  trade  was  not  a  trade  that  com- 
peted with  that  of  Rome;  when  Carthage  was  <lestroyed,  much 
of  her  trade  died  with  her,  and  Xorth  .\friea  entered  upon  a 
phase  of  oconomic  rctrogrcMion ;   but  her  prosperity  arouaed 
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tbat  paasion  of  tnvy  which  wiis  evidently  more  powerful  even 
tlmn  uvttrjcu  in  lit'  "old  Itoinnn"  t.vpe.  The  rich  Kquestrian 
order  rcKented  miy  wviiitli  in  tbo  world  but  its  own.  Homo 
provoked  the  Wiir  by  encournging  the  Xuinidiii»t>  to  encroarb 
upoa  Cttrlha^  luuil  the  CarthikgiiuHtiA  were  goaded  to  fight  in 
despair.  Rome  tlien  pounced  upon  Carthage,  ond  declared 
she  had  broken  tlio  treaty  I  She  had  made  war  without 
pprmiasioa. 

The  CiirtbagiuiaDs  sent  the  hostagea  Kome  demnndod,  th<!r  j 
surrendered  tJieir  ariiu,  they  prcpuntd  to  surrender  territory. 
But  submission  only  increased  the  arrogance  of  Homo  and  the 
pitiless  greed  of  the  rich  Equestrian  order  which  swayed  bor 
counsels.  She  now  demanded  that  Carthage  .ilitiuld  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  pupulutiou  removed  to  a  spot  at  least  ten  miles 
from  the  »ca.  Thia  demand  ihey  made  to  a  popuUtiou  that  sub- 
sisted almost  cutiri'iy  by  oixreeas  trade!  ^ 

Thi»  preposteriiiiM  or<ler  roiined  the  Carlhiiginians  to  despair. 'fl 
They  rcctillod  ilieir  exiles  and  prepared  for  reaiatance.     The 
military  efKciency  of  the  Romans  had  been  steadily  dvcUningj 
through  a  half-century  of  narrow-minded  and  base-spirited  f^v-: 
enimoiit.  and  the  tirst  attiti-ka  upi'ii  the  town  in  149  ii.c.  almo«t,j 
ended  in  disaster.     Yniiiig  Scipio,  during  thc^e  operations,  dis 
tingutshcd  luniR-lf  in  a  minor  capacity.    The  next  year  was  also 
a  year  of  failure  for  ibe  incompetents  of  llic  Semite.     That 
august  body  then  passed  from  a  hullyiug  mord  to  one  of  ex* 
tronio  punic.     Tho  Roman  populace  was  even  more  serimislyl 
scared.    Voung  Scipio,  ohietly  <in  account  of  \t\s  name,  nlthuugb, 
he  was  under  the  proper  age,  and  in  other  reitjiects  not  qualified 
for  the  office,  waa  made  conaul,  and  bundled  oil  to  ^rica 
save  his  precious  country. 

Theix,-  followed  the  uio«t  obstinate  and  dreadful  of  sieges. 
Scipio  built  a  mole  across  tlic  harbour,  and  cut  oflf  All  supplier 
by  land  or  sea.     The  Carthaginians  suffered  horribly  from 
famine;  hut  ihey  held  out  until  tho  town  wa»  stormed.     The 
iftrect  ligbting  lii.fled  for  six  days,  and  when  at  last  the  eitadol 
capitulated,  there  were  fifty  thousand  Carthaginians  left  alivei 
out  of  an  estimated  population  of  half  a  milHuc.    These  sut^j 
vivors  went  into  alavcrj-,  the  whole  city  was  burnt,  the  ruinn 
were  ploughed  lo  exprcJts  final  destruction,  and  n  curse  waai 
iuvukcd  with  great  solemnities  upon  anyone  who  might  attempt] 
to  rebuild  it 
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In  Uie  same  vcflr  (140  ii.c.)  itip  Komitii  Semite  nii<t  Eqneo- 
trians  »l»o  murdfr^d  nnother  great  citj'  that  aeenied  to  limit 
tlii'ir  traile  monopolies,  Corinth.  Thov  had  a  justificaiion,  for 
Corintb  hiid  hiNm  in  amis  against  th«ni,  but  it  waa  an  inade- 
quate justification. 

We  mwBt  note  here,  in  a  brief  section,  a  chnngo  in  the  mili- 
tnry  fr-stcm  of  Home,  after  the  Socaiid  Punic  War  that  was  of 
cnonnouj  importance  in  her  later  development.  Up  to  tliat 
period  the  Ttoman  armies  had  been  levies  of  free  citizctiB. 
Fighting  power  and  voting  power  were  closely  connected ;  the 
piitilic  assembly  by  eentwrios  followed  the  purttpliemalia  of  a 
military-  mobiliKfllion,  and  marched,  headed  hv  the  Kqiiei)trian 
eeimiriei*,  to  the  Campus  Martina.  The  system  was  very  liWe 
that  of  the  Boers  before  the  lart  war  in  South  Africa.  The 
ordinary  Homan  citizen,  like  tlie  or*linarv  Boer,  was  a  farmer; 
nt  the  tiimmons  of  hi?*  eoiintry  he  went  "on  commando."  The 
Boers  were,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  the  I«Bt  siin-ivors  of 
AryaniBm.  They  fought  extraordinarily  woll,  hut  at  the  hack 
of  their  minds  was  an  nnxiouH  desire  to  go  hacic  to  their  farms. 
For  prolonged  oporations,  atich  as  the  aiego  of  Veil,  the  Bomans 
reinforced  and  relieved  their  troops  in  relays;  the  Boera  did 
much  the  same  at  the  siege  of  Ladyemith.  ■  ■'■"  ►■  "<'■'' 

The  necessity  for  aubjniiating  Spain  after  the  Second  Punic 
War  involved  a  need  for  annies  of  a  different  type.  Spain 
was  too  far  off  for  periodic  reliefs,  and  the  war  demntidud  a 
more  thorough  training  than  was  possible  with  these  on  and  ofF 
soldiers.  Accordingly  men  were  enlisted  for  longer  terms  and 
paid.  So  the  paid  soldier  fir«t  appeared  in  itoman  affairs. 
And  to  pay  was  added  booty.  Calo  distributed  siU-er  trrastire 
among  hie  command  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  also  on  record  that  he 
attacked  Scipio  Afticaniis  for  distributing  booty  among  his 
troops  in  Sicily.  The  introduction  of  military  pay  led  on  to  a 
profeieio&al  army,  and  this,  a  century  later,  lo  (he  disarma- 
ment of  the  ordiiuirj-  Koniiin  citizen,  who  was  now  drifting  in 
an  impoverished  state  into  Rome  and  the  larger  towns.  The 
great  wars  bad  been  won,  the  foundations  of  the  empire  had 
been  well  and  truly  hiid  by  the  embattled  fanucrs  of  Rome 
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hefore  200  b.c.    In  the  pruccvg  tbv  cmbuttlcd  furaiera  of  Kuuta 
had  already  Iwrgely  diitnppenred.    The  ohaiige  that  beftfiu  after  ! 
the  Second  Punic  War  was  coiupk'tcd  towards  the  close   of  I 
tfao  cvntitry  in  Uie  re«i>;ani28tion  of  tlio  annv  by  Mariu»,  tu] 
ve  will  tell  in  its  place.    After  his  time  we  shall  begin  to  write  { 
of  "the  army,"  and  then  of  "the  lepous,"  and  wo  shall  tind 
wo  arc  dealing  with  a  in'w  kind  of  annv  atliici'tlior,  no  longer 
hold  together  in  the  aolidarity  of  a  common  citizenship.     Aa 
that  tie  fails,  the  legions  discover  another  in  esprit  de  corps, 
in  their  common  difference  from  and  their  common  interest 
agninst    the   piencral   commtmitv.      They   begin   to   develop   a 
wanner  interest  in  their  persona!  joflder*.  who  socnrc  them  pay 
and  plunder.     Before  the  Punir  Wars  it  was  the  tendency  of 
amhitious  men  in  Rome  to  court  the  plebeians;  ifter  that  time 
tbfly  b^n  to  court  tlie  legions. 
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The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  thus  far,  is  in  many 
respects  much  more  modem  in  flavour,  especially  to  the  Amcri- 
can  or  Western  European  reader,  thait  anything  that  has  prv  _ 
ceded  it.  For  the  ftrst  time  we  have  something  like  a  t>eif-^v>  ■ 
erning  "nation,"  something  larger  tlian  a  mere  city  stale, 
seeking  to  control  iti  own  destinies.  For  the  lirst  time  we 
have  a  wide  countryaide  under  one  conception  of  law.  We  get  ■ 
in  the  Senate  and  the  popular  assembly  a  conflict  of  groups  and 
personalities,  an  argumcututive  process  of  control,  far  more 
stable  and  enduring:  than  any  aut<x:racy  can  be,  end  far  more 
flexible  and  adaptable  than  any  priesthood.  For  the  first  time 
also  we  encounter  social  coDllicts  comparable  to  our  ovra. 
Money  has  superseded  barter,  and  financial  capital  has  become 
duid  and  free;  not  perhaps  so  fluid  and  free  as  it  is  to-day,  but 
much  more  so  than  it  had  ever  been  befora  The  Punic, Wars 
were  wars  of  peoples,  such  as  were  no  other  wars  we  have  yet 
recorded.  Indubitably  the  broad  lines  of  our  present  world, 
the  main  ideas,  the  chief  oppositions,  were  appearing  iu  those 
days. 

But,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  certain  of  tlic  elemen- 
tary facilities  and  some  of  the  current  political  ideas  of  our 
time  were  still  wanting  iu  the  Rome  of  the  Punic  Wars.  There 
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were  no  non'ttpapcrs,*  aud  tliero  was  practically  no  dso  of 
elected  representatives  in  tlie  popular  asix-mbliei.  And  an- 
other doficiciiL-v,  very  undcrstandablo  to  us  non-adajs,  but  quite 
bejroiid  the  scope  of  anyone  tbcn,  was  the  absence  of  any  |j;eneral 
elementary  political  eduoation  at  all.  The  plebeians  of  Komc 
had  ibown  somo  glimmcriuj;  of  tLo  idua  that  without  knowledge 
votes  cannot  make  men  free,  when  they  had  insisted  upon  the 
publication  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables;  but  tJiey  had 
never  been  able,  it  was  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  time,  to 
imagine  any  further  extension  of  knowledge  to  the  bulk  of  tlie 
people.  It  is  only  nowadays  that  men  are  beginning  to  undci^ 
stand  fully  the  political  si^ificance  of  the  maxim  that  "knowl- 
edge is  power."  Two  British  Trade  Unions,  for  example,  bavo 
recently  set  up  a  Labour  College  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
able  working-tueu  in  history,  political  mid  social  science^  and 
the  like.  But  education  in  republican  Rome  was  tlie  freak  of 
tbo  individual  parent,  and  the  privilege  of  wealth  and  leisure. 
It  was  mainly  in  the  tiands  of  Greeks,  who  were  in  many  cases 
slaves.  There  wna  a  thin  small  stream  of  very  fine  learning 
and  very  fine  thinking  up  to  the  first  century  of  the  mouarchy, 
let  Lucretius  and  Cicero  witness,  but  it  did  not  spread  into  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  ordinary  Roman  was  not  only  blankly 
ignorant  of  tiie  history  of  mankind,  but  alao  of  the  conditions 
erf  foreign  peoples ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  economic  laws  nor 
of  social  po»9i  bill  ties.  Even  bis  own  interests  he  did  not 
clearly  tmdentand. 

Of  course,  iu  the  little  city  states  of  Greece  and  iu  that  early 
Roman  slate  of  four  hundred  square  miles,  men  acquired  by 
talk  and  observation  a  sufficient  knowledge  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  citizenship,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  Wars 
the  business  wan  already  too  big  and  complicated  for  illiterate 
men.     Tet  nobody  seems  to  have  observed  tbo  gop  that  was 

*  Jutjuii  C'-K^ar  (60  B.C.I  cauMd  ih»  proceed ing*  nt  the  Sranl*  to  bo  pub- 
lUbed  bj-  bavins  Ihtin  written  up  upon  bulletin  bunrd*.  in  albo  (upon 
Iks  wbitel.  It  hud  bren  th«  ouMom  to  j>uli1i«h  thn  mmiiHl  »di<-t  of  tliu 
ftmUir  Id  tbU  fuliiDn.  There  were  proteiiiioiiBl  li'ltcT-writpra  who  ntnit 
aews  bj  sprcial  couik-r  to  rich  tounlry  n>rmp><ni)»ntii,  anil  thvM  would 
rap7  dovm  (be  atuR  upon  the  Album  (uliitc  board  I.  Cirer«.  while  h« 
■aa  governor  in  Cillcia,  iiut  xhv  current  ntv*  from  «ucb  a  prufcMiotial 
corrMpondeDt.  He  tompTaln*  in  one  letter  that  it  «-na  not  whHt  ha 
oantMi  the  expert  waa  too  full  «f  tli*  chariot  raoes  And  other  *|)orting 
intcUigmir*.  and  failed  tv  give  nn^  view  of  the  political  litUBliqn.  Ob- 
nouai;  this  newa-l«tt«r  ajuSaa  wu  araiUble  only  lor  piibUc  lacn  In  pros. 
p«rDus  dmimntaoc**. 
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upeoiDi;  between  the  citizen  and  his  etntc,  and  bo  there  ta  noa 
rcc<::ril  At  all  of  any  attmiipt  to  e»laTf[t>  the  cilixen  b.v  inatruo*! 
liun  to  meet  his  (.iihii^-d  dutitw.     From  the  Aecuiid  cc-ulurv  b.c.  I 
and  onward  everyone  ii)  n'niurkiiit;  upon  the  ifnioraiiee  of  thai 
common  citiwn  and  hU  lack  of  political  wisdom,  everything  i»l 
sufFci-ing  from  the  ln<>^  of  i>olitical  wiiidtrity  due  to  this  i^o^l 
ranoe,  but  no  one  goce  on  to  what  we  ehould  now  consider  lh«  ■ 
inevitable  corollnry.  no  one  proposos  to  destroy  tlie  ij^oraneea 
complnined  of.     There  existed  no  means  wfaaterer  for  tJio  in- 
struction of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  a  common  political  and 
si'^cinl  ideal.     It  was  only  with  the  development  of  the  pv»t 
propagandist  reiisions  in  the  Koman  world,  of  which  Olms- 
lianity  was  tlie  chief  and  tlie  survivor,  that  the  poMibility  of 
such  a  systematic  inatruction  of  (H'cat  masses  of  people  became 
spptirent  in  the  world.     That  very  prent  pijlitieal  ^nius,  the 
Kmperor  Con«tantine  the  Great,  i^ix  centuries  later,  wa^  the 
first  to  apprehend  and  to  attempt  to  use  this  possibility  for  tlia 
preservation  and  the  mental  and  moral  kiiitting-tof^ether  of  the  _ 
world  community  over  which  he  ruled.  ■■ 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  dcliciencicB  of  news  and  of  eduea- 
tion  and  of  the  expedient  of  repreaentttive  Rovemment  that- 
this  political  system  of  Kome  differed  from  oiir  own-  True, 
it  was  far  more  like  u  nuidern  eiviliix'd  etato  than  any  other 
Htate  we  have  considered  hitherto,  but  in  »nme  mattem  it  wna] 
etranf^fly  primordial  luid  "ttiib^iviliiccd."  Every  now  and  the 
the  rt'ivler  of  Roman  history,  rending  it  in  term«  of  debate 
and  measures,  policies  and  cainpnigns,  capital  and  labtmr,,! 
comes  upon  Homethiitg  lliat  gives  him  much  the  Same  shock  1 
lie  would  ferl  if  he  went  down  to  an  unknown  caller  in  liisf 
house  and  exleniled  hia  hand  to  meet  the  misshapen  hairy  paw! 
of  IJomo  Xmnilerthalensis  and  looked  up  to  we  a  chinless,^ 
bestial  fae«. '  Wo  hare  noted  the  oceurronce  of  human  snerifica' 
in  the  third  eenlnry  b.c.,  and  much  that  we  leiim  of  the  religion  ' 
of  republican  Rome  carries  us  fur  back  beyond  the  days  of 
decent  pyi»,  to  the  uge  of  slinmiiniun  and  magic.  Wo  talk  of  a| 
le^slative  gathering,  and  the  mind  Hies  to  Westminster;  tnitj 
how  should  we  feel  if  wo  weait  to  sec  the  beginning  of  a  session 
of  the  ITonse  of  T.ord&,  and  discovered  tlio  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  bloody  fingers,  uortentoimly  tiddling  about  among  tho 
entrails  of  a  nowlv  kille<l  slieep  f  The  miiid  would  reeoil  from ' 
Wefttminstor  to  the  customs  of  Benin.     And  tlte  slavery  o£\ 
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nome  was  a  savo^  slavery,  altogether  viler  than  tho  fllaTer^  of 
Babylon.  Wu  knvo  hud  a  j;]imp««  of  the  virluoiu  Cuto  among 
his  hIkvcs  in  the  second  cenhiry  b.c.  Moreovpr,  in  the  third 
i-piittirv-  ».('.,  whi>ii  Kiii^  A^nka  ^vas  rnlin^  India  in  )i^)it  and 
ROTitlcni'SS,  the  limnftnn  wpre  rcvivinf;  un  Etnifwan  sport,  the 
setting  on  of  slaves  to  fight  for  their  Hvm.  On©  is  reminded 
of  Weet  Africa  af>ain  iu  the  origin  of  tiii«  amusement;  it  grow 
out  of  the  prehiBtorio  custom  of  a  masaacre  of  captives  at  the 
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burial  of  a  chief.  There  was  a  wlipoiia  touch  about  this  uport; 
the  slaves  with  hooks,  who  drained  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the 
arena,  wore  masks  to  represent  the  iufomal  ferryman-pod, 
Charon.  In  264  b.c.,  the  very  year  in  which  Asoka  h^^n  to 
reifni  pud  the  Firrt  Punic  War  boinm.  the  iiMt  rfctirdod  fdadia- 
tnrial  combat  took  place  in  the  fonini  at  Rome,  to  celebrate 
the  funeral  of  >  member  of  the  old  Komnn  family  of  Rmtus. 
This  wns  a  modest  display  of  three  couples,  hut  soon  gladiators 
were  Ggliting  by  tlie  hundred.  The  taste  for  them  combats 
(Tcw  rapidly,  and  ihe  wars  supplied  iin  abundance  of  eaptivee. 
The  old  Itomuu  moralit^ts,  who  were  6o  «f\'ere  upon  kissing  and 
women's  ontnmpnts  and  Greek  philosophy,  had  nothing  but 
good  to  say  for  this  new  development.  So  long  as  piiin  was 
inflicted,  Koman  morality,  it  would  seem,  was  ftatislied. 

If  republican  Rome  was  the  lirst  of  modern  iicif-gi)veming 
national  communities,  she  was  certainly  the  "Neanderthal" 
fonn  of  them. 

In  the  conrsc  of  the  next  two  or  three  eeiifiiries  the  gladia* 
lorial  shows  of  Rome  grev  to  immense  propQrtions.     To  bof^ 
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with,  while  wars  were  freqnent,  tlie  glndiittors  were  prisoners 
of  war.  Thc^  ciitnc  with  tlicir  cliaracU-ristic  national  weapons, 
tattooed  Britons,  Hoors,  Scvtbians,  negroes,  and  the  like,  and 
thoro  was  perhaps  somv  luilitary  valtie  in  these  cxhibitiuns. 
Then  criminala  of  the  lower  claswa  condemned  to  deatb  were 
also  nsed.  The  ancient  world  did  not  understand  that  a  crimi- 
nal coiidcMiued  to  de^th  »til1  has  ri|:hti*,  and  at  any  rate  the  use 
of  a  criminal  as  a  gladiator  was  not  so  bad  as  bis  uso  as  ''male- 
rial"  for  the  vivisectors  of  the  llu»euiii  at  Alexiiiidria.  But 
as  the  prolits  of  this  sort  of  show  business  grew  and  the  demand 
for  rictims  increast-d,  ordinary  slaves  were  sold  to  the  trainers 
of  gladiators,  and  any  slave  who  had  aroused  hia  owner's  spite 
might  find  himself  in  an  establishment  for  letting  out  gladia- 
tors. And  die^ipaTM  .voting  men  who  bud  squandered  their 
property,  and  hds  of  spirit  would  go  voluntarily  into  the  trade 
for  a  Btat^  time,  trusting  to  their  prowess  to  survive.  As  the 
business  dc^■eloI>cd,  a  new  use  was  found  for  gladiators  as 
armed  retainers;  rich  men  would  buy  a  band,  and  emplov  it 
as  a  bodyguard  or  hire  it  out  for  profit  at  the  shows.  ^Tho 
festivities  of  a  show  began  with  a  ceremonial  procession 
(pompa)  and  a  sham  fight  (prmltmo).  The  real  fighting  was 
heralded  by  trumpets.  Qlidiators  who  objected  to  fight  for  aov 
reason  were  driven  OQ  by  whips  and  hot  irons.  A  wounded 
man  would  sometimes  call  for  pity  by  holding  up  his  forefinger. 
The  spectators  would  then  eillier  wave  their  handkerchiefs  in 
token  of  mercy,  or  condemn  him  to  death  by  holding  out  their 
clenched  fists  with  the  thumbs  down.'  The  slain  and  nearly 
dead  were  dragged  out  to  a  particular  place,  the  spoliarium. 
wberv  they  were  stripped  of  their  arms  and  possessions,  and 
those  who  had  not  already  expired  were  killed. 

This  organization  of  murdur  as  a  sport  and  show  serves  to 
measure  the  great  gap  in  moral  standards  between  tlte  Roman 
community  and  our  own.  Xo  doubt  crnehiea  and  outrages 
npoa  human  dignity  as  monstrous  ae  this  still  go  on  in  the 
world,  but  they  do  not  go  on  in  the  name  of  the  law  and  without 
a  single  dissentient  voice.  For  it  is  tnie  that  until  the  time 
of  S^eca  (first  cenlnry  a.d,  )  there  is  no  reoord  of  any  plain 
protest  against  this  business.     The  conscience  of  mankind  was 

'Authorities  differ  hm.  Mayor  mv*  Ihttnibt  up  (to  tbe  brfssti  mMot 
death  and  thiimlM  down  monni  "Lown  that  aword."  Th«  popular  per- 
•uMloR  if  tlwt  tbmlim  down  mt«uii  dvatfc. 
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HA^I^il  1«8S  intelligent  tlicii  tliun  tiow.  Prcseiitlv  a  new 
pOMf  Uras  to  come  iiitu  the  humati  oouflcience  through  tlie 
spread  of  ChriHtJAtiity.  Tho  spirit  of  Jtsus  in  Chriittianity 
became  the  groat  antciKimist  ia  the  Inter  Itomnit  state  of  these 
cni«l  showtt  and  of  vluv^^ry,  and,  as  Cbristiunity  spread,  thess 
two  evil  tilings  dwindled  and  disappeared.* 

'  "A  lltllr  nior«  nr«r(«  to  (>e  mIiI  on  till*  mntUr.  Thr  Orcpk*  cited  ftladia- 
torUI  ahowa  b>  m  rruHun  for  regarding  the  Koniana  m  Borbrtni,  Ana  th«T« 
were  rlota  vrhcn  aome  Roman  proconiiul  tiicd  to  intruduw  thvm  in  Curintk. 
AaHMIg  Bonuu,  tb«  bHIn-  iiwpU-  rvtilrntly  dlallkeil  tlicm,  but  a  aort  ol 
•hyneaa  prprmtrd  Ibrm  (roDi  Irankty  dimouncing  tlirm  n*  cruel.  For 
inateMM,  Cicrru,  uhcti  he  had  to  attend  the  Circii-i,  took  hit  tnliMx  and 
hla  avcrrlarj-  with  him.  and  didn't  louk.  lla  cxprcRsca  piirtti>ulBr  diiguit 
at  the  killing  of  an  Fl<rphant:  nnii  tomebody  in  Tarium  iDrunua.  Ann.  I. 
741  w»a  unpopular  bcfsuae  h«  wua  too  fond  o(  gladiatorial  bluudnhcd — 
'yiMM«MM  t'(/i  Mnjruine  niini>  gaitJtiu?  ('rvjuii'ing  too  inucli  in  blood, 
KorUiWM  blood  thoiijtb  It  vaa').  Tlie  gamp*  wrrs  utihnitatiogl.v  con- 
dnuifid  by  (Imk  ptiDoioph^,  and  at  dllftfrmt  tim«B  two  Crnira  and  ono 
Cbrlatiab  gav<i  thrir  Uvea  in  th«  arDna,  prolHting  agsinst  tbeiu,  bt'tore 
xhtj  were  aboli«h«(I. 

"I  do  not  Ibink  ChrUtlanitT-  had  any  auch  rrlntion  to  alavonr  a,»  1* 
htrr  ataltd.  Ht.  Paul's  ar:tiua  in  acndin^  back  a  slavr  to  hia  maBtcr.  and 
hia  injunction,  *81svra,  obry  vour  mnali-rn.'  wrrc  regularly  quoted  on  tJb« 
pri>-alavvrir  sM«,  down  to  the  nineteeutli  ceuluryi  un  tliv  other  hand,  both 
th*  popular  philoaophit*  and  tlio  Myiti^  religion*  wrra  agninit  alaivry 
la  th*tr  whole  t*iridency,  and  CliriHtiauity  of  rourM  in  time  b««Lm«  the  ohirf 
Ttprramlativp  o(  thew  morrmrnta.  Proljably  the  hwt  t?at  la  the  number 
o[  Htavci  alio  iKcupied  po«ta  of  honour  in  the  rclisioua  and  philmopbio 
ayatem*,  likn  Epicti'tiii.  fur  inet&nce,  or  tli«  many  aliiT^H  who  liold  oinc«a 
ID  Llie  Mithrair  InacriptiunB.  1  do  not  happen  to  know  if  any  alnvea 
««n  mad*  Cbriatian  binhops,  but  by  nnaloicy  I  ghoiild  think  it  likely  that 
•one  werr.  In  all  llii.-  Mvnlery  rcli)(i(>iii,  ua  loon  aa  you  rnlernt  the 
eoaimunity.  and  bad  communion  witb  Ood,  Mrthtj  dlitlnctiona  ahn<r«llMl 
awaj."-d.  U. 
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irbieb  are  ftt  ouce  the  joy  and  tlic  umre  of  all  liistorical 

AtlC'iitton  ]\aa  Hlrmdy  1>eeii  drswn  to  tlio  profoiiud  differeace 
between  Boman  aud  modern  condittorifl  due  to  the  abM*nce  u{  u 
pteM,  of  any  p^iiuliir  LHlucutioii  or  of  tlip  rrpi'eec&tativo  idea 
in  tbe  popnlar  nsspniljly.     Our  wvrld  to-duy  i»  still  far  from 
solviiiiE;  the  probk-u  of  roprewntation  nnd  from  producing  a 
;iiiblio  ansetnbly  which  will  railly  euutnsrizc,  cr^'Htalliiw,  and 
express  the  Ihuuirht  nnd  will  of  the  community;  our  clcctioiu 
are  still  Inrffviy  au  iuj^^niuus  mockery  of  the  comuaon  voter  who 
finds  biinsef  helpless  in  tbo  face  of  parly  orgHmuitiuns  which 
rcdiiix"  his  frco  choice  of  a  representative  to  the  l&is  unpalatable 
of  two  poiitimt  hiK'k»,  but,  c\tu  m>,  bi%  vote,  in  comparison 
with  ti:e  vote  of  an  ordinary  boiieat  Iloman  citizen,  is  an  otfoe- 
tivo  inslmmvnt.     Too  many  of  our  histories  dealing  with  this 
period  of  Boman  history  write  of  "tlio  popular  party,"  and  of 
the  votes  of  the  people  and  so  forth,   aa  thmiffh  i^uch  tbin^ 
llTOre  0*  mm-h  working  rralitics  ud  llicy  aro  to-day.     But  the 
^senators  and  politicians  of  Home  saw  to  it  that  such  things 
ncvpr  did  exi«t  ait  clcuu  and  wholesome  realities.    These  modem 
pIiraiiPH  are  very  misleading  unless  they  arc  carefully  ciuulitiod. 
We  have  already  dcsrriWd  the  f^thcriiLm  of  the  popnlar 
comitiu;  but  tliat  cUm)?y  aHM-mbly  in  slux-p  pens  does  not  con- 
vey the  full  extent  to  vhieh  the  gerrymandering  of  popular 
representation  ctuld  be  curried  iu  Itume,     Whcaiever  tbero  waa 
a  new  enfran><;hi!H>ment  r^f  citiEonin  in  Italy,  tliene  would  be  the 
most  elaborate  trickery  and  eiAintt^^^r-triekery  to  enrol  the  new 
voters  into  as  fe\v  or  as  nimiy  of  ibe  thirty  eld  "trilw*'"  an  poasi* 
hie,  or  to  put  them  into  as  few  as  possible  new  tribes.    Since 
the  vote  was  taken  by  1rihe».  it  is  obvious  tliat  however  great 
thi^  immber  nf  new  additions  made,  if  they  were  all  itot  to- 
Ri'tlier  into  one  tribe,  their  upintuti  wuuld  'Hily  cunt  for  one 
tribal  vote,  and  similarly  if  they  were  crowded  into  jlist  a  few 
tribea,  old  or  new.     On  tho  other  band,  if  thoy  were  put  into 
too  many  trilicS  tlicir  effect  in  any  particular  tril»e  niiglit  bo 
inconsiderable.     Here  was  tbo  sort  of  work  to  fascinate  every 
smart  kuiive  in  politics.     The  eomilia  trtbuia  could  be  workM 
nt  times  so  as  to  vote  right  counter  to  the  general  fecliug  of 
the  people.     And  aa  we  have  already  noted,  tlie  great  mass  of 
voters  in  Italy  were  nbto  discnfraiicliieed  by  distance.     About 
the  middle  period  of  the  Carthaginian  wars  there  were  upwards 
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of  300,01)0  Romnn  citizens;  about  100  b.o.  there  went  i 
Until  000,000,  but  in  effect  the  voting  of  tlm  popular  ascMnbly 
was  connnetl  to  a  few  score  thousand  resident  in  nnd  near 
Bomo,  and  iiioatir  men  of  a  base  type.  Atid  the  Komnii  voters 
wore  "orcaDized"  to  an  extent  tliat  inake»  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine of  New  York  scciq  nrtlcee  and  honest.  Tbey  belonged 
to  clubs,  eotUgia  sodalicia,  bavin|;  usually  some  elc^at  i^h 
lifrious  preteDsioue;  and  the  rising  poUticiuo  working  bU  wayifl 
to  office  went  tirst  to  iho  iifititcra  nnd  then  with  the  burrowpd 
money  to  theso  clubs.  If  the  outside  voters  were  moved  cnounh 
by  any  question  to  swarm  into  the  city,  it  was  always  possible 
to  put  off  the  voting  by  declaring  the  omens  unfavourable.  If 
they  came  in  unarmed,  thoy  c<mtd  be  intimidated;  if  they 
brought  in  arms,  then  the  cry  was  raised  that  there  waa  a  plot 
to  overthrow  the  republic,  and  a  massacre  would  bo  organized. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  alt  Italy,  all  the  empire  was 
festering  with  discomfort,  anxiety,  and  discontent  in  tlio  cen- 
tury after  the  destruction  of  Carthage;  a  few  men  were  grow- 
ing very  rich,  and  the  majority  of  people  found  thcmselvea-fl 
entangled  in  an  inexplicable  net  of  uncertain   pricey  jumpy  B 
markets,  and  debts;  but  yet  there  was  no  way  at  all  of  stating 
and  clearing  up  the  general  diflsatisfaclion.    There  is  no  record 
of  a  single  attempt  to  make  the  popular  assembly  a  straightfoi^ 
ward  and  workable  public  organ.     Hi-neutb  the  supurticial  np- 
pcurances  of  public  affairs  struggled  a  mute  giant  of  public  _ 
opinion  and  public  will,  who  sometimes  made  some  great  po>'| 
Htical  effort  a  rush  to  vote  or  such  like,  and  sometimes  broke 
into  actual  violence.     Su  long  as  there  was  no  actual  violi;uci>, 
the  Sonulo  and  fbe  tinanciers  kept  on  in  their  own  diaastroua 
way.    Only  when  they  wcro  badly  frightened  would  governing 
cliques  or  partiea  deoist  from  some  nefarious  policy  and  heed 
the  common  good.     The  real  method  of  populiir  exproesion  in^ 
Italy  in  thoee  days  was  nut  the  comiiia  tribula,  but  Uie  atrikafl 
and  ineurrcctioD,  tbe  righteous  and  necesaary  methods  of  all 
cheated  or  siippresaed  peojilos.     We  have  seen  in  our  own  days  _ 
in  Great  Britain  a  d^'line  in  the  prestige  of  parliamentary fl 
government  and  a  drift  towards  unconstitutional  methods  ou 
tbe  part  of  tbft  massM  through  exactly  tho  same  cause,  through 
tbe  im^urable  dispoiiiition  of  politicians  to  gerrymander  tlie  elec- 
toral machine  until  tbe  community  is  driven  to  explosion. 

For  insurrectionary  purposes  a  discontented  population  needs 
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a  leader,  and  tlie  political  hiHlor>'  of  the  conclmiinji  century  of 
RomtD  republicnniam   is  n  liistory  of  in^urrectionnry  lenders 
and   eouiitcr revolutionary   leadcre.      Moat   of  the  furmor  arc 
mniiifestly   unHcniimlous  adventurers   wlio   try   in  utilize  tlw 
public  nccwwity  and  unbappineas  for  tlieir  own  advaiici-mcnt. 
Many  of  tbo  historians  of  tbis  period  betray  a  disposition  to 
take  sidefi.  and  an*  either  aristivratic  in  tone  or  tiercely  demo- 
cratic; but,  indeed,  neither  aide  in  these  complex  and  intricate 
disputes  has  a  record  of  hi^h  nime  or  clean  handa.     The  Senate 
and  the  rich  Kquoetriuus  wen>  vulgar  and  i;:rcedy  spirits,  hostile 
•ad  coatemptuous  towards  the  poor  mob;  and  the  populace 
was  ipjorant,  iinfltable,  and  at  least  equally  jfreedy.     The 
Scipio»  in  all  this  record  shine  by  compiiriMmi,  a  f^nip  of  (i^ntle- 
men.     To  the  motives  of  one  or  the  other  ftj^ircs  of  the  time, 
to  Tiberius  tiniccbus,  for  example,  we  may  perhaps  extend 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.    Btit  for  the  rest,  they  do  but  demon- 
strate bow  clever  and  cunninj;  men  may  ho,  bow  subtle  in  eon- 
tention,  how  brilliant  in  preteuee.  nnd  hi>w  utterly  wanting  in 
wisdom  or  paoe  of  spirit.     "A  ahamblinj;,  hairy,  brutish,  but 
pruhubty  very  cimnin^  creature  with  a  big  braiu  behind;"  so 
Bonieoae,  I  think   it  was  Sir  Harry  .Johnston,  has  described 
Jlotno  Ntatxdtrthalensis. 

To  this  day  we  must  still  use  similar  terms  to  describe  the 
soul  of  the  politician.  The  statesman  has  still  to  oust  the 
politician  from  bis  lairs  and  weupon  heaps.  History  has  still 
to  become  a  record  of  human  dignity. 


§2 

Another  respect  in  which  the  Roman  system  was  a  crude 
anticiputiuD  of  our  own,  and  difTeront  from  any  prececiinj( 
political  system  wo  have  considered,  was  that  it  was  a  cash 
and  credit-using  syatom.  Money  had  been  in  the  world  as  yet 
for  only  a  few  centuries.  But  its  use  had  been  growing;  it 
was  providing  a  fluid  medium  for  trade  and  enterprise,  and 
changing  economic  conditions  profoundly.  In  republican  Rome, 
the  financier  and  the  "monoy''  interest  began  to  play  a  part 
recognizably  similar  to  their  roles  ttvday. 

Wo  have  already  noted — in  our  account  of  Herodotus — that 
a  first  effect  of  money  was  to  give  freedom  of  movement  and 
leisure  to  a  number  of  people  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
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enjoyed  these  privilcfEes.  And  tbut  ia  the  poculiur  nlao 
nion«7  to  minkind.  Instead  of  a  worker  or  helper  bcin);  paid 
in  kind  and  in  such  n  way  that  be  is  tied  ub  much  in  his  en- 
jo^-nient  tts  in  bis  labour,  money  Ic^nvo^  him  free  to  do  as  bo 
pli'iisctt  amidst  a  wide  choice  of  piiivhasable  aids,  easM,  and 
indtilfj^pnces.  He  may  eat  his  money  or  drink  it  or  give  it  to  a 
temple  or  spend  it  in  louminp  Homethiii;;  or  save  it  aRaitiHt 
aomo  unforeseen  occasion.  That  i«  tbe  good  of  money,  the  free- 
dnni  of  its  nniveraal  eonvortibiHty.  Bat  the  freedom  mnnevM 
pves  the  poor  man  i^  nothing  to  the  freedom  money  has  i^veal 
the  rich  man.  With  money  rieh  men  ceased  to  be  tied  to 
lands,  hoiieeo.  stores,  tlocka  and  herda.  They  could  chanfm  tlie 
nature  and  loeality  of  their  poeaewioiis  with  an  unheard-of 
freedom.  In  tho  third  and  second  centnry  b.c.,  this  rcloimc, 
tJiis  untethertng  of  wealth,  bcRan  to  tell  upon  the  general  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Roman  and  UclIeiiiiEcd  world.  People  beizan 
to  buy  land  and  the  tike  not  for  nne.  hnt  to  sell  affain  at  a  pro6t ; 
people  borrowed  to  huy.  apeculatinn  devek>ped.  No  dotili4  there 
were  bankers  in  the  Kiibylon  of  1000  ».<:.,  but  they  lent 
in  a  far  more  limited  and  solid  way,  bars  of  metal  and  » 
of  goods.  That  earlier  world  was  a  world  of  barter  and  p«y»3 
ment  in  kind,  and  it  went  slowly— and  much  more  Btaidly  and 
atably — for  that  rcfliwn.  In  that  stuto  the  vast  realm  of  China 
has  remained  almost  down  to  the  prc^icnt  time. 

The  big  cilio*  bcfon-  Komt*  were  trading  and  nianufuuturiog 
cities.  Such  were  Corinth  and  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  But 
Rome  never  produced  a  very  considerable  industrial  popula- 
tion, and  her  warehouses  never  rivalled  tho»o  of  Alexandria. 
The  liltio  port  of  Ostia  was  always  big  enough  for  her  needs. 
Rome  was  a  political  and  Gnancial  capital,  and  in  tJie  latter 
respect,  at  least,  she  waa  a  new  sort  of  city.  She  imported 
profits  and  tribute,  and  very  little  went  out  from  her  in  return. 
The  wharves  of  ObIih  wore  chiefly  busy  unloading  com  from 
Sicily  and  Africa  and  loot  from  all  the  world. 

After  tJie  fall  of  Carthage  the  Uoinan  imagination  went  wild 
with  the  hitherto  unknown  poasibiliiica  of  financoL  Money, 
like  most  other  inventions,  had  "happened"  to  mankind,  and 
men  had  still  to  develop — to^iay  they  hare  slill  to  perfeot-~S 
the  science  and  morality  of  money.  One  aeoe  ths  thing  "c«tcb- 
■□g  on"  in  the  recorded  life  and  the  writings  of  Calo  the  Censor. 
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Id  bta  onrl^  ilnys  iio  wii»  bitterly  virtuous  iif^mst  usury;  in 
his  later  be  wan  tlevisiug  ingotiious  scbeiues  for  safi;  usury, 

lu  Lliia  i^uriously  iiitenHting  century  of  Honiuu  liistory  we 
fiiiil  limn  iiftpr  man  askiii);,  "What  has  happened  to  Roiiict" 
Various  auEwors  are  matle — a  di-cline  in  rdij^on,  n  decline  from 
the   virtu<«  of  llm    Itumau    forof^lliers,    Greek    "intclleclual 
poison,"  lud  tlio  like.    We  who  can  look  at  tlie  problem  with  a 
large  perspective,  can  aoe  that  what  had  happc-ucd  to  Homo 
wiw  "money" — the  ii«w  frocdoms  and  cban«e«  and  opportunities 
that  money  opened  out.     iloney  lloated  the  liomaos  off  tlio 
fimi  ground,  everyone  was  gcttitij^  hold  of  money,  the  majority 
by  the  simple  cxpt>dient  of  ruiuiiii);  into  debt ;  the  eastward  ex- 
paitsion  of  the  empire  was  very  lar^^ly  a  hunt  for  treasure  in 
Mrtjn^  nvjms  and  temples  to  kwp  pace  with  the  hunger  of  the 
now  need.     The  Equestrian  order,  in  particular,  became  the 
money  powt-r.     Everyone  was  developing  property.     Farmers 
wero  jrivini;   up  oi>rn   and   cattle,    borrowing  money,    buyiufr 
slaves,  and  starting  the  more  iiit«'uaive  ctiltivAlioii  of  oil  and 
■wine.     Money  wirn  young  in  human  experience  and  wild,  no- 
y  had  it  under  control.     It  fluctuated  grwatiy.     It  was  now 
indant  and  now  acarec     Meu  made  t)ly  and  cnide  scheniu* 
to  corner  it,  to  hoard  it,  to  send  up  prices  by  releasing  hoardeil 
metala.     A  small  Imdy  of  very  shrewd  men  was  uruwiug  im- 
mensely rich.    Alaoy  patricians  were  growing  poor  and  irritated 
and  unscrupnlom.    Amonf^  the  middle  sort  of  peoples  there  was 
mueh  bopp,  much  adventure,  and  muc-h  more  disappointment. 
The  growing  mass  of  the  expnipriated  was  permeated  by  that 
Tague,  baffled,  and  hopc'less  .wnse  of  being  inexplicably  bested, 
whicJi  la  the  preparatory  condition  for  all  great  revolutionary 
tnovementfi. 

§  3 

The  first  nonspicnous  leader  to  appeal  to  the  gathering  revolu- 
tionary fwling  in  Italy  wiis  Tiberius  Gniechns.  He  looks  more 
like  an  honest  man  than  any  other  figure  in  this  period  of 
history,  unless  it  be  8cipio  Africanus  the  Elder.  At  first 
Tiberius  Grawhus  was  a  moderate  refonner  of  u  rather  reac- 
tionary type.  He  wished  to  restore  the  yeoman  class  to  prop- 
erty, very  largi'ly  because  he  1>elieved  that  class  to  \k  tho  back- 
booe  of  tbo  army,  and  his  military  experience  iu  Spain  before 
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and  after  the  diistniotiun  of  Carthafte  hnil  impressed  up 
the  (lix'li»iti^  cflieieiioy  of  the  lemons.  Hv  wa«  whut  wv  should 
call  Dowadiiys  a  ^* Back -to-the-l and"  man.  Ue  did  no!  under- 
stand aud  fow  poopk'  understand  ti>-day,  liow  much  easier  it  ia 
to  shift  population  from  the  land  into  (he  towns,  than  to  return 
'  it  to  the  laboriouti  and  eimple  routines  of  u^ieultunil  life.  Hefl 
wanted  to  revive  the  Licinian  laws,  which  had  bo<'n  estahlished 
when  Caniilhis  built  his  temple  of  Onticord  nearly  two  centuriii* 
and  a  half  before  ( «-e  <  'hap.  xxvi,  §  S ) ,  so  far  M  liicy  brako 
great  estatett  aud  restrained  .ilavo  labour. 

These  Licinian  lawa  had  repeatedly  hocn  revived  and 
peatedty  lapsed  to  n  dead  letter  ajpiiu.  It  wan  only  wliuii  the 
big  proprietors  in  the  Sfualt.'  oppost-d  this  proposal  that  Tibe- 
rius (jraoL-hu!i  turned  to  the  peoploand  Iwgan  a  furious  a;;itatioa 
for  popular  government.  He  created  a  eomniistiiou  to  intjuire 
into  the  titio  of  all  landowners.  In  tho  midst  of  bis  activities 
jrred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tneidents  in  history, 
lus,  the  king  of  the  rich  country  of  Pergainuni  iu  Asia 
>1iuor,  died  (183  B.c.),  and  left  his  kingdom  to  tite  Romaa 
people. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  motives  of  thia  bequest. 
Pergamimi  w«8  ■  country  allied  to  Rome,  and  so  moderately 
secure  from  ag^reeston;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  gucli 
a  will  was  to  provoke  a  violent  scramble  amonij^  the  senattvial 
gangs  and  a  di.tpute  between  them  and  the  people  for  the  spoiU 
of  the  new  acquisition.  Practically  Attulus  handed  over  bis 
country  to  be  htoted.  There  wore  of  course  many  Italian  buai- 
nesa  people  established  in  the  country  and  a  strong  party  of 
nativo  rich  men  io  close  relations  with  Rome.  To  them,  no 
doubt,  a  coale^ence  with  the  Roman  system  would  have  beeU' 
acceptable.  Josephus  bears  witness  to  such  a  desire  for  an- 
nexation among  the  rich  men  of  Syria,  n  desire  ninning  counter 
to  tlie  wiah&s  of  both  king  and  people.  This  Fergauium  bctjuost, 
astonishing  iu  itself,  had  the  still  more  astonishing  result  of 
producing  imitations  in  other  qnnrtprs.  In  flC  B.C.  Ptolemy 
.^pion  bequeathed  Cyrenuleii,  in  North  Africa,  to  the  RtMman 
people;  in  81  h.c.  Alexander  II,  King  of  Epypt,  fdlowed  suit 
with  Kgypt,  a  legacy  too  big  for  the  coum^  if  not  for  the 
appetite  of  the  f^nators,  and  they  declined  it;  in  74  B.C. 
Nioomedes,  King  of  Hilbynia,  demised  IJithynia.  Of  the«o 
latter  teatanientary  freaks  we  will  say  no  more  here.     But  it 
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will  bo  munifcet  how  pmat  nn  opportunity  wiui  given  Tiborius 
Qmcolius  by  tbo  bequest  of  Attnlus,  of  accusing  Uic  rich  of 
greed  aud  of  proposing  to  decree  iho  treasures  of  Attalus  to 
the  oointnonnhy.  Ho  proponed  to  use  Uiis  new  weultli  to  pmvidw 
and,  stock,  and  agricultural  implomenls  for  tb«  rc'tettlotueiit 
of  thv  liiud. 

His  movement  was  speedily  entangled  in  the  couiplcxitiea  of 
tlio  lioman  electoral  Bystem — without  u  ainiple  and  straight- 
forward electoral  mi-thiKl,  all  popular  movpuieuls  in  all  ages 
necMBRfily  become  eiitangli^  and  inaddcnei]  in  roniititutioDal 
inlricuciL«(,  and  almost  as  necessarily  lead  to  bloodshed.  It  waa 
nee^li^,  if  his  work  was  to  jp>  ou,  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  should 
continue  to  be  tribune,  and  it  was  illegal  for  him  to  bo  tribune 
twice  in  auoreflsion.  Ho  ovorsti'piK'd  tbo  bounds  of  legality,  and 
stood  for  the  tribunc«liip  a  second  tiioo;  the  peasants  who 
came  i»  from  the  ctiuiilrj'side  to  vote  for  him  came  in  anncd; 
the  cry  that  ho  waa  aiming  at  a  tyranny,  the  cry  that  had  long 
■go  de-itroyed  Mu'Iius  and  Maulius,  waa  raised  in  the  Senate, 
the  friends  of  "law  and  order'  went  to  the  Capitol  in  state,  ac- 
companied by  a  rabble  of  dependents  armed  with  staves  and 
biadgeons;  there  was  a  onnflicl,  or  rather  a  massaero  of  the 
revolutionaries,  in  which  nearly  three  hundred  people  were 
killed,  and  Til>eriiia  Gracchus  was  beaten  to  death  with  the 
fragrnenls  of  a  broken  twncli  by  two  Senators. 

Thereupon  llio  Senators  attempted  a  sort  of  counter-revolu- 
tion, and  pro6cribe<l  many  of  thefolloweni»<of  Tiberius  Gruochus; 
but  the  state  of  public  opinion  was  so  sullen  and  threatening 
that  this  movement  was  dropped  aud  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
implicated  in  the  death  of  Tiberiua,  lho\igh  he  occupied  the 
position  of  pontifex  maximus  and  should  have  remained  in 
Rome  for  the  public  sacrificea  which  were  the  duties  of  that 
official,  went  abroad  to  avoid  trouble. 

The  uneasiness  of  Italy  next  roused  Scipio  Afrioanns  the 
Younger  to  propose  the  onfrnnchiR'ment  of  all  Italy.  But  he 
died  suddenly  before  he  could  carry  the  proposal  into  eilect 

Then  followed  the  ambiguous  career  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the 
brother  of  TilM>rius,  who  followed  some  tortimus  "policy"  that 
still  t-xcrciH!8  the  mind  of  historians.  He  increased  the  burthens 
of  taxation  laid  upon  the  provinces,  it  is  supposed  with  tlic  idea 
of  setting  the  modem  financiera  (the  Equites)  againat  the  sena- 
torial landowners.    He  gave  the  former  the  newly  bequeathed 
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taxes  of  Asia  to  farm,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  garo  thom  oont 
of  the  special  courts  set  up  to  {ircvpnt  extortion,     lie  Ma 
MiormouB  public  works  and  particularly  the  constructioa  o: 
new  roads,  and  lio  is  accused  of  innkin^  a  political  iiae  of  th 
contracts.     He  rm-ived  the  proposal  to  «iifranehise  Italy.     He 
int-'rcascd  the  distributiuii  of  aiilmiili/^il  clienp  com  lu  the  Itomau 
citizens.  .  .  .  Here    we   cannot    attempt    to   diflentan);le    h'la 
schemes,  much  less  to  judge  him.    Hut  that  his  policy  was  ofTen- 
sive  to  the  groups  that  controlled  tJie  Senate  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.    He  was  roaasncred  by  the  chumpiunB  of  "law 
and  order,"  with  about  three  thousands  of  his  followers,  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  121  b.c.     His  decnpitatod  head  waa 
curried  to  the  Senate  on  the  point  of  a  pike. 

(A  re^vard  of  its  weij^ht  in  ^Id,  »»}•&  Plutarch,  had  been 
offered  for  this  trophy:  nud  its  captor,  actinj;  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  cJianipion  of  "big  bus^iness,"  filled  the  brain-case  witli  lead 
on  its  way  to  the  scales.)  m 

''In  spite  of  the^e  prompt  firm  measures  the  Senate  was  not^ 
to  enjoy  the  beupfits  of  peace  and  the  advantapee  of  a  control 
of  the  imperial  reBouns-s  for  long.    Within  ten  ycsn  the  people 
were  in  Tcwh  again.  ■ 

In  118  B.C.  the  throne  of  Numidia.  the  semi-barbaric  king- 
dom that  hnd  arisen  in  North  Africa  upun  the  ruins  of  the 
civilizixl  Cnrtha^uian  power,  was  seized  br  a  oertaiu  able 
Ju)nirtha,  who  had  served  with  rhe  Hoinun  armies  in  Spain,  and 
liBd  a  knowledjre  of  the  Konian  character.  He  provoked  tlie 
military  intervention  of  Itomo.  But  the  Romuns  found  that 
their  military  puwcr,  under  a  Senate  of  tinanciers  am!  land- 
lords, WHS  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  even  in  the  days 
of  the  youngtT  Scipio  Africanus.  'Mu^rtha  bou);lit  over  the 
fontmisHioners  sent  out  to  watch  him,  the  Senators  charged 
with  thfir  prosecution,  and  the  jienerals  in  eummand  Sf^inst 
biin."  '  There  is  a  mistaken  Konian  proverb:  "pecania  non 
olel"  (money  does  not  stink),  for  the  money  of  Jnpirtha  stank 
vKvn  in  Rome.  There  was  an  anprv  agitation;  and  a  capable 
»oldier  of  lowly  orij^in,  Marius.  was  carried  to  the  consulship 
(107  ii.t:.^  on  the  wave  of  popular  indignation.  MariuA  made 
no  attempt  on  the  model  of  the  Gracchi  to  restore  the  hackl»ne 
of  the  army  by  rehabilitatins  tJ»e  yeomsn  class.  He  was  a 
professional  wldicr  with  a  high  standard  of  efficieacy  and  a 
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lisposition  to  tako  ithort  cuu.  }]«  simply'  raiaed  troupH  from 
amoii^  tiio  pour,  whether  cuuiUr,viueii  or  towiksmen,  pnid  tltpjn 
w«U,  disci  pi  iiii-d  tlicui  thurongbly.  aud  (100  luc.)  uudi'd  the 
sev«u  years'  n-ur  with  Juf^rtha  l>v  hriniriiif;  ttiat  chieftain  id 
obttin-t  to  Konie.  It  did  nut  occur  to  anybody  thut  iiicidciitiilly 
Uariiis  had  also  createil  u  profe^^ionnl  anny  witii  no  intereat 
to  bold  it  together  but  its  pay.  He  then  held  on  to  Ihe  conaul- 
■hip  more  or  lees  iUegally  for  jwvcnil  ycora,  and  iu  102  aud  101 
D.O.  rcp«Ue<d  a  thrcutonin^  move  of  the  Germans  (who  thtu 
appear  in  our  hi»tory  for  the  first  tiuii*),  who  wero  niidiog 
through  Gaul  towards  Italy.  Ilu  f^iiiod  two  viulorieg;  ouo  OQ 
Italian  soil.  lie  wiis  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  bis  country,  a 
aeeoDd  Oamillu?  (tOO  b.c.). 

The  social  tensions  of  the  timo  mocJied  that  oonipnriMU  with 
Camillua.  The  Senate  bc-ncfit4.-d  by  tlie  greater  energy-  iu  for- 
eign affairs  and  the  iiicronsed  military  edtcieiicy  that  Mariiu 
bad  introduci-d,  but  the  Hiillen,  shapeless  discontent  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  still  seeking  wnne  etToclivu  outlet.  Ttio  rich 
(truw  richer  and  the  [Hxir  poorer.  It  was  iiiipcwnililo  to  stiilo 
the  con»e()ui'ncf8  of  tlmt  proofss  for  ever  by  political  trickery. 
The  Italian  people  were  still  nnenfrancliised.  Two  C3ttrcia« 
dtonocrutic  leaders,  Sntuniinus  and  Glaucia,  were  assassinated, 
but  that  familiar  sonaturinl  rvniedy  failed  to  assuage  the  popu- 
lace on  tbis  occasion.  In  9i  b.c.  an  aristocratic  oHk-ial,  Kutilius 
Kuftts,  who  bad  tried  to  restrain  the  exactions  of  the  tinanciera 
ia  Asia  Minor,  was  voudenined  oa  a  cbnrge  of  corruption  ao 
manifestly  trumped  up  that  it  deceived  no  one;  and  in  91  b.c., 
I.ivins  DniNUit.  a  newly  eltscted  trilmno  of  the  people,  who  was 
making  capital  out  of  the  trial  of  Itutilius  KnfuM,  war  assassi- 
nated. He  had  proposed  a  general  enfranchisement  of  the 
Italiamt,  and  Ih*  bad  foretthadowod  not  only  another  land  law, 
but  a  general  abolition  of  deblH,  Yet  for  all  tbis  vigour  on 
the  part  of  ibo  souutortul  usurerx,  tandgrablien«,  and  forcstallcrs, 
ibe  hungry  and  the  anxious  were  .itill  insurgent.  The  murder 
of  Drusus.was  tbohmt  dropin  the  popular  cup;  Italy  Mazed  into 
a  de:>perAt«  inaurroction. 

There  followed  two  years  of  bitter  civil  war,  the  Social  War. 
It  was  a  war  iH-twc'n  the  idua  of  u  united  Italy  mid  tlie  idea  of 
tbo  rule  of  the  Roman  Senate.  It  waa  not  a  '"social"  war  in 
the  modem  senae,  but  a  war  between  Rome  and  her  Italian 
allies  (allies  =  Socii).    "Komau  generals,  trained  in  the  trndi' 
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(Ions  of  colonial  warfare,  mnrclicd  nithlessly  up  and  down  TtaV. 
hiirning  furms,  sackiiig  towns,  and  carr^inff  off  moo,  women, 
and  cbildren,  to  sell  llif-m  in  tho  open  market  or  work  tliom 
in  ganf^  npon  tlietr  estates."  '  Mariua  and  nil  aristocratic  fcwi' 
I'ral,  8ulla,  wlio  had  boon  with  him  in  Africa  and  who  wat< 
Ills  bitter  rival,  both  eonimnnded  on  the  side  of  R'>ific.  But 
though  tho  insurgrata  cxperiouccd  defoats  and  loolinf^,  neither 
of  tbew  funerals  brought  the  war  to  in  end.  It  waa  ended  in 
a  manner  (80  b.c.)  by  the  practical  aurrendw  of  the  Roman 
Senate  to  the  idea  of  reform.  The  spirit  was  taken  out  of  tho 
insurrection  by  the  coneesaion  of  their  demands  "in  principle"; 
and  then  as  Boon  as  tho  rebels  had  dispor.'W^d,  the  ufiual  cheating 
of  tlio  new  Totera,  by  such  methods  as  we  have  explained  in  g  1 
of  this  chapter,  was  resumed. 

By  the  next  year  (88  b.c.)  the  old  round  had  bejnm  aifain.  It 
was  mixed  up  witli  the  personal  intrigues  of  Manus  and  SulU 
a)^inst  each  other:  but  tho  struggle  had  taken  on  another  com- 
plexion throuRh  the  array  rofonns  of  Marius,  which  had  created 
a  new  type  of  le^onarj-,  a  landless  professional  soldier  with  oo 
interest  in  life  but  pay  and  plunder,  aud  with  no  feeling  of  loy- 
alty exeept  to  a  successful  general.  A  popular  tribune,  Sul- 
picius,  was  briufpn^  forward  some  new  laws  afTocting  debt,  and 
the  consuls  were  dodging  the  storm  by  declaring  »  suspension 
of  public  business.  Then  came  tho  usual  resort  to  violonc*,  and 
the  followers  of  8ulpicius  drove  tlie  consuls  from  the  forum. 
But  here  it  is  that  the  new  forces  which  the  new  army  had 
madt'  possible  carac  into  play.  King  Mttliridatea  of  Pontus, 
tho  IloUenizrd  king  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
east  of  Bitbyniu,  was  pressing  Rome  into  war.  One  of  tho 
proposed  laws  of  Sulpieius  was  that  Marius  should  command 
tho  armies  sent  against  this  Mithridatea.  Whereupon  Sulla 
marched  the  army  he  had  oonunanded  throughout  the  Social 
War  to  Rome,  Marius  and  Sulpieius  fled,  and  a  now  »f!0,  an 
e^  of  military  prtmunciamciitos,  bogan. 

Of  how  Sulla  had  himself  made  commander  against  Mithrt- 
dates  and  departed,  and  of  how  legions  friendly  to  Marius  then 
seiiEed  power,  how  Mnrius  returned  to  Italy  and  enjoyed  a 
thorough  massacre  of  his  political  opponents  and  died,  sated. 
oi  fovor,  we  cannot  toll  in  any  detail.  But  one  measnro  dur- 
ing the  Marian  reign  of  terror  did  much  to  relieve  the  social 
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^ariMMWlitliat  was  the  abi>litiuti  of  thrwqimrtera  of  all  otit- 
•CDwBf^Mt.  Nor  cull  wc  I*"!!  hero  liow  8ullu  inudc  a  dis- 
creditAnle  peace  with  Mithridatee  (who  bad  massacred  a 
htiiidrod  thousand  Ilnlinris  in  AhIu  ^ftlKt^)  in  order  (o  briiif;  h)« 
lefEions  back  to  Rome,  defeat  the  MarJanii  at  the  battle  of  the 
Colline  Outo  of  Home,  and  ifvcrso  tho  arraaifemoiita  of  Mariits. 
Sulla  restored  law  and  order  by  the  pro«jcription  and  execu- 
tion of  over  five  thousand  people.  He  desolated  large  parts  of 
Itiilv,  restored  the  Somite  to  power,  rcpwited  mnn.y  of  the 
recent  laws,  though  he  was  unahle  to  rcelore  the  oancolled 
bardeo  of  debt,  and  then,  fix-lin);  bored  by  polities  and  having 
amaMed  great  HchoH,  he  retired  with  an  air  of  diirnity  into 
private  life,  gave  himself  up  to  abominable  vieea,  and  «o  pre«- 
ontly  di«d,  oaten  up  with  soine  disgusting  disease  produced 
by  dobauohmy.* 

§4 

Political  life  in  Italy  was  not  so  much  tranquillized  as 
stunned  by  tho  ipaatacre*  and  oonli«c«tiotiii  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 
The  «i:»Io  upon  which  this  hi»tnr>'  is  piniiiied  will  not  peituit  us 
to  tell  here  of  the  great  adventurers  who,  relying  more  and 
more  on  tho  support  of  tho  Ic^ous,  presently  began  to  scheme 
and  intrigue  again  for  dictntorinl  power  in  Kumi-.  lu  73  u.c. 
all  Italy  was  terrified  by  a  rising  of  the  slaves,  and  particularly 
of  the  glAdiutofft,  led  by  a  gliidiatur  from  Thoasaly,  Hpartacus. 
He  and  seventy  others  had  Sed  out  from  a  gladiatorial  "farm" 
nt  Capua.  Similar  risings  had  already  occurred  in  Sicily. 
Tho  forcCH  under  Sparlncus  neeeasarily  became  a  mi#celtuneous 
band  drawn  from  east  and  west,  without  any  common  idea 
except  the  idea  of  di«perHing  and  getting  home;  ne%*ertliclcs8,  be 
held  ont  in  flmilhem  Italy  for  two  years,  using  the  tben  ap- 
parently extinct  crater  of  VcsuviuB  for  a  time  as  a  natural 
fortress.  Tho  Itiiliiins,  for  nil  their  love  of  gladiatorial  display, 
failed  to  apprrciale  this  ronverwion  of  the  whole  country  into 
an  arena,  this  bringing  of  tho  gladiatorial  sword  to  the  door, 
and  when  at  last  Spartaeus  was  overthrown,  their  terror  changed 
to  frantic  cnielly,  six  thousand  of  his  captured  followers  were 

■Platati^i.  To  which,  hnwi-rrr.  Q.  M.  nAd*  i\\*  (uUowIiik  iinlv:  '"ll  l« 
gmKMlly  l>oll«ved  that  Sulla  dltd  tliroUKh  tturnting  a  blDodvniK'l  in  n  At 
ol  Umpei,  The  itorj-  of  almniinnhlr  vim  *ivm»  to  b«-  only  Ch«  Hjiular 
■luiilef  i>I  Ibe  Roman  mub  tgainat  «a}'o>o  who  did  not  liv«  in  public" 
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cnicified — lonjr  miles  of  nailed  and  drooping  victims — slonff 
th«  AppiuH  Way. 

Here  we  cannot  deal  at  any  lenplh  vritli  l.ueuUns,  who  in- 
vaded Pouttw  iind  fought  MitJiridatcs,  and  bro«|^it  the  culti- 
vated cherry-trw  to  Europe:  nor  can  we  toll  how  in^nioual.V 
Poinpcy  tlio  firoflt  lAiAa  the  triumph  «nd  most  of  the  preeti);e 
Lncullua  had  won  in  Annenia  hovond  PontuB.  LucuHud,  like 
Sulla,  retired  into  an  opulent  privnto  life,  but  with  more  ele- 
gance and  with  a  more  graoioiia  end.  We  cannot  relute  in  any 
detail  how  Juliuft  (_V-^ar  iiccuiuulatcd  reputation  iu  the  west, 
by  conqurring  Gaul,  defpatiu);  the  Oemjan  tribes  upon  the 
Kbino,  and  pushiiif;  a  punittvo  raid  acroits  the  Straits  of  Dover 
ioto  liritain.  More  and  more  importaut  grow  the  lefctous; 
less  and  lees  significant  are  the  Sciiutc  and  the  a^MmblioD  uf 
Home.  But  there  is  n  certain  grim  humour  nbout  the  story 
of  Craasus  that  wo  cannot  altogether  neglect. 

This  Craaaua  wns  a  gnwt  mouey-lemier  and  forestallvr.  He 
was  a  typical  man  of  the  new  Eqneetrian  type,  the  aocial  equiva- 
lent of  n  modem  munition  profiteer.  He  firnt  grew  rich  hy 
buring  up  the  property  of  tbtae  proacribcd  -hy  Sulla.  His 
earliest  exploits  in  ihe  Held  were  against  Spiirtacus,  whom 
finally  he  cniithed  by  (^eat  payments  and  exertions  after  a 
prolonged  and  expeimve  campaign.  lie  then,  as  the  outcome  of 
eoniplicHtcd  bargniiM,  iicctirfd  the  conutiand  in  the  cast  and 
prepared  to  emulate  the  glories  of  Lucullus,  who  had  pushed  east 
from  Fergamum  and  Hithynia  into  Pontus,  and  of  Pompey, 
who  had  completed  the  looting  of  Armenia. 

Uis  experiences  scrx'e  to  demonstrate  the  gross  ignorance 
with  which  tlie  Homaiitf  vrer«  condui'ting  (heir  ufTairs  n(  that 
time.  He  en>sspd  ihe  Euphrates,  expecting  to  find  iu  Persia 
another  HcIlcniT^cd  kingdom  like  Poiitus.  But,  &6  we  bavo  ■ 
already  intimated,  the  groat  reservoirs  of  nomndie  peoples  that 
stretched  round  from  the  [>ftnuhe  acro«s  KuHsia  into  Central 
Asia,  had  been  mining  hack  into  the  lands  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Indus  that  Alexander  had  conquered  for  Hellenism. 
CratsuB  found  himself  against  tlio  "Snytiiian"  again;  against 
mobile  tribes  of  horsemen  led  by  a  monarch  in  Median  costume.' 
The  particular  variety  of  "Scylhiun"  ho  encounterwl  wan  called 
the  Pnrlhian.  It  is  possible  tliat  in  the  Parthians  a  Mongo- 
lian (Turanian)  element  was  now  mingled  with  the  Aryan 

■  PluUrch. 
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strain;  but  the  campaign  of  Crassus  bejond  (be  Euphrates  is 
curii.usl^'  likv  tLc-  i.'iiiu]>iii^u  of  iJui-ius  bevoiid  tlic  Danube;  ihore 
U  the  same  heavy  thnisling  of  nn  infanlrv  force  against  elu- 
iiv6  light  horfipnicn,  Hut  Crassiis  was  Ims  (jiiick  than  I)sriu5 
to  realize  the  tuxd  of  witbdrawnl,  and  the  I'artbiHiis  were  bet- 
ter bowmen  than  the  Srythtauii  Darius  met.  They  seem  to 
bnvo  had  hoiiio  i^>r1  uf  uoisv  projt'etile  of  unuoiial  strength  and 
force,  something;  ditFereiit  from  an  ordinary  nrrow,^  The  eani- 
piiign  eiihntuHted  in  ihut  two  dayx'  mnssacre  of  tbe  bot,  thirsty, 
faungi^,  and  weary  Roman  legioiiit  wliich  is  known  ag  the 
battle  of  Carrhii-  (53  B.C.).  They  (oiled  through  llie  sand,  charg- 
ing an  enemy  who  always  evaded  their  charge  and  rode  rotmd 
them  and  shot  them  to  pieces.  Twenty  thousand  of  them  were 
killed,  and  ten  thousand  marched  on  eastward  as  prittonen  into 
slavery'  in  Iran. 

What  bccjiiiie  of  Cruasug  is  not  clearly  known.  There  is  a 
story,  probably  iitvontcil  f«r  our  moral  benefit  and  suggested 
by  his  usuric'it,  that  be  fell  alive  into  the  bands  of  the  Parthians 
and  was  killed  by  having  molton  gold  poured  down  his  throat. 

But  tliis  disaster  has  a  very  great  significance  indeed  to  our 
general  hietory  of  mankind-  It  scr^-ea  ti>  remind  us  that  from 
tliu  Rhino  to  the  Kiiphratea,  all  along  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
iiid  Danube  and  Black  Sea.  stretched  one  continuous  ctoud 
of  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  peoples,  whom  tbe  atatescraft 
»f  imperial  Rome  was  never  able  to  pacify  and  civilize,  nor 
her  military  science  aub<Uu'.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  a  map  showing  how  tbe  Second  Babylonian  Empire, 
the  Chaldean  Empire,  lay  like  a  lamb  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Median  power.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  Roman  Empire 
lay  like  a  lamb  in  the  embrace  of  this  great  crescent  of  cuter 
barbarians.  Ifot  only  wa$  Rome  never  able  to  thrust  back 
dr  assimilate  that  auperineumbent  crescent,  but  she  was  nc^ver 
able  to  organize  the  Medilerranean   Sea   into  a  secure  and 

*Thc  bow  waa  prubably  thr  compoaita  bow.  nn-callMl  booauae  It  is  Biadc 
af  tCTtrrtl  plntiii  (fli-e  or  •<>)  o(  horn.  lHt«  tliw  ■|irin|t*  tt  a  rarrisKr:  it 
(iMctiarfM  a  )>%li-iip««ij  nrinw  with  a  (wang.  This  nan  (lit-  bow  tlitf  Mon- 
gola  uatd.  Tliin  abort  i-oiniKifitp  bow  (It  wa*  nut  a  Ltnx  bow)  waa  quite 
lid  in  kURIHII  t-XJJCTiiiire.  It  "a«  thr  how  iil  Otli'mrUB ;  Llip  Asnjriitiia  bad 
it  in  a  tnodilicd  lorni.  It  wi-nt  out  in  Orwre,  but  It  atirvivpil  a* 
(*'«  Monaol  bow,  It  waft  ituitn  abort,  vi-rjr  otifT  to  pull,  irilb  u  flnt 
Irajei'tory,  a  rnnarkiibti-  ran);«.  and  a  ^rrnt  titiino  |ep,  llomrr's 
r«l*r«ne»  to  th«  iwaii);  of  tliv  ^w).  It  wont  out  in  tbe  M«c)St«rriiii<.>Hn 
■■-rnuae  tli«  cIlmBte  una  nut  goMl  (or  it,  and  b«cBii«c  lb«ro  were  iaiulD- 
tJciil  animnla  to  lupply  tlia  boro.^.  I^  M. 
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ordwl_y  syatoin  of  ooniraunicalion  between  one  port  of  lier  em- 
pire and  another,  (juito  imknowD  an  yet  to  liomo,  the  Moa- 
(Tuliun  (rtl)t»  from  !North-«sslem  Atiis,  tJie  Huns  and  their 
kin,  walled  baok  and  driven  out  from  China  hv  the  Tbi  and 
Han  (1  vusKt leg,  wi>rc  drifting  and  pri'nsiiit;  westward,  niixinj^ 
with  tlie  ParthinnA,  tho  Scythiana,  the  TeutouH  and  tho  liku, 
OP  driTing  tht-m  boforft  them. 

Nm-cr  at  any  time  did  the  Komaiu  succeed  in  pti»hiiif;  thuir 

1  empire  beyond  Mpsopolamia.  and  iiiwn  Mcs')[N>tiimia  their  hold 

Iwaa  never  very  aocura  Hefore  tho  close  of  the  republic  that 
power  of  amimilfttion  which  had  boon  tho  secret  of  their  swecess 

I  waa  giving  way  to  "patriotic!"  exulusivcucM  and  "putriiHic" 
fi^recd.  Rome  plundere<I  and  destroyed  Asia  .Minor  and  IJaby- 
lonia,  which  were  (he  noce*«iry  biiais  for  an  e-iiTitward  extension 
to  India,  just  as  she  had  destroyed  and  kiote<l  Carthu^  and 

i  so  had  no  foothold  for  extcntiion  into  Africa,  and  just  as  she  had 
dMtroyed  Corinth  and  so  out  herself  off  from  an  easy  way  into 
the  heart  of  Gre«M*.  Western  Kuropcan  writers,  impremcd 
by  tho  flier  that  later  on  Konic  Komunizcd  and  civilized  Oaal 
and  South  Britain  and  reatnred  the  seme  of  her  earlier  devasta- 
tiona  in  Spain  to  prosperity,  are  apt  to  i^^iore  that  over  far 
f^rmter  nrcas  to  the  south  and  east  her  influence  was  to  weaken 
and  ao  restore  to  barbariain  the  far  wider  conquoHts  of  Uellenic 

,  civilization. 
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But  amonp  tho  politicians  of  Italy  in  the  first  century  b.o. 
there  were  no  niapa  of  Germany  and  Rtiasia,  Africa  and  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  no  enffieient  intctlipienci'  to  study  them  had  they 
existi<d.  Home  never  developed  the  line  curiosities  that  sent 
Hanno  and  rlic  sailors  of  I'haraoh  Necho  dawn  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  When,  in  tho  first  century  ».<■.,  the  eminsaries  of  the 
Ilan  dynasty  reached  the  eaxteni  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  ihey 
found  only  stories  of  a  civilization  that  had  receded.  The 
memory  of  Alexander  i»lill  lived  in  these  lands,  hut  of  Rome 
men  only  knew  ihnt  Ponipey  had  come  to  the  western  shores 
of  tho  Caspian  and  ffone  away  ai^in,  and  that  CrasBUS  bad 
been  destroyed.  Rome  was  pre-ooeupied  at  borne.  What  men- 
tal energy-  remained  over  in  the  Roman  citizen  from  the  at- 
tempt to  grow  personally  rich  and  keep  personally  safe  was 
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intent  I'pou  thu  striitiif^tn^  ntiti  strokeit  and  DOUtitcr«trokoe  of 
tIi<>  various  iidveiitiin>r»  who  were  dow  mftttifestlj'  psppliug  for 
I  he  fltipreine  power. 

It  is  tho  uuslom  of  bistorians  to  trcnt  thi>se  struRfilea  witkl 
i-xtrcine  respect.  In  particular  tlio  figure  of  Jutiiis  C««ar'' 
is  set  up  aa  if  it  wcrv  a  star  of  suprt-mu  lri);htncss  and  irapor- 
tuiico  in  the  liii^tory  of  mankind.  Vet  a  dispa!i.iioimto  considtrra- 
tion  of  the  known  facte  fails  altoji^her  to  justify  this  demi- 
god ihi-ory  of  tV*«r.  Not  even  ihat  prccipituiu  wrwktT  of 
splendid  poasibilitioi,  Alexander  the  (treat,  has  bceii  ao  iiiagni- 
iied  and  droBHod  up  for  the  admiration  of  carclcM  and  uncriticiiJ  i 
rendors.  'I'herc  in  u  t.vpo  of  acliolar  who,  to  \)«  plain,  sits  and 
rnt»n/«  niarveltouH  world  policica  for  tlie  more  conspicuouaj 
fi^iroa  in  biHt')rv  with  thu  tneratt  scrape  of  justification  or  with 
no  jiintilicnlton  at  all.  Wi^  arc  luld  that  Alcxdiidvr  pUnmrd 
the  eon<]neHt  of  Carthage  and  Uotne  and  the  complete  subjuf^ 
tion  of  India  and  ttiat  only  his  death  shaltorvd  ihv*4>  schemes. 
What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  he  ontjuered  the  Persian 
Empiw',  and  never  went  far  lieyond  its  bouudariee;  and  that 
when  he  was  snppt>»ed  to  be  makin);  the^o  vast  and  noble  plans, 
he  was  in  fact  indulging  in  snch  monstrous  antics  ■«  hi«  mouru* 
ing  for  his  favourite  llophn-Ktion,  and  as  hin  main  occupation  he 
was  drinking  himself  to  death.  So,  u>o,  Julius  Ca'«ar  is  cred- 
ited with  the  intention  of  doing  ju.'ft  that  ono  not  ttnpoeaiblfl 
thing  whieb  would  have  secured  the  Roman  ECmpirc  from  its 
ultimate  collapse — namely,  tlie  systematic  conquest  and  civilijU' 
linn  of  Rnro|)f!  as  far  as  (he  Baltic  and  (he  I>nie]M>r.  lie  was 
to  have  inarehed  upon  (rcrmunv,  mya  Plutarch,  tJtruugb  Par- 
rhia  and  Seythia,  ri>iind  the  north  of  the  (Caspian  and  Blnek  Sous. 
Vet  the  fact  we  have  to  n-eoncile  with  this  wise  and  magniliceul 
project  is  that  at  the  crest  of  his  power,  Oiuur,  already  a  iiald, 
mid(ile-age<l  man,  ps^X  the  graces  and  hot  impniiics  of  youthful 
love,  Hpent  the  better  part  of  a  yoar  in  Kftvpt,  feuAling  and 
entertaining  himself  in  amorous  pleasantries  with  tiie  Egyptian 
queen,  Cleopatra.  And  afterwards  he  biuugbt  her  with  him  to 
Itomo,  where  her  intUictice  over  htm  was  bitterly  resented, 
Such  cnniplicattoTis  with  a  woman  mark  the  elderly  •raanalist 
or  flentimentulisi— bo  wiui  fifly-four  iit  the  commoticouieac  of 
the  affain — rather  than  the  maater-ruler  of  men. 

On  tbc  side  of  the  superman  idea  of  Ciesar,  we  have  to  connt 
■  bust  in  the  Naples  Mui^ciim.     It  re)>rescnt»  a  line  and  in- 
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tell«ctuul  face,  very  noblo  in  itn  pxprea^toii,  ftnd  wo  cun  couplo 
with  tiuit  ttio  story  ttiut  hie  bead,  even  at  birth,  was  unusually 
1flr^  and  finely  formed.  Bat  tbcro  is  really  no  Batiafyin^ 
evid«nco  that  this  woll-kuown  bust  does  represent  Ca^ar.  and 
it  is  hard  to  recum-ile  its  uuittere  serenity  with  the  reputation 
for  violent  impulse  and  disonlerlineBS  that  clung  to  him.  Other 
"  lata  of  a  quito  ditTerent  man  are  alao,  with  more  probability, 
lacribed  to  liim. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  diasoliitc  nnd  vxirava- 
guni  yoiirin  ni»» — tlio  scaudals  eluxtcr  thick  about  hie  sojourn 
In  Bithynia,  whither  ho  fled  from  Sulla;  he  was  the  associate 
of  tho  reprobate  Clodius  and  the  conspirator  Catiline,  and 
there  ia  nothinjr  in  his  politicul  cun^c-r  to  Hug^^Mt  any  aim 
Tiipber  or  rvmotor  than  his  own  advancement  to  power,  and  all 
the  ])erHoiiti!  glory  and  indulgence  that  power  makea  pofl^ble. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  tell  hen)  of  the  turns  and  devices  of  his 
earecr.  Although  he  waa  of  an  old  patrician  family,  he  eanie 
into  politics  as  the  brilliant  dnrting  of  the  people.  He  spent 
prcat  BUniB  and  incurred  hciivy  debts  to  provide  public  fotftivals 
on  the  most  lavish  scale.  He  opposed  the  tradition  of  Sulla,  and 
cherished  tlie  memory  of  Mariua,  who  was  his  unole  by  mar? 
riage.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  ooujunctioD  with  Craasus  and 
Poujpey,  but  lifter  the  death  of  Cnisi^us  be  and  Pompey  came 
into  confliet.  By  49  o.c.  he  and  Pompey.  with  tbeir  le^onsj 
he  from  the  wwl  and  Pompey  from  the  east,  were  SKhtinjf 
openly  for  predominance  in  the  Roman  state.  Ho  had  broken 
the  Jaw  by  briuKinfj  bis  legions  across  the  Rubicon,  which  wiis 
(he  boundary  between  hi.t  command  luid  Itiily  proper.  At  the 
battle  of  PbarMilos  in  Thessaly  (4S  h.c),  Pompey  was  routed, 
and,  flceinf;  to  Kgypt,  wnii  murdered,  leaving  Ciesai  more 
master  of  the  Roman  world  than  ever  Sulla  had  been. 

He  was  then  created  dictator  for  ten  years  in  4«  b.c,  nnd 
fiirly  in  4r>  B.r.  he  was  made  dictator  for  life.  This  waa  mon- 
archy; if  not  heredilarip'  monHrcliy,  it  was  at  least  electoral  life 
monarchy.  It  was  unlimited  opportunity  to  do  his  best  for  the 
world.  And  by  the  spirit  and  quality  of  his  use  of  this  dicta- 
torial power  during  ibeno  four  years  we  arc  Iiouud  to  judpe 
liim.  A  certain  reorganization  of  local  administration  he  ef- 
fected, and  he  seems  to  ba\'C  taken  up  what  was  a  fairly  obvi- 
ous n<yH»s.aity  of  the  times,  a  project,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
two  murdered  scflports  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  whose  destruo- 
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tion  had  wrecked  the  seu-Iifo  of  ihe  Medilcminean,  But 
muro  vx-ident  was  the  iotluenoe  of  Clvopatra  and  K^vpt  uputi 
his  mind.  Like  Alexander  bcfont  him,  his  head  aeema  to  have 
been  turned  hy  the  Icin^gtid  tradition,  sfiaiEted  no  douht  in  his 
ciiffi  b.v  the  adulation  of  that  channiiii;  heredilnry  Koddeas, 
Cleopalja,  We  find  cvideneo  of  exactly  that  same  eontiift  upon 
the  score  of  divine  prcteasiooa,  between  him  and  hi*  personal 
friends,  that  we  have  already  recorded  in  the  case  of  Alexander, 
So  far  as  the  HcMcnizcd  east  was  concerned,  the  pnviniz  of  divino 

honours     to      rulers 
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was  a  familiar  idea; 
but  it  was  still   re- 
pulsive to  the  liager- 
tng     Art'anism      of  a 
Rome.  I 

Antony,  who  had 
been  his  second  in 
ooinmnnd  at  Phar- 
salos,  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  his  flat- 
terers. Phitiirfh  do- 
8cril>ra  a  wene  ut  the  _ 
public  frames  ta  I 
which  Antony  tried 
to  fore©  a  crown 
upon  Ctt^ar,  which 
Csesar,  after  a  little 
myness  and  in  face 
of  Hie  mftiiife^led 
displeasure  of  the 
crowd,  refused.  But 
he  had  adopted  the 
ivory  sceptre  and  throne,  which  were  Ihe  traditional  insignia 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Bomc.  His  imsge  was  carried  amidst 
that  of  the  gods  in  the  opening  pompa  of  the  arena,  and  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  a  temple  with  an  inscription,  "To  tbefl 
Unconquerable  God  1"  Priests  ev*n  were  appoint«'d  for  his 
godhead.  Tliosc  things  are  not  the  s^THptoms  of  gretit-minded- 
nesa,  but  of  a  common  man's  megalomania.  fVsar's  record 
of  vulgar  scheming  for  the  tawdriest  mockeries  of  personal 
worship  is  a  silly  and  shameful  record;  it  is  incompatible  n 
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the  idea  Ibat  he  was  a  wise  and  wooderfu)  superman  sotting 
the  world  to  riKhts. 

Fiiiiillv  (44  B.C.)  he  vtm  asoasitinated  h}r  a  group  of  bis  own 
friends  and  supporters,  to  whom  these  divine  aspirations  bad 
bocomo  iaiolernble,  Il«  was  bi>«et  in  th<>  Senate,  and  stabbed 
in  three  and  twenty  places,  dyin;;  at  the  fnot  of  the  statue  of 
hi«  falli-n  riviii  I'ompcy  the  Orpiit.  The  scpnv  murks  the  com- 
plete deiiiorali/atioii  of  lh<t  old  Uoiiiiiu  f^>vl.'rIlirl^  Iwdy.  Brutiia, 
the  riufileudur  of  the  nmrderers,  would  have  addrojwiwl  the 
aenalor*.  but,  confrouted  by  this  crisis,  tliey  were  souttlin);  off 
in  every  direetion.  For  the  beat  part  of  a  day  Koine  did  not 
know  wlmt  to  niuki'  of  this  t-vcnt;  the  murderers  marched 
abont  with  their  bloody  weapons  through  an  undocidi'd  city, 
with  no  one  gainsaying  them  and  only  a  few  joining  them; 
then  public  opinion  turned  againxt  them,  some  of  their  houses 
were  attacked,  and  they  bad  to  hide  and  fly  for  tlioir  lircft. 

M 

But  the  trend  of  things  was  overwhelmingly  towards  mon- 
sroliy.  For  thirteen  years  more  the  struggle  of  personalities 
went  on.  One  single  man  is  to  be  noted  as  inspired  by  broad 
ideas  and  an  ambition  not  entirely  egoistic,  Cicero.  He  was  a 
man  of  modest  origin,  whose  eloquence  and  literary  power  had 
won  him  a  prominent  pinoe  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  little 
tainted  by  the  abusive  tradition  of  Demosthenes,  neverthelesa 

[lie  stands  out,  a  noble  and  pnihetically  ineffective  figure,  plead- 
ing  with  the  now  utterly  degenerate,  base,  and  cowardly  Sen- 
ate for  tlie  high  ideals  of  the  Kepublic.     Ho  was  a  writer  of 

.great  care  and  distinction,  and  the  orations  nnd  private  letters 
be  baa  left  us  make  him  one  of  the  most  real  and  living  figure* 
of  this  period  to  the  modern  rcador.  He  was  proscribed  and 
killed  in  43  n,c.,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Julius  Cfesar, 
and  his  bend  and  hands  were  nailed  up  in  the  Roman  forum. 
Octavian,  who  became  at  last  the  monarch  of  Home,  seems  to 
have  made  an  effort  to  save  Cicero;  tliut  murder  was  certainly 
not  bis  crime. 

Here  we  cannot  trace  out  the  tangle  of  alliancea  and  be- 
trayals that  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of  this  Octavian,  the 
adopted  heir  of  Julius  Ca'sar.  The  fate  of  the  chief  figures 
is  interwoven  witli  that  of  Cleopatra. 
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AlrxAiidria.  There  wer«  aonic  »alliea  und  minor  9iicoc.%<>C3,  and 
Antony  was  loud  with  cballuiij^ve  to  Octaviun  to  dwido  tho  mut- 
iter  by  perMnal  combat.  Ilcing  led  to  bclicn'c  that  Cloopatra 
bad  oommitteit  aiticide,  thix  star  of  romaooe  stabbed  himsKilf, 
but  so  ini-iTecliially  a»  to  die  liii^riniilv,  and  he  was  carried 
off  to  expire  in  h«r  presence  (-"50  b.c.). 

Plutaich'a  account  of  Anton.v.  which  was  derived  very 
largely  from  witnesfte*  who  had  seen  and  known  him,  dc«cribe« 
him  as  of  heroic  mould.  He  is  compared  to  the  denii^d  Hpi^ 
eules.  from  whom  indeed  he  chtimed  dc7>eeiit,  and  also  to  the 
Indian  Bdeehns.  There  is  a  dis^ietinf;  but  illumiuatini;  de> 
K-riptii'D  of  «  Kceiie  in  the  Senate  when  ho  atlenipted  lo  speak 
while  dnmk,  and  waa  overtaken  by  one  of  the  ieast  dignified 
conciimilflnts  of  intoxicuti<in. 

For  a  littlo  while  C'leopiitra  stiJI  clunff  lo  life,  and  perhaps 
to  the  hope  that  sho  might  reduce  Octavian  to  the  same  dirine 
r"ile  that  had  already  biMMi  played  by  Julius  (Vsar  and  Antony. 
She  had  an  interview  with  Octavian,  in  which  she  presented 
hcmelf  as  beauty  in  distre)>«  and  very  lightly  clttd.  But  when 
it  became  manifest  that  Octavian  lacked  the  goillike  spark, 
and  that  bin  care  for  her  comfort  and  welfare  was  dictated 
chiefly  by  his  desire  to  exhibit  her  in  a  triumphal  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  she  also  committed  suicide.  An 
asp  was  smUfrg^led  fo  her  past  the  Iloman  sentries,  concealed  in 
I  baMket  of  tiga.  and  by  its  fangH  .slie  died. 

Octavian  seem.s  to  have  been  almost  entirety  free  from  the 
divine  aspirations  of  Julius  CVsar  and  Antony.  He  was  neither 
God  nor  romantic  hero;  he  was  a  mnn.  He  was  a  man  of  far 
P'ealer  breadth  and  capacity  than  any  other  player  in  this  last 
act  of  the  Republican  drama  in  Rome.  All  things  considered, 
Itp  was  perbap-i  the  best  thinp  that  coiild  have  happened  to  Rome 
at  that  time.  Ho  "voluntarily  r<-sipnod  the  extraordinary  pow- 
eta  which  ho  hnd  held  since  4:!,  and,  fo  qooto  his  own  words, 
'handed  over  the  repiihlic  to  the  control  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome.'  The  old  constitntional  machinery  was  once 
more  set  in  motion;  the  senate,  assembly,  and  mapi«f rates  re- 
sumed their  fimctions,  and  Ocla\nan  himself  was  bailed  as  the 
'restorer  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  champion  of  freedom,' 
Tt  waa  not  «o  m^  to  determine  what  relation  ho  bimwlf,  tho 
actual  master  of  the  Roman  world,  should  occupy  towards 
this  revived  republic     ITis  abdication,  in  any  real  sense  o£ 
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the  word,  would  have  simpl.y  thrown  cverythiuf;  buck  into 
confusion.  The  interesla  of  peace  and  order  required  that  he 
should  retain  at  li'ast  the  anbslatitial  part  uf  his  authority;  and 
thi«  object  was  iii  fact  uccoinplitihod,  und  the  rule  of  the  vm- 
perors  founded  in  a  manner  which  has  no  parallel  in  bistort*. 
Any  revival  of  tho  kingly  titlo  was  out  of  the  quc«tioa,  and 
Octavian  bimnclf  expreesly  refused  the  dictatorship.  Xor  was 
au.T  new  ofliw  created  or  any  new  official  title  invented  for  bis 
benefit.  But  by  senate  and  people  he  was  invested  according 
to  the  old  constitutional  forms  with  certain  powers,  ai  nuny 
citi/ena  had  Iweu  before  bini,  and  so  took  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  lawfully  appointed  raadistrates  of  the  republic;  only, 
to  mark  his  pre-eiiitnent  dignity,  as  tho  first  of  them  all,  the 
senate  decreed  that  he  should  take  as  an  additional  oognomen 
that  of  '.\ufjustUH,'  while  in  common  parlance  he  was  hence- 
forth styled  rriacepa,  a  dimple  title  of  courteay,  familiar  to 
rcpublicun  u^go  and  convcyiiit;  no  other  idea  than  tiiat  of  a 
recognizH  primacy  and  precedence  over  his  fellow-citizens. 
Tho  ideal  sketched  hy  Cicero  in  his  De  B«pvhlica,  of  a  conititu- 
tiouul  president  of  a  free  n-piiblic,  was  apparently  realized; 
but  it  was  only  in  appi-arance.  For  in  fact  the  special  prt-roga- 
tives  conferred  upon  Octavian  |:avc  him  bnck  in  substance  the 
autocratic  authority  lie  had  resigned,  and  as  between  the  re* 
stored  republic  and  its  new  princeps  the  balance  of  power  waa 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  latter."  ' 
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Tn  this  manner  it  was  that  lioman  republioanium  ended  in  a 
prineeps  or  ruling  prince,  and  tho  fir»t  preat  experiment  in  a 
self-governing  community  on  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  tribe 
or  city,  collapiied  and  failed. 

The  essence  of  its  failure  wo»  that  it  coiild  not  sustain  unity. 
Tn  its  early  stage^^  its  citi<M<ns,  both  patrician  and  plpl<oifln,  had 
a  certain  tradition  of  justice  and  good  faith,  and  of  the  loyaltv 
of  all  citiKOns  to  the  law,  and  of  the  goodness  of  the  law  for  all 
citii»ns;  it  clung  to  this  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  law  and 
of  law-ahidinKTiess  nearly  into  the  first  century  B.C.  But  the 
unforeseen  invention  and  development  of  money,  the  tempta- 
tions and  disruptions  of  imperial  expiuision,  the  entantrtement  o( 
'U.  8.  Jonfs  In  Tkf  Bnoyolopixdia  BtHnnnica,  articU  "Rome.'* 
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clectorul  mctbods,  wcakoncj  and  swaiiiptid  this  tndition  by  prc- 
MDling  old  iHSiies  in  new  dii^iia^^^  under  whicJi  the  jud]{inent 
did  not  recognize  them,  and  by  enabling  men  to  be  loyal  to  tbe 
profsMions  of  citizensbip  ami  dialoyal  to  its  spirit.  The  bond 
of  tbc  Roman  i>ooplo  had  always  b«eti  a  moral  rather  than  a 
religious  bond;  their  religion  was  sacriSoiat  and  aitperetitious; 
■I  ombodied  no  such  ^rcat  ideas  of  a  divine  leader  and  of  a 
!«eied  miSHion  m  Judaiiuii  wait  developing.  As  the  idea  of 
citiienebip  failed  and  faded  before  ibe  new  occasions,  there 
remained  no  inner,  that  \»  to  say  no  real,  unity  in  the  syatem 
ut  all.  Every  man  tended  more  and  more  to  do  what  was  right 
ill  hit  own  eye*. 

Under  8iich  eonditionii  thvro  was  no  choice  between  cbooa  and 
a  return  to  monareby,  to  the  acceptance  of  some  chosen  m- 
diridiiat  as  ibo  one  unifying  will  in  tbo  state.  Of  course  in 
that  return  there  it)  always  bidden  tbe  expectation  that  the 
monarch  will  K'conie  as  it  were  magic,  will  cease  to  be  merely 
a  petty  human  being,  and  will  tiiink  and  feel  as  something 
greater  ond  more  noblo,  as  indeed  a  state  personage;  and  of 
coumc  monarchy  invuriuhiy  fails  to  satisfy  that  expectation. 
Wo  shall  glance  at  the  extent  of  this  failure  in  the  brief  review 
wo  shall  presently  inuko  of  tbe  cmperora  of  Homo.  We  shall 
find  tt  last  one  of  the  more  constructive  of  these  emperors, 
Cnnstantine  the  Great,  conscious  of  bis  own  inadequacy  aa  a 
unifying  power,  turning  to  the  faith,  the  organization,  and 
teaching  network  of  one  of  the  new  religious  movements  in 
the  empire,  to  supply  just  that  pcrmoaliug  and  correlating 
factor  in  men's  minds  that  was  so  manifestly  wiinling. 

With  Ca?sar,  tbe  civilization  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
went  back  to  monarchy,  and,  through  monarchy,  assisted  pres- 
ently by  organized  f'hristianity,  it  sought  to  acliieve  peace, 
irighteoiisue»#,  happine;>s,  and  world  order  for  close  upon  viglitecn 
centuries.  Then  almost  eiuldenly  it  began  reverting  (o  repub- 
licanism, first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another,  and,  assisted 
by  the  new  powers  of  printing  und  the  press  and  of  organized 
^ncral  education,  and  by  tbe  noiversalisl  religious  ideas  in 
which  the  world  had  been  soaked  fur  generations,  it  seems  now 
(0  have  resumed  again  tlie  effort  to  create  a  republican  world- 
itate  and  a  world-wide  scheme  of  economic  righloousncM  which 
the  Romans  had  insdc  so  prematurely  and  in  which  they  liad 
•0  utterly  and  disastrously  failed. 
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Ccrtftin  coiiditioiiA.  wc  iir«  now  bofnnuinK  to  perceive,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  sut^h  a  creation ;  conditions  which  it  t» 
inconceivable  that  any  pro-Christian  Boman  could  haw  regarded 
aft  possible.  Wo  muy  still  think  the  nttainnient.  of  iUvft^  condh 
tiona  a  vastly  lahoriona  and  difficult  and  tniocrtain  nndertakin^, 
hnt  we  understand  that  the  attempt  inu»l  be  niiido  beciiuso  no 
other  proBpCrt  before  us  give*  even  a  promise  of  happinesH  or 
-wlf-rcspect  or  prpsert'ation  of  our  kind.  The  first  of  tliest'  dm- 
ditioua  is  that  there  should  lie  a  common  political  idea  in  the 
minds  of  ail  men,  an  idea  of  the  state  thought  of  a»  the  personal 
poescssion  of  each  individual  and  as  the  backbone  fact  of  hi« 
»Hirtni>  of  duties.  h\  the  vnrly  day»  of  Home,  when  it  waa  a 
little  visible  stale,  twenty  miles  square,  such  notions  could  be 
and  wore  developed  in  children  in  tlicir  homes,  and  hy  what 
they  saw  and  heard  of  the  political  lives  of  their  fathers;  but  in 
A  larger  country  such  as  Rome  had  already  become  before  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  tboro  waa  a  need  of  nn  organized  teaching 
of  iIk-  history,  of  tbo  main  laws,  and  of  the  general  inteniions 
of  the  state  towanla  everyone  if  this  moral  unity  was  to  be 
niainiained.  But  the  need  waa  never  realized,  and  no  attempt 
at  any  such  leaching  was  ever  made.  At  the  lime  it  could 
not  bare  been  mada  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  could  have 
been  madet  The  knowledge  was  not  there,  and  there  existed 
no  cluiw  from  which  the  needed  teaebere  could  bo  drawn  and 
uo  conception  of  an  orgaBcuitian  for  any  such  ayatematic  moral 
and  intellectual  training  aa  the  teaching  organization  of  Chria- 
tiaiiity,  with  its  creeds  and  catechiama  and  sermons  and  con- 
firmations, presently  snpplied. 

Moreover,  wo  know  nowiidays  that  even  u  universal  education 
of  this  sort  aiipplics  only  the  hasi«  for  a  healthy  republican 
state.  Next  to  education  tltLn-  must  come  abundant,  prompt, 
nud  truthful  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  state,  and 
frank  and  free  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  time.  Even  nowa- 
days these  functions  are  performed  only  very  imperfectly  and 
badly  by  tbe  pre»fl  wc  have  nnd  hy  our  publicists  and  politicians ; 
hut  badly  tlmugli  it  is  done,  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  done  at  alt  argues  that  it  may  ultimately  be  done  well. 
In  the  Roman  slate  it  was  not  even  attempted.  The  Roman 
citizen  got  his  poHtieal  facts  from  rumour  and  the  occasional 
orator.    He  8t<x>d  wedged  in  the  fonim,  imperfectly  bearing  a 
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dUtiiiit  Hjteaker.     He  probably  miscotux-ived  every  issue  upon 
which  ho  voted. 

And  of  tlio  moiistixHiM  iiielTectivciiess  nf  the  Roman  voting 
system  we  have  already  writtco. 

Unublu  ti>  siirinoiiiit  or  remove  these  ulMladoti  lu  a  sane  tiud 
effrative  popular  govenunent,  tJio  polilical  instiincu  ot  the  Itu- 
man  mind  turucd  towards  moiuiixrhy.  But  it  vrus  uot  muuarchy 
of  tlie  later  European  type,  not  Iwreditary  monarchy,  wliidi 
wait  now  installed  iii  Komc.  The  prtncepa  wus  really  like  an 
American  war-time  presidcnl.  hnt  lie  wits  elected  not  for  four 
years  hut  for  life,  he  was  aWe  to  appoint  senators  inslesd  of 
being  rftstriiineil  by  un  elected  seualc,  and  with  a  rabble  pop- 
ular meeting  in  the  place  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He 
wiks  alik>  ponlifex  maximus,  chief  of  tho  ttucrilicial  pricHts,  a 
function  unknown  at  Washington;  and  in  practice  it  became 
usual  for  him  to  dcsiguato  and  train  his  succesHor  and  to  aelect 
for  that  honour  a  »on  or  nil  adopted  floii  or  a  near  relation  whom 
ho  could  trust.  The  power  of  tlie  prinetps  was  in  itself  eiioi^ 
uione  to  entrust  to  llie  hniids  of  a  single  man  without  any  ade- 
quate checks,  hut  it  was  further  enhanced  by  the  tradition  of 
monarch- wo FHhip  which  had  now  eprcad  out  from  Hgvpt  over 
the  entire  llellenixcd  east,  and  which  was  coming  to  Rome  in 
the  head  of  cTOry  Orieutal  slave  and  immigrant.  By  natural 
and  inijMTceptihii-  degree*  Ibo  idea  of  the  god-eniperor  came 
to  dominate  the  whole  Romanized  world. 

Only  one  thing  presently  remained  to  remind  the  god-omperor 
that  be  was  mortal,  ami  that  was  the  army.  The  god-emperor 
was  never  safe  upon  the  Olympus  of  the  Palatine  lUII  at  Rome. 
He  was  only  pcciiro  white  be  was  the  beloved  onplnin  of  his 
legiona  And  as  a  consequence  only  the  hardworking  empororv 
who  kept  thoir  logionit  active  antl  in  cloae  tottcli  with  tliemselvee 
had  long  reigns.  The  sword  overhung  the  emperor  and  spurred 
him  to  incossunt  activity.  If  he  left  things  to  his  generals,  one 
of  thoflo  generals  presently  replaced  him.  This  spur  was  p*r- 
haps  the  redeeming  feature  of  tlie  Roman  Imperial  systein.  In 
the  greater,  eompacter,  and  securer  empire  of  China  there  wus 
not  the  same  need  of  legions,  and  so  there  was  not  the  same 
swift  end  for  buy  or  di!Kti|>ated  or  juvenile  monarchs  that  over- 
took such  types  in  Rome. 
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E  O-rESARS  BETWEEN  TUE  SEA  AND  THE  GREAT 
PLAINS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 

1.  A  Short  Calaloijuf  of  ^m/wiw*.  §  2.  RomaA  Civiliza- 
tion at  Us  /ieitilh.  §  -i.  LimHafiotu' of  (A**  Roman  Mind. 
S  4.  The  Stir  of  the  (irtat  Plains.  §  S.  The  Wtstvm  (Iruf 
Roman)  Empire  Crumples  Up.  g  6.  Tk«  Eaxttim  (revived 
llelimic)  Kmpire. 
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WESTERN  wriierfl  are  apt,  tbroiigh  their  petriotio  pre- 
diapositioDs,  to  overeat iniate  the  organ iiiai ion,  oivilix- 
infj  work,  and  security  of  tlic  absolutv  muuarcb.y  that 
established  itself  in  Koine  after  the  aeceaaion  of  Aiijin^Iu.'*  ('it-Miir. 
From  it  wo  durive  the  political  tradiliona  of  Hrit»in,  France, 
SpaiD,  QormiiRy,  and  Jtiily,  and  thceo  couiitries  loom  big  in  tltu 
pcrapertivM  of  European  writers.  By  the  scale  of  a  world  his- 
loPr'  thu  Kouiun  Empire  ccusce  to  sci-m  so  ovem'holiniugly  im- 
portant. It  lasted  al)out  four  centuries  in  nil  before  it  wu»  com- 
plotety  ahaltered.  Tho  liyzanliuv  Empire  was  no  frvnuino  con- 
tJnuatiau  of  it ;  it  waft  a  rceumptioa  of  the  Hellenic  Empire  of 
Alejcaudcr ;  it  spoke  Greek ;  its  muaarch  had  a  Roman  title  no 
doubt,  but  »o  for  tliat  matter  had  the  lato  Tsar  of  But^ria. 
During  ita  four  centuries  of  life  the  empire  of  Rome  had  phases 
of  diviition  and  complete  chaos ',  its  prosperous  yearn,  if  tbey  are 
gathered  together  and  added  up,  do  not  amount  in  all  to  a 
couple  of  centuries.  t'cmpHreil  with  the  (|uict  steady  cxpiin- 
aion,  the  security,  and  the  civilizing;  ta!>k  of  the  contemporary 
C'hincHo  Kmpire,  or  with  Kf^^ypt  bclweea  4000  and  lUOO  a.c, 
or  with  Sumeria  before  the  Semitic  conquest,  ihi^  amounts  to 
■  mvro  incident  in  history.  The  Persian  Empire  of  Cyrus 
•gain,  which  reached  from  the  Hcile^pinit  to  the  Indus,  bad  as 
high  a  standard  of  civilization ;  and  it&  homeland.'*  remained  un- 
conquered  and  fairly  prosperous  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
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1*8  prcdecMSor,  tbe  Median  Gmpirp,  had  Piidiired  for  liilf  a 
ceniiirr.  After  ii  brief  Bubmcrgviicv  l>v  Aluuiiidc-r  tho  Urcat, 
it  rose  again  as  the  Sekiicid  Kmpirc,  wliich  endiiT«(!  for  Mm« 
centuries.  Tbr  SolciR-id  dominion  stiran):  at  last  to  the  ^e*l 
of  the  Etiphratcfl,  and  bpcBine  &  part  nf  llie  Roman  Kiupirc; 
but  PtTsia,  revived  by  the  I'arthlsua  as  a  now  Persian  Empire, 
RrHt  under  the  Ar^Acids  and  then  under  tho  Bassauids,  outlived 
the  empire  of  Rome.  The  Sassanida  rep«'atc(il.v  carried  war 
into  the  Bj'Kiintino  Empire,  and  liold  the  line  uf  the  Euphrates 
ateadfastly.  In  616  a.ik  under  Chosmes  II,  they  were  holding 
Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Kgypt,  and  threnteuing  tho  HeUw* 
pent.  Bnt  there  lias  been  no  tradition  to  keep  alive  the  plorlcs 
of  the  SasHanids.  The  roputation  of  Home  has  flourished 
through  the  prosperity  of  her  heirs.  The  tradition  of  Rotne 
is  crcater  than  its  reality. 

HiKtory  dietingiiiehea  two  chief  groups  of  Koman  emperors 
who  were  great  administrators.  The  first  of  tlie»e  groups 
bepan  with: — 

vXugiiBtiiB  CVsar  (27  b,c.  to  14  a,d.),  the  Octavian  of  tho 
previous  seotiou,  who  worked  bard  at  the  rcoi^nizatioo  of  the 
provincial  govemmenta  and  at  finaneial  reform.  He  estab- 
lished a  certain  tradition  of  lawfulness  and  honesty  in  the 
bureaucracy,  and  ho  restrained  the  more  nion*troufl  comiptious 
and  tyranniefl  by  giving  the  provincial  citizen  the  rij;ht  to  ap- 
peal to  Cwsar.  But  ho  fixed  the  P^iiropean  boundaries  of  the 
empire  alon^  the  Rliine  and  Dnnnbe,  so  leaving  Gennany,  vhich 
is  the  necessary  backbone  of  a  safe  and  pni^perous  Europe,  to 
barbariifm;  and  he  made  a  »imiliir  limitiition  in  the  enrt  at  the 
Kuphrates,  leaving  Armenia  independent,  to  be  a  cunxlant  bone 
of  contention  with  the  Arsacida  and  SiiM^tanidfl.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  considered  that  he  was  fixing  the  final  boundario« 
of  the  empire  along  these  lines,  or  whether  be  tlioitpht  it  desir- 
able to  consolidate  for  some  years  before  any  further  attempts 
at  expansion. 

Tiberius  (14  to  87  a.d.)  h  nho  described  as  a  capable  raler, 
but  he  became  intensely  unpopular  in  Rome,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  addicted  to  grosn  and  abominiible  viccf-.  Bnt  bis 
indulgence  in  these  nud  his  persnnal  tyrannies  and  cnielties  did 
not  interfere  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  erapirfe  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  him ;  nearly  all  oar  sotirces  of  infonnation  are 
tnanifeatly  hostile  to  htm. 
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Caligula  (37  to  41  A.D.)  was  insane,  but  the  empire  carried 
on  during  four  vears  of  CKcentricit,v  ut  iU  liciid.  Fiuullv  ht; 
WIS  miirdored  in  his  palace  hy  Iiia  serTants,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  iin  attempt  to  restore  the  seuatorial  gDveruneot,  an 
attempt  which  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  houa^old 
lemons. 

Claudius  (41  Ut  54  a.».),  the  uucle  of  CsH^Ia,  upon  whom 
tlie  choice  of  the  soldiers  fell,  was  personally  uncouth,  hut  be 
seems  to  have  been  a  hardworking  and  fairly  capable  admin- 
istrator. Ho  advanow!  the  weeitward  boundary  of  the  empire  bv 
aniii'xiiijr  the  southern  half  of  Britain.  lie  was  poisoned  by 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  his  adopted  son,  Nero,  and  a  woman 
of  great  cliami  mid  force  of  character. 

Nero  (oi  to  68  a.d.),  like  Tiberius,  is  credited  with  mon- 
strous vices  and  cruelties,  but  the  empire  hud  aix^uirod  suilicient 
momentum  to  carry  oa  through  his  fourtaen  years  of  power. 
Ho  certainly  murdered  his  devoted  but  troublvtsome  mother  and 
his  wife,  the  latter  as  a  mark  of  devotion  to  a  lady,  Poppcra, 
irho  then  married  him;  but  the  domestic  infelicities  of  the 

esars  aro  no  part  of  mir  present  story.  The  reader  greedy 
for  criminal  particulars  must  go  to  the  classical  source,  Sue- 
tonius. These  various  CV'sars  and  their  succcttson  and  their 
womeiikiud  were  probably  no  worse  esscutially  than  most  weal. 
nu<l  pn.'i.iiaiinte  human  heingtt,  but  they  hnd  no  real  rclij^on, 
being  themselves  godif;  they  had  no  wido  knowledge  on  which 
to  build  high  ambitions,  their  women  wero  ficrco  and  ofteu 
illiterate,  and  they  were  under  no  restraints  of  law  or  custom. 
They  were  surrounded  by  creatures  ready  to  stimulate  tlieir 
slightest  wishes  and  to  translate  iJx'ir  vtigne^t  inipule«  into 
action.  What  are  more  passing  black  thoughts  and 
angry  impulses  with  most  of  us  became  therefore  deeds 
with  them.  Before  a  man  condemns  Hero  as  a  different 
species  of  being  from  himself,  he  should  examine  bis  own  secret 
thoughts  very  carefully.  Svnt  became  intensely  unpopular  In 
Rome,  and  it  ii«  interesting  to  note  that  he  beeame  unpopular 
not  because  he  murdered  and  poisoned  his  intimate  relations, 
but  bL<L-ausc  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Britain  under  a 
certain  Queen  Boadicea,  and  the  Roman  forces  suffered  a  great 
disaster  (61  a.d.),  and  because  there  was  a  doalructivo  e«nh- 
quake  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Roman  population,  true  to  its 
Etruscan  streak,  never  religious  and  always  superstitious,  did 
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not  mind  a  wii'kwl  Ciwuir,  bul  it  did  object  stronply  to  an 
uii propitious  fine.  The  Spanish  ie^inna  mse  in  iiiAurrwtioit 
under  an  elderly  gi-ntrul  of  scii-eiitv-flirot',  Galhu,  whom  lho.v 
uccluiinvd  citiprmr.  ITe  Advtt»r(>d  iipni  Kom©  oarried  in 
a  litter.  Nero,  hopokws  of  eupport,  committed  suicido 
(68  A.D.). 
Onllw,  howevrr,  waa  only  one  of  a  group  of  would-be  «n- 
erors.  The  peiU'raU  in  cummuud  of  the  Ithine  legioim,  the 
Palatinu  troop,   and   tho  oaslcrii   aniii*;*.   eoch   attempted   to 

tmir-e  power.     Home  saw  four  eiuperors  in  a  year,  Galba,  Ollio, 

WitoHuA,  and  Vetipasiaii;  tho  fourth,  Vcapasian  (69-79  a.d.), 
from  tJie  eastern  command,  bad  the  firmest  grip,  and  held  and 
ept  the  prizo.  But  with  Nero  tho  lino  of  Ctosars  bom  or 
aiM>pt«d  ended.  Ca>aar  eeaHe<l  to  be  the  family  name  of  the 
Boman  emperors  and  became  a  title,  Divus  OBaar.  the  Ciesar 

|,fad.    Tho  monarcliy  took  a  atep  forward  towards  orientalism  by 
an  increaaed  tnaietence  upon  the  worship  of  the  ruler. 
Veapasian  (69  to  79  A.n.)  and  bis  sonx  Titua  (79  a.d.)  and 

rDomitian  (81  a.d.)  mnBtitute,  aa  it  were,  a  second  dynasty, 
the  Flavian;  then  after  tho  ascAKeinution  of  Domitian  came 
a  group  of  emperors  related  to  ono  another  not  by  blood,  but 
bv  adoption,  the  adoptive  pniprmrs.  Nerva  (96  a.d.)  was  the 
first  of  this  lino,  and  Triijan  C-*^  \.t>.)  the  second.  They  were 
followed  by  the  indefatipibic  Madriiin  (117  A.n,),  Antotiimis 
?iu8  (138  A.D.),  and  Mbivus  Aureliiis  (ICl  to  180  A.n.). 
Tndor  both  tho  Flavians  and  the  Antonino«  the  boun- 
dariea  of  the  empire  crept  forward  afpiin.  North  Britain 
waa  annexed  in  84  a.ij.,  (ho  anf{Io  of  the  Khine  and 
l>aniiW  was  filled  in,  and  what  i»  now  Trnu.'tylvania  was  made 
into  a  new  province,  Dacia.  Trajan  abo  invaded  ParUiia 
and  annexed  Annenia,  Aftsyria,  and  Mesopotamin.  ITnder  hia 
nile  the  empire  reached  its  raaxinium  extent,  Tladrinn.  hia 
meapeaor,  whb  of  n  cnulious  and  rutraotilo  disposition.  He  aban- 
doned theao  new  eastern  concineetn  of  Trnjan'si,  and  he  also 
Abandoned  North  Britain.  lie  adopted  the  Chinese  idea  of 
tliv  liniiiing  wall  a^in.«L  barbarism,  tin  exocllent  idc*  »o  long 
HH  tho  pressure  of  population  on  the  iniperial  side  of  the  wall 
is  greater  than  the  prrxsiire  fnmi  without,  but  worthless  othe^ 
wiM.  He  built  Hadrian*!)  wall  ncroM  Itritaiu,  and  a  palisade 
I)etween  Ibo  Khine  and  the  Danulie.  Tho  full  tide  of  Roman 
expansion  was  past,  and  in  tho  rei^  of  his  siicceflsor  the  North 
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European  frontier  wiu  alrrad*!'  actively  oii  die  defenaire  againat 
the  aggression  of  Teutonic  and  Slxviv  tribes. 

Murcus  AureliuA  Antoninus  is  one  of  tboae  figures  in  hUtorv 
about  which  men  differ  widely  und  iuteuecty.  To  SM>n»>  critici 
lie  Bcem»  to  liavo  hvcn  a  priggish  pernon ;  ho  dabbled  in  re- 
ligions, and  took  a  pii-ii-'ii re  in  eanduciiug  priestly  ccretnotiie^ 
tu  priestly  garments — u  disposition  offen.>«ivtt  to  common  mi'n 
— and  they  resent  his  a)leg<^d  failure  to  restrain  bke  wickedne!«4 
of  bis  wife  Faustina.  The  atorie*  <if  hii*.  douicwtic  inffli<.'ity, 
however,  rest  im  no  very  good  foundations,  though  certainly 
his  son  Commodus  was  a  startling  person  for  a  pK>d  home  to 
produce.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  unquestionably  a  devored 
and  indnstrious  pmpvror,  holding  social  order  together  tlirouicb 
a  series  of  di*astr'iits  yeart>  of  vile  weather,  great  floods,  failing 
harvests  and  famine,  barbaric  raids  and  revolts,  and  At  last  a 
terrible  uiiiveri^il  pestilence.  Says  K,  W,  Fnrrar,  qnnted  in  the 
Eixcyclopadia  Britannica,  "lie  regarded  himself  as  being,  in 
fact,  the  ser^-ant  of  all.  The  registry  of  the  citizens,  the  sup- 
pression of  litigatinn.  the  elevation  of  public  morals,  the  care 
of  minors,  the  retrcuehmcnt  of  public  expenses,  the  limitation 
of  gladiatorial  games  and  »ihows,  the  care  of  roads,  the  restora- 
tion of  senatorial  priviluge«,  the  Bpix>intnicnt  of  none  but  worthy 
raagistratcs,  even  iho  regiilaiion  of  street  traffic,  these  and 
nunibcrlces  other  duties  so  completely  al)«orlH-d  bis  attention 
that,  in  spite  of  inditrereiit  beallh,  lliey  often  kept  hiin  at 
severe  labour  from  ejirly  momin);  till  long  after  midniffbt.  His 
position,  indeed,  often  nocensitnled  his  preseuce  at  f;aini>s  and 
shows;  but  on  these  occasions  \w  occupied  himself  either  in 
reading,  or  lieini;  read  to,  or  in  writing  notes.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  held  that  nothing  should  he  d->no  hastily,  and 
that,  few  crimes  were  worse  than  waste  of  time." 

But  it  is  not  by  these  induatries  tbat  he  is  now  remembered, 
lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  e-xponents  of  the  .Stoical  philosopliy. 
and  in  biii  Meditations,  jotted  down  iu  camp  and  court,  he  lini' 
put  so  much  of  a  human  soul  on  record  as  to  raise  up  for 
himself  in  each  generation  a  fresh  series  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Witb  the  death  of  Miireus  AureUus  this  phase  of  unity  and 
comparatively  good  govoniment  cnme  to  an  end.  and  bis  son 
Commodus  iuaugumted  an  age  of  disorder.  Practically  the 
empire  bad  been  nt  peace  within  itself  for  two  hundred  yeara. 
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Xow  for  a  buii<irL-d  yours  the  »tutleut  i>f  liomua  hUtory  must 
maater  the  various  ci-iminolo^'  uf  u  iiiinil>cr  of  iimdoquate  em- 
penira,  whUv  tlie  frontier  cnuobk-d  aad  receded  under  bar 
bariaB  prenure.  One  or  two  imntoe  only  eecm  to  he  the  name* 
of  able  mon:  such  were  Scptimius  Sevenie,  Aiirelian.  nnd  Pro- 
buL  Septimius  Sc\'ttrus  was  a  Curtliui;iiii»n,  and  bis  itistor 
was  never  able  to  master  Latin.  She  conducted  bvr  Komait 
houtehold  in  tbe  Punic  laniruaee,  which  must  have  made  Cato 
the  elder  turn  in  his  grave,  liio  rest  of  tho  emperors  of  this 
period  wore  chiefly  adventurers  too  unimportant  to  the  f^ucral 
scheme  of  things  fur  us  to  note.  At  times  there  were  separate 
emperors  ruling  iu  difTerent  parts  of  tbe  distracted  empire. 
From  our  present  point  of  view  the  Emperor  Decius,  who  was 
defeated  and  kill^  during  a  fcreat  raid  of  the  Goiha  into 
Tbrare  iu  351  a.t>.,  and  the  Kniperur  Vnlcriun.  who,  together 
with  the  great  city  of  Antiocb,  was  captured  by  the  Sassanid 
Shall  of  Persia  in  2R0  a.n.,  aro  worthy  uf  notice  hocaueo  tlioy 
mark  the  insecurity  of  the  whole  Roman  system,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  outer  prcasure  upon  it.  So,  too,  is  Claudius,  "the 
Conqueror  of  the  Goths,"  because  ho  ffainetl  a  jcreat  vietnry 
over  these  people  at  Nieb  in  Serbia  (270  a.d.),  and  because  be 
died,  lilte  Pericles,  of  the  plflp'e. 

Through  all  tliese  centuries  intermittent  pestileucea  were 
playiofT  a  part  in  wciikcnint;  rucoa  and  altering  social  coudi- 
tiona,  a  part  that  has  still  to  be  properly  worked  out  by  histo- 
rians. Tbero  was,  for  instance^  «  great  pla^ic  throughout  the 
empire  betweeu  tbe  years  164  and  180  A.n.  in  the  reigit  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  probably  did  much  to  dieor- 
ganue  aooial  life  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed the  Bccesaiuu  of  Conunodus.  This  same  pestilence  dev- 
astated China,  as  wo  shall  note  in  §  4  of  tbia  chapter. .  Con- 
siderable fluctuations  of  climate  bad  also  been  going  on  in  the 
Srat  and  svcond  contiiriM,  producing  stresws  and  aliiftings  of 

Kpulation,  who»e  force  historians  linve  still  to  appraise.  But 
fore  wo  go  on  to  toll  of  the  irruptions  of  tlio  barbarians  and 
the  attempts  of  such  later  emperors  as  Dioolotian  [284  a.i>.) 
and  Constantine  the  Great  (312  a.d.)  to  hold  together  the  heav- 
ing and  splitting  vessel  uf  the  state,  wc  tnu^t  dcverihi^  something 
of  the  conditions  of  human  life  in  the  Roman  Empire  during 
its  two  renturie*  of  prosperity. 
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'The  impulk-nt  reuder  of  history  niKy  be  dispoied  to  count 
the  two  conturitnt  of  order  tM.>tween  27  b.c.  and  IBO  x.d.  aa 
iimou^  the  wtti>tcd  (i])porliinitics  of  mftukitid.  It  wus  an  iigs 
of  spending  rather  than  of  creation,  ati  age  of  architecture  and 
trado  in  whioh  the  rich  grew  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  and 
the  mill  and  spirit  of  man  dooayed.  Looked  at  ouporflcialty, 
as  a  man  might  have  looked  at.  it  from  an  aeroplane  a  coupio 
of  thousand  foct  in  the  air,  there  was  a  considerable  flourish 
of  prosperity.  Everywhere,  from  York  to  Cytene  and  from 
Lisbon  to  Amioch,  ho  would  have  noted  larf^  and  weil-built 
cities,  with  temples,  tlieatrea,  amphitheatres,  markets,  and  the 
like;  tliouEandfi  of  euch  cities,  supplied  by  great  aqueducts  and 
served  hy  Rplendid  lii^h  rondfl,  whose  stately  remains  astonish 
UB  to  this  day.  He  would  have  noted  an  abundant  cultivation, 
and  have  soared  too  high  to  discover  that  this  cultivation  was 
the  grudging  work  of  slaves.  Upon  the  Aledtlerranean  and  tiie 
Red  Sea  a  considerable  traflic  would  Xm  vieihie;  and  the  sight  of 
two  ships  alongside  each  other  would  not  at  that  altitude  rev< 
the  fact  that  one  was  a  pirate  and  plundering  tlie  otlier. 

And  even  if  the  observer  came  down  to  a  closer  serutinji 
there  would  still  he  much  accumulated  improvement  to  note. 
There  hud  hcen  a  softening'  of  manners  and  a  general  rviiuenient 
since  the  days  of  Julius  Ciesar.  With  this  there  had  beeo  a 
real  increase  of  humane  fcoUng,  During  the  period  of  tlie 
Antonines,  lawafortlie  protection  of  slaves  from  extreme  cnielty 
came  into  exitftence,  and  it  was  no  lon-^r  permissible  to  sell  them 
to  ihe  gladiatorial  schools.  Not  only  were  the  cities  outwardly 
more  splendidly  built,  hut  within  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
there  had  been  great  advances  in  the  art  of  decoration.  The 
grosa  feasting,  animal  indulgence,  and  vulgar  display  of  the 
earlier  days  of  Ifoman  prosperity  were  now  tempered  by  a 
certain  refinement.  Dress  had  become  richer,  finer,  and  more 
beautiful.  There  was  a  great  trade  in  silk  with  remote  China, 
for  the  mulberry-treo  and  the  silkworm  had  not  yet  begun  to 
move  west.  liy  the  time  silk  had  ended  its  long  and  varied 
journey  to  Gome  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Vet  it  was 
lUed  ainmdantly,  and  tliere  was  a  steady  flow  of  the  precious 
metals  eastward  in  exehanf^.  There  had  been  very  considerable 
advances  in  gastronomy  and  the  arts  of  cuteriaiument.    Fetn>> 
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tuua  (IcKrilxrs  a  fuuat  given  by  s  wi-altlty  man  under  th«  early 
C'Kiiars,  a  reiiiarkahle  succesflion  of  «ourMM,  wmv  ddicioue,  some 
amazing,  excvcdiuf  au%'tlnDg  tliat  even  tbe  aplendours  and 
imaginaiioii  of  modern  X«w  York  could  produce;  and  the 
festival  waa  varied  by  music  and  by  displays  o(  tightTopo 
dancing,  jtigglinfc  Homeric  recitations,  and  the  Uk&  There 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  what  we  niuy  detcribo  as  "rich 
men's  culture"  ihrougbout  the  empire.  Books  were  far  more 
plentiinl  iban  tliey  bud  bocn  before  the  time  of  the  Cssars. 
Men  prided  themaelves  upon  their  libraries,  even  when  tbe  carca 
and  rcttponsibilities  of  properly  made  them  too  busy  to  fcive 
their  literiiry  treasures  initcn  more  than  a  pasaini;  cxatninalion. 
The  knuwlcdRe  of  Greek  spread  eastward  and  of  Latin  west- 
wiird,  and  if  the  proniin<.-nt  men  of  this  or  that  British  or 
Gallic  city  lacked  any  profound  Greek  culture  themselves,  they 
could  alwa^-s  turn  to  some  slave  or  other,  whose  learning  ha<t 
bceu  ^laranleod  of  tbe  higlteat  quality  by  tbe  sliivo-dealer,  to 
nipply  the  deficiency. 

Iho  generation  of  Cato  had  dospiscd  Greeks  and  tbe  Greek 
language,  but  now  all  that  was  changed.  Tbe  prestige  of  Greek 
Icarniuj*  of  an  approved  and  eettled  type  was  as  high  in  the 
Rome  of  Antoninus  Pius  as  it.  was  in  the  Oxford  and  CuiU' 
bridge  of  Victorian  England.  The  Greek  scholar  received  the 
Mme  miztnrc  of  unintcllii^nt  deference  and  practical  contempt. 
ThiTO  was  a  very  considernble  amount  of  Greek  scholarsbip, 
and  of  written  criticism  and  eommcntarj-.  Indeed  there  was  bo 
great  an  admiration  for  flrock  k'H«r«  as  »lmo3t  completely 
to  destroy  the  Greek  spirit;  and  the  recorded  obsen'ations  of 
Arietotlo  were  valued  so  highly  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to 
imitate  his  o^anizntion  of  further  inquiry,  tt  is  noteworthy 
that  while  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek  fell  like  aecd  upon 
stony  soil  in  the  Koman  world,  ho  was,  in  Syrian  and  Arabic 
translations,  immensely  stimulating  to  the  Ariibie  civilization 
of  a  thousand  years  later.  Nor  were  the  ffstlietio  cluima  of 
Lntin  nejilei-led  in  this  heyday  of  Greek  enidition.  As  Oreoco 
had  bor  epics  and  so  forth,  the  Unmans  felt  that  tliey,  too,  must 
have  their  epics.  The  age  of  Angmttus  was  an  n^e  of  imitative 
literatura  Virgil  in  the  JEnnid  aftt  himself  modestly  but  rcso- 
Intcly,  and  with  an  elegant  sort  of  Bucccsfifulnesa,  to  parallel 
the  Odtjxti-y  and  Iliad. 

All  this  wide-Epread  culture  of  the  wealthy  householder  la  to 
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the  credit  of  tlic  early  Roinnn  Empire,  and  Gibbon  makea  tbe 
moet  of  it  in  the  EUtrnv  review  of  the  age  of  llio  Antoniucs  vritb 
which  ho  opciiH  hid  Detline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
d««ign  for  that  great  work  dcnmndod  u  prolutle  of  Bplendour  fnct 
tranquillity.  But  ho  waa  far  too  shrewd  and  subtle  not  to 
qualify  Lis  iippnr(>nt  approval  of  the  conditions  he  describes. 
"Under  the  Koman  Kmpire,"  he  writes,  "the  labour  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  iiigenioiiA  pcopio  was  variotidy  hut  incessantly 
employed  in  the  sen'ice  <if  the  rich.  In  their  drcM,  their  tiihli>, 
their  houws,  and  their  fumitun-,  the  faTOurites  of  fortiuio  united 
every  refinement  of  convenience,  of  elej^nce,  and  of  splendour, 
whatever  could  soothe  their  pride,  or  gratify  their  senauality. 
Such  roll iieinc lit s,  tinder  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been 
severely  arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every  age;  and  it  might 
perhaps  ho  more  conducive  to  tho  virtue,  aa  well  as  happiness, 
of  mankind,  if  all  possessed  tlie  necessaries,  and  none  tlie  super- 
fluttifa  of  life.  But  in  the  prosent  imperfect  condition  of  m 
Bociely,  luxury,  ihuiigh  it  may  proceed  fmni  vice  or  folly,  aecms  ■ 
to  be  the  only  means  that  can  corre(>t  the  unequal  d  in!  ri billion 
of  prnpcrty.  The  diligent  mechanic  and  the  skilful  artist,  _ 
who  have  obtained  no  ah^re  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  fl 
a  voluntary*  lax  from  the  possessors  of  laud;  and  tho  latter  arc 
prompted,  by  a  i^cnse  of  interest,  to  improve  th(»o  e:*tales,  with 
whose  produce  they  may  purchase  additional  pleasure.  This  fl 
operation,  the  particular  olfecJB  of  which  are  felt  in  wery  soci-  ™ 
ety,  acted  witli  nnich  more  diffuse  energy  in  the  Itoninn  world. 
The  provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of  tlicir  u'caltb, 
if  tho  manufactures  and  commerce  of  luxury  had  not  inscn- 
sibly  restored  to  the  industrious  subjects  tho  sums  which  wcro 
exacted  from  them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of  Home." 
And  so  on,  with  a  sting  of  satire  in  every  fold  of  tho  florid 
deecription. 

If  wo  look  a  little  more  widely  than  r  hovering  aert^lane  can 
do  nt  the  movement  of  races  upon  the  earth,  or  a  little  more  fl 
closely  than  an  inspection  of  streets,  uraphithcatres,  end  ban- 
quets goes,  into  the  snnls  and  tboiighta  of  men,  we  shall  find 
that  this  impressive  display  of  material  prfrtpcrity  is  merely 
tho  shining  garment  of  a  polity  blind  to  things  without  and 
things  within,  and  blind  to  the  futnret  If,  for  instance,  wc 
oomparc  the  two  ecuturies  of  Koman  ascendancy  utid  opportu- 
nity, tlie  first  and  second  cmturiea  A.D.,  frith  the  two  centuries 
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of  Greek  uiid  Hellenio  life  beginniiig  about  iHQ  b.c.  with  ttic 
Boprtmacy  of  TtTicIea  in  AthoDs,  we  arc  amazed  by- — we  can- 
»«  call  it  an  inferiority,  it  in  a  complete  absence  o£  MJcncc.  The 
iDonriousness  of  the  Itoman  rich  and  the  Itoman  rulern  was  more 
miaaiTO  and  monumeutal  even  than  thvir  arubitocturc. 

In  one  fit'M  of  knowleilgo  partii-iitarly  wo  niifjlil  Imvo  ex- 
pected tho  Hutiiuus  to  have  boon  slort  and  enterprUiug,  and 
that  was  geogrnphy.  Their  politionl  interests  demanded  a 
steadfast  in<]niry  into  the  stato  of  affairs  beyond  tlieir  fron- 
tiera,  and  yet  tluit  iiiqnir^-  was  iM-vor  inado.  There  is  prae- 
tically  no  literature  of  Itomnn  travel  beyond  the  imperial  limits, 
no  such  keen  and  curions  accoimts  ax  licrodotus  ^ves  of  tlie 
S«j-thians,  tho  Africnnx,  and  tho  like.  There  is  nothinf;  in 
Latin  to  compare  with  the  early  descriptions  of  India  and 
Siberia  that  aro  to  bo  fonnd  in  (.!liiiic-Mc.  The  Komaa  IdKious 
went  at  one  time  into  Scotland,  yet  there  remains  no  really 
intelligent  aoocunt  of  Plots  or  Scoti!,  much  loM  any  glance 
at  the  Bens  beyond.  Sncb  explorations  as  tliose  of  Hanno  or 
Pharaoh  Neclio  soL'm  to  huvo  boeu  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Itoninn  inuiptiutioii.  It  is  prubable  that  after  the  de- 
gtructioQ  of  Carthage  the  amount  of  shippiug  that  wont  out 
into  tito  Atlantic  thn^ugh  tho  Straits  of  Gihraliar  fell  to  incoa- 
siderable  proportions.  Still  more  impossible  in  this  world  of 
vulgar  wealth,  eoslawd  intelligence,  and  bun-aucratie  rule  was 
nny  further  develo^uent  of  the  astronomy  and  physiography  of 
Alexandria.  The  Romans  do  not  seem  even  to  bare  inquired 
what  manner  of  men  wove  the  silk  and  prepared  the  spices  or 
collected  the  amber  and  the  pearls  that  came  into  their  mar- 
keto.  Yet  the  chiinueU  of  imiuiry  were  "pen  and  easy;  path- 
ways led  in  every  direction  to  tlio  most  convenient  "jumpin^ijff 
places"  for  explorers  it  is  pos«ible  to  imagine. 

"The  most  remote  eoiintrie»  of  the  ancient  world  were  ran- 
sacked to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicscy  of  Kome.  The  forests 
of  Scythia  alTonled  snnio  vnluahle  furs.  Amber  was  broagbt 
overland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  and  Uio 
barbarians  wore  aotonishcd  at  the  prioo  which  they  received  in 
exchange  for  ao  useless  a  commodity.  There  was  a  considerable 
demand  for  Babylonian  ear{>cts  and  otlicr  manufactures  of  tlie 
East;  but  tho  moiit  important  brancJi  of  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried on  with  Arabia  and  India.  Every  jx-ar,  about  the  time  of 
tho  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  a  bundr^  and  twenty  vessels 
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sailed  from  Myoa-liormos,  a  port  of  £|;ypt  ou  Uie  Red  Sea.  By 
tb«  periodical  iiseistiiiicv  of  the  monsooiis,  they  traversed  tlie 
ocean  in  about  forty  dayA.  Tl>e  coast  of  Malabar,  or  tb«  island 
of  Ccylou.  wa»  tho  uhuuI  term  of  their  navigatioD,  aod  it  wu 
in  tbaite  markets  that  ihu  mcrehant«  frDm  tlio  moro  remote 
countries  of  Asia  expected  their  arrival.  The  r«luru  of  the 
fleet  to  £g>'pt  n-aii  6xud  to  the  monthii  of  December  or  .lanuary, 
and  as  soon  as  their  rich  cur^o  had  been  tranaportcd,  on  thu 
backs  of  camels,  from  the  lii-\l  Sea  to  the  Kile,  and  bad  do- 
Rcended  that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without 
delay,  into  the  capital  of  the  empire."  ' 

Yet  Rome  wa8  content  to  feast,  exact,  grow  rich,  and  watch 
its  gladiatorial   shows  without  the  alighlefit  attempt  to  learu 
anything  of  India,  China,  Persia  or  Scythia,  Buddha  or  Zoro- 
aster, or  about  the  Huns,  the  Nej^roes,  the  people  of  Scaodi" 
navia,  or  the  secrets  of  the  western  sea. 

When  ive  realise  the  iminitpiring  quality  of  the  social  atmos- 
phere which  made  this  iiidilference  possible,  we  are  able  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  liume  during  its  age  of  opportunity 
to  develop  any  physical  or  cttoDiieat  science,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence to  pain  any  increased  control  over  matter.  Most  of  the 
physicians  in  Homo  vmro  Greeks  and  many  of  them  slaves — for 
the  Roman  wealthy  did  not  even  uu<lcr»tand  that  a  bought  mind 
is  a  spoilt  mind.  Tet  this  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  natural 
genius  among  the  Roman  people;  it  was  due  entirely  to  their 
social  and  ecomwnic  conditions.  From  th«  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day  Italy  has  produced  a  great  number  of  hrillian: 
seientiRc  men.  And  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  inspired  of 
.<»cientilio  writers  was  an  Italian,  Lucretius,  who  lived  between 
the  time  of  Marius  and  Julius  CVsur  (about  100  b.c.  to  about 
R!>  B.O.).  This  amazing  man  was  of  the  quality  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (alao  an  Italian)  or  ^k'cwton.  He  wrote  a  long  Latin  poem 
about  ^e  proccases  of  Katurc,  De  Rerwm  Xaiuria,  in  which  he 
guessed  with  sslonishing  insight  about  the  constitution  of  mat- 
ter and  about  the  early  history  of  mankind.  Osbom  in  his  Old 
Stonr  Age  quotes  with  admiration  long  pfissages  from  Lucretius 
about  primitive  man,  so  goad  and  true  are  they  to-day.  But  this 
was  an  individual  display,  a  seed  that  bore  no  fruit.  Roman 
Kience  was  still-born  into  a  sufFocnting  atmosphere  of  vilo 
wealth  and  militarj-  oppression.    The  true  figure  to  represent 
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iie  classical  Itoman  attttudo  to  Hctence  is  not  Lucretius,  but 
that  Itoman  Eoldier  who  liacked  Arcbimedcft  to  tlentb  iit  the 
storming  of  Syracuse.  .u» 

And  if  pliysical  and  biolo^cal  science  wilted  and  died  on 
the  stonj  soil  of  Koman  proaprrity,  political  and  social  acieneo 
never  bad  a  chance  to  gcnninatc  Political  discussion  would 
hftve  been  treaaon  to  the  enipcror,  sikiuI  or  ■^onoiiiic  iu<)uiry 
would  bave  threatened  the  rich.  So  Rome,  until  disaster  fell 
upon  her,  never  examined  into  her  own  social  health,  never 
questioned  the  iiltiniBte  value  of  her  hard  nfGcialism.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  no  one  who  realized  iho  pravity  of  her  failure 
to  develop  any  intellectual  imagination  to  hold  her  empire 
tngicthor,  any  general  education  in  common  ideas  that  would 
make  men  tight  and  work  for  the  empire  as  men  will  fij^ht  and 
work  for  a  dear  poHsesflion.  Dtit  the  nilors  of  the  Koman 
Empire  did  not  want  their  citizens  to  ti^ht  for  anythinj*  in  any 
Hpirit  nt  all.  The  rich  hud  eulcn  the  heart  out  of  their  general 
population,  and  they  were  content  with  the  meal  they  had 
made.  The  Icf^ions  were  titled  with  Gormans,  Britons,  ^'umid- 
iana,  and  the  like;  and  until  the  very  end  tl»e  wealthy  Itomana 
thought  they  could  go  on  buying  barltarians  to  defend  them 
against  tlio  enemy  without  and  (be  rebel  poor  within.  How- 
little  was  done  in  i-ducfttion  by  the  Romans  is  shown  by  an 
aeooant  of  what  was  dono.  Says  Mr.  11.  Stuart  Jones,  "Julius 
Cnmr  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  on  'teachers  of  the  liberal 
arta*;  Vespasian  endowed  profeaaorships  of  Greek  and  Latin 
oratory  at  Komo;  and  later  emperor»,  especially  Antoiiinun 
Pius,  extended  the  same  bcii*'tit8  to  the  provinces.  Local  enter- 
prise and  munificence  were  also  devoted  to  the  cauiw  of  educa- 
tion; we  learn  from  tho  corrwiKindem*  of  the  younger  Pliny 
that  public  schools  were  founded  in  the  towns  of  ^Northern  Italy. 
But  though  thore  was  ii  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  under  the 
empire,  there  was  no  true  iiiti'llcctunl  progress.  Augnatue,  it  » 
true,  gathered  about  him  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  bia 
time,  and  the  debut  of  the  new  monarchy  coinoidod  with  the 
Golden  Ago  of  lionian  literature ;  hut  this  was  of  brief  duration, 
and  the  hcfpnnings  of  the  Christian  era  sjiw  tho  triumph  of 
claesicism  and  the  flntt  s1cp«  in  the  decline  which  awaita  all 
literary  movements  which  look  to  the  past  nther  than  tlie 
future"." 

There  is  a  diaj^nosis  of  the  intellectual  decadcncQ  of  the  age 
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driver.    But  that  diBcwvery  came  too  late  for  n«i»lttiice  or  the^ 
nHtloratiuu  of  the  oW  order. 

And  «a  »  Bocond  6;}-mptom  tliat  points  to  the  ssmc  ooocliuion 
that  life  wus  hardly  worth  living  for  the  poor  and  the  stnvea  and 
iliO  majority  of  people  diiriug  the  age  of  the  Antooines,  we 
must  r«ckon  the  steady  dep<ipiiIaiion  of  the  empire.  People 
rcfuvcd  to  have  children.  They  did  bo,  we  sug^eBt,  because 
their  hotnca  were  not  safe  from  oppreisioa,  because  in  the  case 
of  slaves  there  was  no  aectirity  that  the  husband  and  wife  would 
not  be  aeparftted,  because  there  was  no  pride  nor  reawoable 
hope  in  children  any  more.  In  modern  states  the  great  breod- 
ing>gTouud  hns  always  been  the  agricultural  countr>'eide  where 
there  is  a  more  or  less  secure  peasantry ;  but  under  the  Bomao 
Empire  the  peasant  and  the  small  cultivator  was  either  a  wor- 
ried debtor,  orhe  wiijt  held  in  a  networlc  of  restrainu  tlialmade 
him  a  spiritless  serf,  cr  )io  had  been  ousted  altogether  by  the 
gang  product  ion  of  slaves. 

A  tliird  indication  that  this  outwardly  flouriiiliing  period  was 
one  of  deep  unhappincss  and  mental  distross  for  vast  multiludM, 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  new  roligitiua  titoveiiieiita  throuffh- 
out  the  population.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  caiso  of  the  little 
country  of  Judea  n  whole  nation  may  be  infected  by  the  persua- 
Rion  that  life  ia  un^atiafnetory  and  vrrong,  and  that  something 
ia  needed  to  set  it  right.  The  mind  of  the  Jews,  as  wc  know, 
had  crystallized  ahtmt  tlto  idea  of  the  Promise  of  the  One  True 
God  and  tfac  coining  of  a  Saviour  or  Messiah.  Rather  different 
ideas  from  thune  were  spresdiug  through  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  were  hut  varying  answers  to  one  universal  question: 
"What  must  we  do  for  salvation?"  A  frequent  and  natural 
consequence  of  disgust  with  life  as  it  is,  ia  to  throw  the  tmagiDa- 
tion  forward  to  an  after-life,  which  ia  to  redeem  all  the  miaene* 
and  injustices  of  this  one  The  belief  iu  such  compensation  is 
a  groat  opiate  for  present  miseries.  Egyptian  religion  had  long 
been  saturated  with  anticipations  of  immortality,  and  wo  ha%*o 
seen  how  central  was  that  idea  to  the  cult  of  Serapis  and  Isis 
at  Alexandria.  The  ancient  mysteries  of  Uemcter  ami  Orpheus, 
the  mysteries  of  the  Mediterranean  race,  revived  and  made  a 
sort  of  theocrasia  with  these  new  cult*. 

A  second  great  religious  movement  was  Mitbraifim,  a  do- 
velopmcDt  of  /oroaetrianism,  a  religion  of  very  ancient  Aryan 
origin,  traceable  hack  to  the  Indo-Iranian  people  before  th^ 
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•plit  into  Perointu  «nd  Hindus.  We  cannot  hero  eatmine  i(*1 
mvsteriee  in  anv  detail.'  Mithras  vf&a  a  ^^id  of  light,  a  Sunj 
of  KighteoitSDewi,  and  jn  the  »hrino«  of  the  cult  he  was  &tva}i] 
reprewnted  as  slaving  a  sacitsj  hull  whose  Wood  wa»  the  mwU  of  j 
life.  Suffice  it  that,  complicated  wiih  miny  added  ingredients,] 
Mb  worship  of  Mithraa  cnmc  into  the  Koman  Empire  abontj 
'  Hhf  time  of  Pompev  the  Great,  and  hegan  tn  uproad  verv  widely 
Qudcr  the  Ca«ars  and  Antoniiiw.  Like  the  Isis  religion,  itj 
promised  immonalitv.     lu  followers  were  mainly  ^larec,  iol- 

.  diers,  and  distrciMd  people.    In  its  methods  of  worship,  in  the] 

TOiming  of  randies  before  the  altar  and  so  forth,  it  had  a  certain  | 
niperficial  resemhianee  to  the  later  developments  of  the  ritual' 
of  tho  third  gn-ftt  religious  movement  in  the  Roman  worlds 
ChriBtianity. 

Christianity  also  was  a  doctrine  of  immortality  and  salvation, 
and  it,  too,  spread  at  firft  chiefly  among  the  lowly  and  unhappy. 
Christianity  has  been  denoimceil  hy  modern  writers  ns  a  "8!a%-fl  i 
religion."  It  was.  It  took  the  slaves  and  the  downtrodden,  and 
it  gave  thein  hope  and  restored  thoir  Mif-rcepect,  so  that  ther 
■tood  np  for  righteouiiness  like  men  and  fared  perflenition  and  i 

llonneni.    Ilut  of  the  origins  and  quality  of  Christiuuily  wc  will' 

[^lell  more  fnlly  in  a  later  chapter 

■    §3 

We  hare  already  shown  reaaon  for  our  ttatement  that  the 
Roman  imperial  system  was  a  very  unsound  political  growth 
indeed.    It  ie  absurd  to  write  of  its  statecraft ;  it  had  none.    At , 
its  best  it  had  a  bureaucretie  administration  which  kept  th«{ 
peace  of  the  world  for  a  time  and  failed  altogether  la  secure  it. 

Let  us  note  here  the  main  factors  in  its  fnilurc. 

The  clue  to  all  its  failure  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  free 
mental  actiii*ity  and  any  organization  for  the  increase,  de\'eIop- 
ment,  and  application  of  knowledge.     It  respected  wealth  and ' 
it  despised  science.     It  gave  gnrernment  to  the  rirli,  iind  itnij 
Kgined  that  wise  men  couW  l>e  bought  and  biirgnincd  for  in  thaj 
slave  markets  when  they  were  needed.     It  was,  therefore,  A] 
ool«B8ally   ignorant  and  unimaginative  empire.     It  foresaW 
notliing. 

It  had  no  strategic  foresight,  bccauae  it  was  blankly  ignoranti 
'Stt  Legge,  t'ortrunnm  and  Kiv^lt  of  ChrUtlanttn, 
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of  geography  and  cthnolt^.  It  knew  nothing  of  the  couditiona 
of  RuBsu,  Central  Asia,  and  tbe  E«Ht.  It  was  contimt  to  keep 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  u  iu  boundaries,  and  to  make  no  effort 
to  Komanizo  Qennnii;.  Gut  we  need  only  look  at  the  map  of 
Europe  and  Asia  showing  the  Roman  Empire  to  sec  that  a  vill- 
ine  and  iiicorporutod  Gcrmiin.v  was  ahcouirelv  essuutial  to  the 
lite  and  security,  of  Weatem  Europe.  Excluded,  Germany  be- 
came a  wcdgo  that  needed  oulj  the  impact  of  the  Hunnish  ham- 
mer to  split  up  the  whole  svsleift. 

Moreover,  tbia  neglect  to  push  the  bouudariea  northward  lo 
the  Baltic  loft  that  sea  and  tbe  North  Soa  as  a  reK><>ii  of  ox- 
poriment  and  training  and  iiuitniction  in  scamamibip  for  the 
Xorthmcn  of  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  the  Frieiun  conftt. 
But  Rome  went  on  its  way  quite  stupidly,  oblivious  to  Uie  growth 
of  a  newer  and  more  powerful  piracy  in  tlie  north. 

The  same  uniniu^inatiro  quality  made  tlto  Uomaiu  leave  tbe 
seaways  of  the  Mediterranean  undeveloped.  When  presotitly 
the  barbarians  pressed  down  to  tbe  warm  water,  wo  read  of  no 
swift  transport  of  armies  from  Spain  or  Africa  or  Asia  to  the 
rescue  of  Italy  and  tbe  Adriatic  coasts.  Instead,  we  »ee  the 
Vandals  becoming  masters  of  the  western  Mediterranean  with- 
out BO  much  as  a  naval  battle. 

The  Romans  had  been  held  at  tlie  Euphrates  by  an  array  of 
mounted  arehera.  It  was  clear  that  as  the  legion  was  orpinizcd 
it  was  liaeleea  in  wide  open  country,  and  it  sliould  have  been 
equally  ck*ar  that  sooner  or  later  tbe  mounted  nomads  of  east 
Qenuany,  aouth  Russia  or  Parthia  were  bound  to  try  conclu- 
•ions  wtih  tbe  empire.  But  tbe  Komnnt),  two  hundred  years 
after  Ca-sar's  time,  were  still  marcbing  alx>ut,  the  same  drilled 
and  clanking  cohorts  they  had  always  Iieeu,  easily  ridden  round 
and  shot  to  pieces.  The  empire  bad  learnt  nothing  even  from 
Carrbsc. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Roman  imperialism  for  novelty  in 
methods  of  transport  again  is  amazing.  It  was  patent  that  their 
power  and  unity  depended  upon  the  swift  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  from  une  part  of  tbe  empire  to  another.  The  re- 
public made  magnilicenl -roads;  the  empire  never  improi-ed 
upon  thero.  Four  hundred  years  before  the  AutoniiirB.  Hero 
of  Alexandria  had  made  tbe  first  steam-engine.  Beautiful 
reoords  of  such  beginnings  of  science  were  among  tbe  neglected 
treasures  of  tlio  rich  men's  libraries  throughout  the  imperial 
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dcanains.  Thcy  wwe  w?ed  b^'^B  *™  stony  ground.  The  armies 
and  coiirieri  of  Morciu  Aurclius  drud^^  along  the  roads  ex- 
actly as  the  armiee  of  Scipio  Af ricanus  had  done  three  centarioa 
U'fore  tticm. 

The  Roman  writers  were  always  lumcntini;  the  effeminacy 
of  the  age.  It  was  their  favourite  cant.  Thev  recognized  that 
the  fww  men  of  the  forest  and  steppes  and  desert  were  harder 
and  more  de:4pernte  tightera  Ihnu  their  citiiiens,  but  the  natural 
corollary  of  developing  the  tnduatrial  power  of  their  aecumula- 
tiouB  of  popiilnlioii  to  make  a  onintervaiting  equipment  never 
entered  their  hend».  Instead  they  took  the  barharianfl  into' 
their  legions,  tauglit  them  tJie  arts  of  war,  marched  tJicm  about' 
tlie  empire,  and  returned  tJicm,  with  their  lesson  well  learnt, 
to  their  own  people. 

In  view  of  these  obvious  negligences,  it  is  no  wonder  that' 
the  Romans  disregarded  that  more  subtle  thing,  the  soul  of  the'] 
empire,  altogether,  and  made  no  effort  lo  teach  or  train  or  win' 
its  common   people  into  any  cone'cioiis  purtii.-ipution  with  its 
life.    Such  teaching  or  training  would  indeed  have  nm  counter' 
to  alt  the  ideas  of  the  rich  men  and  the  imperial  ofGciaU.    They  , 
had  made  a  toot  of  religion;  science.  literature,  and  education 
ihey  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  slaves,  who  were  bred  and', 
trained  and  s-ild  like  dogs  or  horses;  ignorant,  pompous,  and' 
base,  the  Roman  adventurer^)  of  finance  and  property  vho  cre- 
ated the  empire,  lorded  it  with  a  sense  of  the  utmost  security' ! 
while  their  deslniction  gathered  without  the  empire  and  within. 

By  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.v.  the  overrated  and' 
overstrained  imperial  machine  vin»  already  staggering  towardi' 
its  downfall. 

And  now  it  is  aecessar>',  if  we  are  to  understand  clearly  the' ' 
true  situation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
world  beyond  its  northern  and  eastern  borders,  the  world  of 
the  plains,  that  stretches,  with  scarcely  a  break,  from  UoUand'l 
across  Germany  and  Russia  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia'' 
and  Mongolia,  and.  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  parallel  em*' 
pire  in  China  that  was  now  consolidating  and  developing  a'' 
far  tougher  and  more  enduring  mora]  aad  intdlectual  unity 
than  the  Romans  ever  achieved. 
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"It  18  the  practice,"  sa^a  Mr.  E.  II-  Parker,  "eraa  amon^ 
our  most  liigbly  eductited  mcD  in  Kurupv,  to  deliver  suuurous 
sentences  about  beiufz:  'inaslcn  of  tlio  world,'  *briagmg  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  under  her  swav,'  and  so  on,  when  in  rCMlily 
only  some  comer  of  tiw  Mediterranean  is  involved,  or  some 
ephemeral  sally  into  Persia  and  Gaul.  Cynia  and  Alexander, 
Diirius  and  Xerxes,  Ciriiar  and  Ponipey,  all  made  very  iutereit- 
iag  excursions,  but  they  were  certainly  not  on  a  luffit  scale 
or  charged  with  greater  huiuau  interest  than  the  campaiKiis 
which  wero  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  Asia.  Western  civiliza- 
tion possessed  muk-U  in  iirt  nnd  sciem-e  for  which  China  never 
cared,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  de\'elope4l  a  historical 
und  critical  lileraluro,  a  courtesy  of  demounour,  a  luxury-  of 
clothing,  and  an  adinioistrativc  system  of  which  Europe  might 
haTO  been  proud.  In  one  word,  the  hi8t«r>'  of  the  Far  East  la 
<]uite  as  interesting  aa  that  of  the  Far  West.  It  only  require! 
TO  be  able  to  read  it.  When  we  brush  away  contemptuously 
from  our  notice  the  tremendous  events  which  took  place  on  tlto 
plains  of  Tartary,  we  must  not  blame  the  Chiaeee  too  much  for 
declining  to  iuterest  themselvca  in  the  doin^  of  what  to  them 
appear  losignificaiit  states  dotted  round  tlieMedi terra neau  and 
Caspian,  which,  at  this  time,  was  practically  all  the  world  of 
which  we  know  in  Europe."  '  .  i 

We  havv  already  mentioned  (in  Chup.  XIV  and  el».-wliere) 
the  name  of  Shi  Hwaug-ti,  who  consolidated  an  empire  much 
smaller,  indeed,  than  the  present  limits  of  China,  but  still 
very  great  and  populous,  spreading  from  the  vatleya  of  tlie 
Ilwang-ho  and  the  Vang-tse.  lie  became  king  of  Cb'in  in  340 
B.C.  and  cm]M-ror  in  220  ii.c.,  and  be  reigned  until  210  8.0., 
and  during  this  third  of  a  ceutury  he  effected  much  the  same 
work  of  consolidation  that  Augostna  Ca«ar  carried  out  in  Rome 
two  centuries  Inter.  At  his  death  there  was  dyuustic  trouble 
{or  four  years,  and  then  {iOQ  b.c.)  a  fresh  dynasty,  the  Ilnn, 
Mtiiblishfd  itself  and  ruled  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
^rears.  The  opcuiitg  quarter  eeaturip'  of  the  Christian  era  was 
troubled  by  a  usurper;  then  what  ts  called  the  I^ter  Han 
Dynni^ty  recovered  power  and  niled  for  another  century  and  a 
half  until  China,  in  the  time  of  the  Antoqinee,  was  so  der- 
astatod  by  an  elei-en-ycar  peetilcuce  as  to  fall  into  disorder. 
This  same  pe»tikncv,  wo  may  note,  also  hulped  to  produce  a 
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century  of  confusion  in  the  Western  world  (mo  §  1).  But 
altogether  until  this  happened,  for  more  tJian  four  hundred 
years  Central  China  was  generally  at  peace,  and  on  the  whole 
well  governed,  a  cycle  of  strength  utid  prosperity  uupBrallolod 
by  anything  in  the  experience  of  the  Weatem  world.  | 

Only  tJie  first  of  the  Han  monurcha  continued  the  policy  of 
Shi  Hwang-ti  against  the  Uierati.  His  auccowor  restored  the 
olasaics,  for  the  old  separatist  tradition  was  broken,  and  in  the 
uoifonnity  of  Ivaming  throughout  the  empire  lay,  he  eaw,  the 
ceincnt  of  Chinese  unity.  U^hile  the  Komau  world  waa  still 
hiind  to  the  need  of  any  universal  mental  oi^anizatinn,  the  Han 
ompcrors  wore  setting  up  a  uniform  syBtom  of  education  and 
of  literary  dc^greea  throughout  China  that  has  maintained  the 
intellectual  solidarity  of  that  great  and  always  expanding  coun- 
try into  modem  times.  The  buroaucratii  of  Home  were  of  the 
most  miscellauenuti  origins  and  traditions;  the  hurcBUcrata  of 
China  were,  and  are  etill,  made  in  thu  same  mould,  all  mem- 
bers of  one  ti-aditioii.  Sinoe  the  Hun  dayi!  China  haa  expcrb 
eneed  great  vicissitudee  of  political  furtune,  but  they  hare  never 
diaoged  her  fundamental  character;  she  has  been  divided,  but 
she  has  always  rtjcovered  her  unity;  she  has  been  conqueredi 
and  she  has  always  absorbed  and  assimilated  her  conquerors.     '. 

But  from  our  pieseot  point  of  view,  the  moat  important  oonaO' 
quences  of  this  consolidation  of  China  under  Shi  Ilwang-ti  and 
the  Hans  was  in  ita  reaction  upon  the  unsettled  tribes  of  the 
northern  and  weitlem  border  of  China.  Throughout  the  disor- 
dered eenturies  Wfore  the  time  of  Shi  Hwang-ti,  the  Hiung- 
nu  or  Huns  had  occupied  Mon^^lia  and  largo  portions  of  North- 
flrn  China,  and  had  raided  freely  into  China  and  interfered 
freely  in  Chinese  polilico.  The  new  power  and  organization  of 
the  Chinese  civilization  began  to  cliaiigc  this  state  of  affairs 
for  good  and  all. 

We  bare  alrciidy.  in  our  firtst  account  of  Chinei^e  beginuinge, 
noted  tliP  ('xiaipiice  of  these  Huns.  It  is  neocssary  now  to  ex- 
plain brieily  who  and  what  Ihfv  were.  Kvcn  in  using  this  word 
limi  as  ft  genorul  ecpiivnlent  for  the  Hiuug-nu,  we  stop  on  to 
controversial  ground.  In  our  accounts  of  the  development  of 
tho  Western  world  we  bare  had  occasion  to  name  tlie  Scythians, 
and  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  distingnishini;  clearly  between 
Cimmerians,  Samiatians,  Mcdos,  Persians,  Purthians,  Gutli«, 
and  other  more  or  less  uomadie,  more  or  tcs«  .Aryan  peoples 
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-who  drifted  to  and  fro  in  a  great  arc  between  the  Danube  and. 
Central  Atiia.  Wliilu  »ecttons  of  the  Arvaus  weru  nioviuf;  »outIi 
and  ncc|uiring  and  developing  ctvilixation,  these  otlicr  Aiyitii 
peoples  were  developing  mobility-  and  nomadism;  they  were 
learning  iho  life  of  iJie  tent,  the  wagon,  and  the  herd.  The; 
irW«re  learning  alao  to  uhp  niitk  aa  a  food  basia,  and  were  prob- 
ably beoominf;  lc«e  ugTictilluruI,  less  disposed  to  take  even 
enatdi  cropa,  than  they  had  been.  Their  derelopment  vaa 
being  aided  by  a  flow  change  in  climate  that  was  replacing  the 
awfliiip«  and  fore»t»  nnd  parklanda  of  8onih  Hus^ia  and  Central 
Asia  by  steppes,  by  wido  grazing  lands  that  ia,  which 
favoured  a  healthy,  unsettled  life,  and  nuccMitatcd  an  an- 
nua) movement  between  summer  and  winter  pasture.  TboM ' 
peoples  had  only  the  lowest  political  forms;  tbey  split  up* 
tbey  mingled  together;  the  various  races  had  identical  social 
habits ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  difficulty,  the  impossibility  of  sharp 
distinctions  between  tliom  uriees.  Now  the  case  of  the  Uoii- 
goiinn  races  to  the  north  and  norlh-w€Rt  of  the  Chinese  civiliM-  i 
tion  i«  very  parallel.  There  can  be  Utile  doubt  tli«t  the  IIiuD|^| 
nu,  the  ihms,  and  the  later  people  called  the  Mouguls,  were' 
.nil  very  much  the  same  people,  and  that  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
presently  hraticlicd  off  from  this  same  drifting  Mongolian  popa- 
Jation.  Kalmucks  and  liuriiitit  are  later  dcvcKipmentH  of  the 
,  same  strain.  Here  we  shall  favour  the  use  of  the  word  "Hun" 
as  a  tort  of  general  term  for  tliveo  tribes,  just  as  we  have  ixxin 
free  and  wide  in  our  use  of  "Scythian"  in  the  Wert.  ,  ^; 

The  consolidation  of  China  waa  a  very  serious  matter  for 
these  Ilunnish  poplos.     Ilithcrto  their  overflow  n{  population 
had  gone  adventuring  southward  into  the  disorders  of  divided 
China  as  waicr  gw«  into  a  Bponge.     JCow  thoy  found  a  wall 
built  against  thom,  a  firm  government,  and  disciplined  armies^ 
cutting  them  off  from  the  gra«s  plains.     And  though  the  wall 
held  ilicm  hai-k.  it  did  not  hold  buck  the  Cliinejte.    Thoy  were 
inereasing  and  multiplying  through  these  centurica  of  peace, 
and  as  they  incrwiwxl  and  multiplied,  they  spread  steadily  with 
house  and  plough  wlipre^-er  the  soil  permitted.     They  spread 
.weatward  into  TiWt  and  northward  and  north-wc-stwardly,  por- 
,haps  to  ihe  odgc  of  the  Gobi  desert.    They  spread  into  the  homes 
and  paeturinjir  and  hunting-grounds  of  the  IlunmiUi  nomads, 
[exactly  as  the  white  people  of  the  United  States  spread  wes^ 
ward  into  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Red  Indians.    And  in 
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, innte  of  mid  and  mnssacre,  thev  wero  just  ns  invincible bec*a9e 
I'Wey  had  thp  prcsauro  of  numlK-rH  and  a  strouf^  avmif^o^  gov 
'  ernmont  behind  them.     Even  without  the  latter  mpport  the 
cultivating  civilization   of   China   has   enormous   powers   of 
permeation  and  extension.     It  Las  spruad  slow)/  and  continu- 
ously for  tbT(>c  thousand  years.     It  ia  ttprending  in  Manchuria 

J  and  Siberia  to-day.    It  roots  deeply  where  it  spreads. 

'Partlv  the  Huns  were  civilized  and  aesimilatod  by  the  Chi- 
nese, 'the  more  northerly  Iluns  were  checked  and  their  super- 
abundant  energies  were  turned  westward.  The  Bouthem  Huns 
were  niorped  into  tlie  imperial  population. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  map  of  Central  Asia,  be  will 
see  that  very  f^reat  mountain  harriers  separate  the  Southern, 
Western,  and  Ka.tteni  peoples  of  Asia.  (But  be  should  be 
wary  of  forming  his  ideas  from  a  map  upon  Mercator's  proje<^ 
tion,  which  enormously  exuberates  the  areas  and  distances  of 
Northern  Asia  and  Siberia.)  lie  will  find  that  from  the  cen- 
tral mountain  masses  three  great  mountain  systems  radiate  east- 
ward; the  Hiuiatayas  gotn^  S'>ui1i-eflstward,  south  of  Tibet,  the 
Kuen  Luii  eastward,  north  of  Tibet.,  and  the  Thien  Shan  north- 
eastward to  join  the  Aliai  mountains.  Further  to  the  north  is 
the  great  plain,  still  steadily  thawing  and  drying.  Between 
the  Thien  Shan  and  the  Kuen  Luii  is  an  area,  the  Tarim  Basin 
(=;  roughly  Eastern  Turkestan),  of  rivers  that  newr  reach 
the  sea,  hut  end  in  swamps  and  intermittent  lakes.  This  basin 
was  much  more  fertile  in  the  past  than  it  is  now.  The  moun- 
tain barrier  to  the  west  of  this  Tarim  Basin  is  high,  but  not 
forbidding;  there  are  many  practicable  rontes  downward  into 
Western  Turkestan,  and  it  is  possible  lo  travel  either  along  t)ie 
norihern  foothills  of  the  Kuen  L«n  or  by  the  Tarim  valley 
westward  from  China  to  Kasbgar  (where  the  roads  converge), 
and  so  over  the  mountains  to  Kokand.  Samarkand,  and  Bok- 
hara. Here  then  is  the  natural  meeting-place  in  history  of 
Arvan  and  Mongolian.     Here  or  round  by  the  sea. 

We  have  already  noted  how  Alexander  the  Great  came  to 
one  side  of  the  barrier  in  32d  b.c.  High  among  the  mountains 
of  Turke«lan  a  lake  preserves  his  name.  Indeed,  so  living  is 
the  tradition  of  hin  great  raid,  that  almost  any  stone  niin  in 
Conlral  Asia  ia  still  ascribed  to  "Iskander."  After  this  brief 
glimpse^  the  light  of  history  upon  this  region  fades  again,  and 
when  it  becomes  bright  once  more  it  is  on  the  eastern  and  not 
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upon  tliu  wt'i'torii  i^iiJe.  F«r  awsv  tu  the  east  Slii  Uwnng'ti  had 
ruuled  tlie  lluuit  and  walled  Uiem  out  of  China  proper.    A  por- 

ition  of  tliCM  people  remained  in  ilw  norili  of  Cbina,  a  remusnt 

|.wbicb  was  dtaliiu-d  to  amalgamate  with  Chioese  life  under  tUo 
latiA,  but  a  cuni»idcrable  section  bad  turned  westward  and 
(seeoud  and  fir?<t  contiirie*  B-0.)  driven  bufuro  tlietn  s  kiudr 
people  oalli'd  the  Vueh-Chi,  driving  them  from  the  eastern  to*] 
the  western  extremity  of  tho  Kuen  Luii,  and  ut  last  ri^ht  ove 
tbe  barrier  into  the  once  Ai^-au  region  of  Western  Tur)cestuii.H 

'These  Yuf-'h'C'hi  conquered  the  slipbtly  Hdlcnizod  kingdom  o£l 
Baetria,  and  tiiixcd  with  Aryan  people  there.  Later  on  ttiaaei 
Yueh-Cbi  biieame,  or  were  merged  with  Aryan  elements  into,  I 
splo  called  tho  Indo-Scytbiuns,  who  went  on  down  the  Khybcri 
f^ft  iind  conquered  nortbeni  ptirtionii  of  India  as  far  as  Benares 
I0-160  A.U.),  wiping  out  the  last  vestigea  of  Hellenic  rule 
in  India.  Tbio  big  Bplaeb  orcr  of  the  Mongolian  rnccti  west- 
ward was  probably  not  the  first  of  «ueb  splaslios,  but  it  is  the 
first  re(.-orded  splash.  In  the  rear  of  the  Yueh-Chi  wore  the: 
Uuiu,  aud  in  the  rear  uf  the  Huns  and  turning  tliem  now  north- 
ward was  the  vigorous  Han  Oynasty  of  China.  In  the  reif^n 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Uan  monarelis,  Wu-Ti  (140-80  d.c.),  the 
Huiia  bad  bteu  driven  northward  out  of  the  whole  of  Eaetem 
Turkestan  or  subjugated,  the  Tarim  Basin  Hwamied  with  Cbi-i 
neae  settlors,  and  (Caravans  were  going  over  westward  with 
silk  iind  luequer  aud  jitde  to  trade  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Armenia  and  ICome.       ,,  >  •  ■    '  •'■  •       >''  ■•" '^ 

Tho  splash  over  of  the  Tueb-Cbi  is  recorded,  hut  ft  !«  fairly' 

•  evident  that  much  westward  movement  of  sections  of  the  Hun- 
nish  peoples  is  not  reoorJcil.     From  200  b.c.  to  iOO  a.d.  tho 
Chinej«  Kiupiif  maintained  a  bard,  resolute,  advancing  front 
towards  nomadi^ni,  and  the  Hurplus  of  the  nomads  drifted 
etoudily  west.     There  was  no  aueb  settling  down  behind  a  final 
frontier  on  the  part  of  tlie  Chinese  as  wc  see  in  the  cnw  of  the' 
Itomans  at  the  Khinc  and  Danube.     The  drift  of  the  nomads 
before  this  Chinese  thrust,  century  by  century,  turned  south-' 
ward  at  first  towards  Baclria.    The  Parthians  of  the  first  cen*' 
tury  B.C.  probably  mingled  Soythinn  and  ^longoliaH  elements.' 
The  "singing  arrows"  that  destroyed  the  army  of  Craaaiis  came, 

'Brra  In  G*>t«rn  Tuikcatan  thcTC  are  ttill  (trone  eridencci  of  Nordic 
tdoad  in  the  pliyHlofcnamj'  of  the  praplr.  El-a  and  Wroj-  Ryket,  Through 
OcMrtf  and  Ua'irt  of  Ventral  Am. 
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lit  would  eeem,  originally  from  the  Altai  and  the  Thien  Shan. 
[After  till!  first  ceutiirv  b.o.  the  line  of  greater  nltraction  and 
leaat  resistance  lay  for  a  time  towards  the  north  of  the  Caspiaa.*! 
Id  a  century  or  so  all  the  country  known  as  We«tcru  Turlcestai 
was  "Monpilixed,"  and  !to  it  remains  to  this  day.     A  sccodc 
great  thnii't  by  China  bcpan  about  75  a.d.,  and  aecelerated  tlie 
woaCn'aril  drift  of  the  nomnds.     In  103,  Fan  Cliau,  a  CLiDcxC 
general,  was  sending  explorers  from  his  advanced  camp  upr>al 
the  Cuspiau  (cr,  as  some  authorities  s«y,  the  I'erBian  Ctulf)' 
[to  learn  particulars  of  the  Iloman  power.     But  their  reports 
Vdecidcd  liim  not  to  proceed. 

By  tlie  first  century  a.d.  nomadic  Mongolian  peoples  were 
in  evidence  upon  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Europe,  already 
greatly  mixed  with  Xordic  noniad;:!  and  with  uprooted  Nordic 
elemrnta  from  the  Caspian-Pamir  region.    There  were  HunniBh 
people!)  cHtublislicd  between  tho  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Hralai^ 
Weat  of  llicni  were  the  Alans,  probably  also  n  Mongolian  pc< 
[pie  with  Nordic  clomeots;  tboy  had  fought  against  Fompej' 
Itlie  Great  when  iie  wag  in  Armeuia  in  65  B,c.    Tbcao  were  as' 
[yet  the  furthest  westward  peoples  of  the  new  Munpilian  ad- 
iTanee,  and  they  made  no  furllier  westward  pusb  until  the  fourth 
■century  a-d.    To  the  north-went  the  Finns,  a  Mongolian  people, 
[had  long  been  establiEhed  as  far  west  as  the  Baltic. 

West  of  the  Huns,  beyond  the  I>on,  there  were  purely  Nordic 

^tribes,  the  Ooths.     These  Qoths  had  spread    south-eavtward' 

from  their  region  of  origin  in  Scundinnvin.    They  were  a  Tea* 

tonic  people,  and  we  have  already  mnrkcd  them  crossing  the 

[Baltic  in  tho  map  we  have  given  of  the  earlier  distribution  of 

fthe  Aiyan-spcaking  people.     These  Gotlis  contimiod  to  move- 

[Boutli-eastward  acro«s  Rusi>ia,  using  tho  rivers  and  never  for*' 

[getting  their  Baltic  walercraft.     No  doubt  they  assimilated' 

•much  Scythian  population  as  they  spread  down  to  the  Black 

Sea.    In  the  first,  century  a.d.  they  were  in  two  main  divisions. 

the  Ostrogoths,  the  enat  Gotlis.  who  were  l>etwp<'n  the  Don  and 

tlie  Dnieper,  and  the  Visigoths,  or  west  Oothe,  we»t  of  the' 

Dnieper.     During  tJio  first  century  there  was  quiescence  over 

tho  great  plains,  but  population  was  nccnmiilating  and  the  tribes 

'  were  fermenting.    The  second  and  third  centuries  seem  to  hare 

IlKen  a   phase   of  conipflrativcly   moisl    seasons   and   abundant 

gnus.    Presently  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  weather 
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I  gn^'  drier  and  tlie  grass  became  scanlj  aad  the  nomads  stirred 
[afresh. 

But  it  in  iDtcresting  to  noto  that  In  the  opening  contury  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  Chinese  Empire  was  strong  enough  to  i 
expel  and  push  off  from  itwlf  thu  iturplus  of  this  Moii^lian 
nmnndism  to  iho  north  of  it  which  presently  conquered  North 
India  and  gatherpd  force  and  minglod  with  Aryan  nnmadism, 
and  ft'll  at  last  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  week-backed  R<nnaa 
Empire. 

Before  we  go  on  to  tell  of  the  blows  that  now  b^an  to  fall 
upon  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  efforta  of  one  or  two  great 
men  to  arrr-nt  ilie  coMapce,  we  may  eay  a  few  words  about  the 
hiibits  and  quality  of  these  westward -drifting  barbaric  Mon- 
golian peoples  who  were  now  spreading  from  the  limits  of 
China  towards  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seaa.  It  is  still  the  £uro~ 
peiin  custom  to  follow  the  lend  of  the  Roman  writerB  and  write 
of  these  Huna  and  tlieir  associates  as  of  aomething  incredibly 
destructive  and  cruel.  But  such  accounts  as  we  hare  from  tlie 
Romans  were  written  in  periods  of  panic,  and  the  Roman  could 
lie  about  his  enemies  with  a  freedom  and  vigour  that  must 
nreuae  the  envy  even  of  the  modern  propagandist.  He  could 
tatk  of  "Punic  faith"  as  a  byword  for  perfidy  while  o<immitting 
the  moet  nbominable  freacheriea  against  Carthage,  and  his  rail- 
ing Rcciisntions  of  systematic  cruelty  against  this  people  or 
that  were  usually  the  prelude  and  excuse  for  some  frightfnl 
massacre  or  enslavement  or  robbery  on  hie  own  part.  He  had 
quite  a  modem  passion  for  self-justification.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  these  accounta  of  the  savagery  and  frightfulnctw  of 
the  Huns  came  from  a  people  wtioeo  chief  amu^ment  was 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  whose  chief  method  of  dealing  with  in- 
surrection and  sedition  was  nailing  the  offender  to  a  cross  to 
die.  From  first  to  last  the  Roman  Empire  mnst  have  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  that  way.  A  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  this  empire  that  oould  complain  of  the 
barbarism  of  its  nssailant^  consisted  of  slaves  siibjwrt  prac- 
tically to  almost  any  lust  nr  oaprice  at  the  hands  of  their  owners. 
It  is  well  to  bear  tlienc  facta  in  mind  before  we  mourn  the 
swamping  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  barbftrians  as  though 
it  was  an  extinction  of  all  that  is  fine  in  life  by  all  that  is  black 
and  ngly. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  Huuniah  peoples  were  the  eaa^ 
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ern  equivalent  of  the  priitiitive  Allans,  nnd  that,  in  spito  of 
tbuir  prufuund  ni<:iul  and  liojc^i^tic  dilferooccs,  tliey  mixed 
witli  tlic  nomadic  nod  f«t»i>nomndiv  rc:4iduuiD  of  tbv  Aryua* 
speaking  racen  north  of  the  Daniiho  and  I'ersia  very  easily  and 
Bnoceufully.     Instead  of  killiikg,  thii^'  eulistod  and  iulermurried 
witJi  tho  peoples  they  invaded.     They  bad  that  necessary  gift 
for  all  peoples  destined  to  political  predominauco,  toleranl 
Bsaimilation.     Tlicy    came    ralhvr    later    in    tinie,    and    their 
nomudic  life  wub  more  highly  de\'elop«d  than  that  of  the  primi- 
tirc  Aryans.    The  primitive  Ar^-ans  were  a  forest  and  ox-wa^ii'. 
people  who  look  to  the  horse  later.    The  Hunniah  peoples  had 
grown  up  with  tho  horse.    Somewbeii  ahout  1200  or  1000 
yenrs  b.c.  they  began  to  ride  the  horse.     The  bit,  the  saddle, 
the  Btirnip,  these  are  not  primitive  thin^,  but  they  arc  neces- 
sary if  man  and  liorso  are  to  keep  going  for  long  stretches.    It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how  modem  a  thing  is  riding.    Alto- 
gether man  has  not  been  in  the  saddle  for  much  more  than  three 
thoii.4aiid  years.'     Wo  have  already  noted  tlie  gradual  appfai> 
ance  of  the  war-cliariot,  the  mounted  man.  and  6nally  uf  dis- 
ciplined cavalry  in  thia  history.     It  was  frn«n  tlie  llongolian 
regions  of  Asia  that  these  things  camo.    To  this  day  men  in 
Central  Asia  go  rather  in  tho  saddle  than  on  their  proper  feet. 
Sajs  KaiKel,^  "Strong,  long-necked  horsea  are  found  in  enor- 
mous numbers  on  the  steppes.     For  Mongols  and  Turcomans 
riding  is  not  a  luxury ;  even  the  Mongol  shepherds  tend  their 
flocks  on  horsehack.    Children  are  taught  to  ride  in  early  youth ; 
and  the  hoy  of  three  yean  old  often  takes  his  iirst  riding-lesson 
on  a  safe  child's  saddle  and  makes  quick  progress." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Huns  and  the  Alans  could 
have  differed  very  widely  in  character  from  the  present  nomads  i, 
of  the  8tcp{>e  rcgionB,  and  nearly  all  observcris  are  agreed  in' 
describing  these  latter  as  open  and  pleasant  people  They 
are  thoroughly  honest  and  free-spirited.  "The  character  of 
the  herdsmen  of  Central  Asia,"  says  Raticl,"  "when  unadul- 
terated, is  ponderous  eloqiioiiec,  frunknes?,  rough  pood-naturey 
pride,  but  also  indolence,  irritability,  and  a  tendency  to  vin- 
dictiveneaa.    Their  faces  show  a  considerable  share  of  frankness  ' 


'8«*  Roger  Pococ^,  Hone*,  a  wry  iDtar<»tiii(  ud  ptcturMqtw  litUe 
book, 
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combined  with  amiisiog  naivete.  .  .  .  Their  courage  is  Tftt 
a  audden  blaze  of   pugiiucity   tliuu   wld   boldness.     BeligiouS'^ 
fanaticism  tliey  bavo  uoqc.    Iloispitality  ia  universaL"    Tbis  is 
not  an  entirely  disagrrenblo  pictum     Thi-ir  peraoual  beariDg,. 
he  ea.T6  furtbcr,  is  quieter  and  iiioro  di^itted  dian  that  of 
townsmen  of  Turkeatan  and  Persia.     Add  to  this  that  the 
nomadic  life  prevents  any  great  class  inoquulitiBS  or  anjr  flS' 

tcnaii-e  development  of  slavery.  I       

Of  course  these  people?  nitt  of  Asia  were  totally  inHontau 
artietically  nnde\'elopcd.  But  we  must  not  suppoM^  On-'tiul 
iiccoiiut,  that  they  were  primitive  barbarians,  and  that  their 
state  of  life  was  at  the  \evel  from  which  the  a^icultiiral  civili- 
zation had  long  ago  arisen.  It  was  not  They,  too,  had  de- 
veloped, but  they  had  developed  along  a  different  line,  a  line 
vv':lh  Icflii  intellectual  complication,  more  personal  dignity  pei^ 
haps,  and  oeruinly  with  a  more  intimate  contact  with  wind 
and  slcy. 


86 

The  first  serious  irruptions  of  the  Qorman  tribe*  into  the 
Bamau  Kmpiro  b^n  in  the  third  a-ntury  with  the  decay  of  { 
tin  central  power.     We  will  uot  euluuffle  the  reader  here  with' 
the  vexed  and  intricate  question  of  the  names,  identity,  and 
intor-relationships  of  the  various  Gormaaic  tribes.     Ilistoriaos 
find  great  difficulties  in   keeping   tbem   distinct,   and  these' 
difficulties    are    cuhauced    by    the    fact    that    they    them- 
jetves  took  little  caro  to  keep  themselves  distinct.    We  find  in 
SS6  A.tK  a  people  called  the  Franks  breaking  bounds  upon  the 
Lower  Hhinc,  and  another,  the  Aluiuanni.  pouring  into  Alsaccn' 
A  much  more  serious  push  southward  was  that  uf  the  Ooths.^ 
Wo  have  already  noted  the  presence  of  these  people  in  South 
liii-HHin,  and  their  divi-^ion  by  the   I)nie])cr  into  Western  and 
item  Goths.     They  had  become  a  maritime  people  apiin 
Upon  the  Itlack  Sea — ^pn^bnbly  their  traditional  migration  from 
Sweden  was  along  the  waterways,  for  it  is  «till  jxtssible  to  row 
a  boat,  with  only  a  few  quite  practicable  portages,  fMin  the 
Baltic  right  arroos  Kuiisia  to  eirhcr  the  Hliiek  or  Caspian  Sea 
— and  tbey  bad  wrested  the  command  of  the  eastern  seas  from 
the  control  of  Home.     They  wore  presently  raiding  the  shores 
of  Greece.    They  also  crossed  the  bunulie  ia  a  groat  land  raid 
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247,  and  defeated  and  kilted  the  Emperor  Docins  in  what  is 
now  Serbia.  The  pruviaec  of  Diichi  vaiiiahed  from  Kommi 
bistoiy.  In  270  they  were  defeated  at  Nisb  in  Serbia  by 
Claudius,  and  in  276  they  were  raidinf;  Pomu*.  It  is  char- 
actcriutic  of  the  invcrti-brntc  unture  of  tbe  ctapire  tbat  the 
lemons  of  Gaiil  found  that  the  moflt  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  FrHitks  and  iho  Alumanni  at  this  time  was  by 
sotting  up  a  Kparate  emporor  in  Gaul  and  doing  the  job  by 
tliom  selves. 

Then  for  a  while  (he  barbarians  were  held,  and  the  Emperor 
Prohua  in  276  forced  the  Franks  and  tlio  Alaninniii  back  over 
the  Itliine.  But  it  ia  <>ifn>i6caut  of  the  general  atmosphere 
of  insceurity  created  hy  ilic-so  raids  that  Aurctian  (270-375) 
fortified  Rome,  which  had  hern  an  open  and  secure  city  for  all 
the  earlier  ycam  of  the  empire. 

In  321  A.n.  tho  Goths  were  again  over  the  Danube,  plunder- 
ing what  is  now  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  They  were  driven  back 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  tell 
in  the  next  clmpter.  Ab<iut  the  end  of  hia  reign  (337  a.I).) 
tho  Vandals,  a  people  closely  kindri^l  to  the  Goths,  being  pressed 
by  them,  obtained  permiesinn  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Pan- 
nonia,  which  is  now  that  part  of  Hungary  west  of  the  river. 

But  by  the  middle  of  liie  fourth  century  the  Htinnish  people 
to  the  east  were  becoming  aggressive  again.  They  had  long 
BUbjugatcd  the  .Mani,  and  now  they  made  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
east  Goths,  tribularj-.  Tlie  Visigoths  (or  west  Goths)  followed 
the  example  of  tho  Vandals,  and  made  arrangements  to  cross 
the  Danube  iuto  Roman  territory.  There  was  some  dispute 
upon  the  terms  of  this  settlement,  and  the  Visigoths,  growing 
fierce,  assumed  the  otTousive,  and  at  Adrianoplc  defeated  the 
Emperor  Valens,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle.  They  were 
then  allowed  to  settle  in  what  's  now  Bulgaria,  and  their  army 
bocame  nominally  a  Roman  army,  tliougb  they  retained  their 
own  chiefs,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  Alaric.  It  exhibits 
the  complete  "barbarizfltion"  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had 
already  occurred,  ibat  the  chief  opponent  of  Alaric  the  Goth, 
Stilicho,  was  a  Fannonian  Vandal.  The  legions  in  Gaul  were 
under  the  command  of  a  Frank,  and  the  Emperor  Theodosiua  I 
(cmp^  ."(ZO-SyS)  was  a  Spaniard  chiefly  supported  by  Gothic 
euxiliari^. 

Tho  empire  was  now  splitting  finally  into  an  eastern  (Greek- 
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speiiktsg)  Md'a  western  (Ladn-spvaking)  lialf.  Theocloeins 
the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Im  .'«oiis  Ari'iiditia  nt  OunHtBQti- 
noplo  nnd  Honoring  iit  Ravt-nnu.  Alaric  inude  a  puppet  of  ihe 
eastern  moiiarcb  and  Stiliclio  of  the  we-icrni.  IIuiih  now  firat 
appear  within  (ho  empire  as  Huziliarv  troops  enlisted  under 
Stilicho.  In  this  Btru^le  of  East  and  WcNt.  the  frontier — if 
wo  ««n  still  spook  of  a  frontier  bftwcen  the  unauthorized  bar- 
barian without  and  the  barbnrinn  in  employment  wilbin — gave 
way.  Fresh  Vandals,  more  Uolhs.  Alans,  Sue%'i,  marched  freely 
westward,  living  upon  the  country.  Aniid»t  thia  confusion 
occurred  a  crowning  event,  Alaric  the  Goth  marched  down 
Italy,  and  after  a  short  ^ie^io  oapliired  Rome  (410). 

By  425  or  so,  the  Vandals  (whom  originally  we  noted  id 
East  Germany)  and  a  portion  of  the  Alani  (whom  we  finrt 
mentioned  in  South-east  Russia)  had  traversed  Gaul  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  had  omnlpntnated  and  iwttlcd  in  the  south  of 
SpaJn.  There  were  Ilun.s  in  possession  of  Pannciuia  nnd  Goths 
in  Balmatia.  Into  Bohemia  and  Moravia  came  and  settled  ■ 
Slavic  people,  the  CjEcchs  (451).  In  Portugal  and  north  of 
de  Vandals  in  Spain  were  Visigoths  and  Suevi.  Gaul  was 
divided  among  Visigotlift,  Franks,  and  Burgundians.  Itritain 
was  being  invaded  by  Low  German  Iriben.  tho  Jute*,  Anglos 
and  Saxons,  before  whom  the  Keltic  Dritish  of  the  south-west 
were  flying  across  tlie  sea  to  what  is  now  Brittany  ia  Franco. 
The  usual  date  given  for  this  invasion  h  4+9,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably earlier.'  And  as  the  result  of  intrigues  between  two  im- 
perial politicians,  the  Vandnls  of  the  Mimth  of  Spain,  under 
thoir  king  Oenseric,  embarked  en  masse  for  North  Africa  (429)j 
became  masters  of  Carthuge  H3I)),  nccured  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  raided,  captured,  and  pillaged  Rome  (455),  crossed  into 
Sicily,  and  set  up  a  kingdom  in  West  Sicily,  which  endured 
(here  for  a  hundred  years  (up  to  5.14).  At  tbo  time  of  its 
proatcst  extent  (477)  this  Vandal  kingdom  included  also 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  as  well  ae  much  of 
North  Africa. 

About  this  Vandal  kingdom  facts  and  figures  are  given  that 
show  very  clearly  the  true  nature  of  these  barbarian  irruptions. 
They  were  not  really  the  conqutwt  and  replacement  of  one  peo- 
ple or  race  by  another;  what  happeupd  was  something  very 
different    it  w-as  a  social  revolution  started  and  masked  by  a 
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ftuper&cial  foreign  conqtieat.  The  whole  Vandal  nation,  men, 
women,  and  children,  thst  ceme  from  Spain  to  Africa,  for 
example,  did  not  uiuuber  more  than  et(;htj  thousund  fiuule. 
We  know  this  becauiie  we  have  particular))  of  the  transport 
problem-  In  their  struf^le  for  North  Africa,  Dr.  Sctuirtx  tells 
lis,'  "there  is  no  trace  of  any  eeriouit  resistance  offcre<!  )>>'  the 
inhabitants;  Honiface  (the  Koman  gbvcmot  of  North  Africa) 
hud  defouded  IlipjKi  with  Gothic  mercenaric.<i,  while  the  native 
population  lent  no  nppreciiihlo  imsistancc,  and  the  nomad  tribea 
of  the  country*  either  adopted  a  dubions  attitude  or  availed  thcm-j 
selves  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Koman  governor  to  make  attacks 
and  engage  in  predatory  expeditionii.  Tbis  doinoriiliiuiliitn  re- 
snltpd  from  social  conditions,  which  had  pi'rhapa  developed  more 
unfavourably  in  Africa  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Kouian  Em- 
pire. The  free  peasants  had  long  ago  become  the  serfs  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  were  little  superior  in  poiiition  to 
the  mftsee.t  of  slaves  who  were  everywhere  to  be  found.  And 
the  great  landowners  had  become  in  their  turn  easy  victims 
>f  the  ptdicy  of  extortion  followed  by  uuacrupulous  governor!) 
to  an  increasingly  nnpreccdentod  extent  in  proportion  as  the 
dignity  of  the  imperial  power  sank  lower.  No  man  who  had, 
anything  to  lose  would  now  take  a  place  in  the  senate  of  the' 
large  towns,  which  had  once  been  the  goal  of  the  ambitious, 
for  the  senators  were  rcqiiirwl  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  the 
revenue,  and  such  deficiencies  were  now  frequent  and  consider- 
able. .  .  .  Bloody  insurrections  repeatedly  broke  ont,  always 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  pressure  of  taxation.  .  .  ." 

Ifanifestly  the  Vandals  came  in  as  a  positive  relief  to  such 
a  inrstem.  They  exterminated  the  great  landowners,  wiped  out 
aU'debta  to  Roman  money-lenders,  and  abolished  tlio  last  ves- 
tiges of  military  service.  The  eulfivators  found  theoiselvw 
better  off;  the  minor  officials  kept  their  places;  it  was  not  ao 
mtich  a  con(|uc8t  as  a  liberation  from  an  intolerable  deadlock. 

It  was  while  the  Vandals  were  still  in  Africa  that  a  gr««t| 
leader,  Attila,  arose  among  the  Huni".  The  sent  of  his  goveriH' 
ment  was  in  the  plains  chbI  of  the  Danube.  For  a  time  he 
swayed  a  conaidcrable  empire  of  llunniah  and  Oormnnic  tTiI>M. 
tnd'his  nile  stretched  from  the  Rhine  into  Central  Asia.  He 
negotiated  on  equal  terms  with  the  Chinese  emperor.  He 
bullied  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  for  ten  years.     IIoQoria, 
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the  prflnd-dBughter  of  Thcodofliua  11,  Emperor  of  the  Enstern 
empire,  one  of  ttio»e  paa^ionato  voting  Indie*  who  cawte  »o  mach , 
trouble  in  the  world,  kaviti^  been  put  under  restraint  bec«ti!»Q 
of  «  love  nfFair  witli  a  court  chnmberlain,  sout  her  rinf;  to 
Attita  and  called  upon  bim  to  be  her  husband  and  deliverer. 
He  wag  also  urged  to  attack  the  Eastern  empire  by  Qenscrio 
thft  Vandal,  who  was  faceil  bv  an  nllianee  of  the  Western  and 
Kusteni  emperors.  He  raided  (luuthward  to  the  very  walls  of 
Constantinople,  eompletely  destmvinfr.  says  Gihbon,  sioventy 
eitiee  in  his  propxeae,  and  forein);  upon  the  emperor  an  onerous 
peaco,  which  apparently  did  not  involve  the  liheratioo  of 
Honoria  to  hor  hero. 

At  this  diKtnnoe  of  timo  wo  are  unable  to  f^ioss  at  the  motivos 
for  this  omissioD.  Attila  continued  to  speak  of  her  as  his 
affianced  bride,  and  to  use  the  relationship  as  a  pretext  fox 
•ggressions.  In  the  subsequent  nef^iiations  a  certain  Priscus 
tccompAiiied  an  embngsy  to  the  cjinip  of  the  Tlunnish  monarch, 
>tnd  tbo  frapmpnts  that  still  survive  of  the  narrative  he  wrote 
give  as  a  glimpse  of  the  camp  and  way  of  living  of  the  )i;re«t 
conqueror. 

The  emhusiy  was  itself  a  curiously  oonstitiitcd  body.  Its 
bead  was  JIaxiinin,  an  honest  diplomntist  who  went  in  good 
faith.  Quite  unknown  to  him  and,  at  the  time,  to  Priscua, 
Vigilius,  the  interpreter  of  the  expedition,  had  also  a  secret 
mission  from  the  court  of  Th<'od(«iiiP  which  was  to  wcurc  by 
bribery  the  assassination  of  Atlila.  The  little  expedition  went 
by  way  of  Niah ;  it  ernssed  the  Danube  in  canoes,  dug  out  of  a 
singln  tree,  and  it  was  fed  by  contributions  from  the  villages 
on  tho  route.  Differences  in  dietary  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  envoys.  Prisons  mentions  mend  in  the  place  of  wine, 
millet  for  oni,  and  a  drink  either  distilled  '  or  brewed  from 
berlcy-  The  jonmey  throuijh  Ilunpar^-  will  remind  tbo  reader 
in  many  of  its  incidents  of  the  journeys  of  travellers  in  Central 
Africa  during  the  Victorian  period.  The  travellers  were 
politely  offered  temporary  wives. 

Attila's  capital  was  rather  n  vast  camp  and  village  than  a 
town.    There  was  only  one  building  of  stone,  a  btlli  eonstructod 
on  the  Roman  model,    The  mass  of  the  people  were  in  huta  and  J 
tcnt«;  Attiln  and  his  lending  men  lived  in  timber  palacee  in\ 
great  stockaded  enclosures  with  their  numerous  wives  and  min- 
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ieben  about  tliein.  There  was  a  vast  displa^v  of  loot,  but  Atlila 
liiniself  affected  a  nomadic  simplicity ;  hn  was  served  iu  woodvii 
cups  and  platters,  mid  never  touclied  bread.  Ho  wurkod  liard, 
kept  open  court  keforo  (Le  gate  of  his  palace,  and  was  commonly 
in  the  saddle.  Tlio  primitive  cusi'^iii  of  both  Aryans  and  Aloii* 
gots  of  holding  great  feasts  in  hall  still  held  good,  and  there 
was  much  hard  drinking.  Prii>cu8  doecribcs  how  bards  cbsuted 
before  Attils.  They  "recited  the  veraea  which  they  had  com- 
posed, to  celebrate  his  valuur  and  his  victories.  A  profound 
uleoca  prevailed  in  the  bat),  and  the  allemion  of  the  gueata 
was  captivated  by  the  vocal  hnnuouy,  which  revived  and  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  their  own  exploits;  a  martial  ardour 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for 
battle;  and  the  tears  of  tlic  old  men  expressed  their  generous 
despair,  that  they  could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory 
'of  the  Scld.  This  entertaionicnt,  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  hv  u  farce  that 
debased  the  dignity  nf  human  uuture.  A  Moorish  and  Scythian 
buffoon  successively  excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators  by 
their  deformed  tigurci!,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  t^csturvs,  absurd 
speeches,  and  the  strange,  unintelligible  confusion  of  the  Latin, 
the  (jothic,  and  the  lluuuish  language?*,  and  the  hall  resounded 
witJi  luud  and  licentious  peals  of  luughttr.  In  the  midst  of 
this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alono,  without  change  of  counte- 
nance, maintained  his  steadfast  and  intlexible  gravity."  ' 

Although  Attila  was  aware,  llirough  the  confession  of  the 
prc^toaed  aasaasiu,  of  tiic  secret  work  of  Vigiliua,  he  allowed 
this  embassy  to  return  in  safety,  with  presents  o£  ntmierous 
boraea  and  the  like,  to  Constant iuople.  Then  he  despatched  an 
ambauitdor  to  Theodosiua  II  to  give  that  monarch,  as  people 
wiy,  a  piece  of  hJa  mind.  "Thcodosins,"  said  the  envoy,  "i« 
the  son  of  an  illu«itrions  and  respcelablc  parent ;  Attila,  like- 
wise, is  descended  from  a  noble  racej  and  he  has  supported,  by 
his  actions  the  dignity  which  lie  inherited  from  bis  father 
MunKuk.  lint  Thciidosins  has  forfeite*!  his  parental  honours, 
and,  by  consenting  to  pay  trlbuto,  has  degraded  himself  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  therefore  jnst  that  he  shotihl  revcr- 
ouco  the  man  whom  fortune  and  merit  have  placed  above  him; 
instead  of  attempting,  like  a  wicked  slavo,  clandestinely  to 
ctmspire  against  his  master." 

■  Gihboni. 
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This  straigbtfnrwart)  bulU-ing  vtn  met  by  abject  atibmiaaioa. 
Tbfl  emperor  aiK-d  fur  piirdon,  and  paid  a  tn'cut  rausoiD. 

In  451  Attila  declared  war  on  tbe  we-iicrti  empire.  Uo 
invaded  Qniil.  Ho  fur  as  llic  imixrial  furcpa  were  ooncerned, 
he  bad  things  all  hie  own  way,  mid  he  Hacked  most  of  the  towii» 
of  Franco  a»  far  south  as  Orleans,  Then  the  Franks  and 
VisigotbB  and  the  imperial  for<>«s  united  against  him,  and  a 
groat  and  obstinate  battle  at  Troyea  (451),  in  which  over 
150,000  men  were  killed  on  boih  side*,  ended  in  his  repulse 
and  saved  Enrope  from  a  Mon^lian  overlord.  This  disaster 
by  no  nteaiui  exhausted  Altila's  resources.  He  turned  hia  at- 
tention southward,  and  overran  North  Italy.  He  hnmt  Aqiiiloia 
and  I'ttdna,  and  looted  Milcin,  but  lie  made  peace  at  the  entreatj 
of  Pope  Leo  I.    He  died  in  453,  .  .  . 

Hereafter  tho  Huns,  so  far  as  that  name  goe«  in  Europe,  the 
IIuDS  of  Attila,  disappeared  out  of  history.  They  dissolve  into 
tbe  snrroundinn  populations.  They  were  probably  already  much 
niix<!d,  and  rittber  Aryan  than  Mongolian.  The,v  did  not  be- 
come, as  one  micht  suppose,  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  though 
they  have  probably  left  muny  descendants  there.  About  a  hun- 
dred years  after  came  another  Huunish  or  mixed  people,  the 
Avirs,  out  of  the  cart  into  Iluiigary.  but  these  were  driven  out 
eastward  agniii  by  Oharleniagiie  in  701-5.  The  Magyars,  the 
modern  Hungarians,  came  westward  later.  They  were  a 
Turko-Finiiiiili  people.  The  Ma|!>'ar  is  a  tanpiage  belonging  to 
the  Finno-l'grian  division  of  the  Hral-Altaie  tonpiiea.  Tho 
Magyars  were  on  tho  Volga  about  550.  Tboy  settled  in  Hun- 
gary about  ItOO,  .  .  .  But  we  arc  getting  too  far  on  in  our 
story,  and  we  must  return  to  Kome. 

In  493  Tlieodoric,  n  Goth,  became  King  of  Home,  but  alteatty 
for  seventeen  years  tliere  had  been  no  Itonian  emperor.  So 
it  was  in  utter  si^cial  decay  and  collapse  that  tlio  great  slave- 
holding  "world-ascendancy''  of  the  God-Cieanrs  and  the  rich 
men  of  Ili^inic  came  to  an  end. 


But  tliougb  througbout  the  whole  of  Weatem  Europe  and 
Xorth  Africa  the  Ronmn  imperial  system  had  collapsed,  though 
credit  bad  vanished,  luxury  production  had  ceased  and  money 
was  hidden,  though  creditors  were  going   unpuiid  and  slave? 
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maBterlesa,  the  (radition  of  the  Cksuh  wm  »ill  beiof;  carried 
uii  iu  Coiutantinopla  We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  meo- 
tign  89  two  ouletaudinf;  fibres  uinon^  (lio  Uto  Cvsan,  Diocle- 
tisn  (284)  and  ConstBUtinc  the  Great  (31^),  and  it  was  lo 
tlie  Utter  of  tlic^e  that  the  world  owc«  the  suiting  up  of  a  freeh 
imperial  veiitro  at  ConetantiQoplo.  Very  curly  during  the  im- 
perial period  the  unaiiitabiHty  of  the  position  of  Kome  as  a 
world  capital,  due  to  the  Roman  failure  to  use  the  8ca,  waa  felt. 


q7K-EA5TEKN  KOMAM  EMFITtI  ,^U^.^OOA.TX 


I'lio  destruction  of  CArthage  and  Corinth  had  killed  the  ship- 
ping of  th<r  main  Mpcji terra nenn  Bca-roiitca,  For  n  people  who 
did  not  UHo  the  Boa  propcrlv,  having  the  admiiiiittrHtivc  r«ntro 
nt  Rome  monnt  that  every  li^on,  every  draft  of  officials,  every 
order,  had  to  travel  northward  for  half  the  Icuglh  of  Iialy 
liefore  it  could  turn  cast  or  west.  Conse<i»ently  nearly  all  the 
innrc  capable  cnipcrora  set  up  their  headquarters  at  some  auh- 
ordiuate  ecntre  iu  a  more  cunvcnient  position.  Sirmium  (on 
the  Kiver  Save),  Milan,  Lyons,  and  Kiconicdia  (in  Bithynia) 
were  among  such  Bupplcmentnrv  capitals.  Fur  a  time  under 
Diocletian,  Duraxxo  was  the  imperial  capital.    Itavenna,  near 
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the  liend  of  tbe  A<Inatic,  was  the  capitnl  of  the  last  Itoinau 
empuron  in  Itic  timi-  of  AJariv  luid  Stiliclio. 

It  was  Constanime  the  Great  who  detennined  upon  ihc 
pennanent  tranaftT  of  tbo  centre  of  imperial  powor  to  the 
Bosphoruf.  We  have  already  noted  iho  cxUt«iioo  of  the  city 
of  Byzantium,  wliicli  Constaiitine  chose  to  develop  into  hiM  nuw 
capital.  It  pliyvd  a  part  in  the  story  of  the  intricate  llislia'us 
(fknp.  xxi,  §  4} ;  it  ropulftcJ  Pliilip  of  Maccdon  (Chap,  xxiii, 
§  3).  If  the  reader  will  examiao  ils  position,  ho  will  see  that 
ID  the  bauds  uf  a  Hue  of  capable  emperora,  and  as  the  centre 
of  a  people  with  some  flntidarity  and  spirit  and  seacruft  (ueithcr 
of  which  tilings  were  vouchsafed  to  it),  it  was  extruordiuarily 
well  placed.  Its  galley*  eould  have  penetrated  up  the  rivera 
to  the  heart  of  Russia  and  ontflnuked  every  barbarian  advance. 
It  comuiuitdud  pnirticubte  trade  routes  to  the  east,  and  it  was 
within  a  reasonable  atrikiuf;  diitauco  of  Mogopotamia,  E^pt, 
Greece,  and  all  the  more  prospcronB  and  civilimi  rej^ons  of 
I  iho  world  at  that  period.  And  even  under  the  rule  of  a  series 
of  inept  mouarchs  and  under  deniora1i7.ed  social  conditions,  the 
remfiinH  of  the  Koman  Kmpiro  ccntrinfi;  at  Constantinople  held 
out  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  Constantine  tbe  Great  tbatj 
Constuntinopie  should  ho  the  ocutro  of  an  undivided  empire.' 
But  having  regard  to  the  mcthuds  of  travel  and  transport  avnil- 
able  at  tbe  time,  the  coographical  conditions  of  £urope  and 
Weatcru  Asia  do  not  point  to  auy  one  necessary  ccntro  of  govcru- 
ment.  If  Rome  faced  westward  instead  o£  eastward,  and  so 
failed  to  reach  out  beyond  the  Eupiirutej,  Constantinople  on 
the  other  hand  was  hopelessly  remote  from  Gaul.  The  enfeebled 
Mediterranean  civilization,  after  a  certain  struggle  for  Italy, 
did  in  fact  let  go  of  the  west  altogether  and  eouceutrated  upon 
what  were  practically  the  central  vestiges,  the  stump,  of  the 
nnpire  of  Alexander.  Tbe  Greek  liingiiugo  resumed  it*  sway, 
which  had  never  been  very  seriously  undermined  by  the  official 
use  of  Latin,  This  "Eastern"  or  Byzantine  empire  is  generally 
cpolceu  of  as  if  it  were  a  contiitiiation  of  the  Hunian  tradition. 
It  is  really  far  more  like  a  resumption  of  Alexander's. 

Thu  I^atin  lunguago  bud  not  the  intellectual  vigour  behind  it, 
it  had  not  the  literature  and  the  science,  to  make  it  a  neces- 
Bity  to  intelligent  men  and  so  to  maintain  an  ascendancy  over 
the  Greek.     For  utl  language,  whatever  officialdom  may  do, 
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can  imp<ise  itself  in  competition  witb  another  Ibitt  can  offer 
the  ndvaritages  of  ii  gretit  literutiiro  or  oncvflDpu-dic  informa- 
tion. Aggri'ssive  langiiag^ii  mu§t  hriitf;  ^ift",  und  the  fpfts  of 
Qreok  were  ineompttrobly  (jivaitT  thnu  the  niUs  of  Liitiii.  The 
E«3t«rn  empire  wft9  from  (he  br^pniiiiiga  of  its  scparatioti  Greek- 
speaking,  and  a  continuation,  tboiif^h  a  dq^nerate  continua- 
tion, of  the  Jtlclk'nic  trttditioii.  Its  inti'llectual  centre  was  no 
longer  in  Greeoe,  Inn  Alpxandria.  Itn  mentality  was  no  lonj^er 
the  mentality  of  frct-mindcd  p!ain-!ipeBkin|;  citizens,  of  the 
8tn^rilc  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  Fliito;  it^  mentality  was  the 
mentality  of  the  pcdantii  and  of  men  politically  inipoteitt',  its 
philosophy  wuM  a  pompons  evasion  of  real  things,  and  its  scien- 
tific impulse  wns  dead.     Neverlhelesa,  it  wue  irelicnic  und  not 

fl^tin.  The  Roman  had  come,  and  he  had  gone  again.  Indeed 
lie  had  gone  very  extensively  from  the  west  also,  Uy  the  sixth 
century  A.n.  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Korth  Africa  had 
been  stirred  tip  like  sediment.  When  presently  in  the  seventh 
and  eight!)  centuries  the  sediment  begins  to  wttlc  down  again 
and  pupiilalions  begin  to  take  on  a  definite  localized  character, 
the  lioman  is  only  to  bo  found  by  name  in  the  region  about, 
Some.    Over  large  parts  of  his  Weatem  empire  we  find  chan^^ ' 

■  and  changing  modifications  of  his  Latin  speech ;  in  Gaiil,  where 
tlio  Fnink  is  Icaruing  a  Gallic  fonn  of  Latin  and  ev^ilvinf; 
French  in  the  process;  in  Italy,  where,  under  tJie  influence  of 
Teutonic  invaders,  the  Lombards  and  Goths,  Latin  in  beingj 
modified  into  varinns  Italian  dialects;  in  Spain  and  Purtugal,' 
where  it  is  becoming  Spanish  and  Porlwgiie*c,  The  funda- 
mental Latinity  of  the  languages  in  these  regions  serves  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  numerical  unimportance  of  the  various  Prankish, 
Vandal,  Avar,  Gothic,  imd  the  like  Oerman-apoakinK  invaders, 
and  serves  to  justify  our  statement  that  what  happened  to  tho 
Western  empire  was  not  so  much  conque*!  and  the  replacement 
of  one  population  by  another  as  n  political  und  racial  revolu- 
tion. The  district  of  Viilnts  in  South  Switzerland  also  retained 
a  fundiinieutally  Latin  i^peech  and  so  did  llie  Canton  Gri^ims; 
and,  whut  is  more  curious  and  interesting,  is  that  in  l>acia  and 
Ma;sia  Inferior,  large  parts  of  which  to  the  north  of  the  Danube 
became  the  modern  Iloumnnia  (=  Romania),  although  these 
r^ons  were  added  lute  to  the  empire  and  lost  soon,  the  I>atin 
speech  also  remained. 

In  Britain  Latin  was  practically  wiped  out  by  the  conquerinjr 
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AngloSaxous,  from  nnionf;  wboso  various  dialects  the  root  stock 
of  EuglUb  presently  grew. 

But  n-bilo  tho  flmashing  of  the  Roman  social  and  political 
etruoKire  was  thus  complete,  while  in  tho  cxet  it  waa  thrown 
oflf  b,v  the  older  iind  strODfrer  lletleuic  tradition,  and  while 
in  the  west  it  was  hrnken  tip  into  fragments  that  bof^n  to  take 
on  a  iicw  and  t>q)urate  life  of  their  own,  th«ro  vi»a  one  thin;; 
that  did  not  perUh,  Wt  grew,  and  that  wsh  the  tradition  of 
llio  world  empire  of  Rome  and  of  tho  siipreinacy  of  the  dpsnrs. 
When  the  reality  waa  destroyed,  tho  lc)*cud  hud  frtt-dom  to 
expand.  Removed  from  the  poeaihility  of  verification,  tho  idea 
of  a  serene  and  splendid  Roman  world-snpremncy  grew  up  in 
tho  imagination  of  mankind,  and  still  holds  it  to  this  day. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  human  thought  has  been 
haunted  by  the  possible  political  unity  of  the  race.  All  tho 
sturdy  chiefs  and  leaders  and  kings  of  the  barbarians,  who 
raided  tbrougli  tho  prostrate  but  vast  disorder  of  tlie  decayed 
empire,  were  capable  of  conceiving  of  some  mighty  king  of 
kings  greater  than  ihanselvea  and  giving  a  real  law  for  all 
men,  and  they  wore  readv  to  believe  that  elsewhere  in  spaco 
and  time,  and  capable  of  returning  presently  to  resume  hia 
supremacy,  Casar  had  l>een  such  a  king  of  kings.  Far  alwvo 
tlicir  own  litlrjt,  therefore,  thrv  estccmod  and  envied  the  title 
of  Cieaar.  Thi-  inlernntionnl  history  of  Kurupe  from  tliis  lime 
henceforth  is  largely  the  story  of  kings  and  adventurers  setting 
lip  to  Ijo  CeeBiir  and  Imperator  (Eni[K!ror).  We  «hiill  tell  of 
some  of  thein  in  their  places.  .So  uuiversal  did  this  "Ca-saring" 
bec(tme,  tlmt  tho  Grout  War  of  1D14-18  mowed  iluwn  no  fewer 
than  four  Cicsars,  the  German  Kiiiser  (^=  Cwsarl,  the  Anslrian 
Kaisur,  tlio  Tt^r  (=  Cie«ar)  of  Hut'^^ia,  and  that  fantastic  tignre, 
the  T*nr  of  Bulgaria.  The  French  "Imperator"'  (Napoleon 
III)  had  already  fallen  in  1871.  There  is  now  (1020)  no  one 
left  in  the  world  to  carry  on  the  Impcriul  title  or  the  tradition 
of  DivT,ig  Cffsar  except  the  Turkish  Sultan  and  the  BritiiJi  mon- 
arch. The  former  commemorates  his  lordship  over  Constanti- 
nople as  Kaisar-i-Roum ;  the  latter  is  called  the  Ciesar  of  India 
(a  oonntij  no  real  Cicsar  over  looked  upon),  Kaisai^i-Hind. 
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BEFORE  wo  Clin  understRnd  the  qunlitios  of  Christianity, 
wliic-li  must  now  plaj  a  large  part  in  our  history,  and 
which  opened  men's  eyes  lo  frosh  aspects  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  unified  world,  we  niuat.  go  hacV  Home  centuries  and 
tell  of  tbu  condition  of  afTiiirs  in  Palcetino  and  Syria,  in  which 
countries  Christianity  arose.  Wo  have  already  told  the  main 
facts  shout  tho  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  tradition,  about 
the  Diaspora,  ahont  the  fundamentally  aealtered  nature  of 
Jcwrv  even  from  the  beginning,  and  the  grodual  de^■clopment  of 
tho  idea  of  one  jiiM  G^xl  ruling  the  earth  mid  hound  hy  a  special', 
promise  to  preserve  and  bring  to  honour  the  Jewish  people,  Thu' 
Jewish  idea  was  and  is  a  curiotie  combination  of  theological 
breadth  and  an  intense  racial  patriotism.  Tho  Jews  looltcd 
for  a  special  saviour,  a  Messiah,  who  was  to  redeem  mankind 
by  tho  agreciiblo  process  of  restoring  the  fabulous  glories  of 
I>avid  and  Solomon,  and  bringing  the  whole  world  at  last  nnder 
the  benevolent  but  finn  Jewish  heel.  As  the  political  powor 
of  the  Semitic  peoples  derlined.  as  Carthago  followed  Tyre 
into  the  darkncifs  and  Spain  lnvame  a  Roman  province,  this 
dream  grew  and  spread.  There  can  Ih-  littto  dmiht  tliat  the 
scattered  Phtenictans  in  Spain  and  Africa  and  throughout  the 
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Mediterranean,  speaking  ns  tliey  did  n  limguugo  o1om*1v  akin 
to  Jlobrvw  aud  being  deprived  of  their  anthentic  political  rights, 
became  prosplj-tea  to  Jiidui>iii:i.  For  pliiiei-s  of  vigorouji  pro«cly- 
tism  alterDatfd  with  plmsea  of  exclusive  jealousy  in  Jowiith 
history.  On  une  «<;rn:iii.H  the  IdunHmus,  being  conquerfd,  were 
all  forcibly  made  Jews,'  There  were  *Arnb  tribcK  who  were 
Jews  in  the  tini«  of  Muhammad,  and  a  Turkisli  people  who 
■were  mainly  Jew»  in  South  RuA^ia  in  the  ninth  century.  Juda* 
iflm  is  indeed  the  reconstructed  political  ideal  of  many  shntlcrcd 
people* — mainly  Semitic.  It  is  to  th«  Phci-iiiciau  contingent 
and  to  Aramcau  acceesiona  in  Babylon  that  the  financial  and 
oommerciat  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  us  » 
result  of  ihpse  coalescences  nitd  assimilutions,  almost  every* 
where  in  tlio  towns  throughout  the  Koman  Empire,  and  far 
beyond  it  in  the  e»st,  Jewish  cunmiunitics  traded  and  flourished, 
and  were  kept  in  touch  through  the  Bible,  and  through  a  re- 
ligious and  cducutionul  organ izatiou.  The  maiu  part  of  Jewry 
never  was  iii  Judea  and  had  never  come  out  of  Judea. 

MunifcstU'this  inlcrcemmunicating  scries  of  Judiiized  oom- 
munitica  had  very  great  financial  and  political  facilities.  They 
could  assemble  resources,  they  could  stir  up,  they  could  ulluy. 
They  were  neither  go  abundant  nor  so  civilized  as  the  still  more 
widely  diffused  Greeks,  hut  they  had  a  tradition  of  gtealcr 
fioiidarjty.  tireek  was  huslile  to  Greek;  Jew  stood  by  Jew. 
Wherever  a  Jew  went,  he  found  men  of  like  mind  and  like 
tradition  with  liimself.  lie  could  get  shelter,  food,  loans,  and 
legal  help.  Aud  by  reason  of  this  solidarity  rulers  had  every- 
where to  lake  account  of  this  people  as  a  help,  as  a  source  of 
loans,  or  as  a  source  of  trouble.  So  it  is  that  the  Jews  have 
per«iste4  as  a  people  while  Ilellenism  baa  become  a  uni^-crsal 
light  for  mankind. 

Wo  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  the  history  of  that  smaller 
part  of  Jewry  tliat  lived  in  Judea.  These  Jews  had  returned 
to  their  old  position  of  danger;  again  they  were  seeking  peace 
in,  w  to  speak,  the  middle  of  a  highway.  la  the  old  time  ihey 
had  been  between  Syria  and  Assyria  to  the  north  and  Kgypt  to 
the  south;  now  they  had  the  Snleucids  to  the  north  and  the 
Ptolcmya  to  tlie  south,  and  when  the  Seloucids  went,  then  down 
came  the  Roman  power  upon  them.  The  indepwidence  of 
Judea  waa  always  a  qualified  and  precarious  thing.    The  reader 
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nnut  go  to  the  A  n/if/HtVtV*  mid  the  Wars  of  Ihe  J^tvs  of  Flnviua 


3mp\. 


tedious,  mid  maddeningly  patriotic  writer, 
of  their  mlera,  of  their  high-priest' 


6ALIL&S  jtui  sunvundiiia  prwinaar. 


lufl.  »  oopioiis,  tedious 
10  leam  of  the  *»cee8«ion 
moniirche,  and  of 
the  MR(>(>n))t«nn#,  the 
Herods  and  the  like. 
These  ni  lers  were 
for  the  most  part  of 
th«  ordinary  eastern 
type,  eunning:, 
Ircoc'berous,  and 
hlood-sfained.  Tlirice 
Jerusalem  was  taken 
and  twice  tlio  teiniile 
waa  destroyed.  It 
was  th©  eiipport  of 
the  far  more  powcr- 
fa\  Diaspora  that 
pre^-e'nted  the  little 
coiinfrj'  from  being 
wiped  ont  nlto- 
ficthcr,  until  70  a.o^ 
when  Titui,  the 
adopted  9na  and  hiio- 
cewor  of  the  Em- 
peror Vespaaian, 
after  a  siege  that 
rtnlta  in  hittemess 
and  horror  with  that 
of  Tyre  and  Car- 
thafre,  took  .Tcnisa- 
lem  and  dc.«tniyed 
city  and  temple  alto- 
gether. Ho  did  this 
in  an  attempt  to  dwlroy  Jewry,  but  indeed  he  made  Jewry 
stronger  by  destroying  its  one  sensitive  and  vulnerable  pt>int. 
Throughout  a  history  of  five  centuries  of  war  aild  civil  com- 
motion between  the  return  fnim  captivity  and  the  deatnietion 
of  Jeruiiiilem,  eertjiin  conatant  fpatures  of  the  Jew  porsiKed. 
He  remained  obstinately  monotheistic;  ho  would  have  non* ' 
Other  god*  but  the  one  tnio  God.    In  Rome^  as  in  Jerusalem, 
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he  stood  out  DinnfuDy  ogsiiiEt  the  worabip  of  niiy  (^-('iraar. 
And  to  the  best  of  liis  nhility  he  licM  to  bis  covmanU  witb  his 
God.  Ko  graven  imaecs  could  enter  Jeni»aletn ;  even  tbo 
RomsD  standards  witb  their  oa^los  had  tu  stay  outside. 

Two  divergent  lines  of  tbau);fat  are  traceable  in  Jewi»b  affairs 
during  these  five  hundred  .vciirs.  On  the  rif;ht,  so  to  speak,  are 
tbo  liiph  and  narrow  Jews,  the  Pharisees,  very  orthodox,  very 
punctilious  upon  even  th«  minutest  detailti  of  the  law,  intonsely 
patriotic  and  exclusive.  iTeniaaleni  on  one  occasion  fell  to  the 
Sclcucid  monarch  Antioclins  IV  because  the  Jews  would  not 
defend  it  on  the  Sabballt  day,  vhen  it  is  forbid<Ien  to  work ; 
and  it  was  bocfluac  the  Jews  made  no  ciTnrt  to  destroy  his  sicfifi 
train  on  the  Sabbath  that  Pompey  the  Great  was  able  to  take 
Jerusalem.  But  against  these  narrow  Jews  wore  pitted  the 
broad  Jews,  the  Jews  of  the  left,  who  wer©  Hellenizers,  amonA 
whom  ore  to  be  ranked  the  Sadducccs,  who  did  not  believe  in 
immortality.  These  latter  Jews,  the  hrond  Jews,  were  all 
more  or  leas  disposed  to  minple  with  and  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  Greeks  and  Ilellcniz^'d  peoples  about  them.  They  were 
ready  to  accept  proselytes,  and  so  to  share  God  and  his  promiia 
with  all  mankind.  I3ut  what  thoy  gained  in  penerosity  tliey 
lost  in  rectitude.  They  were  the  worldlings  of  Judea.  We 
have  already  noted  how  the  llelienixcd  Jews  of  Ee>'pt  lost  their 
Hebrew,  and  bad  to  have  their  Bible  translated  into  Greek. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cseaar  a  great  teacher  arose  out  of 
Jadea  who  was  to  liberate  the  intense  realization  of  the  rigfat- 
Oousne-SH  and  nnchallongeable  oneness  of  God,  and  of  man'a 
moral  obligation  to  God,  which  was  the  strength  of  orthodox 
Judaism,  from  that  greedy  and  cxehisive  narrowness  with  which 
it  was  so  extraordinarily  intermingled  in  the  Jewish  mind.  This 
was  Jesus  of  Nazarotli,  the  seed  rather  than  the  founder  of 
CbristJenity. 


The  audience  to  which  this  book  will  first  be  presented  will 
be  largely  an  audience  of  Christians,  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling 
of  Jewisji  readers,  and  the  former  at  lc«8t  will  regard  Jesns  of 
Naznreth  as  being  much  more  than  a  bnmnn  te-acber,  and  his 
appearance  in  the  world  not  as  a  natural  event  in  history,  hut 
as  something  of  a  supernatural  sort  interrupting  and  changing 
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^t  Btead;  development  of  life  townrds  n  common  coniwiouenca 
Uta  ft  coiomOQ  wilt,  which  we  bave  hillierto  been  traciu^  in  tiiis 
book.  But  (liese  persuasions,  domiuiiiit  ks  tltey  nre  in  Europe 
and  America,  are  nevertb^leeK  not  the  persimsionii  of  all  men 
or  of  the  great  mnjoritv  of  tuiiiikiiid,  aiitl  wu  are  writiii};  this 
outline  of  the  story  of  life  with  a«  complete  an  avoidance  of 
controversial  matter  as  ma.v  be.  Wo  arc  tryiiij*  to  write  as  if 
this  book  was  to  be  read  as  much  by  Hindus  or  Moslems  or 
Buddbists  as  by  Americans  and  Western  Europeans.  We  shall 
therefore  hold  closely  to  the  apparent  facta,  and  avoid,  wiiliout 
any  disputation  or  denial,  the  tlieologieal  interpretations  that 
have  been  imposed  upon  them.  We  diall  tell  what  men  have 
believed  about  Jesus  of  Xa/arell),  but  hini  we  iilinll  treat  as 
being  what  ho  appeared  to  be,  a  man,  just  as  a  painter  muat 
needs  paint  him  as  a  man.  The  doeumcnta  that  testify  to  his 
acts  and  teachings  we  shall  treat  as  ordinarj*  human  documenti. 
Tf  the  light  of  divinity  shine  through  our  reeital,  wc  will  neither 
help  nor  hinder  it.  This  is  what  we  have  already  done  in  the 
case  of  Hiiddha,  and  what  we  shall  do  later  with  Muhammad. 
About  .Tesus  we  hav©  to  write  not  theology  but  history,  and 
our  concern  is  not  with  the  spiritual  and  theological  signifieanco 
of  his  life,  but  wit]]  its  cfTocls  upon  the  political  and  e%'ery-<lay 
life  of  men. 

Almost  our  only  sources  of  information  about  the  peraonality 
of  Jesus  are  derived  from  the  four  f^ispcls,  all  of  which  were 
certainly  in  existence  a  few  decades  after  bis  death,  and  from 
allusions  to  his  life  in  the  letters  (epistles)  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian propagandista.  The  first  three  gospels,  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  many  suppose  to  bo  d«riTe<l  from 
some  earlier  documents ;  the  gospel  of  SI.  John  has  more  idiosyn- 
crasy and  is  coloured  by  theology  of  a  strongly  Hellenic  type. 
Critics  are  disposed  to  regard  the  gospel  of  6t,  Mark  as  being 
the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the  personality  and  actual 
words  of  Jesus.  But  all  four  agree  in  giving  ut  a  picture 
of  a  verj-  definite  personality;  they  curry  the  same  conviction 
of  reality  that  the  early  accounts  of  Buddha  do.  In  spita  of 
miraculous  and  incredible  additions,  one  is  obliged  to  say,  "Hero 
was  a  man.    This  part  of  the  tale  could  »ot  have  U-en  invented," 

But  just  as  the  personality  of  Gautama  Buddha  has  been 
distorted  and  oK^eured  by  the  stiff  w|untliMg  fignrc,  the  gilded 
idcd  of  later  Buddhism,  so  one  feels  that  the  lean  and  strenuous 
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ppr^onalitj  of  Jt!6u»  is  umcli  wronp>d  by  thv  iiiirojility  unJ  coih 
vviitiuiuility  that  a  tnUtakc-u  reTciciice  ba-i  imposed  iipnn  hia 
ti^tirc  in  uiu(Iltu  Cliriiitiiiii  art.  Jetut  wua  a  penniless  tciicher^ 
wbo  wandered  almiit  tJie  dusty  sun-hit  country  of  Judea,  living 
upon  cuatial  gifts  of  foiid;  yet  he  is  always  rt-presciitcd  trlvun, 
roinhed.  and  sleek,  in  8p»tl4»is  raimonl.  i-r«ut,  uiid  with  »>ui&- 
ttiiug  iiintioales^  aI>ont  him  as  ihongh  ho  was  glidia^  thrungti 
thonir.  This  ii1uih>  has  made  bim  unreal  and  incredible  to 
many  penpln  wbo  eannot  diotingiiifih  (be  core  of  the  story  from 
tho  urimmviital  and  iinwiae  additions  of  the  nninlelligenily 
dcvont. 

And  it  may  be  tbat  tlie  early  parts  of  tbe  gospcia  are  accre- 
tioDB  of  tho  SHtiio  nature.  The  niiraculuuK  circunistuucca  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  tbe  ^eat  »lur  timt  brouj^bt  wise  men  fron^ 
iho  ctisl  ta  wombip  at  bis  manger  cradle,  tbe  mui^iuicTu  of  the 
male  infant  children  in  tbe  region  of  Hetblebeni  by  Herod 
u»  a  conscquenco  uf  those  portents,  and  the  6i|^t  into  Ej^-pt;, 
Hrc  all  supposed  to  l>c  such  aecretioni)ry  matter  by  many  authori- 
ties. At  the  liest  they  are  events  unneeessary  to  the  teaching, 
and  they  rob  it  of  mueb  of  the  iftren^h  and  power  it  possessus 
when  we  strip  it  of  such  accompaniment.  So,  too,  do  tlie  dis- 
crepant cunoalogioH  given  by  lUttbew  and  Luke,  tn  which  thero 
is  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  direct  descent  of  Joseph^  bis  father^ 
frau  King  David,  as  though  it  was  any  honour  to  Jesus  or  to 
aik\'oiie  to  liuve  such  u  man  as  an  anocslor.  Tbe  in«onion  vf 
these  genealogies  is  the  more  peculiar  and  unreasonable,  be- 
cause, according  to  tho  iegend,  Jetins  was  not  tbe  son  of  Joseph 
St  all.  but  miraculously  conceived. 

We  are  left,  if  wo  do  »trip  this  record  "f  tbe«c  difficult  aeccs- 
Bories,  with  the  fijiure  i>f  a  being,  very  human,  very  earnest,  and 
passionate,  capable  of  swift  unj^'r,  and  teaching  ii.  new  uwJ 
simple  and  profound  doctrine — namely,  the  universal  loving 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  ccminf;  of  the  Kingdom  of  ITcavcn. 
Jle  was  clearly  a  person — to  use  a  comro'»n  phrase— of  ijiten&e 
personal  magnetism.  He  attracted  followers  and  filled,  them 
withlove  and  courage.  Weak  and  ailing  people  wore  heartened 
and  healed  by  his  prcsenca  Yet  he  was  proliably  of  a  delicate 
physique,  bocauee  of  tho  swiftness  with  which  be  died  pufl^ 
tbe  pains  of  crucifixion.  There  is  a  tradition  tJuit  be  fuiut^ 
wlicii,  according  to  the  custom,  bo  was  mode  to  bcifr|Ki5.  cJcods 
.Xfi  the  place  of  elocution.    When  be  fir»t  appeared.MB  *e"j^ar 
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In  im  a  man  of  about  thirtv.  IIg  wcut  about  tlie  country  for 
thrfi-  vi-nrs  Hpn-iiding  his  diK-lrino,  and  iht-n  ho  ciiiiie  to  Jcnisa- 
lein  and  was  accused  of  Iryiujj  to  set  up  a  Mrauge  kingdom  in 
Judcii;  ho  was  Irifd  upon  thiia  charge,  aD<]  crucified  logMlicr 
with  two  thieves.  Long  Iwfore  these  two  were  dead,  Ins  suffer- 
ings wrre  over. 

Xow  it  ii  8  mutter  of  fact  that  in  the  t?o»pcl8  all  tliat  body 
of  theological  aHSiertioii  which  eonstitutes  Ohristiaiiitv  finds  lit- 
tle support.  There  ia,  as  the  reader  may  sco  for  himself,  no 
clear  nud  emphatic  assertion  in  these  biN^ks  of  the  doctrines 
which  Christian  teiichtTs  of  all  denominations  find  pencrally 
neee«sar_v  to  siilvatiim.  Kxeept  for  one  or  two  piinaires  iu  St. 
John's  Gospel  it  ia  diflicuh.  to  get  any  words  actually  ascribed 
to  Jmu8  in  which  ho  claimed  to  be  the  Jewish  MoRfiiah 
(rendered  in  Orpek  by  "the  Christ")  and  «tiH  more  difRcuH 
is  it  to  find  any  claim  to  bo  a  pnrt  of  the  f^iodhead,  or  any  pas- 
sago  in  which  he  explained  the  dwtrine  of  the  Atonement  or 
urged  any  sacrifices  or  sacraments  (that  is  to  say,  priestly 
offices)  upon  his  followers.  We  shall  see  presently  how  later 
nn  all  Christendom  was  torn  by  disputes  about  the  Trinity. 
Then.'  is  no  evidence  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  ever  heard  of 
the  Trinity — at  any  rate  fnun  him.  The  observance  of  tho 
Jewish  Sabbuth,  again,  transferred  to  the  Slithraic  Snn-day,  is 
an  importniit  feainrc  uf  many  Obrisliau  cults;  but  Je«us  de- 
lilierately  broke  the  Sabbath,  and  anid  that  it  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  Nor  did  he  say  u  word  about 
tlie  worship  of  his  mother  Marj',  in  the  guise  of  Isis,  the  Queen 
of  ITeaiTn.  All  that  is  most  churuetcristically  Christian  in 
worship  and  usage,  he  ignored.  Sceptical  writers  have  bad  the 
temerity  to  deny  that  Jeeus  can  be  called  a  Christian  at  all. 
For  light  up«^>n  these  extraordinary  gaps  in  his  teaching,  each 
reader  mmt  go  to  his  own  religious  piidcs.  Here  w(f  are  bound 
to  mention  these  gaps  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  con- 
trovcr.«ie8  that  arose  out  nf  tbem,  and  we  are  equally  bound  not 
to  enlarge  upon  them. 

Aa  remarkable  is  the  enormous  prominence  given  by  Jesna 
to  the  teaching  of  what  he  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
its  comparative  iusigniticanco  in  the  pnK-edure  and  teaching  of 
most,  of  the  Chriati.in  cburchea. 

This  doctrine  of  the.Kinpdum  of  Heaven,  which  was  the  mniti 
tcaehing  of  Jcsua,  and  which  playst  so  small  a  part  in  the  Chria- 
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timi  creeds,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  revolntionarj'  doctrine 
that  ever  stirnid  and  changed  human  thought.  It  is  small  won^ 
dor  if  the  world  of  that  time  failed  to  grasp  its  full  si^iificAncc, 
and  reroilcd  in  dismuy  from  even  a  half  apprehension  of  iu 
tremendous  cballcngCH  to  tliu  c^titlilislicd  Inibit^  and  in.stitutioDa 
of  mankind.  It  ia  sjnall  wonder  if  the  he«<itatinj!  convert  and 
dieciplc  prewntly  went  hack  to  Uio  old  familiar  ideas  of  temple 
and  altar,  of  ficrco  deity  and  propitiatory  ob:«ervunco,  of  coneo- 
crated  priest  and  magic  Wcasinf;,  and — these  thin^  bein^  at- 
tended lo — ifvcrtfd  then  lo  l!io  dear  old  hahituul  life  of  hate« 
and  profits  and  competition  and  pride.  Ii'or  tlio  doctrine  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  Jesus  scemH  to  have  prcat-hod  it, 
was  no  less  than  a  hold  and  unoonipromiiting  demand  for  a 
complete  change  and  cleansing  of  the  life  of  our  strugglinf;  race, 
an  utter  cleansing,  without  and  within.  To  tbo  gospels  the 
reader  must  go  for  all  that  is  preserved  of  this  tremendous 
teaching;  hero  wo  arc  only  concerned  with  the  jar  of  its  impact 
upon  established  ideas. 

Tbo  Jews  wore  pi-rj^uadcd  that  God,  the  one  God  of  the  whole 
world,  was  a  righteous  god,  but  iJiey  also  thought  of  him  as  a 
trading  god  who  hud  made  a  bargain  with  their  Father  Abra- 
ham about  thcui,  a  very  guod  bargain  indeed  for  tJiem,  to  bring 
them  at  laHt  to  predoininancn  in  the  eartiL  With  dismay  and 
anger  they  bean)  .Ichhs  sweeping  away  their  dear  securities. 
Ootl,  he  taught,  was  no  bargainor;  there  were  no  chosen  poo|)lc 
and  no  favouriles  in  the  Kingdom  of  lleaven.  God  was  the 
loving  fnlher  of  till  liTe,  as  incapable  of  showing  favour  iis  tho 
iiiiivernal  Bun.  And  all  men  were  brothers — sinners  alike  and 
beloved  nous  alike — of  this  divino  father.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  Jeeiia  cast  scorn  upon  that  natural  tendency 
wo  all  obey,  to  glorify  our  own  people  and  to  minimize  the 
rigbteonsness  of  other  creeds  and  other  race*.  In  the  parable 
of  the  labourers  ho  thnist  aside  the  obstinate  claim  of  the 
Jews  to  have  a  sort  of  first  mortgage  upon  God.  All  whom 
God  takes  into  the  kingdom,  he  taught,  God  serves  alike;  there 
is  no  distinction  in  his  treatment,  because  there  is  no  measure  to 
his  Ix>unly.  From  nil,  moreover,  ttn  the  parable  of  the  buried 
talent  witnesses,  and  as  the  incident  of  the  widow's  mite  en- 
forces, ho  demands  tho  utmost.  There  are  no  privil^^,  no 
rebates,  and  no  excuses  in  tho  Kingdom  of  lleaven. 

Ilul  it  was  not  only  the  intense  tribal  patriotism  of  the  Jcwa 
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JTema  outrnged,     Thoj-  vrnc  a  people  of  intoose  family 

elty,  and  lie  would  have  swept  away  all  the  narrow  and  ro- 
atrictive  family  affections  in  the  gnat  flood  of  the  love  of  Qod. 
The  whole  Kingdom  of  lleavcii  was  to  bo  the  family  of  hi« 
followers.  Wo  are  told  that,  "While  he  yet  talker)  to  the  peo- 
ple, behold,  hift  mother  and  his  brethren  stood  without,  desiring 
to  speak  with  him.  Then  one  said  unto  hiin>  liehold,  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee. 
Rut  ho  ansuvred  and  Haid  unto  him  tliiit  told  him,  Who  is  my 
niotlier  i  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And  he  str<'tched  forth  his 
hand  towards  his  diuciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mothor  und 
my  brethren  I  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  ia  in  heaven,  the  same  is  mj'  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother."  ' 

And  not  only  did  .Tesus  strike  at  patriotism  and  the  bonds 
of  family  loyalty  in  the  name  of  God's  universal  fatherhood 
and  the  brotherhood  nf  all  mankind,  but  it  is  clear  that  his 
teaching  eoiidemned  nil  tho  gradations  of  the  economic  system, 
all  private  wealth,  and  personal  advantages.  All  men  belonged 
to  the  kingdom;  all  their  possewtiuns  belongod  to  the  kingdom; 
the  righteous  life  for  all  men,  he  only  righteous  life,  was  the 
service  of  Hod's  will  with  all  that  we  had,  with  all  that  we  were. 
Again  and  again  ho  denounced  private  riches  and  tlic  reserva- 
tion of  any  private  life. 

"And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way,  there  came 
one  running,  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Good  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  lifoif  And  Jesus 
iaid  unto  him.  Why  cuIleAl  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is,  God.  Thou  fcnowoBt  the  commandments,  Do 
not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear 
false  witness,  Defraud  not.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother. 
And  he  an»wen-d  and  said  nnto  him.  Master,  all  tli{>«e  things 
hare  I  nhwrved  from  my  youth.  Then  Jeans  lieliolding  him 
loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  One  thing  thou  laekeet:  go  thy 
way,  sell  whatnoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  ihon 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  come,  take  up  the  crosa,  and 
follow  me.  And  lie  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away 
grieved :  for  he  had  great  pogscssinns. 

"And  .It-sus  looked  round  about,  and  snilh  unto  his  disciples, 
How  hardly  ahatl  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kiogdcnn 
•Mult,  xU.  4tt-50. 
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of  Ood!  And  tbo  discipleR  were  aatoniahed  at  \i\^  words. 
But  Jeaua  au»wered  agnio,  and  m'liii  tiiuu  tlicm,  Cliildreu,  bow 
hard  is  it  for  tbcin  tliat  tnii^t  in  ricbes  to  enter  into  tlie  kiu^doin 
of  OodI  It  ii  cusier  fur  u  cutnul  to  f!f>  tlirougb  thv.  eve  of  a 
needle,  tban  for  a  ricli  man  to  enter  inlo  tho  kingdom  of  <Jod/'  * 

Moreover,  in  his  tremendous  prophecy  of  this  kiuKdoni  wliioh 
vas  to  make  idl  men  one  together  in  QoiJ.  Jeaua  bad  small 
paticnco  for  the  barpiiiiiog  risbteousneea  of  formal  relifpon. 
Another  large  part  of  his  recorded  uttenina>s  is  aimed  sgniust 
the  meticulons  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  pious  career. 
''Then  cnmc  toother  unto  bim  the  Phariscos,  and  certain  of 
the  scribes,  which  came  from  Jeniiialein.  And  when  they  saw 
some  of  bis  dij>cip]e9  cat  bread  with  di-filcd,  that  is  to  tay,  with 
unwaalien,  bandit,  tlioy  found  fault.  For  the  Pbariaeos,  and 
all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  holdini* 
the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And  when  they  cotno  from  tbo 
uiurket,  except  they  wasli,  they  eat  not.  And  many  other  thinj^a 
there  be,  which  ihcy  have  received  to  bold,  a*  ibc  wnghiuf;  of 
cupe,  and  pots,  hrazen  vessels,  and  of  tahlas.  Then  the  Phari- 
sees and  scribes  asked  him.  Why  walk  not  thy  diwiples  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  hut  cat  bread  with  unwasben 
hands?  Uo  answered  and  suid  unto  them.  Well  bath  Isaiah 
prophesied  of  you  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written, 

"Tbis  people  honouretb  me  with  their  lips, 
',,."B«l  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

"Ilowbeit  in  vain  do  tbey  worship  me, 

"Teaching  for  doclriiies  tbt-  coininandments  of  men. 

"For  layinfi;  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  ye  bold  the 
tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups:  and  many 
other  such  things  ye  do.  And  he  »nid  unto  tbein,  Full  well 
yo  reject  tbo  commandment  of  Ood,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own 
"tradition."  ' 

So,  too,  we  may  note  a  score  of  places  in  wbicb  be  flouted 
that  darling  virtue  of  tb»  formalist,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

It  was  not  merely  a  moral  and  a  social  revolution  that  Jcmis 
proclaimed;  it  is  clear  from  a  score  of  indications  that  bis 
teaching  had  a  political  bent  of  the  plainest  sort.  It  is  tnM 
that  be  said  his  kingdom  wa.<«  not  nf  thi.<«  world,  that  it  wta  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  not  upon  a  throne:  but  it  is  equally  clear 
'Mark.  x.   17-25.  'Mark.  »11.   l-O. 
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It  wherr-ver  niut  hi  ivhat  nieniinre  hin  kiiig:(1i>m  w«9  art  up 
e'th©  hearts  of  men,  the  outer  world  would  be  m  that  mcaauro 
rovoUilionixed  fttid  made  now.  ' ', 

Whatever  else  the  deafness  and  HindneM  of  bin  henrers  may 
have  iiit»^ed  in  lii»  uttormict^,  it  is  pliiin  tliat  thuy  did  not 
miu  his  re«iolve  to  revohitioniw  the  world.  Some  of  the  <iiie9- 
tioiia  that  were  brought  to  Jesus  aiid  the  aiiHwers  he  ^vc  enahlo 
QS  to  gtiess  flt  (lie  drift  of  mnrh  of  hia  nnreeorded  teaehinj^. 
The  dircotiit'sa  of  his  political  attack  is  manifwat  by  such  an 
incident,  on  that  of  the  coin — 

"And  they  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Hcrodiani!^  to  catch  him  in  his  word«.  And  when  tho>-  wc-ro 
come,  they  say  unto  him,  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  carcst  for  iio  man:  for  ihoM  re^ardeat,  not  the  person  of 
men,  hut  teneheal  the  way  of  Go<l  in  milh :  Is  it  Iflwful  to  rivo 
tribute  to  CVsar,  or  not!  Shall  we  (rfve,  or  shall  we  not  piret 
But  he,  knowing  their  hypocridy,  »nid  unto  tlicm,  Why  tempt  yc 
me?  brinft  me  a  penny,  that  I  may  see  it  And  they  hroupht 
it.  And  ho  itaith  unto  th(?m.  Whose  is  this  image  and  Bupei> 
scriptioni  And  they  said  unto  him,  OiesBr's.  And  Jesus  an- 
twerinft  aaid  unto  them,  Render  to  Oraar  the  things  that  biv 
Cfesar's,  and  to  God  the  Ihinjrs  that  are  God's" ' — which  in 
view  of  all  else  that  he  had  taught,  left  very  little  of  a  man 
or  his  posscwions  for  Oirsar. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  opposition  to  him  and  the  circnm- 
itanccs  of  his  trial  and  execution  show  clearly  that  to  htK  con- 
temporaries he  seemed  to  propose  plainly  and  did  propose 
plainly  tn  ehango  and  fuse  and  entargo  all  human  life.  But 
even  his  disciples  did  not  grasp  the  profound  and  comprehensive 
siguitieaiiec  of  tliut  proposal.  l*hcy  were  ridden  by  |]ie  old 
Jewish  dream  of  a  king,  a  Messiah  to  overthrow  tbo  Helleniiwd 
Hi-rodfl  and  the  Koman  overlord,  and  restore  the  fabled  gluriea 
of  David.  They  disrepirded  the  substam-f  of  his  teaching, 
plain  and  direct  though  it  was;  evidently  they  thongbt  if.  was 
ncrely  his  mysterious  and  singular  way  of  setting  about  tha 
adventure  that  would  at  last  put  him  on  the  throne  of  Jeninn- 
lem.  They  thought  he  was  just  aniithor  king  among  the  endless 
siiccession  of  kings,  but  of  a  (luasi-magie  kind,  and  making 
quasi-magie  profewion  of  an  impossible  virtue.  '" 

"And  James  and  John,  (he  sons  of  Zebedee,  eoine  unto  him, 
'Murk-  xii.   lS-17. 
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saying  Master,  we  would  that  thou  shouldost  do  for  as  wbalso- 
ovvr  wo  shall  doaire.  And  ho  said  unto  them,  What  wuuld 
ve  that  I  should  do  tor  jon  f  Tb^  said  unto  him,  Grant  unto 
us  that  wo  may  sit,  odo  oo  th;  right  baud,  and  tho  other  on 
thy  left  band,  in  thy  glory.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know 
not  what  yc  ask:  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  off  and 
be  baptized  with  the  hnptistn  that  I  am  baptized  with  f  And 
they  said  unto  him,  We  can.  And  Joens  said  unto  them,  Ye 
shall  indeed  drink  of  tlio  cup  that  I  drink  of;  and  with  tho 
baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be  baptized :  but  to 
sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  hund  is  not  mine  to  give; 
but  it  shall  be  given  to  thera  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  And 
when  tho  ten  heard  it^  thoy  b(^n  to  bo  much  dispkiised  with 
James  and  John.  But  Jesua  called  them  to  him,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Ye  know  that  they  which  arc  accouulcd  to  rule  over 
the  Gentiles  exercise  lordHhip  over  them;  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  to  shall  it  not  be  amoug 
you;  but  wbo«ocver  will  be  great  among  you,  sliall  be  your 
minister:  and  whosoever  of  yon  will  be  the  chiefeitt,  shall  bo 
ser\-aut  of  all.  For  oi'en  tho  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  bis  life  a  ranstan  for 
many." ' 

liiii  was  oold  comfort  for  those  who  looked  for  a  due  reward 
for  their  ser\'ices  and  hardships  in  his  train.  They  could  not 
hvliovo  this  hard  doctrine  of  a  kiugdom  of  service  which  was 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  Even  after  his  death  upon 
the  cnws,  thi-y  could  atill,  afttT  their  first  dismay,  revert  to 
the  belief  that  ho  was  neverlheless  in  the  vein  of  the  ancient 
world  of  pomps  and  privileges,  that  presently  by  «)mo  amazing 
miracle  be  would  U'como  undead  a>;Hin  and  roturu,  and  set 
up  his  thmne  with  much  splendour  and  praciousness  in  Jerusa- 
lem. They  thought  bis  life  was  a  stratagem  and  his  death  a 
trick. 

He  was  too  great  for  bis  dieciplc^.  And  in  view  of  what  be 
plainly  said,  is  it  any  wonder  that  all  who  were  rich  and  pro»- 
perous  felt  a  horror  of  strange  things,  a  swimming  of  their  world 
at  his  teaching  I  Perhaps  Iho  priej>ls  and  the  rulers  and  tho 
rich  men  understood  him  better  than  his  followers.  Ho  was 
dragging  out  all  the  little  private  re9er\'ation8  tliev  had  made 
from  social  service  into  the  light  of  a  universal  reiigiuu#  life. 

'Murk  s.  3i-4S. 
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He  w«H  like  snnic  torriliU'  iiiornl  liuntstiinu  <iifq;iii);  mutikitid 
out  of  the  BQUg  burrows  in  which  they  had  livcvi  hitherto,  lu 
tho  wbito  h\AiU>  of  this  kingdom  of  hia  there  was  to  be  no  proi>- 
©rty,  no  privilege,  no  pride  and  precedence;  no  motive  inde«l 
and  no  rcwiird  but  love.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  were  dazzl&X 
and  blinded  and  cried  out  against  himt  Even  his  discipleo 
cried  out  when  he  would  not  spare  tliem  the  light.  la  it  any 
vender  that  the  priests  rculixed  that  between  this  man  and 
themselvee  there  was  no  choice  but  that  he  or  priestcraft  should 
perish?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Koman  soldiers,  confronted 
and  aniQEed  by  something  soaring  over  their  comprehension  and 
throatfuinp  all  their  disciplines,  should  take  rcfugo  in  wild 
laughter,  and  crown  him  with  thoma  and  rebe  him  in  purple 
and  make  a  mock  Ca^ar  of  him  T  For  to  take  him  seriously  was 
to  enter  upon  n  strange  and  nlarming  life,  to  abandon  habits, 
to  cnntrol  instincts  and  impulses,  to  essay  an  incredible 
happiness.  .  .  . 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  to  this  day  this  Galilean  i«  too  much 
for  our  amall  hearts! 


« 


§8 

Tet  be  it  noted  that  while  there  was  much  in  the  real  (eacb- 
iugH  of  Jesuit  that  a  rich  man  or  a  priest  or  a  trader  or  an 
imperial  ofTtcisl  or  any  ordinary  respectable  citizen  could  not 
accept  without  tho  must  revolutionary  changes  in  his  way  of 
living,  yet  there  was  nothing  that  a  follower  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  Gautama  Sakya  might  not  receive  very  readily,  nothing 
to  prevent  t  primitive  Buddliii^t  frotn  being  also  a  Nazaren^ 
and  nothing  to  prvvont  a  ptTsoiml  discipk-  of  Jesus  from  ac- 
cepting all  the  recorded  tctichings  of  Buddha. 

Again  consider  t)ie  tone  of  this  extract  from  the  writings  of 
a  Oliloaman,  Mu  Ti,  who  lived  sumowhen  in  the  fourth  ceutury 
B.C.,  when  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tae  prevailed 
in  China,  before  the  advent  of  Buddhism  to  that  country,  and 
note  how  "Nazarene"  it  it. 

"Tho  mutual  attacks  of  atate  on  state;  tlie  mutual  usurpa- 
tions of  family  on  fiiinily;  the  mutual  rebbcrics  of  man  on 
man;  the  want  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  of 
loyalty  on  Ihc  part  of  the  minister;  the  want  of  tenderaeas  and 
filial  duty  between  father  and  son — these,  and  such  «s  these,  are 
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tha  thingi  injurious  to  the  empire.  All  this  has  arisen  &cnn 
VHut  of  mutual  love.  If  but  that  one  virtue  could  be  made 
universal,  the  princes  loving  one  another  would  have  do  bat- 
tle-fields; the  chiefs  of  families  would  attempt  no  usurpations; 
men  would  commit  no  robberies;  rulers  and  ministers  would 
bv  gracious  and  loval ;  fathers  and  sons  would  be  kind  and  filial ; 
brothers  would  be  harmoniotis  and  easily  reconciled.  M»i  in 
general  loving  one  another,  the  strong  vronld  not  make  prey 
of  the  weak;  the  many  would  not  plunder  the  few,  the  ridi 
would  not  insult  the  poor,  the  noble  woold  not  be  insolent  to 
the  mean;  and  the  deceitful  would  not  impoae  upon  the 
wraple."  ^ 

This  is  extraordinarily  like  the  teaching  of  Jesos  of  Xazateth 
east  into  political  terms.  The  thongfals  of  Mo  Ti  came  etoee 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

This  essCTitial  id«itity  is  the  most  important  biatorical  aspect 
of  thtve  great  w\>rld  religions.  They  were  in  their  beginnings 
quite  unlike  the  priest,  altar,  and  temple  cults,  those  culls  for 
the  worship  of  dt^finite  finite- gods  that  played  so  great  and  so 
essential  a  part  in  the  e«rlter  stages  of  man's  derelopmeni  be- 
tween IS.lXHl  B-c.  and  600  b-c.  These  new  world  religions, 
from  t^OO  B.C.  (.toward,  were  essentiaUy  religions  of  the  bean 
and  of  the  uairersal  At.  Tbey  swept  away  all  those  rarions 
and  Kmi^d  gi>ds  that  had  served  the  turn  of  human  needs  since 
tke  first  ci.«iununiti«9  were  welded  togetbei-  by  fear  and  hope. 
And  presently  when  we  come  to  Islam  we  shall  find  that  for  a 
third  time  the  same  fundamental  new  doetrine  of  the  need  of  a 
umTertAl  de^ition  of  all  m«i  to  wie  Will  reappears  Warned 
^  the  experienv-es  of  Christianity.  Muhammad  wa«  very 
naphatic  in  tn^i^Ing  that  be  himself  was  merely  a  man  md  sv 
saved  his  teiK-hLiif  fiviB  much  cv>miptioa  and  mi5repre9e)na- 
tk<M. 

We  speak  ".if  :aese  CTeat  retigions  of  raanki::'!  wSi-ch  air»e  t«- 
twera  the  Persian  ivBt^oest  of  Babylon  and  'be  treat-ap  of 
A»  Roman  empire  ai.  rival;:  bst  it  15  their  'iefevrs.  chetr  ae- 
ewBoIatioss  and  ?xcrea.'«icea.  chreir  differecce^  of  lazicnaae  and 
|hia  r  that  eacse  die  rivalry :  and  it  i?'  not  t'?  cc>^  oveccviaia^ 
the  other  cr  w  any  new  rarrant  res^is:;  th«a  tha:  we  wamt 
laofc.  bat  to  the  whine  tnttfa  in  enrii  beinat  barrit  f-ee  fnwt  tts 
4n«8^  and  beetVLUur  masi^^Ey  the  same  trath — tJiaaetj.  t&aft 
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the  hearts  of  niea,  and  tlieniwitb  all  the  lives  and  institutions 
of  men,  must  lie  subdued  to  one  common  Will,  rulii^j^  llieni  al).' 
And  though  much  has  been  written  foolishly'  about  the  an- 
taguniiim  of  Mcieuce  uud  rcligiDii,  there  is  indeed  no  such 
niilagonism.  What  all  tlieee  world  religions  declare  by  inepira* 
tion  and  insight,  history  as  it  grow«  clearer  and  science  as  iti 
range  extend«  display,  as  a  re«soiiahlo  and  denionstrable  fact, 
that  men  form  one  universal  brotherhood,  that  thoy  spring  from 
one  common  origin,  that  tlieir  individual  lives,  their  nations 
and  races,  interbreed  and  blend  and  go  on  to  merge  again  at 
last  in  one  common  human  destiny  upon  this  little  pluuct  amidst 
(he  star*.  And  the  psyt-hoiogist  can  now  stand  beside  the 
preacher  and  assure  us  that  there  is  no  reasoned  peace  of  heart, 
no  balance  and  uo  safety  in  tlie  soul,  until  a  man  in  losing  hia 
life  has  found  it,  and  has  schooled  and  diiiciplined  his  interests 
and  will  beyond  greeds,  rivalries,  fears,  instincts,  and  narrow 
affections.  The  history  of  our  race  and  personal  religious  ex- 
perience run  80  closely  parallel  as  to  aoein  to  a  modem  observer 
nlniost  the  Name  thing;  both  tell  of  a  being  at  first  scattered  and 
blind  and  utterly  confused,  feeling  its  way  slowly  to  the  serenity 
and  salvation  of  an  ordered  and  coherent  purpose.  That,  in  the 
simplest,  is  the  outline  of  history :  whether  ttie  have  a  religious 
purpose  or  disavow  a  religious  purpose  altogether,  the  linea  of 
the  outline  remain  the  mmc 

s* 

In  the  year  30  a.d.,  while  Tiberius,  the  second  emperor,  was 
Emperor  of  Rome  and  Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judea, 
a  little  while  before  the  Fetiat  of  the  Passover,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth came  into  Jerusalem.  Probably  he  came  then  for  the  first 
time.  Hitherto  he  bad  been  preaching  chiedy  in  Galilee,  and 
for  the  most  part  round  and  about  the  town  of  Capernaum.  In 
Ctpcmaum  he  had  preached  in  the  synagogue.. 

Uis  entry  into  Jenisnlem  was  a  pacific  triimiph.  He  had 
^ihercd  a  great  following  in  Galilee — ho  had  sometimes  to 
preach  from  a  boat  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  upon  the  sliorc — and  his  fame  had  spread 

"■Sit.  P»b1  iinilcrttood  what  mint  CtirUtUn*  never  ii-nlUy.  nunclf.  that 
the  (!«*pet  of  Chri«t  ir  nol  a  ri'ligion,  but  ri'ljftion  ii»eH  Is  iio  matt 
UDiv«r*Rl  tnd  ilwpcat  niiniilicant^."— Utm  Ingv  In  Oultjioken  Buay. 
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ibefne  hitn  to  the  i^apitul.  Qrect  crowds  came  out  to  greOl  him. 
'it  is  clear  thi-y  did  not  tinderstand  the  drift  of  bis  teaching,  and 
that  they  shared  the  general  porsuasiou  that  hy  some  magic  of 
rigbtcoiisnes^  ho  was  goin^  to  overthrow  the  estahliahed  order. 
H«  rode  into  the  city  upon  the  foal  of  an  aas  that  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  his  disciple*.  The  crowd  accompanied  him  with  cxw 
of  triumph  and  shouts  of  "Hosanna,"  a  word  of  rejoicing. 

Ho  weut  to  tho  temple.  Its  out«r  courts  mire  cumbered  with 
the  tables  of  money-changers  and  with  the  stalls  of  those  who 
sold  doves  to  be  Hbcriitcd  by  pioiia  visitors  to  the  temple.  TlieM 
traders  upon  religion  he  and  liia  followers  cast  out,  overtumiBg 
the  tables,     It  was  aimoat  hie  only  act  of  positive  rule. 

Then  for  a  week  he  taught  in  Jeru^nleni,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  followers  who  made  his  arrest  by  the  authorities  diffi- 
cult. Then  officialdom  gathered  itself  together  ngninst  thia 
astonishing  intnider.  One  of  his  disciples.  Judas,  dismayed  and 
disappointed  at  the  apparent  inetTcctivcnesB  of  this  capture  of 
Jenisalem,  went  to  the  Jewish  priests  to  give  then  his  advica 
and  help  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  For  this  service  be  was  re- 
warded with  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  high  pric«t  and  the 
Jews  generally  had  many  reasons  for  dismay  at  this  gentle  in- 
surrection that  was!  filling  the  streets  with  excited  crowds;  for 
example,  the  Romans  might  misunderstand  it  or  use  it  as  an 
occasion  to  do  sonio  mischief  to  the  whole  Jewish  people.  Ac- 
cordingly the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  his 
loyalty  to  the  Roman  overlord,  was  the  leader  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  this  unarmi-d  ^tessiah,  and  tbo  priests  and 
the  orthodox  mob  of  Jerusalem  the  chief  accusers  of  Jesus. 

How  ho  was  arrested  in  the  garden  of  Oothscmanc,  how  ho 
was  tried  and  sentenced  by  Pontius  Piinle,  the  Roman  procura- 
tor, how  he  was  sciurgcd  and  mocked  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  crucified  uptm  the  hill  called  Golgotha,  is  told  with  unaui^ 
pusablo  simplicity  and  dignity  in  the  gospels. 

The  revohition  collapsed  utterly.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  with 
one  accord  deserted  him,  and  Peter,  being  taxed  as  one  of  ihem, 
said,  "I  know  not  the  man."  Tliis  was  not  the  end  they  had 
anticipated  in  their  great  coming  to  Jerusalem.  ITis  last  limtrs 
of  aching  i>Ain  nt.d  thirst  upon  the  cross  were  watched  only  by 
a  few  wonicii  and  near  friends.  Towards  the  end  of  the  long 
day  <if  siitfering  this  abandoned  leader  roused  himself  to  on« 
supreme  effort,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "My  Godl  my 
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Qod!  wh.v  has  thou  forsaken  mei"  and.  leaving  these  words 
10  echo  down  the  agca,  a  perpetual  riddto  to  the  faithful, 
died. 

It  wfl9  inevitable  that  aiinple  believeni  should  have  tried  to 
enhance  the  alark  terrors  of  thia  Iriigmly  by  foolish  atoriea  of 
physical  diitlurbaitces  similar  tn  tho80  which  had  been  invented 
to  emphasize  the  conversion  of  Gautama.  We  are  told  tliat  a 
prcat  darknesB  fell  upon  the  earth,  uud  thai  thi!  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain;  but  if  indeed  these  things  occurred,  they 
produced  not  the  slightest  elTect  uprjn  the  minds  of  people  iu 
Jcruaalcm  at  that  time.  It  U  difficult  to  believe  nowadays  that 
the  order  of  nature  indulged  ia  any  such  meaningleaa  comments. 
Far  more  tremendous  is  it  to  sup{X)se  a  world  apparently  in- 
different to  those  three  crosses  in  the  red  eveninf;  twili^bt,  and 
lo  the  little  group  of  perplexed  and  desolated  watchers.  The 
darkncu  closed  upon  the  hill ;  the  distant  city  sot  about  its  prep- 
arations for  the  Passover;  scarcely  anyone  but  that  knot  of 
moumors  on  the  way  to  their  homes  troubled  whether  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  still  dying  or  already  dead.  .  .  . 

The  soula  of  the  disciples  were  plunged  for  a  time  into  utter 
darkness.  Then  presently  came  a  whtepcr  among  them  and 
stories,  rather  discrepant  stories,  that  the  body  of  Jtaus  was 
not  in  the  tomb  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  that  tirst  one 
and  then  another  had  svou  him  alive.  8oon  they  were  consoling 
themsolveii  with  the  conviction  that  he  bad  risen  from  the  dead, 
that  he  had  shown  himself  to  many,  and  bad  ascended  visibly 
into  heaven.  Witne.'*aes  were  found  to  dwlare  that  they  had 
positivriy  seen  him  go  up,  visibly  in  his  body.  He  bad  gone 
through  the  blue — to  God.  Soon  tliey  had  convinced  themselves 
that  he  would  presently  come  again,  in  power  and  glory,  to 
judge  all  mntikind.  In  a  little  while,  they  said,  he  would  come 
back  to  them;  and  in  these  bright  revivals  of  their  old-time 
dream  of  an  asacrtive  and  temporal  splendour  they  forgot  the 
neater  measure,  the  giant  measure,  he  had  given  them  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 


S  6 

The  story  of  the  early  beginnings  of  Christianity  is  the  story 
of  the  struggle  between  thr  real  tearJiings  and  spirit  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth   and   the  limitations,   amplifications,  and  misunder* 
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standings  of  the  very  inferior  mem  who  had  loved  and  followed 
him  from  (Galilee,  and  who  were  now  the  bearers  and  custodians 
of  his  message  to  mankind.  The  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  present  a  patched  and  uneven  record,  but  there  can  be 
little  question  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  quite  honest  record  of 
those  early  days. 

The  early  Nazarenes,  as  the  followers  of  Jeaus  were  called, 
present  from  the  first  a  spectacle  of  a  great  confusion  betweoi 
these  two  strands,  his  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  glosses 
and  interpretations  of  the  disciples  on  the  other.  They  con- 
tinued ioT  a  time  bis  disciplines  of  the  complete  subjugation  of 
self;  tbey  had  their  goods  in  common,  they  had  no  bond  but 
lore.  Nevertheless,  they  built  their  faith  upon  the  stories  that 
were  told  of  his  resurrection  and  magical  ascension,  and  the 
promised  return.  Few  of  them  understood  that  the  renunciation 
of  self  is  its  own  reward,  that  it  is  itself  the  Kingdom  of 
Heavrai;  they  regarded  it  as  a  sacrifice  that  entitled  them  to 
the  compensation  of  power  and  dominion  when  presently  the 
second  coming  occurred.  Th^  had  now  all  identified  Jesus 
with  the  promised  Christ,  the  Messiah  so  long  expected  by  the 
Jewish  people.  Th^  found  out  prophecies  of  the  crucifixi<m 
in  the  prophets — the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  particularly  insistent 
upon  these  prophecies.  Revived  by  these  hopes,  enforced  by  the 
sweet  and  pure  lives  of  many  of  the  believers,  the  Nazarene  doc- 
trine began  to  spread  very  rapidly  in  Judea  and  Syria. 

And  presently  there  arose  a  second  great  teacher,  whom  many 
modem  authorities  regard  as  the  real  founder  of  Christianity, 
Sanl  of  Tarsus,  or  Paul.  Saul  apparently  was  his  Jewish  and 
Paul  his  Boman  name;  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  a  man 
of  much  wider  education  and  a  much  narrower  intellectuality 
than  Jesus  seems  to  have  been.  By  birth  he  was  probably  a 
Jew,  though  some  Jewish  writers  deny  this;  be  had  certainly 
studied  under  Jewish  teachers.  But  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
Hellenic  theologies  of  Alexandria,  and  his  language  was  Greek. 
Some  classical  scholars  profess  to  find  his  Gre^  unsatisfactory ; 
he  did  not  use  the  Greek  of  Athens,  but  the  Greek  of  Alexandria ; 
but  he  used  it  with  power  and  freedom.^  He  was  a  religious 
theorist  and  teacher  long  before  he  heard  of  Jesus  of  X^azareth, 

*Pkal'»  Gr«ck  u  Terj  good.  He  is  alterted  hy  tbe  philoiophMl  jugoa 
«f  the  Uellcaiatic  acbwla  and  bv  tfaat  of  Stoieiam.  But  hia  nuatcry  oi 
■■Uim»   ImBgVBge   ia   Mnazing. — G.   H. 
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and  he  appears  in  the  Xew  Testunient.  narrative  at  firrt  as  the 
bitter  critic  and  utiluf^uigt  of  th.i  Naznreiics. 

The  present  writer  hu8  been  uiiable  to  find  any  diseuMion  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  Paul  before  he  becfline  a  follower  of  Jeeua> 
They  mu»t  liuve  been  a  basis,  if  only  a  baais  of  departure,  for 
hia  new  viewa,  and  their  phraiteolugy  certainly  eiipplied  the 
colour  of  hie  new  ductrinee.  We  are  alinoat  oqunliy  ic  the 
dark  aa  to  the  teachings  of  Oainaliel,  wbo  is  named  as  the 
Jewish  teacher  at  whose  feet  he  eat.  Nor  do  wo  know  what 
Gentilo  teaehiiif^  had  reached  him.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
be  had  been  intluenced  by  Mithraiiuii.  He  uses  phrases  curi* 
ousJy  like  MiEbraistic  phrases.  What  will  be  clear  to  anyone 
vho  reads  hts  various  bpietles,  aide  by  aide  with  the  Goapels, 
is  that  his  mind  was  saturated  by  an  idea  which  does  not  appear 
at  all  prominently  iu  tlie  reported  Mviugs  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  person,  who  is  offered  up  to  God 
as  an  atonement  for  sin.  What  Jesus  preached  was  a  new  birtli 
of  the  human  soul;  what  Paul  preached  was  the  ancient  ro- 
ItgioQ  of  priest  and  altar  and  propitiatory  bloodshed.  Jesus 
was  to  him  the  Eaater  lamb,  that  traditional  human  riclim 
without  spot  or  blemish  who  haunts  all  the  reli^ons  of  the  dark 
white  peoples.  Ppul  came  to  the  Nazarene-i  with  overwhelming 
'force  because  he  came  to  them  with  this  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  disaster  of  tlie  cnictlixion.  It  was  a  brilliant 
cUicid.ition  of  what  had  been  utterly  perplexing. 

Paul  had  never  seen  Jesus,  ilis  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  his 
teaching  must  have  been  derived  from  the  hearsay  of  the  ori^nal 
disciples.  It  is  clear  that  he  apprehended  much  of  the  apirit  of 
Jesus  end  his  doctrine  of  a  new  birth,  but  he  built  this  into  a 
tliedogicel  system,  a  very  subtle  and  ingenious  system,  whose 
appeal  to  this  day  is  chiefly  intellectual.  And  it  is  clear  that 
the  faith  of  the  Nazarejiea,  which  he  found  as  a  doctrine  of 
motive  and  «  way  of  living,  he  made  into  a  doctrine  of  belief. 
Ho  found  tho  Naxarenea  with  a  spirit  and  hope,  and  he  left 
]tlietn  Cltristiana  with  the  beginning  of  a  creed. 

But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
-the  Pa^iliae  Epistles  for  an  account  of  Paul's  mission  and  teach- 
j];tg. .  He  waS'  a  man  of  «iormous  encig)',  and  lie  taught  at  Jeni- 
s^lem,  Antioch,  Athena,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  nn<l  Home. 
•  ;  J?o««ibly  be  went  into  Spain.  Tho  manner  of  hia  death  I^ 
Aot  certainly  known,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  killed  in  Roiijbe 
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darfngth«  reipn  of  Xcro.  A  preat  fire  hnd  burnt  s  larpe  pari' 
of  R<nne,  and  the  new  wtt  wns  iiccused  of  causing  this.  The 
r«pid  eprfad  of  Cliriitliati  teaching  certiiinlv  owe*  more  to  Paul 
than  to  any  other  ainj^lc  man.  Within  two  d4x;adi?8  of  the  cruci- 
fixion this  new  religion  was  already  attracting  the  attrition  of 
the  Koman  rulers  in  M.'verul  provinece.  If  it  bad  acquired  a 
theologj-  in  the  hands  of  St.  Paul,  it  still  retoinwi  much  of 
the  revohitioiiary  and  eleraentarj-  quality  of  the  Ieacbinj*9  of 
Jesus.  It  hnd  become  flomewhal  more  tolerant  of  private  prop- 
erty; it  would  accept  wealthy  adherents  without  insistinR  upon 
tiN  eomniunizntiou  of  their  riches,  and  St.  Paul  bus  condoned 
the  institution  of  slavery  ("Slaves,  be  obedient  to  your  mas- 
ten"),  but  it  still  sot  its  face  like  flint  against  certain  funda- 
inentai  inatitutions  of  the  Roman  world.  It  would  not  tolerate 
the  godhead  of  Civ-sar ;  not  even  by  a  mute  gesture  at  the  altar 
would  the  Christians  consent  to  worship  the  Emperor,  though 
their  lives  were  at  stake  in  the  matter.  It  doiiouncvd  the  gladia- 
torial shows.  Unarmed,  but  possessing  eaormous  powers  of 
passive  resistance,  Christianity  thus  appeared  at  tho  outset 
plainly  as  rebellion,  striking  at  the  political  if  not  at 
the  econonnic  esoentisls  of  the  imperial  system.  The  first 
evidences  of  Christianity  in  non-Uhristiuu  literature  we  find 
when  perplexed  Roman  officials  began  to  write  to  one  another 
and  exchnnge  views  upon  the  strange  problem  presented  by  this 
infectious  rebellion  of  otlicrwise  barmlcaa  pw)ple. 

Much  of  the  history  of  tho  Christians  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  is  very  obscure.  They  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  world,  but  we  know  vcrj*  little  of  their  ideas 
or  their  ceremonies  and  methods  during  that  time.  As  yet  they 
bad  no  settled  creeds,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there 
were  wide  local  variations  in  their  beliefs  and  disciplines  during 
this  formless  period.  But  whatever  their  local  differences, 
cvcrj-whero  they  seem  to  hove  carried  much  of  tho  spirit  of 
Jesus;  and  though  everywhere  they  aroused  bitter  enmity  and 
active  counter-propaganda,  the  very  charges  made  against  them 
witness  to  tho  general  goodness  of  tbeir  lives. 

During  this  indefinite  time  a  considerahle  amount  of  a  sort 
of  thcocrasia  seems  to  have  gone  on  between  the  Christian  cult 
and  the  almost  equally  popular  and  widely  diffused  Mitbraio 
cult,  and  the  cult  of  Serapis-Iaia-Homs,  From  the  former  it 
would  sown  the  Christians  adopted  Sun^day  as  their  chief  day 
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worship  iii8t«tid  of  the  JinviBli  Sabbath,  the  ubuudant  uso  oi 
cnntlles  in  religious  ceremonies,  tiie  legend  of  the  adoration 
hy  the  sbeplicrdti,  aud  probably  also  those  ideas  and  pbraxoe,  so 
distinctive  of  certain  seels  to  this  da,Tt  about  being  "washed  is 
the  blood'*  of  Christ,  and  of  Christ  being  a  blood  sacrifice.  For 
wi<hBvctori-ni(nub<-r  ihiita  dcnth  bycnicilixi'iu  ia  hardly  ■  more 
bloody  death  than  hanging;  to  epeak  of  .Testis  aheddioc  hia 
blood  for  mankind  is  really  a  most  inaccurate  oppression.  £Ten 
when  we  remember  tliat  he  was  scourged,  that  he  wore  a  crown 
of  thorns,  and  that  his  side  was  pierced  by  a  spear,  we  are  still 
far  from  a  "founiain  filltxl  with  blood."  But  Mitbraism  cen- 
tred upon  some  now  forgotten  mysteries  about  Mithras  sacri- 
ficing a  sacred  and  benevolent  bull ;  all  the  Mithraie  shrinea 
seem  to  hnve  eontained  a  figure  of  Milhraa  killing  this  bull, 
which  bleeds  eopioui>ly  from  a  wound  in  its  side,  and  from  this 
blood  8  new  life  aprnng.  The  Mithrni^t  votary  actually  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  bull,  and  was  "bom  again' 
thereby.  At  his  initiation  he  went  beneath  a  scaffolding  en 
which  the  bull  was  killed,  and  the  blood  ran  down  on  him. 

The  contributions  of  the  Aloxandrine  cult  to  Christian  thought 
and  practices  were  even  more  considerable.  In  the  personality 
of  Horns,  who  was  at  onco  the  sou  of  Serupis  and  identical  with 
Sorapis,  it  was  natural  for  the  Christians  to  find  an  illuminating 
analogue  in  their  struggles  with  the  Pauline  mysteries.  From 
that  to  the  idcnlitiojition  of  Mary  with  lai^  aud  her  elevation  to 
a  rank  qtiasi-divine — in  spite  of  the  saving  of  Jeaus  about  his 
mother  and  his  brothers  that  wo  have  already  quoted — waa  also 
a  very  natural  step.  Natural,  too,  was  it  for  Christianity  to 
adopt,  almost  insensibly,  the  practical  methods  of  the  popular 
religions  of  the  time.  Its  priests  took  on  the  bead-shaving  and 
the  charaelenstic  gnrmenta  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  because  that 
sort  of  thing  seemed  to  be  the  right  way  of  distinguishing  a 
priest.  One  accretion  followed  another.  Almost  insensibly 
the  originally  revolutionary  teaching  was  buried  under  these 
customary  acquisitions.  We  have  already  tried  to  imagine 
Oautama  Buddha  returning  to  Tibet,  and  hia  amazement  at 
the  worship  of  Lis  own  image  in  Lhassa.  We  will  but  suggest 
the  parallel  amazement  of  some  enrnest  Nazarene  who  bad 
known  and  followed  his  dusly  and  travol-wonj  Master  throngh 
the  dry  sunlight  of  Qalitee,  restored  suddenly  to  this  world  and 
wisiting,  let  us  say,  a  mass  in  St,  Peter's  at  Rome,  at  learning 
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th*t  the  contiecrnled  wafer  upon  the  slttir  wne  nong  other  than 
Mb  orucilicd  teacher, 

Beligicpti  in  s  world  eoiniiiuntiy  i*  not  niuii.v  things  but  one 
thing,  Bod  it  was  ineritable  tliat  all  the  living;  religious  faiths 
in  the  world  at  the  time,  and  all  the  philoHopliy  and  relifirioua 
thought  that  came  into  contairt  with  Chnstianitj,  should  come 
to  un  account  with  Christiunit.v  and  exchnnxe  phrases  and  ideas. 
The  hopes  of  the  early  Nazar«ne»  had  identilied  Jesus  with  the 
Christ;  the  brilliant  mind  of  Paul  had  surrounded  his  career 
with  mygtical  sifrnificance.  Jesus  had  called  men  and  women 
to  a  giant  undertaking,  to  the  renunciation  of  self,  to  the  new 
birth  into  the  kingdom  of  low.  The  line  of  least  resistanee  for 
the  flagging  convert  was  to  intellectual  ize  himaelf  away  from 
this  plain  doctrine,  this  stark  proposition,  into  complicated 
theories  and  ceremonies — that  would  leave  his  essential  self 
alone.  How  much  easier  is  it  to  sprinkle  onceelf  with  blood 
than  to  purge  oneself  from  malice  and  oompcliliou;  to  cat 
bread  and  drink  wine  and  pretend  one  had  absorbed  divinity, 
to  give  candira  rather  than  the  heart,  to  shave  the  bend  and 
retain  the  scheming  privacy  of  the  brain  inside  it!  The  world 
was  full  of  such  evasive  philosophy  and  theological  stuff  in  the 
opening  cculurics  of  the  Christian  era.  Jt  is  not  for  us  here  tu 
enlarge  upon  the  distinctive  features  of  Neoplatonism,  Gnosti- 
cism, Philonism,  and  the  like  teachings  which  abounded  in  the 
Alexandrian  world.  But  it  was  all  one  world  with  that  in 
which  iho  early  Christians  were  living.  The  writings  of  such 
men  as  Origen,  Plotinus,  and  Augustine  witness  to  the  inevitublo 
give  and  take  of  the  I  tmc. 

Jesus  called  himself  the  Son  of  God  and  also  the  Son  of 
)Ian ;  but  ho  laid  little  stress  on  who  he  was  or  what  he  was. 
and  much  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Kingdom.  In  declaring 
that  he  was  more  than  a  man  and  divine,  Paul  and  his  other 
followers,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  opened  up  a  vast 
field  of  argument.  Wns  Jesus  Ood  ?  Or  had  God  created  him  ? 
Was  he  identical  with  God  or  separate  from  God*  It  is  not 
the  function  of  the  historian  to  answer  auch  questions,  but  he 
is  bound  to  note  them,  and  to  note  how  unavoidable  they  were, 
because  of  the  immense  influence  they  have  had  upon  the  whole 
subsequent  life  of  we*tcni  mankind.  By  the  fourth  centnry 
of  the  Christian  Era  we  find  nit  the  Christian  communities  so 
Agitated  and  exasperated  by  tortuous  and  elusive  arguments 
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about  tlie  iiuture  of  Gud  as  to  be  lart^y  negligent  of  thu  Hiiiipter 
ti'at'hinps  of  chnrity,  service,  and  brotherhood  that  Jcsiia  had 
iuciileutod. 

The  chief  views  tbct  the  historian  noticoe  are  those  of  the 
Aritins.  the  SubcIHans,  and  tb«  Trinitariuiis.    Tlie  Ariuuij  fol- 

,W«1  Ariiis,  who  tauKht  that  Christ  was  letis  than  God;  the 

'  BaU-'IHans  lauf^ht  that  he  wan  a  mode  or  aspect  of  God;  God 
Wf/t  Creator,  Saviour,  and  Comforter  just  a»  one  man  may 
be  &ther,  tnistee.  and  Kuei<t;  the  Triiiituriitn«.  of  whom  Atha- 
aaaius  was  the  great  lea<ler,  taught  that  tlie  Father,  the  Son, 

iflind  the  IToly  Ghost  were  ihrw  distitift  l*or»oiiH,  but  one  God. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Athanasinn  Creed  '  for  the  exact 
expression  of  the  latter  mvsterj-,  and  for  the  alarming  conso* 
qtiences  to  him  of  an;  failure  to  ^asp  and  bclicvo  it.     To 

^Gibbon  he  must  po  for  a  derisive  Btatesnont  of  these  controvei^ 
aies.    The  prefteiit  writer  can  deal  with  them  neither  with  aw© 

'nor  derision;  they  seem  to  him,  he  mtist  confeas,  a  disastrous 
ebullition  of  tho  human  mind  entirely  incoaaistcnt  with  the  plain 

jiooount  of  .TesHS  prcscn-etl  for  ua  in  the  goapela.  Orthodoxy , 
ime  a  ie«t  not  only  for  Christian  office,  but  for  Christian 
trade  and  help.  A  emult  point  of  doctrine  might  mean  aflinenco 
or  bepsary  'o  a  man.  It  is  difBcult  to  read  the  surviving  litera- 
ture of  the  lime  without  a  strong  sense  of  the  dogmatism,  the 
gpites,  rivnlries,  and  pedantrica  of  the  men  wlio  tore  Christianity 
to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  these  theological  refinements.  Most  of 
the  Trinitarian  disputants — for  it  is  chteily  Trinitarian  docu- 
mentfl  that  Riirvive — accuse  their  antagonists,  prol>ably  with 
truth,  of  mean  and  secondary  motives,  but  they  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner that  betrays  their  own  base  spirit  very  clearly.  Arius,  for 
example,  is  accused  of  adopting  heretical  opinions  because  he 
waa  not  appointed  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Riots  and  excom- 
munications and  banishments  punctuated  these  controversies, 
and  6nally  camo  official  persecutions.  These  fine  differences 
about  tho  constitution  of  the  Tleity  interwove  with  politics  and 
international  disputes.  Men  who  quarrelled  over  business  af- 
falra,  wives  who  wished  to  annoy  their  husbands,  developed 
antagonistic  views  upon  this  exalted  theme.  Most  of  tho  bar-, 
barian  invaders  of  the  empire  were  .Ariantt;  probably  becaus 

■la  any   pr*ytT  book   ol   the   EpSicopftlian   Churt^b.     The   Atlutntuiuf 
Crrcd  cmtradieit  the  vi«w  of  Athnnaiiu*,  but  prohnbl]'  was  not  compoaed 
bj  him. 
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tbeir  simple  minds  found  the  Triniurino  position  incoiDpr^- '' 
lifii^iblc. 

It  is  easy  tor  the  sceptic  to  mock  nt  tlieste  disputes.  But  even 
i{  w«  tliink  that  these  utlempts  to  say  exactl,r  how  God  vm 
related  to  himself  were  presumptuous  and  intellectually  mon- 
strous,  nevertheless  we  are  bound  to  recognize  that  beneath  UicM 
preposterous  refinements  of  iin possible  dogmas  there  lay  uften 
a  real  passion  for  truth — even  if  it  wos  truth  ill  cunceived, 
Both  sides  produced  penuine  martyrs.  And  the  zeal  of  thwo 
controveraiee,  though  it  is  ft  baae  nnd  often  malicious  zeal,  did 
at  any  rate  make  the  Christian  sects  very  energeticully  propa- 
gandist ant!  cdiicotional.  Moreover,  hecjiuso  the  hist-iry  iif  the 
CTirifltian  body  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  is  largely  a 
record  of  these  unhappy  disputes,  that  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  .Tesu9  did  live  and  ennoble  many  lives 
SRUmg  the  Christiaus.  The  text  of  the  gospels,  though  it  waa 
probably  tampered  with  during  this  period,  was  not  dp8tJoyed> 
and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  hia  own  manifest  inimitable  grest- 
nefls.  still  taught  through  that  text.  Nor  did  these  unhappy 
quarrels  prevent  Christianity  from  maintaining  a  united  front 
againsit  gladiatwin!  ■'hows  and  agitinst  the  degrading  worship  of 
idols  and  of  the  god-CV>8ar. 


«6 

So  far  as  it  challenged  the  divinity  of  Ctesar  and  the  ehar- 
acteristic  institutions  of  tlto  empire,  Christianity  is  to  be  re- 
garded Bs  a  rehetlious  end  disintegrating  movement,  and  so  it 
was  regarded  by  most  of  the  emperors  before  Constantiue  the 
Great.  It  encountered  considerable  hostility,  nnd  at  last  sys- 
tematic attempts  to  suppress  it.  Uecina  was  the  6rst  emperor 
to  organize  on  official  perseculion,  nnd  the  great  era  of  the 
martyrs  was  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  (303  and  following  yoara). 
The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  indeed  the  crowning  stnig- 
gle  of  th[>  old  idea  of  tbo  god-cmpenir  against  the  already  gre«t 
and  powerful  orgnnir-ation  that  denied  his  divinity.  Diocle- 
tian had  reorganized  the  monarchy  upon  lines  of  extreme 
iilwolntism;  he  had  abolished  the  last  vestiges  of  republican 
institutions;  he  was  the  first  emi)''ror  to  surround  himself  com- 
ptolely  with  the  awe-inspiring  etiquette  of  an  etttern  monarch. 
He  was  forced  by  the  logic  of  bis  assnroptinns  to  att«mpt  the 
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complete  eradication  of  a  syatoin  timt  flatly  denied  them.  The 
teet  in  tbo  persocution  was  that  tbo  Cbmtiitu  vat  T(>quired  to 
offer  McriHco  to  the  cnipcror. 

"Though  Diocletian,  still  averse  tu  tbo  ciTiiHion  of  blood,  hkd 
moderated  ibt-  fury  of  Oalcriiis,  wlio  proiKiseil  tliui  everjrono 
refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  abotild  immnliately  be  biirtit  allvt), 
the  penalties  iiidiclrd  on  the  obstinacy  of  tbo  Obristiaiis  luigbl 
he  defme<i  sufficiently  ripirona  niid  etTectual.  It  waa  enacted 
tliat  th'.-ir  cl)iircho6,  m  all  the  provinces  of  Iho  empire,  Hlioiild 
bo  domoliiihed  to  their  fuiindutioua;  ami  ihcs  punishment  of 
death  waa  denounced  against  all  who  should  prtMume  to  hold 
any  secret  n:isenil)lies  for  the  purpose  of  reli^iona  worship.  The 
philosophers,  who  now  asannied  thennworthj  otfiiro  of  dirocliug 
the  blind  zeal  of  pernccntion,  bad  diliK^nily  studied  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  as  they  were  not 
ifruorant  that  the  spcculalivo  doctrinco  of  the  faith  were  sup- 
posed In  be  contained  in  the  writinpa  of  tbo  propbL-t*,  of  the 
evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most  pn>liiil>ly  suggested 
the  order  that  the  biebop«  and  presbyters  should  deliver  all  their 
sacred  hooks  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  wlii>  were  com- 
manded, nniler  the  severest  penalties,  to  burn  tliem  in  a  public 
and  solemn  manner.  Hy  the  same  edict,  the  pru[RTty  of  tbo 
ehurcb  wai*  at  once  conliseated;  and  the  several  psrts  of  which 
it  might  consist  were  either  sold  to  the  hifcheet  bidder,  united 
to  the  imperial  duiuain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  or  eorporatious, 
or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers.  After 
taking  eiicb  ofTectuul  measures  to  abolish  the  worihip,  and  to 
dissolve  the  government  of  the  Christiana,  it  w«»  Ihougbt  neces- 
sary to  subject  tu  the  most  lotolcrnhle  hardships  the  condition 
of  thoMJ  porvcrw  individuals  wh"  should  still  reject  tlie  religion 
of  nature,  of  Home,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Persons  of  a 
lilwral  hirtli  were  declared  incapable  of  b<ilding  any  honours  or 
employments;  slaves  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
freedom;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Christiana  were  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judge*  were  authorised  to  hear 
and  to  determine  every  action  that  was  brought  again&t  a 
Christian;  but  the  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  complain 
of  any  injury  which  they  themselves  had  sutfered;  and  thoee 
unfortunate  sectaries  were  exposed  to  the  Mvority,  while  thoy 
were  excluded  from  the  benefits,  of  public  jnatiee.  .  .  .  This 
edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the  most  coo* 
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ipicuoua  place  in  Nicomttliii,  before  it  was  torn  down  by  tbe 
hands  of  n  ChriMinii,  who  expre^t^d  ut  the  saiiiv  litiic,  by  tbo 
bitterest  of  invectives,  bis  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence  for 
inich  impious  and  tvruiinicJil  goveniors.  llts  oiTcJicCj  nceordiiig 
1o  (ho  mildest  lawn,  amounK^  to  treason,  and  doserved  death, 
'■nd  if  it  be  true  tbut  he  was  a  pcrum  of  runk  oiid  education, 
I  eirctimstanc«9  could  servo  only  to  aggravate  bis  guilt.  Ho 
burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire;  and  his  execu- 
tioners, zefltoua  to  revenge  tlio  porsonnt  inaiilt  which  bad  be«n 
offered  lo  the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of  cruelly 

■  'without  being  able  to  nibduo  his  patience  or  to  alter  the  steady 
and  insulting  lunilo  which  in  hia  dying  agonies  be  still  pro- 
wr\'cd  in  his  couutc nance."  ' 

So  with  tho  death  of  Ihi;*  unnamed  niartiFT  the  great  persecu- 
tion opened.  But,  as  Gibbon  points  out,  our  information  as  to 
its  severity  is  of  very  doubtful  valiie.     He  estimates  tho  total 

I'of  viclima  aa  about,  two  thousand,  and  contrasts  this  with  the 
'known  miillitudcs  of  Christian)'  murtyred  by  their  fellow-Chris- 

Ttiana  during  the  period  of  the  Iteformation.  Gibbon  waa 
Urougly  prejudiced  ngaiiutt  Christiaiiity,  and  hero  ho  soems 
diipoAed  to  minimize  the  fortitude  and  nufTerini^  of  the  Cbrift- 

ptians.     In  many  provinces,  no  doulit,  there  must  have  been  a 

^fireat  reluctance  to  enforce  tho  edict.  Hut  there  was  a  hunt 
for  tho  eopic*  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  many  places  n  aystematic 
deetniction  of  Christian  churches.  There  were  tortures  ond 
exeeulious,  as  well  as  a  {jrcat  crowding  of  tho  gaols  with  Chris- 
tian presbyters  and  biahopa.  Wc  have  to  remember  that  the 
Christian  community  was  now  a  very  considerable  element  of 
the  population,  and  that  an  tnflnential  proportion  of  tbe  officials 
charged  with  the  execution  of  tho  edict  were  themdclvos  of  the 
priiscriiw-d  faith.  Oelerius,  who  was  in  control  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  was  among  the  most  vigorous  of  tbe  persecutors,  but 
in  tho  end,  on  his  death  bed  (371),  bo  rculii'-ed  the  futility  of 

I  hia  attacks  upon  this  huge  community-,  and  granted  toleration 

in  an  edict,  the  gist  of  which  Oibbim  translnlcs  as  follows:— 

"Among  the  iniportnnt  oiirtw  whifh  biivo  ix'eupied  oiir  mind 

["for  Iho  utility  and  preservati^in  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  correct  and  re-«stablish  all  things  according  to  the  ancient 
and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans.     Wo  were  particu- 
larly  dcftiroue  of  reeliiiming  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature 
'Uibbon,  Th«  Un^inr  innt  Fall  of  the  ffoiM»  Emfirt,  chapL  xrl. 
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deluded  Chriatiiins  who  lind  rejiouneed  the  rcligiou  aud 
noiiios  izLstttiited  by  llieir  fathers;  aiid  presuDiptuutittly  dd- 
spidiiig  tl>0  pi'uctiov  of  antiquity,  hud  invuutvd  extravagant  luwa 
And  opinions  according  to  tlio  dictates  of  their  fancy,  u»d  hud 
Mlleotcd  a  various  society  from  tlie  different  provinces  of  our 
Cmpirv.  The  ediciA  whiott  wo  tiiivo  published  to  cnforco  tlio 
vor&hip  of  tlie  gods  having  i>xpaeed  many  nf  the  Chriiitians  to 
danger  and  distress,  muny  haviui;  sufTercd  denib,  and  many 
more  wlio  still  ppmist  in  tliflir  impious  folly,  Ix-inp  li'ft  dftstituto 
of  any  public  excrcJso  of  rclifiiuu,  wo  are  dispooi'd  to  exiuud  to 
those  nnlmppy  ini'n  tho  effot-ts  of  onr  wonted  cipmency.  We 
permit  tliem,  therefore,  freely  to  profess  their  private  opiniona 
and  to  Hcsemhle  in  tiwir  convvntiolwt  wilhout  fear  or  niolesta- 
ticm,  provided  always  that  (hey  prosen-e  a.  due  respect  to  tho 
established  laws  and  f^vcmmeiit.  liy  another  rescript  we  sliall 
signify  our  intentions  to  tho  judges  and  magistrates;  and  wo 

I  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer  up 

I  their  prayera  to  the  doily  whom  tliey  udore,  for  our  safety  and 
proeperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  r«pul)iic." 

In  a  few  yejtrs  C-oustautino  ihc  Great  was  n-igning,  first  at 
associated  emperor  (312)  and  then  as  tlie  sole  ruler  (324), 
and  tho  severer  trials  of  Chrisliauity  were  over.  If  Chris- 
tianity WHS  a  rebellious  and  destructive  force  towards  a  pagaU 
Rome,  it  was  n  unifying  and  oi^nizing  force  within  its  own 

'communion.  This  fact  thu  genius  of  Cunstauliuu  grusped. 
The  spirit  of  Jcsiis,  for  all  the  doctrinal  dissensions  that  pre- 
vailed, made  a  great  freemasonry  throughout  and  oven  Ix-youd 
the  limits  of  tho  umpire,  Tho  faith  was  spreading  among  the 
harbnrinns  beyond  the  border;  it  had  extended  into  Persia  and 
Central  Asia.  It  provided  the  only  hopo  of  moral  solidarity  ho  ^ 
could  discern  in  the  great  welter  of  narrow  views  and  self-  ■ 

iMcking  over  which  he  bad  to  rule.  It,  and  it  alone,  had  the 
fscilities  for  organi7.ing  u-Ul,  for  the  need  of  which  the  empire 
was  falling  to  pieces  like  a  piece  of  rotten  cloth.  In  312  Con- 
stantine  bad  to  iigbt  for  Rome  and  bis  position  aguinst  Maxen- 
tius.  Ife  put  the  Christian  monogrmn  upon  the  shields  and 
banners  of  his  tri>op9  and  claimed  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  fongbt  fur  him  in  bis  cimipleto  victory  at  the  buttle 
of  the  Milvian  Bridge  just  outside  Rome.  By  this  act  be 
renounced  all  those  pretensiouit  to  divinity  that  the  vanity  of, 
Alexander  the  Great  had  first  brouglit  into  the  western  world, ; 
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rdJ  with  the  BpplHoae  and  eothuaiutic  9up)X)rt  of  tlie  Cbria- 
tiaoH  lie  mtiblishcd  himwlf  u  a  ino[uin:ti  more  alMolute  evoo 
thtm  Diocletian. 

In  a  few  ^'ears'  time  CbristianitT  liad  Wcnme  the  official 
religion  of  tlic  cmjiiro,  and  in  A.n.  357  Comttanliuo  upon  bi» 
deatb-bed  was  baplired  at)  a  i^ibristian. 


The  figure  of  Oosutantine  the  Greet  is  at  least  as  carxlinal  in 
hiHtory  u  tliat  of  Alexander  tho  Ort-at  or  Auxusliia  Cieaar. 
We  know  very  little  of  bis  persouality  or  of  bis  privulo  life; 
no  PlatArcb,  no  Suetonius,  has  proacrved  any  intimate  and 
living'  details  about  bim.  Abuso  wc  bavo  of  hitn  frotn  bis 
ew^inies,  and  miicb  obviously  fulsome  panc^ric  to  set  agaiu&t 
it :  but  nono  of  tliceo  wriltrra  jjivo  ua  a  liviuf?  character  of  bim ; 
bo  is  a  party  H.ymbol  for  tbeui.  a  partisan  tlag.  It  is  ttated 
by  tho  hostile  Zosimus  that,  like  Sargon  I^  be  was  of  illegitimate 
liirtb;  bis  father  was  «  distinfO>>^od  general  and  his  uiotfa(>r, 
Helena,  an  iiikceper'.')  daiij;bter  of  Nisfa  in  Serbia.  Gibbon, 
boworer,  is  of  opinion  that  thore  was  a  valid  murringe.  Id 
any  cose  it  was  a  lowly  marriage,  and  ibo  personal  genius  of 
Constantino  prevailed  against  serious  disadvantages.  Ue  was 
comparatively  illiUTnle,  ho  kiu-w  littlo  or  no  Greek.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  true  that  lie  bani-ihcd  hi«  eldest  son  t'rispus,  and' 
caused  bim  to  be  cxooutod  at  tho  instigation  of  the  yoimg  man's 
stepmother,  Fausta;  and  it  is  al»o  recorded  that  ho  was  after- 
wards oonvineed  of  the  innocence  of  Crispus,  and  caused  Fausta 
to  be  executed — according  to  ono  account  by  ln'ing  boiled  to 
dentil  in  her  bath,  and  according  to  another  by  being  exposed 
naked  to  wild  beasts  on  a  desolate  mountain — wbile  there  ia 
also  vcrv  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  that  she  survived 
him.  If  she  was  executed,  the  fact  remains  that  her  three 
SODS,  together  with  two  nephews,  became  tlie  appointed  b^rt 
of  Conetantine.  Clearly  there  is  nothing  solid  to  be  got  from 
this  libellous  tangle,  and  such  »ouffi£  as  is  posaiblo  with  tbeM 
scanty  materials  is  to  be  found  admirably  done  by  Gibbon 
(chap.  xviiL).  Gibbon,  bocan»e  of  his  anti-Cbristian  animus, 
is  hostile  to  Constantine;  but  he  admits  that  he  was  temperate 
pnd  chaste.  lie  accuacs  him  of  prodigulity  because  of  bis 
great  public  buildings,  and  of  being  vain  and  dissolute  (1) 
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because  io  bU  old  Kge  ho  wore  a  wig — Gibbon  wore  hU  owu 
bflir  lit'<)  witb  a  becoming  blnck  how — and  u  diudom  und  map- 
Difioeut  robeti.  But  all  tbe  later  empi-rors  after  Diocletian  wore 
dittdtniA  und  magaiboent  robed. 

Yet  if  thu  porsouslity  of  Constantine  the  Great  rctnaitu 
phantom-) ike,  if  ihv  purtioulurd  of  bi«  domestic  life  reveal  noth- 
ing but  a  vague  traged;^,  we  can  still  guosa  at  tnucb  (but  was 
in  his  mind,  it  muet,  in  the  cloBing  joars  of  hia  life,  hare 
been  a  very  hmely  mind.  He  wan  more  uf  uu  autocrat  tbau 
any  previous  enii>eror  hud  Iicen — that  i»  to  say,  he  liad  le«8  coun- 
sel und  ludp.  ^o  class  uf  pubtic-Kpiriti-d  and  tnisiwurtby  meu 
remained;  no  annate  nor  council  ^liured  und  <iev<'lo[>ed  hiii 
Khemci.  How  touch  lio  upprL-hcndod  the  Kuu;;riipbicul  weak* 
iieeifi  of  tho  empire,  how  far  he  aaw  thi>  complete  diflastcr  thnt 
WHS  now  so  iRur.  we  can  only  K^luss.  Ho  made  hia  real  capital 
ftt  Xiconiedia  in  Ititliynia;  Constiintinuplt-  Hcn>tis  tin-  lios- 
phorns  was  slil!  being  built  wbeu  h«  died.  Like  Diix^leliau,  he 
iteems  to  linvc  rcalixod  llio  brnken-huclced  outline  uf  bi^  doniin-' 
ion«,  and  to  have  coucentrated  his  attention  on  foreign  afFaira 
and  more  particularly  uu  tho  atTairs  of  Kungury,  South 
Russia,  and  tho  Itlnok  Sea.  ITe  reorganized  nil  the 
official  machinery  of  tho  empire;  ho  gave  it  a  new  con- 
stitution and  sought  to  establish  a  d.vnasty.  Ho  was  a  rest- 
less remakcr  of  things;  the  sociul  confusion  he  tried  to  fix  by 
assisting  in  the  devclupiucnt  uf  a  custe  system.  This  was  fol- 
lowing up  Uic  work  of  lus  great  predecessor,  DiocIeliatL  lie 
tried  to  make  a  cafito  uf  the  peasants  and  amull  cnltivators,  and 
to  restrict  them  from  moving  from  their  buldiugs.  In  (act 
he  sought  tu  make  them  serfs.  The  aiipftly  of  slave  labour 
hiid  fullcn  off  because  the  empire  was  no  longer  an  iuvading 
but  an  invndeil  power;  he  turned  to  serfdom  aa  the  remedy. 
Uis  creative  efforts  nccosaitalcd  unprecedontodly  heavy  taia- 
tiun.  All  these  things  point  to  a  lonely  and  forcible  mind.  It 
is  in  his  rnHnifi'st  und'Tijtunding  uf  the  need  of  some  unifying 
tuoml  furc-e  if  the  einpiro  was  to  bold  togettier  that  his  claim 
to  originality  lies. 

It  was  only  ufrcr  l>e  had  turned  to  Christinntly  that  ho  socms 
to  have  realized  the  fierce  disscneiona  of  the  theolugiana.  He 
made  a  groat  etFurt  to  reconcile  those  dilTcrenn-s  in  order  to 
have  one  uniform  and  harmonious  teaching  in  the  community, 
and  at  his  imtiutive  a  gcncrul  council  of  the  Church  was  hold 
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at  Nictea,  s  town  near  Nicomedia  and  over  against  ConsUnti- 
Qc^le,  in  325.  Eusebius  gives  a  carious  account  of  this  strange 
gathering,  over  which  the  Emperor,  although  he  was  not  yet 
a  bapti^  Christian,  presided.  It  was  not  his  first  council 
of  the  Church,  for  he  had  already  (in  313)  presided  over  a 
council  at  Aries.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  council  of  Nicea 
upon  a  golden  throne,  and  as  he  had  little  Gre^,  we  mast  sup- 
pose he  was  reduced  to  watching  the  countenances  and  gestures 
of  the  debaters,  and  listening  to  their  intonations.  The  council 
was  a  stormy  one.  When  old  Arius  rose  to  speak,  one  Nicholas 
of  Myra  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  afterwards  many  ran  out, 
thrusting  their  fingers  into  their  ears  in  affected  horror  at  the 
old  man  s  heresies.  One  is  tempted  to  imagine  the  great  Em- 
peror, deeply  anxious  for  the  soul  of  his  empire,  firmly  re- 
solved to  end  these  divisions,  bending  towards  his  interpreters 
to  ask  them  the  meaning  of  the  uproar. 

The  views  that  prevailed  at  Niraea  are  embodied  in  the  Nicetie 
Creed,  a  strictly  Trinitarian  statement,  and  the  Emperor  sus- 
tained the  Trinitarian  position.  But  afterwards,  when  Athana- 
sins  bore  too  hardly  upon  the  Ariana,  he  had  him  banished  from 
Alexandria ;  and  when  the  church  at  Alexandria  would  have 
excommunicated  Arius.  he  obliged  it  to  readmit  him  to 
communion. 

S  8 

This  date  325  a.d.  is  a  very  convenient  date  in  our  history. 
It  is  the  date  of  the  first  complete  general  ("oecumenical") 
council  of  the  entire  Christian  world.  (That  at  Aries  we  have 
mentioned  had  been  a  gathering  of  only  the  western  half.)  It 
marks  the  definite  entry  upon  the  stage  of  human  aflfairs  of  the 
Christian  church  and  of  Christianity  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood in  the  world  to-day.  It  marks  the  exact  definition  of 
Christian  teaching  by  the  Nieene  Creed. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  recall  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  profound  differences  between  this  fully  developed  Chris- 
tianity of  Nicipa  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  All 
Christians  hold  that  the  latter  is  completely  contained  in  the 
former,  but  that  is  a  question  outside  onr  province.  What  ia 
clearly  apparent  is  that  the  teaching  of  Joaua  of  Nazareth  was  a 
prophetic  teaching  of  the  new  type  that  b^an  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets.    It  was  not  priestly,  it  had  no  consecrated  temple  and 
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DO  altflr.  Ji  hud  no  rites  ami  ceremonies.  Its  sacrifice  was  "» 
broken  iind  a  coutritc  heart."  Its  oaly  orgatiizatlon  was  an 
orgnDisation  of  prcnchore,  aod  its  ctiiof  functioa  was  the  Bor- 
mnn.  Jliit  tlio  fulK-  fledged  Cbristinnity  of  Iho  fniirtli  century, 
though  it  preserved  as  its  nucleua  the  teachings  of  Jcaus  in  tho 
goflpeln,  was  mainly  a  priestlif  relif/ion  vi  u  typo  already  familiar 
to  lh«  world  for  thoiifland  of  year!).  The  centre  of  its  elaborate 
ritual  was  an  altar,  and  the  eescutial  act  of  worship  tJie  sacri- 
fice, by  a  omist'cratod  prieot.  of  the  uiaes.  And  il  hiid  a  rapidly 
dereloping  organization  of  doAcons,  prieets,  and  bishops. 

hut  if  Christianity  bad  taken  on  an  extraordinary  outward 
resemblanoe  to  the  cults  of  Serapis,  Amnion,  or  Hci-Marduk, 
we  must  remember  that  even  its  priestcraft  had  certain  novo) 
features.  Kowhere  did  it  poueM  any  qnasi-divino  image  of 
Qod.  There  was  no  head  temple  oontainin^^  tlie  god,  because 
Ood  was  Qvorywhero.  Tbero  was  no  holy  of  holies.  Its  wide- 
spread altars  were  all  addreeaod  to  the  iin!u>en  universal  Trinity. 
£Ten  in  its  most  archaic  aspects  tbero  was  in  Christianity  some- 
thing new. 

A  very  im}x>rt&nt  thing  for  ua  to  note  is  the  role  played  by 
tho  Emperor  in  tlie  fixation  of  Christianity.  Is'ot  only  was  tho 
council  of  Kica-a  assembled  by  Coostantine  the  Great,  but  all 
tho  gT^-at  councils,  tho  two  at  Constanlinopio  (381  and  5S3), 
£{rliC4iis  (431),  and  Chalccduu  (451),  were  called  together  by 
tho  imperial  power.  And  it  ia  very  manifest  that  in  much  of 
the  hiitiiry  of  Christianity  at  this  ttmo  tlio  spirit  of  Constantino 
the  Great  is  a.*!  evident  us,  or  more  eviilent,  than  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.  Ho  was,  wo  have  said,  a  pure  autocrat.  The  last  vi* 
tiges  of  Itoman  republicanism  hud  ranishcd  in  the  days  of 
Anrelian  and  Diocletian.  To  the  best  of  his  ligbta  be  was 
trying  to  remake  the  crasy  empiro  while  tbero  was  yet 
time,  and  ho  worked  without  any  councillors,  any  public 
opinion,  or  any  sense  of  the  need  of  such  aids  and  checkfci'. 
The  idea  of  stanipiuf;  out  all  controversy  and  division,  stamp- 
ing out  all  tbougfat,  by  imposing  one  dogmatic  creed  upon  all 
believers,  is  an  altogether  autocratic  idea,  it  is  the  idea  of  the 
Bingle-banded  uinn  who  feels  that  to  work  at  nit  ho  miii<t  bo 
froo  from  opitosilion  and  criticism.  The  hietory  of  the  Church 
under  bis  tnnuencc  becomes  now  tJieroforo  a  history  of  the  vio- 
lent Btnifyrien  that  were  bound  to  follow  upon  hia  sudden  and 
rough  summons  to  unanimity.     I'rom  bim  the  Church  &c<]uircd 
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die  disposition  to  be  AothoritatiTe  and  onqnestioned,  to  denJop 
a.  eenttalized  <vguiization  and  nm  psralld  to  tbe  empire^ 

A  second  great  autocrat  who  {n^sentlv  coatribnted  to  tbe 
■tamping  apon  Catbotic  Christianity  of  a  distinctly  antborita- 
tive  character  was  Theodoeins  I,  Theodosins  the  Great  ^37^ 
395).  He  forbade  tbe  nnortbodox  to  hold  meetings,  handed 
over  all  ehnrcbes  to  the  Trimtarians,  and  overthrew  die  heathen 
temj^ea,  throu^ioot  the  empire;  and  in  390  he  caoaed  the  great 
■tatne  of  Serapia  at  Alexandria  to  be  destroTed.  There  was 
to  be  no  rivatrr,  no  qiulificati<m  to  tbe  rigid  nnitj  of  the 
ChnrdL 

Here  we  cannot  tell  of  tbe  vast  internal  tronbles  of  the 
Chnrch,  its  indigestions  of  heresj- ;  of  Arians  and  PauUcians, 
of  Gnostics  and  ilanicheans.  Had  it  been  less  anthtwitative 
and  more  ttJerant  of  intellectoal  variety,  it  might  perhaps  have 
beoi  a  still  more  powerfal  body  than  it  becama  Bat,  in  spite 
of  all  these  disorders,  it  did  for  some  time  maintain  a  con- 
eepti<m  of  bnman  nnity  more  intimate  and  far  wider  than  was 
ever  achieved  before.  By  the  fifth  century  Christendom  was 
already  becoming  greater,  stnrdier,  and  more  endnring  than 
any  empire  had  ever  been,  becaose  it  was  something  not  mmriy 
imposed  apon  men,  hot  interwov«i  with  the  texture  of  their 
minds.  It  reached  out  far  beycmd  tbe  utmost  limits  of  tbe 
empire,  into  Armenia,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Ireland,  Germany, 
India,  and  Tnrhestan.  "Tbou^  made  up  of  widely  scattered 
congr^ations,  it  was  thought  of  as  one  body  of  Christ,  one 
people  of  God.  This  ideal  unity  found  expression  in  many 
ways.  Intercommunication  between  the  various  Christian  com- 
munities was  very  active:  Christians  upon  a  journey  were  al- 
ways sure  of  a  warm  welcome  and  hospitable  entertainment 
from  their  fellow-disciples.  Messengers  and  letters  were  sent 
freely  from  one  church  to  another.  Missionaries  and  evan- 
gelists went  continually  from  place  to  place.  Documents  of 
various  kinds,  including  gospels  and  apostolic  epistles,  circu- 
lated widely.  Tbos  in  various  ways  the  feeling  of  unity  found 
expression,  and  the  development  of  widely  separated  parts  of 
Christendom  conformed  more  or  less  closely  to  a  common  typo."  ' 

Christendom  retained  at  least  the  formal  tradition  of  this 
general  unity  of  spirit  until  1054,  when  the  I-at  in-speaking 
Western  chnrch  and  the  main  and  original  Greek-speaking 
*  Encffetopttdia  BriUuutiea,  art.  "Cbnrch  Biatory,"  p.  SM. 
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ohurcb,  tbo  "Orthodox"  ohiircli,  sevcrfid  tlu^infinliTit  from  on© 
■notlM^r,  o9tetiiiil>l,v  u)Nni  tliu  qiiCMtioii  of  uddiug  two  words  to 
the  cnied.  The  older  crc«d  had  dechircd  that  Ihe  "Holy  Qhost 
jiruc'i'uded  from  tlic  Futher."  TUu  l^itiim  wmitod  to  add,  mid  Hi 
add  "Fiiio/jue"  (=  and  fj-om  llie  son),  and  pliicvd  iho  Urecktl 
titit  of  tlicir  comtnuDion  because  they  would  not  follow  this  le«d. 
Uut  already  u^  vurly  as  thu  liftb  century  the  Christians  iaj 
Easiem  Syria,  Persia,  Central  Asia — there  were  churches  at 
Mcrv.  Ilcritt,  and  Samarkand — and  India  had  dotaehod  them-] 
solves  on  a  similar  strnre.  Tliesii;  extrcmoly  interesting  Asiiitie 
Chrisliaus  aro  known  in  hiatory  as  tho  Nestorian  Church,  and 
tbvir  iudiivnce  extended  into  China.  The  Kjr^i'pliau  and  Ahy9- 
ainian  churches  also  detachcil  theniselveit  very'  early  upon  simi- 
larly inexplicable  points,  l^iig  bcforo  this  formal  svparation 
itf  tbe  Latin  and  (ireek-speaking  halves  of  the  main  cburcb, 
however,,  there  was  a  practical  separation  following  upon  the 
breaking  «p  of  the  empire.  Their  conditions  diverged  from 
the  first.  WTiile  the  OrGok-speakiiig  Eastern  Empire  held  to- 
getbvr  and  thu  vni[K'ror  at  Cmintautinoplv  remnincd  dominant  in 
tho  Church,  the  Latin  half  of  tlie  empire,  as  we  have  already 
told,  collapsed,  and  left  the  Church  free  of  any  such  imperial 
cootrol.  Moreover,  while  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  oiupird 
of  Constantinople  was  divided  t>etween  the  hi^h-bi$liii|)s,  or 
patriarchs,  of  Cunstuntinople,- Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusa- 
1cm,  authority  in  tbe  Weat  was  concentrated  in  the  Patriarch, 
or  Pope,  of  Rome.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  always  been 
r«eogni):ed  as  firiil  among  the  patriiirchg,  and  all  tliese  things 
conspired  to  justify  exceptional  pretensions  upon  his  part  to 
a  quasi -imperial  authority.  With  thu  final  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  he  took  over  the  ancient  title  of  pontiffs  maximus 
which  the  emperors  had  held,  and  so  became  the  supreme  sacri- 
ficial priest  of  tbe  Roman  tradition.  Over  tbe  Christiana  of 
the  West  his  supremacy  was  fully  recognized,  but  from  tlic 
bi^nning  it  bad  to  be  urged  with  discretion  within  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Eastern  emperor  and  the  juriadictiona  of  tbe  otbor 
four  patriarchs. 

Ideas  of  worldly  rule  by  the  Church  were  already  prevalent 
in  tbe  fourth  century.  St-  Augustine,  a  citizen  of  Uippo 
in  North  Africa,  who  wrote  between  354  and  430.  gave  exproa- 
aion  to  the  developing  political  ideas  of  the  Cburcb  in  bis  book^ 
The  City  of  God.     Tke  Ciiy  of  God  leads  tbe  mind  very 
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of  a  ahitD.  In  fl  i<avHgo  kra«l  «  snviigc  knowe  that  ho  holongs 
to  a  community,  and  liv^  and  acts  accordingly;  in  a  shim, 
the  indivi<ktal  neither  knows  of  nor  acta  in  relation  to  any 
greater  heing. 

Only  very  slowly  and  weakly  did  Christianity  restore  that 
Io8t  sense  of  community  and  t«Hch  men  to  rally  about  tho  idea 
of  Christendom.  The  social  and  economic  ntructure  of  the 
Roman  P^mpire  was  in  ruins.  That  civilization  bad  been  a 
civiliKslion  of  wealth  and  political  power  unstained  by  the 
limitation  and  slavery  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  It  had 
presented  a  sppclflcle  of  outward  splendour  and  luxurious  re- 
finement, hut  beneath  that  brave  outward  show  were  cnielty, 
stupidity,  and  stagnation.  Tt  had  to  breuk  down,  it  had  to  be 
removed  before  anything  better  conid  replace  it. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  its  intellectual  deadneas. 
For  three  centuries  it  had  produced  neither  science  nor  litera- 
ture of  any  importance.  It  is  only  where  men  are  to  be  found 
neither  too  ridi  and  powerful  to  be  tempted  into  cxlrnvagnnt 
indnlppncea  nor  too  poor  and  limited  to  care  for  anything  be- 
yond the  daily  need  that  thove  disinterested  curiosities  and 
serene  impulses  can  have  play  that  give  sone  philosophy  and 
science  and  great  art  to  the  world,  and  the  plutocracy  of  Rome 
hnd  mnde  such  a  class  impo*j«iblc.  When  men  and  women  arc 
unlimited  and  unrestrained,  the  evidence  of  history  shows 
eleiirly  that  (hey  are  all  liable  to  become  monsters  of  self- 
indulgence;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  driven  and 
Unhappy,  then  their  impulse  is  towards  immoderate  tragical 
resorts,  towartls  wild  revolts  or  toward.**  the  austerities  and 
intensities  of  religion. 

It  is  not  p<'rhaps  true  to  say  that  the  world  became  miserable 
in  these  "dark  ages'*  to  which  we  have  now  come;  much  nearer 
the  truth  is  it  to  say  that  the  rintent  and  vulgar  fraud  of 
Roman  imperialism,  that  world  of  politician)!,  adventurers, 
landowners  and  financiers,  collapsed  into  a  sea  of  misery  that 
was  already  there.  Our  histories  of  these  times  are  very 
imperfect:  there  were  few  places  where  men  could  write,  and 
little  encoiirngemcnt  to  write  at  all ;  no  one  was  sure  even 
of  the  safety  of  his  manuscript  or  the  poasihility  of  its  being 
read.  Hut  wo  know  enough  to  tell  that  this  age  was  an  age 
not  merely  of  war  and  robbery,  but  of  famine  and  pc«tilcnoe. 
No  effective  sanitary  orgjinization  had  yet  come  into  tho  world, 
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and  the  migrationa  of  ihe  time  munt  fiave  destroyed  wLatt-ver 
hygenie  baluiiw  had  been  fstaWishcd.  Attila'a  ravagett  io 
North  Italy  werecliecked  by  imwulbrenk  of  lever  iu  452,  Then- 
was  a  (ircat  epidemic  of  bubvnic  pla^e  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Justiniuu  (S65)  which  did  mueh  to  weaken  the 
defence  of  Italy  against  the  Ix>mbardB.    In  643  ten  thotutanct 


people  had  died  in  one  day  iu  Constiintiiioplc.  (Gibbon  says 
"each  day.")  Plafjue  was  ra^ng  in  Rome  in  590.  The 
seventii  oentnry  was  alao  a  plague-atriclceii  cenlury.  The-  Eiifr- 
lithman  Bede.  one  of  the  few  writers  of  tlie  time,  records  pesti- 
ienoea  in  Englnnd  in  664,  672,  678,  and  688,  no  few«r  thail 
four  in  twenty  years!  Gibbon  couples  the  Jostinian  epidemic 
with  (he  grent  comet  of  531,  and  with  the  very  fre(|ueiit  and 
serioua  earthqiiakea  of  that  reign.  "Many  cities  of  the  east 
were  loft  vacant,  and  in  Bcrcral  dietricta  of  Italy  the  harvc*t 
and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground."     lie  alleges  "a 
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▼inble  deereaw  of  tke  fattmui  species  whidi  lias  never  been 
nude  good  in  Bonie  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globa"  To 
many  in  those  dark  days  it  seemed  that  all  learning  and  all  that 
made  life  seemly  and  desirable  vas  perishing 

How  far  the  ooramon  lot  was  onhappier  under  these  eondi- 
titms  oi  sqnalor  and  insecurity  than  it  had  been  under  the  grind- 
ing order  of  the  imperial  system  it  is  impossiUe'to  say.  Tbora 
was  possibly  much  local  variaticMi,  the  mle  of  violent  boUies 
here  and  a  good-tempered  freedom  there,  famine  this  year  and 
plenty  the  next.  If  robbers  abounded,  ttz-gatheretB  and  cred> 
iton  bad  disappeared.  Sndi  kings  as  those  of  the  Franldah 
and  Gothic  kingdoms  w««  really  phantom  lulen  to  n>ost  of 
their  so^nlled  subjects ;  the  life  of  each  district  went  on  at  ■ 
low  terri,  with  tittle  trade  or  travel.  Greater  or  leaser  areas 
of  coontryside  would  be  dtxninsted  by  some  able  person,  claint- 
ing  with  more  or  less  justice  the  title  of  lord  or  count  or  duke 
from  the  tradition  of  the  later  empire  or  from  the  king.  Such 
local  nobles  would  assemble  bands  of  retainers  and  build  them- 
sdves  strtHig^oIda.  Often  they  adapted  pre-axisting  bnildings. 
The  Colosseum  at  Rrane,  for  example,  the  arena  of  many  great 
^adiatorial  shows,  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  so  was 
the  amphitheatre  at  Aries.  So  also  was  the  great  tomb  of 
Hadrian  at  Borne.  In  the  decaying  and  now  insanitary  towns 
and  cities  shrunken  bodies  of  artisans  would  hold  together 
and  serve  the  needs  of  the  cultivating  villages  about  than  by 
their  industry,  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
some  adjacent  noble. 

§  10 

A  very  important  share  in  the  social  recrjstallization  that 
went  on  in  the  sixth  and  Beventh  centuries  after  the  breakdown 
and  fusion  of  the  fourth,  and  fifth  was  taken  by  the  Christian 
monastic  orders  that  were  now  arising  in  the  Western  world. 

MonfTteries  had  existed  in  the  world  before  Christianity. 
During  the  period  of  social  unhappinr-s  among  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  there  was  a  sect  of  Es(>3nes 
who  lived  apart  in  communities  vowed  to  austere  lives  of  soli- 
tude, purity,  and  self-denial.  Buddhism,  too,  had  developed 
its  oiHnmunities  of  men  who  withdrew  from  the  general  effort 
and  commerce  of  the  world  to  lead  lives  of  austerity  and  con- 
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jJBmplation.  Indeed,  the  atory  of  Buddha  as  wt;  have  told  it, 
"B10W8  tluit  eucli  idvuH  luuat  hiivi-  prevailed  in  India  Iodr  be- 
fore his  time,  and  that  at  laat  lie  repudiated  tliem.  Ouite 
early  in  tJic  history  of  Chrietianity  there  arose  a  similar  move- 
ment away  from  the  competition  and  h«*t  aod  stroes  of  the 
daily  life  of  men.  In  Kpypt,  particularly,  great  numbers  of 
men  and  women  went  out  iuto  the  desert  and  there  lived  soli- 
tary lives  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  living  in  absoluto  pov- 
erty iu  caves  or  under  rockx,  and  eubsistin);  on  the  chance  alms 
of  tboee  whom  their  holiness  impressed.  Such  lives  would 
sij^ify  littlu  to  lliu  historian,  they  are  indeed  of  their  very 
nature  lives  withdrawn  from  history,  were  it  not  for  the  turn 
this  monastic  tendency  presently  took  among  the  more  enot^ 
gotic  and  practical  Europeans. 

Ono  of  the  central  figuroe  in  tlie  story  of  the  development 
of  luonasticism  in  Kuro]>o  is  St.  Benedict,  who  lived  between 
4^  and  544.  He  was  born  at  Spoteto  in  Italy,  and  he  was  a 
jrouDg  man  of  good  family  and  ability.  The  shadow  of  the 
times  fell  upon  bim,  and,  like  Buddha,  he  took  to  the  religious 
life  and  at  tiT»t  set  no  limit  to  bis  austerities.  Fifty  iniles 
from  Kome  is  Subiaeo,  and  there  at  the  end  of  «  gor^e  of  the 
Anio,  hetioatb  a  jungle  growth  of  woed»  and  buslies,  roec  8 
doftcrtcd  palace  built  by  the  Kinperor  Nero,  overlooking  au 
arti6cial  lake  that  had  been  made  in  those  days  of  departed 
pro«pcrity  by  damming  bnek  the  waters  of  the  river.  Here, 
with  a  hair  shirt  as  bis  chief  poesesaion,  B^iedict  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  cave  in  the  high  southward-looking  cliff  that  over- 
hangs the  stream,  in  m  inaccessible  a  pocition  that  bis  food 
had  to  be  lowered  to  him  on  a  cord  by  n  faithful  mJmirer. 
Three  years  be  lived  here,  and  bis  feme  spread  as  Buddbu's  did 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  under  similar  circumstances. 

As  in  the  case  o^  Buddha,  the  story  of  Benedict  has  been 
overlaid  by  fooUith  and  credulous  diec)ple«  with  a  mass  of  silly 
stories  of  miracles  and  manifestations.  But  presently  we  find 
him,  no  longer  engaged  in  self-tormont,  but  controlling  a  group 
of  twelve  monasteries,  and  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple. Youths  are  brnught  to  him  to  be  educated,  and  tho  whole 
ebaractor  of  his  life  has  changed. 

From  Subiaeo  he  nmvod  further  .TOUthward  to  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  half-way  between  Kome  and  Naples,  a  lonely  and  lieauti- 
ful  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ciKle  of  majestice  heights. 
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Here,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  mxtb  centnry  AJt. 
he  found  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred  grove  and  the  coan- 
tryeide  still  woT8hi]^ing  at  this  shrine  His  first  laboan 
had  to  be  missionary  labours,  and  it  was  with  difficalty  that 
he  persuaded  the  simple  pagans  to  danolisb  their  temple  and 
ent  down  their  grove  The  establishment  npon  Monte  Cas- 
sino  became  a  famous  and  powerful  centre  within  the  lifetime 
of  its  founder.  Mixed  op  with  the  imbecile  invoitiona  of 
marvel-loving  monks  about  demons  exorcised,  disciples  walking 
on  the  water,  and  dead  children  restored  to  life,  we  can  stUJ 
detect  something  of  the  real  spirit  of  Bsiedict.  Partieularl; 
aignificant  are  the  stories  that  represent  him  as  discouraging 
extreme  mortification.  He  sent  a  damping  message  to  a  soli- 
tary who  had  invented  a  new  degree  in  aaintlinees  by  chain- 
ing himself  to  a  rock  in  a  narrow  cave.  "Break  thy  chain," 
said  Benedict,  "for  the  tme  servant  of  God  is  chained  not  to 
rooks  by  iron,  but  to  ri^teousness  by  Christ" 

And  next  to  the  discouragement  of  solitary  self-torture  it 
is  Benedict's  distinction  that  he  insisted  upon  hard  wo^ 
Through  the  legends  shines  the  clear  indication  of  the  trouble 
made  by  his  patrician  students  and  disciples  who  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  toil  instead  of  leading  lives  of  leisurely  austerity 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  tower  class  brethren.  A  third 
remarkable  thing  about  Benedict  was  his  political  infiuence.  He 
set  himself  to  reconcile  Goths  and  Italians,  and  it  is  clear  that 
Totila,  his  Gothic  king,  came  to  him  for  counsel  and  was  greatly 
influenced  by  him.  When  Totila  retook  Naples  from  the  Greeks, 
the  Goths  protected  the  women  from  insult  and  treated  even 
the  captured  soldiers  with  humanity.  When  Belisarius,  Jus- 
tinian's general,  had  taken  the  same  place  ten  years  previously, 
he  had  celebrated  his  triumph  by  a  general  massacre. 

Now  the  monastic  organization  of  Benedict  was  a  very 
great  banning  in  the  western  world.  One  of  his  prominent 
followers  was  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (540-604),  the  first 
monk  to  become  pope  (590) ;  be  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  energetic  of  the  popes,  sending  successful  missions  to  the 
unconverted,  and  particularly  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  ruled 
in  Home  Hike  an  independent  king,  organizing  armies,  mak- 
ing treaties.  To  bis  influence  is  due  the  imposition  of  the 
B«iedictine  rule  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  Latin  monasticism. 

Closely  associated  with  these  two  names  in  the  development 
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of  n  civilizing  tntjiiaiiticiiiiii  oul  of  tli«  nicraly  egotialic  mortifica- 
tions  of  tho  early  recluHL's  is  that  of  Cusiiiodoruit  (iUft-Sdo). 
Uo  watt  evidently  much  Aeuior  to  I'upe  Gregory,  and  younger 
by  ten  years  than  Bencdicl,  and,  like  iheite  two,  he  bolongod 
tu  a  putrioiuu  fumily,  a.  Syrimi  family  tcttlud  in  Italy.  He 
had  a  considerable  oJlicial  career  under  tbo  Gothic  kings;  and 
when,  between  M5  and  &53,  the  overthrow  of  iho^c  kings 
and  the  great  pestilence  peved  the  way  for  the  new  barbaric  rule 
of  tho  Lomhurds,  b«  took  refuf^o  in  a  mona«cic  carucr.  Ha 
founded  a  monastery  upon  hia  private  eetatea,  and  set  the 
monks  be  gathered  to  work  in  quite  the  ficacdictine  fasbioa, 
ihoujfh  whetlier  bis  monks  actually  followed  the  Benedictine 
rule  that  wa^  being  formulated  about  the  same  time  from  Monto 
Cauino  we  do  nut  know.  liut  there  can  bo  no  que«lioii  of  his 
influence  upon  the  development  of  this  great  working,  teach- 
iog,  and  studying  order.  It  in  i-vidciit  that  be  was  profoundly 
iinpreitsed  by  the  nniversat  decay  of  education  and  the  possible 
loss  of  all  learning  and  of  the  ancient  literature  by  the  world; 
and  from  the  tirsl  he  directed  bis  brethren  to  the  task  of 

Sresen-ing  and  reatorlng  tbeso  things.  Ue  collected  ancient 
[SS.  and  caused  them  to  bo  copied.  He  made  sundials,  water 
clocks,  and  similar  apparatus,  a  little  last  gleam  of  experi- 
mental science  in  the  gathering  darknceo.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Gothic  kings,  and,  what  is  more  signiticant  of  bis  sense 
of  the  needs  of  the  time,  lie  produced  a  aeries  of  school  books 
on  tho  liberal  arts  and  a  grammar.  Probably  his  inlluenco  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  St,  Benedict  in  making  mnnastioism 
into  u  pv>wrrful  instrument  for  the  restoration  of  social  order 
in  the  Western  world. 

The  spread  of  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order  or  type 
in  tho  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  was  very  considerable. 
Everywhere  we  find  them  as  centres  of  light,  restoring,  maiii' 
laining.  and  raising  the  :<lnndiird  of  cultivation,  preserving 
some  sort  of  elementary  education,  spreading  useful  arts,  mul- 
tiplying and  storing  books,  and  keeping  before  tho  eyes  of  tho 
world  the  spectacle  and  example  ot  a  social  backbone.  For 
eight  centuries  thenceforth  the  European  monastic  system  ro- 
mainod  a  system  of  patches  and  fibres  of  enlightenment  in 
what  migbt  otherwise  have  been  a  wholly  chaotic  world.  Cloeely 
aaaociated  with  the  Benedictine  monasteries  were  th?  schoola 
that  grew  presently  into  the  mediaeval  universitiei.    The  schools 
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of  the  Romftn  world  bad  been  altogetber  swept  away  in  the 
general  social  breakdown.  There  was  a  time  when  very  few 
prieeta  in  Britain  or  Gaul  conld  read  the  gospel  or  their  aerv- 
lee  books.  Only  gradually  was  teaching  restored  to  the  world. 
But  when  it  was  restored,  it  came  back  not  as  the  duty  woi^ 
of  a  learned  slave,  but  as  the  religious  service  of  a  special  class 
of  devoted  men. 

In  the  east  also  there  was  a  breach  of  educational  continuity, 
but  there  the  cause  was  not  so  much  social  disorder  as  religious 
intolerance,  and  the  break  was  by  no  means  so  oom|rfete.  Jus- 
tinian closed  and  dispersed  the  schools  of  Athens  (529),  but 
be  did  this  very  largely  in  order  to  destroy  a  rival  to  the  new 
school  he  was  setting  up  in  Constantinople,  which  was  more 
directly  under  imperial  control.  Since  the  new  Latin  learning 
of  the  developing  western  universities  had  no  text-books  and 
literature  of  its  own,  it  had,  in  spite  of  its  strong  theological 
bias  to  the  contrary,  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  Latin  clas- 
sics and  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  literature.  It 
was  oUiged  to  preserve  far  more  of  that  splendid  literature 
than  it  had  a  mind  to  do. 
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SEVEN  CENTURIES  IN  ASIA  (CIECA  60  B.C. 
TO  A.D.  650) 

§  1.  JusHnian  the  Oreai.  8  2.  The  Sas$amd  Empire  in  Per' 
sia.  S  3.  The  Decay  of  Syria  under  the  Saasanids,  §  4. 
The  First  Message  from  Idam.  §  S.  Zoroaeter  and  ManL 
§  6.  Hunniah  Peoples  in  Central  Aaia  and  India.  §  7. 
The  Great  Age.  of  China,  g  fl.  Intellectual  Fetters  of  China. 
§  9.  The  Travels  of  Yiuin  Chaxtng. 


§  1 
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'i  the  preceding 
attention  chietlv 


<  ohupters  we  have  concentrated  our 
hv  collapse  in  tht*  comparutively  short 
space  of  four  centuries  of  the  political  and  social  order 
of  tho  woatcm  part  of  tlic  great  Kumau  Empire  of  Ciutiar 
nnd  Trajan,  We  have  dwelt  upon  thv  completeness  of  that 
collapse.  To  any  intelligent  and  public-spirited  mind  living; 
in  the  time  and  under  tJie  eircum»tancct!  of  St.  Benedict  or 
('n88in<]onis.  it  ninat  have  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  light  of 
civilization  was  waning  and  near  extinction.  But  with  the 
longer  views  a  study  of  uoirersal  history  gives  us,  we  can 
view  those  centuries  of  shadow  as  a  phase,  and  probably  a 
necessary  pha.'>e,  in  the  onward  niareb  of  social  and  political 
ideas  and  understandings.  And  if,  during  that  time,  fi  dark 
sonM)  of  calamity  rcated  upon  Wcfttoro  Eurupe,  we  must  re- 
member that  over  Urge  portions  of  the  world  there  was  no 
retropressicin. 

With  th*>ir  Western  propoft^easions  European  writers  are 
much  too  prone  to  underrate  the  tenacity  of  the  Eaatem  em- 
pire that  centred  upon  Constantinople.  This  empire  embodied 
a  tradition  much  more  ancient  than  that  of  Rome.  If  the 
reader  will  look  at  the  mnp  we  have  given  of  its  extent  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  if  he  will  refifvt  that  its  official  language 
bad  then  become  Greek,  he  will  realise  that  what  we  are  dealing 
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with  here  is  only  nominallj  a  branch  of  the  Koman  Empire; 
it  18  realty  the  Hellenic  Empire  of  whidi  Herodotus  dreamt 
and  which  Alexander  the  Great  founded.  True  it  called  itself 
Boman  and  its  people  "Komans,"  and  to  this  day  modem 
Greek  is  called  "Bomaic."  True  also  that  Conatantine  the 
Great  knew  no  Greek  and  that  Justinian's  accent  was  bad. 
These  super^ialities  of  name  and  form  .cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  the  ranpire  was  in  reality  Hellenic,  with  a  past  of  six 
centuries  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  that  while 
.the  real  Roman  Empire  crumpled  up  completely  infoQr  eeit- 
hiries,  this  Hellenic  "Koman  Empire"  held  out  for  more  than 
eleven — from,  312,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constance 
the  Great,  to  1453,  when  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

And  while  we  have  bad  to  tell  of  something  like  a  complete 
social  collapse  in  the  west,  there  were  no  such  equivalent  break- 
downs in  the  east.  Towns  and  <  cities  flourished,  the  country- 
side was  well  cultivated,  trade  went  on.  For  many  centuries 
Constantinople  was  the  greatest  and  richest  city  in  the  world. 
We  will  not  trouble  ourselves,  here  with  the  names  and  follids, 
the  crimes  and  itLtriguee,  of  its  tale  of  emperors.  As  with 
most  .monarchs  of  great  states,  they  did  not  guide  their  em- 
pire ;  they  were  carried  by  it.  We  have  already  dealt  at  some 
length  with  Constantine  the  Great  (312-337),  we  have  men- 
tioned Theodoaius  the  Great  (379-395),  who  for  a  little 
while  reunited  the  empire,  and  Justinian  I  (627-565).  Pres- 
ently we  shall  tell  something  of  HeracliuB  (610-641). 
Justinian,  like  Constantine,  may  have  had  Slav  blood  in  bis 
veins.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  great  denizing 
power,  and  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  married  to  a  woman 
of  equal  or  greater  ability,  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  bad 
in  her  youth  been  an  actress  of  doubtful  reputation.  But  his 
ambitious  attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  greatness  of  the  em- 
pire probably  overtaxed  its  resources.  As  we  have  told,  be 
reconquered  the  African  province  from  the  Vandals  and  moat 
of  Italy  from  the  Goths.  He  also  recovered  the  South  of 
Spain.  He  built  the  great  and  beautiful  church  of  Sancta 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  founded  a  university,  and  codified 
the  law.*    But  against  this  we  must  set  his  closing  of  the  schools 

•Great  importance  is  atUched  to  thii  Usic  by  hiBtorlam,  tncltding  one 
of  the  editors  of  thU  history.    We  are  told  that  the  aisentlal  contribntioB 
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□f  Athens.  Meanwhile  a  grvnt  plitgue  swept  t])«  world,  and 
at  hJH  death  this  reuewed  and  expanded  empire  of  hia  ool- 
lapewd  like  a  pricked  blndder.  The  grcfttt-r  part  of  bis  Italian 
coitqueHts  waa  lost  to  the  Lonihards.  Italy  was  indeed  at,  that 
time  iilmoel  a  desert;  the  Lombiird  biatoriaua  assert  they  came 
into  an  empty  eounlrj-.  The  Avars  and  Slavs  otnick  down  from 
the  Daniibo  country  towards  the  Adriatic.  Slav  popiitationfl  es- 
tablifthing  thenisclvps  in  what  it*  nnw  Serbia,  Croatia,  and  Dal- 
malia,  to  hewnie  the  Ynpn-Slavs  of  to-day.  Moreover,  a  prcat 
and  ezliausting  struggle  be^an  with  tho  SasHinid  Empire  in 
Persia. 

But  beforr*  we  any  anything  of  this  stni^le,  in  which  tho 
Persians  thrice  came  near  to  taking  Constantinople,  and  which 
was  decided  by  a  groat  Persian  defwit  at  Nineveh  (637),  it 
is  necessary  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  history  of  Persia  from 
the  Parthian  daya, 

§S 

We  have  already  drawn  a  comparison  between  tho  brief 
four  centuries  of  Roman  imperialism  and  the  obstinate  vitality 
of  the  imperialism  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  country.  We  hove 
glanced  very  transitorily  nt  the  ITclIenized  llactrian  and  Seleu- 
cid  monarchies  that  flourished  in  the  eastern  half  of  Alex- 
undcr'i  area  of  conqueflt  for  three  centnries,  and  told  how  the 
Parthiana  came  down  into  Mesopotamia  in  tho  last  century  B.C. 
We  have  dcsciiln-d  the  Vmlllo  of  Currhie  and  the  end  of  Cras- 
suB.  Thereafter  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  tho  Parthian 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacids  ruled  in  the  east  and  tlie  Roman 
in  the  weet,  with  Armenia  and  Syria  between  them,  and  the 
boundaries  shifted  east  and  west  as  either  aide  grew  stronger. 

of  Rome  to  tli«  inlicritAncc  of  mnnkln<]  la  th«  idtiB  ot  *ocirty  founded 
on  Imc,  and  that  tliiii  exploit  of  Judlinlmi  wag  t1i«  crown  of  thv  lilt. 
Th»  WTJtvr  li  ill  equipped  to  (itiniBtc  tlie  peculiar  value  of  Roman  I*it"l>i>i> 
to  mnnkind.  Kxiiiili>K  la'"  »-^r'i'*  to  liim  to  h«  b*Hi-d  upon  a  confuted 
foundation  of  con  vent  ions,  orbilrMiy  a«iiumptioni,  and  workinx  tUtionn 
about  litiiM«o  relnllnriDliip,  and  to  l>i>  a  irry  impraclirablc  and  aiilfqtialnl 

SBlcm  indeed:  h*  ia  pcriundptl  that  a  time  wtill  cuiu«  when  tlie  wholo 
totj  and  praotlci-  o(  law  will  Im>  ifcart  in  tli«  light  of  a  wrIl-d(T«lop«<) 
(cienov  of  lociul  pivcholo^'v  in  accordance  with  a  >cienliric  ronrcption  »! 
human  •oclct^  an  on«  dcvi-Iopinp;  orf^nixation  nnd  in  drHnlto  relationship 
to  a  iiyiti-m  of  mornl  and  intrllertual  ediieatien,  lie  cunlemplatec  the 
Jaw  and  InwyrTR  of  to-da;-  witli  ■  tompcramrntal  lark  n(  apnrorlatlon. 
Thla  may  have  made  him  negligent  of  Justinian  anil  iinjint  to  Rome  aa  ■ 
wboU. 
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Wo  have  marked  tire  utmost  enstwerd  cxtcuaion  of  the  Kntnan 
Kiiijtire  under  Trajnii  (see  map  to  Chaj).  XXV'ilL,  §  3j,  and 
we  lisve  Dotc-d  that  about  the  same  time  the  Indo^^tJiinus 
(Chap.  XXV'JIl,  §  4)  poured  down  into  itidiu. 

In  227  occurred  a  revolution,  and  the  Araacid  dynasty  gave 
way  to  a  more  vigoroua  Itno,  the  Sassaaid,  a  national  Persian 
line  tindor  Ardnsliir  I.  In  ono  respect  the  empire  of  Ardaithir 
1  pi««entcd  a  curious  parallelism  with  that  of  Constantine 
tfao  Great  a  hundred  years  later.  Ardaehir  attempted  to  con- 
solidate it  by  insisting  upon  religious  tuity,  and  adopted  as 
the  state  religion  the  old  Persian  faith  of  Zoroaster,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

This  new  Suasunid  Kmpiro  immediately  hocame  aiif^rcssive, 
and  under  Sapor  I,  the  son  and  suoce^sor  of  Ardaaliir,  took 
Antioch.  We  have  alreudy  noted  bow  the  Emperor  Vulenao 
was  defeated  (260)  and  taken  prisoner.  But  as  Sapor  was 
retiring  from  a  victorious  march  into  Asia  Minor,  he  was 
fallen  upon  and  defeated  by  Odenatbns,  the  Arab  king  of  a  great 
desert-trading  centre,  Palmyra. 

For  a  hrief  time  under  Odenalhus,  and  then  under  his  widow 
Zenobia,  Palmyra  was  a  considerable  state,  wcdgod  between  the 
(wo  empires.  Then  it  felt  to  the  Emperor  Aun-lian,  who  car- 
ried off  Zcnohia  in  chains  to  grace  his  triumph  ut  Itome  ('.^7^). 

We  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  tlio 
Sassanids  during  the  next  three  centuries.  Tliruugliout  tliat 
time  war  hetwcen  Persia  and  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
wasted  Asia  Minor  like  a  fever.  Christianity  spread  widely 
and  was  pereccutcd.  for  after  the  Christianization  of  liotno 
the  Pcrsinn  inoiinrch  remained  the  only  god-monarch  on  earth, 
and  he  saw  in  Christianity  merely  the  propaganda  of  his 
Byzantine  rival.  Constantinople  became  the  protector  of  the 
Christians  and  Persia  of  the  Zoroastrians ;  in  a  treaty  of  423, 
the  one  empire  agreed  to  lulerato  Zoroa!«trianiiim  and  the  other 
Chnstianity.  In  4S3,  the  Christiana  of  the  east  split  oil  from 
the  Orthodox  church  and  became  the  Nestorian  church;  which, 
as  wo  havo  already  noted,  spread  its  missionariea  far  and 
wide  throughout  Central  and  Ea«ern  Asia,  This  aepara- 
tiwn  from  Euroiw,  since  it  freed  the  Cliristian  bishops  of 
the  east  from  the  rule  of  the  Bynantine  patriarchs,  ant 
80  lifted  from  the  Xestoriaa  church  (he  suspicion  of  po- 
litical   disloyalty,    led    to    a    complete    toleration    of    Chris- 
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tianity  in  Persia.  With  Choarocs  I  (531-579)  ctme  a  last 
period  of  Sasitaiiid  vigour.  Uv  was  Ibo  c-oittvmporury  itiid 
parallel  of  Justinian,  lie  reformed  taxation,  restored  tiie 
ortliodoz  Zuroaatrianitim,  exloudud  Lis  power  into  Soutlieni 
Arabia  (Yemen),  whicb  ho  rescued  from  tlio  rule  of  Abvs- 
siDian  Obriatians,  puslied  his  northern  frontier  into  Western 
Turkestan,  nud  earned  on  a  scries  of  wars  with  Justinian. 
His  reputation  as  an  enlightened  ruler  stood  so  hif;h,  that  wheit 
Justinian  cloMcd  the  hcIiooIs  of  Athens,  the  Ixst  Greek  philoso- 
phers betook  themselves  to  bis  court.  They  sought  in  him  the 
philosopher  king — that  mirage  which,  aa  we  have  noted,  Con- 
fucius and  Plato  had  sought  in  their  day.  The  philoitophers 
found  the  atmosphere  of  orthodox  ZoroastrianiEm  even  less  to 
their  taste  than  orthodox  Christianity, -and  in  540  Chonroes 
had  the  kindness  to  insert  a  claU!»o  in  an  anniatico  with  Jus- 
tinian, permitting  their  return  to  Greece,  and  ensuring  that 
tlioT  should  not  be  molrated  for  (Jieir  pagan  philosopher  or  their 
transitory  pro-Porsiuu  behaviour. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Chosroos  that  we  hear  now  of  a  new 
Ilunnish  people  in  Central  Asia,  the  Turks,  who  are,  we  learn, 
firtt  in  alliance  with  him  and  then  with  Conatantinoplth 

Cboaroes  II  (500-C2$),  the  grandson  of  Cbosroes  J,  exper!- 
(moed  extraordinary  fluctuations  of  fortune.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career  he  achieved  astoni.tliing  successes  against  the  empire 
of  Constantinople.  Three  times  (in  608,  615,  and  627)  his 
armies  readied  Chalcedon,  which  is  over  against  Constantino- 

Sle;  betook  Antioch,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem  (C14),  and  from 
orusuU-m  ho  carried  viJ  a  cross,  said  to  bo  the  true  cross  ou 
which  Jesus  was  crucified,  to  his  capital  Ctesipbon.  (But  aomo 
of  this  or  some  other  true  cross  had  already  got  to  Rome.  It 
had  been  brought  from  Jenualem,  it  was  said,  by  the  "Empress 
Helena,"  the  idcalizt-d  and  canonized  mother  of  Conalanline, 
a  stiiry  for  which  Gibbon  displayed  smidl  resi>ect.')  In  tJ10. 
Cbosroes  II  conquered  that  facile  country,  Kppt.  This  career 
of  conquest  was  at  last  arrested  by  the  Kmpcror  Hcraelius 
(610),  who  set  about  restoring  the  mined  military  power  of 
ConBtimtinople.  Kor  some  timo  lleracHus  avoided  a  great  bat- 
tjp  while  he  gatbereil  his  forces.  lie  took  the  field  in  good 
enmest  in  623.  The  Persiana  experienced  a  series  of  de- 
feats culminating  in  the  bntrle  of  Nineveh  (627) ;  but  neitlier 

'  The  DttUne  and  Fall  of  tlit  ftaninn  Empire,  chap,  sxiil. 
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ude  had  thn  iitreii^h  fur  tli<:  cninplcti-  <k-foal  of  the  ollivr. 
At  the  end  o{  the  slnij;gle  there  wua  still  un  iin(lr:feaied  PerHittQ. 
Nrtny  upon  tho  llo^phoruii,  altbouf;h  there  were  rictorious  By- 
zantine forces  in  MesopotAinia.  In  62^  C'ho»ro<M  II  wai  de- 
posed nnd  murderod  by  hja  son.  An  indeciiiive  peaoa  was  oon- 
cltided  between  Uie  two  exhiiiistod  uinpinw  a  year  or  so  later, 
restoring  their  old  boundaries ;  and  [he  true  croaa  was  sent  bade 
to  Heracliufl,  who  replaced  it  in  Jonmalviu  with  much  pomp 
aod  cervmoay. 


§3 

So  we  give  briefly  the  leading  events  in  tlie  history  of  the 
Persian  as  of  tho  Hyzantine  Empire.  What  iit  moro  inlercstiug 
for  us  and  lesd  cssy  to  give  are  the  changes  tliat  went  on  in  the 
lives  of  the  fri'iii'rul  pupulatioii  of  those  great  ctupirus  during 
that  time.  The  present  writer  can  find  little  of  a  delinito  chai^ 
Bcter  shout  tho  groat  pestilences  that  we  know  swept  the  world 
in  the  second  and  sixth  cenlurirs  of  this  era.  Certainly  they 
depicted  population,  and  prohaWy  they  disorganized  itocial 
order  in  these  regions  juMt  aH  much  as  we  know  they  did  in  tlic 
Roman  and  Chinese  empires. 

Tho  lute  Sir  Hark  Sykes,  whose  untimely  death  in  Paris 
during  the  infliienzn  epidemic  of  1919  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  Great  Britain,  wrote  in  The  Caliph's  Last  Heritage  a  vivid 
review  of  tlie  general  life  of  Nearer  Asia  during  the  period  we 
are  considering.  In  the  opening  centuries  of  the  present  era, 
he  eays:  "The  direction  of  military  administration  and  impcriat 
finance  becnine  entirely  divorced  in  men's  minds  from  practical 
government;  and  uotwithiilauding  the  vilest  tyranny  of  sots, 
drunkards,  tyrants,  lunatics,  savages,  and  abandoned  women, 
who  from  time  to  time  held  the  reins  of  government,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  and  Syria  contained  enormous  populatiooa, 
huge  canals  and  dykes  were  kept  in  repair,  and  cummerce  and 
architecture  flourished,  in  spite  of  a  perpetual  procession  of  boa- 
tilo  armies  nnd  a  continual  changing  of  the  nationality  of  the 
governor.  Each  peasant's  interest  was  centred  in  his  ruling 
town ;  each  citizen  s  interett  was  in  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  his  city;  and  the  advent  of  an  enemy's  army  may  have  sorai«- 
timcs  been  looked  on  even  with  satisfaction,  if  bis  victory  was 
assured  and  tho  payment  of  his  contracts  a  matter  of  certainty. 
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"A  mid  from  the  north,*  on  tlie  other  baud,  must  hbi'e  bceo 
B  matter  for  dread.     Then  the  villagers  bad  need  to  t«ke 
refuge  beliiud  the  walls  of  the  cities,  from  whence  the;  oonl 
dncry  tho  »nioke  wliioh  told  of  tb«  wreck  and  dnriinge  oaiixedj 
b;  the  notDflds.     So   long,   however,   as  iho  canals  were  not' 
destroyed  (and,  indeed,  they  were  built  with  such  solidity  and 
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caution  that  th^ir  Bafpty  wax  assured),  no  irreparable  damage 
could  be  effootcd.  .  .  . 

"In  Armenia  and  Pootus  the  condition  of  life  was  quite 
otherwiM,  Those  were  mountain  di#tricta,  containin^r  fierce 
tribes  beaded  by  powerful  native  nobility  nndcr  reopuizcd 
ruling  kinfr».  while  in  the  valleys  and  plains  the  peaceful  oul* 
tifitor  priivide<!  the  necessary  economic  resonrces.  .  .  .  Cilicia 
and  Cappadncia  were  now  tborouglily  subject  to  Greek  ijnfln- 
enc»,  and  crtnlainod  iiumeroua  wealthy  and  hiebly  civiliited 
towns,  besides  possessing  a  considerabl*  merchant  marine. 
Passing  from  Cilicia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  whole  Mediter- 
naean  <>naat  was  crowded  with  wealthy  cities  and  Greek  ool* 
'TtiranwBS  from  TurkMtAn  ox  Avars  trou  tlw  CauoMia. 
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oniee,  uulirdj  coentopolitaa  in  Uiou)flii  nn<i  speech,  witli  those 
municipal  and  local  ambitiona  wbicb  seem  natural  to  the  Gre- 
cian cbtractcr.  Tbo  Grcciau  Zone  exieuded  froai  Carta  to 
the  Boflphorus,  and  followed  the  coast  as  far  aa  Sinope  on  the 
Black  Sen,  where  it  gradually  faded  away. 

''Syria  vraa  broken  up  into  a  ourioua  quilt-tike  pattern  of 
principalities  and  mnnicipol  kingdoms ;  bi^giiming  with  tbo  al- 
most barbarous  states  of  Conuoageoe  and  Edessa  (Urfa)  in 
the  nortli.  South  of  those  stood  Bambyco,  with  ita  huge  teui- 
ples  and  pricittly  governors.  Towards  the  coast  a  dvnito  popu- 
lation in  villages  and  towns  clustered  around  the  independent 
cities  of  Antiocb,  Apamea,  oml  Einesa  (Horns) ;  wbilc  out  in 
the  vrilderness  tbe  great  Semitic  merchant  city  of  Palmyra  was 
gnining  wcuhh  and  grcatnees  as  tho  neutral  trading-ground  be- 
twwn  i'urtliia  and  Rome.  Between  tbe  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
T^bnnon  we  find,  at  t}io  height  of  its  glory,  Hcliopolis  (Baal- 
bek), the  battered  fragments  of  which  even  now  command  our 
admiration.  ,  ,  .  Bending  in  towards  Galilee  wo  find  the  won- 
drous cities  of  Gerusa  and  Philiidetphia  (Amman)  connected 
by  solid  ronds  of  masonry  and  furniEhed  with  gigantic  aque- 
ducts. .  .  .  Syria  is  still  so  rich  in  niins  and  remains  of  the 
period  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  to  oneself  tho  nature 
of  its  civilization.  The  arts  of  Greece,  imported  long  before, 
bad  been  developed  into  mngnificence  that  bordered  on  vuigai^ 
ity.  The  richness  of  ornamentation,  the  larish  expense,  the 
flaunting  wealth,  all  tell  tlint  the  taatea  of  the  voluptuous  and 
nrtislic  Semites  were  then  aa  now,  I  have  stood  in  the  colon* 
nades  of  Palmyra  and  I  have  dined  in  tho  Hotel  Cecil,  and, 
save  that  the  latter  is  built  of  iron,  daubed  with  ahum  wood, 
sham  stucco,  sham  gold,  sham  velvet,  and  sham  stone,  the  effect 
ia  identical.  In  Syria  there  were  slares  in  su^icnt  quantity 
to  make  real  buildings,  but  tbe  artistic  spirit  is  as  debased  aa 
anything  made  by  machinery.  Over  against  the  ciliea  the  vil- 
lage folk  nnuiit  have  dwelt  pretty  much  as  thev  do  now,  in 
houses  of  mud  and  dry  stone  wall ;  wbilo  out  in  tbo  distant  paa- 
tnras  the  Bedouin  tended  their  flocks  in  freedom  under  the 
rule  of  the  Nabatean  kings  of  their  own  race,  or  fwrformed 
the  office  of  guardians  and  agents  of  the  great  trading  t-itravans. 

"Beyond  the  hprdsmen  lay  the  parching  deaerta,  which  acted 
as  the  impenetrable  barrier  and  defence  of  tho  Parthian  Kra- 
pinj  behind  tho  Eui^iratcs,  where  stood  the  great  cities  of 
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Ctenphon,  Selcucia,  Hnlra,  l^iaibin,  Hnrrnn,  aiid  hundreds 
more  whone  very  names  are  forgottetu  Thcee  great  tovrnebipa 
8iibsi$lcd  on  the  cnoniiuus  cercnl  wctiltli  of  Mooopotouaia, 
watered  aa  it  then  was  by  canals,  wlioe©  makers'  names  were 
eveo  then  aJrcfldy  lost  in  Uio  mists  of  antiquity.  Utbylon  and 
Nineveh  had  passed  away;  the  aueceasors  of  Persia  and  Maee- 
doQ  had  given  place  to  Furthia;  but  the  peoplo  and  the  cultt- 
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vation  were  the  finme  as  whpn  Cyriii'  tho  Conqnerwr  had  first 
subdued  tho  html,  The  hinf.'iiaf;©  nf  miiiiy  of  th<*  towns  was 
Orcelc,  and  tho  nilturpd  t^itiiicns  of  Selcucia  might  criticize  the 
philosophicH  and  trnj^ics  of  Athens;  but  tho  millions  of  tho 
afrricullural  population  knew  possibly  nt>  more  of  these  thinf^s 
than  don  mnny  an  Eskcx  peasant  of  today  know  of  what 
pflSMS  in  the  metropo]i<t." 

Compare  with  this  the  state  of  afFairs  at  tho  end  of  tho 
aorenth  century. 

"Syria  was  now  an  impoverished  and  stricken  land,  and  her 
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great  cities,  though  still  populatt'd,  mast  have  been  encum- 
bered witb  ruins  wbicb  tb«  public  fund«  werb  not  lulHcient  to 
remove.  Damiiscus  and  Jeruaaleiu  ihemsoives  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  long  and  terrible  »iegeM;  Amuian  and 
Qersah  bad  declined  into  wretched  villages  under  the  sway 
and  lord-ihip  of  the  Bedouin.  The  Haurau,  perbapft,  still 
showed  signs  of  the  prospcritjr  fur  which  it  had  been  noted  in 
the  dftvs  of  Trajiin;  Iml  llio  wretclicd  buildings  and  rude  in- 
scriptions of  this  date  all  point  to  a  sad  and  depressing  decline. 
Out  in  tho  deswrt,  Palmyra  Hood  empty  and  desolate  sare  for  a; 
garrison  in  the  castle.  On  the  coaats  and  in  tho  Lebanon  a 
tjiadow  of  tbo  fonucr  busiueea  and  woahli  was  still  to  be  seen ; 
but  in  the  north,  ruin,  desolation,  and  abandonment  mu6t  have 
been  the  common  state  of  the  country,  wbicb  had  been  raided 
witb  unfailing  regularity  for  one  hundred  year*  and  bad  been 
held  by  an  enemy  for  fifteen.  Agriculture  must  have  declined: 
and  tho  populiition  notably  dccr(<a»cd  through  the  plagues  and 
distresMs  from  which  it  bad  suffered. 

"Cappadocia  had  insensibly  sunk  into  barbarism;  and  Uie 
great  basilicas  and  cities,  which  the  rude  countrymen  could 
neither  repair  nor  restore,  bad  been  leveled  with  the  gmnnd. 
The  Anatolian  peninsula  had  been  ploughed  mid  harrowed  by 
the  Persian  armies;  the  great  cities  had  been  plundered  and 
sacked." 

It  was  while  Ueractius  was  engaged  in  restoring  order  Jo 
this  already  desolated  Syria  after  the  death  of  C^osroea  II 
'and  boforo  the  final  peace  with  Persia,  tbst  a  strange  mdssage 
was  brought  to  him.  The  bearer  had  ridden  over  to  the  im- 
perial outpost  at  Bostra  in  thi*  wilderitess  south  of  DamaAcus. 
Tho  letter  was  in  Arabic,  the  obscure  Semitic  language  of  tho 
[somadic  peoples  of  the  southern  de«ert;  and  probably  only 
an  tntcrpnMation  reached  hitn — presumably  with  deprecatory 
notes  by  the  interpreter. 

It  was  an  odd.  florid  challenge  from  someone  who  called 
himself  "Muliamniad.  the  Prophet  of  God."  This  Muhammad, 
it  appeared,  called  upon  Heraclius  to  acknowledge  the  one  true 
God  and  to  terve  him.  Kolbing  else  was  definite  in  the 
diM'umrnt. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  reception  of  this  missive,  and 
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presumably  it  went  unanswered.  The  emperor  probabl; 
ahrugged  bis  shoulder.^,  and  was  fnintty  niuuaed  cit  Ilic  incident. 

But  at  CteBiplion  they  knew  mere  about  this  Huhnininnd. 
He  wes  said  to  be  a  tircftome  false  prophet,  who  had  incited 
Yemen,  tbe  rich  province  of  Southern  Arabia,  to  rebel  against 
the  King  of  Kings.  Karadh  was  tnuch  occupied  witb  affaira. 
He  had  depoaed  and  murdered  liis  father  Chowroes  II,  and  bo 
was  atU'inptiug  to  reorgauizo  the  Persian  miittary  forces.  To 
him  a1i>n  came  a  mesi^iage  identical  with  that  eont  to  Heracliu*. 
The  thing  angered  them.  He  tore  up  the  letter,  flung  the 
fragments  at  the  envoy,  and  bade  him  l>cgonc. 

When  this  was  told  to  the  sender  far  away  in  the  squalid 
little  town  of  Medina,  he  was  very  angry.  "Ewn  bo,  O  Ixirdl" 
he  cried;  "rend  Thou  bis  kingdom  from  him."     (a.d.  628.) 

SB 

But  before  we  go  on  to  tell  of  tbe  rise  of  Islam  in  the  world, 
it  will  be  well  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  condition  of  Asia 
in  the  dawn  of  tbe  seventh  century.  And  a  word  or  so  is  duo 
to  religious  developments  in  tbo  Persian  community  during 
the  Snssanid  period. 

From  the  days  of  Cynis  onward  Zoroastrianism  had  priv 
vailed  over  the  ancient  god«  of  Nineveh  and  ])abylon.  Zoroas- 
ter {the  Greek  spelling  of  the  Iranian  "Zarathustra"!,  like 
Buddha,  was  an  Aryan.  Wo  know  nothing  of  the  age  in  which 
ho  livfd :  some  amboritiea  make  him  as  early  as  1000  b.c., 
otlicrs  make  him  contemporary  with  Buddha  or  Oonfucius; 
ond  ns  little  do  we  know  of  his  place  of  birth  or  hia  exact 
nationality.  His  feacbings  are  prpscr^■ed  to  us  in  the  Zend 
Aveitta,  but  here,  since  Ihcy  nn.  longer  piny  any  great  part  in 
tbe  world's  affairs,  we  cannot  deal  with  them  in  any  detail. 
Tbo  opposition  of  a  good  pod,  C)rmu»;d,  the  god  of  light,  truth, 
franknesM.  and  the  sun,  and  a  bad  god,  Almmnn,  god  of  seereey, 
cunning,  diploniaey.  darkness,  and  night,  formed  ft  vert-  cen- 
tral part  of  his  religion.  As  we  find  it  in  history,  it  is  already 
surrounded  by  a  ceremonia!  and  sacerdotal  system:  it  has  no 
images,  but  it  has  priests,  temples,  and  altars,  on  which  bum  a 
wictvpd  fire  and  at  which  saerificia)  eeremonies  are  performed. 
Among  other  distinctive  features  is  its  prohibition  of  either, 
the  buniing  or  tbe  burial  of  the  dead.    The  Parseee  of  lodia, ' 
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the  last  siirviviDg  Zoroastriiiiia,  iiiill  liiy  iheir  denil  nut  within 
vcrlaiu  upm  lowvr*,  llm  Towi-re  of  Silcuoc,  to  which  the  vul- 
tures como. 

ITndi-r  the  SASSHuid  kiri;^  from  Ardashir  onward  (227), 
this  religion  was  the  ofiicial  relifrion;  ita  heed  wan  the  MX'r»ii<) 
person  in  tiic  »ttit(«  next  to  the  Wing,  and  the  kin^  in  i\\\'ne  the 
ancient  fashion  was  stippaicd  to  l>e  divine  or  semi-divine  and 
upon  termit  of  peculiar  intimacy  with  Onnnzd. 

But  the  religions  fernientntion  of  the  world  did  not  Itfnvc 
Iho  mipremac.v  of  Zorou»trianiiim  undisputed  in  the  F«rsiaD 
Enipirp.  Kot  only  was  there  u  great  eastward  difFusimi  of 
Chrisliunity,  to  which  wo  have  already  given  notice,  but  new 
sects  arose  in  Persia,  incorporating  the  novel  ideas  of  the  lime. 
One  curly  variant  or  branch  of  Zoroastrianism,  Mithrsism,  we 
have  already  named.  It  had  spri-ad  into  Kuropc  by  the  first 
century  U.C.,  after  the  eastern  campaigns  of  Pompoy  the  tireat. 
It  became  enonnmisly  popular  with  the  soldiers  and  cmnmon 
poople,  and,  until  the  time  of  Coustantine  the  Great,  continued 
to  bo  a  serious  rival  to  Christianity.  Indeed,  one  of  his  sue- 
ce««ore,  the  Emperor  Julian  (3(U-atfS),  known  in  Christian 
hijitory  ns  "Julian  the  Apo*l«Ic."  made  a  belated  attempt  to 
substitute  it  for  the  accepted  faith.  Mithras  was  a  god  of 
li^t,  "proceeding"  from  Onnuitd  and  miraculously  bom,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  third  person  in  the  Christian 
Trinity  proceeds  from  the  first.  Of  ihis  branch  of  the  Zoroa>- 
trian  stem  wo  need  say  no  more.  In  the  third  century  a.d,, 
howeret,  another  religion,  Manichatism,  arose,  which  deserves 
some  notice  now. 

Mani,  the  founder  of  Manicha?iBni,  was  bom  the  eon  of  a 
good  family  of  Kchatnnu.  the  old  Median  cupitnl  (a.[>.  21f>), 
Tin  was  educated  at  Ctesipbon.  His  father  was  some  sort  of 
religious  sectary,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
religious  discu!<Rion.  Thert>  earn*)  to  him  that,  persuasion  that 
he  at  last  had  the  complete  liRht,  which  is  the  moving  power 
of  all  religions  initiators.  Ho  was  impelled  to  proclaim  his 
doctrine.  In  a.d.  242,  at  the  accession  of  Sapor  I,  the  second 
Sjissanid  monarch,  ho  bcgau  his  teaching. 

It  is  ebaracteristic  of  the  way  in  which  men's  minda  were 
moving  in  those  days  that  his  teaching  included  a  sort  of 
theocrasia.  He  was  not,  he  declared,  pmrlaiming  anvibing 
new.     The  great  religions  founders  before  him  had  all  been 
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ri(H>t;  Moseg,  Zoroflster.  Ruddbn,  .lesiis  Christ — all  had  hoen 
true  propheta.  but  to  him  it  was  appomied  to  clarify  mict 
crown  their  imperfect  and  confiiscMl  tciicliirij;.  This  he  did  io 
Zoroaatrian  language.  lie  explains  the  perplexities  and  con- 
tradictions of  life  as  a  ooiillict  uf  light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd 
WM  God  and  Ahriman  Satan.  lint  how  man  WRs  created,  how 
bo  foil  from  light  into  darkncsa,  how  he  is  being  disentangled 
and  redeemed  from  the  darkness,  and  of  ihc  part  pla;red  b; 
Joeus  in  this  xlrange  mixture  of  roligionii  we  cannot  explain 
here  even  if  wo  would.  Our  interest  with  the  system  is  his- 
torical and  not  theological. 

Out  of  the  utjnost  historical  interOBt  is  the  fact  that  Mani 
not  only  wont  about  Iran  preaching  thc«e  new  and  to  him  these 
finaUy  satisfying  ideas  of  his,  but  into  Turke^itan,  into  India, 
and  over  the  passes  into  China.  This  freedom  of  travel  is  to 
he  nored.  It  is  interesting  also  bwause  it  brings  before  ug 
the  fact  that  Turkestan  was  no  longer  a  country  of  dangerous 
nomads,  but  a  eoiintry  in  which  cities  were  jInuri.<Jiing  and  men 
had  the  education  and  leisure  for  theological  argument.  The 
ideas  of  Msui  spread  eastward  and  westward  with  great 
rapidity,  and  they  were  a  most  fruitful  rootstoek  of  heresies 
throughout  the  entire  -Christiao  world  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years. 

Somewhen  about  a.d.  270  Man!  came  hack  to  Ctwiphon  and 
made  many  converts.  This  brouglit  him  into  conflict  with  the 
official  religion  and  the  priesthood.  In  377  the  reigning  mon- 
arcl)  had  him  crucified  and  his  body,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
flayed,  and  there  began  a  fierce  persecution  nf  his  a<therenta. 
Nevcrthek'M,  Mttnichieism  held  its  own  in  Pcnsia  with  Nps- 
torian  Christianity  and  orthodox  Zorofistrianism  (Mazdaism) 
for  some  centurice. 

M 

It  bccomce  fairly  evident  tliat  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
ji.D.  not  merely  Persia,  but  the  regions  that  are  now  Turkestan 
and  Afghanistan  were  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
were  the  French  and  Knglish  of  that  time.  The  obscurity  of 
the  history  of  theso  regions  has  bctm  lifted  in  tho  last  two 
decades,  and  a  very  considernble  literature  written  in  lan- 
guages of  the  Turkish  group  has  been  discovered.     Thcee  ex- 
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tnul  iiiaRUScripIs  date  from  Uto  suvcnili  century  ouward.  Th« 
alphnket  is  an  adapUtioo  of  the  Syriaii,  iatrodu<^  b^ 
Municlutau  misBioiiiiriiis,  and  many  of  tlie  MSS.  discoverud — 
piirc'buieutH  luivu  Ufii  t'uuud  in  wiiidows  iii  tlie  place  of  glass 
— are  as  beautifully  writteu  sa  auy  Benedictino  productiuo. 
Mixed  up  with  a  very  cxteaiiivo  MauicJiican  literature  are 
truusUtioiis  of  tlio  Cliriiitiaii  »cri{Jtui-ee  and  Buddliiitic  vrril- 
inga.  Mu<!h  of  thtft  early  Turkish  material  still  awaits 
exatniitatioQ. 

EverytbiDg  pointB  to  the  eonoliuion  Uiat  tboao  oooturieA, 
which  were  conturiee  of  disaster  and  retrojin'eesioii  in  Europe, 
were  comparatively  an  age  of  progre^a  iu  Middle  Asia  east- 
ward into  China. 

A  M««dy  westward  drift  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  of 
Hunniab  peupti^s,  who  were  now  called  Tartars  and  Turks,  was 
Btill  fio'itif^  on  ill  t)io  Mixlh  century,  but  it  uu«t  be  thought  of 
SB  an  overflow  rather  than  ha  a  mifrration  of  whole  peoples, 
Tho  world  from  the  Danube  to  the  Chioeiie  frontiers  wos  still 
largely  a.  nomadic  world,  witli  towns  and  cities  growing  up 
upon  the  chief  trade  routes.  We  need  not  tell  in  any  detail 
here  uf  the  cunxtiint  clash  of  tho  Turkiali  peoples  of  Wosteru 
Turkestan  with  the  I'ersiana  to  tlie  squth  of  them,  the  age- 
long bickering  of  Turanian  and  Iranian.  We  hear  nothing 
of  any  great  northward  marches  of  tho  Perbfans,  hut  there 
were  great  and  memorable  raids  to  the  south  both  by  the 
Turanians  to  the  cast  and  the  Aluns  to  tho  west  of  (hu  Cnapian 
before  the  big  series  of  movements  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tury westward  that  carried  the  Alans  and  Huns  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.  There  was  a  nomadic  drift  to  the  east  of  Persia 
and  southward  through  Afghanistan  towards  India,  as  well  as 
this  drift  to  the  nnrth-west.  These  streams  of  nomads  flowed 
bv  Persia  on  either  aide.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
Vue^hi  (Chap,  xxviii,  §  4),  who  6natly  descended  into  India 
as  the  Indo-Scytbtana  in  the  second  eentur>-,  A  backward, 
still  nuniadie  section  of  these  Yuo-Chi  remained  in  Central 
Asia,  and  became  numerous  upon  the  steppes  of  Turkestan,  as 
tho  Ephthulitce  or  White  Huns.  After  being  a  nuisance  and 
a  (lunger  to  the  Persians  for  three  centuries,  they  finally  b^^o 
raiding  into  India  in  the  footsteps  of  their  kinsmen  about  the 
year  470,  abtiut  a  quarter  of  a  eetitnry  after  the  deatii  of  Attila. 
They  did  not  migrate  into  India;  they  went  to  and  fro,  looting 
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in  India  Knd  rptiiniiii^  witli  their  loot  to  Uieir  own  couuti^t 
juBt  as  latur  the  lluiis  established  themselvee  in  tlie  JfTVKt  plain 
of  llio  Danube  oiid  raided  all  Kuropo. 

The  hialory  of  Indin  during  these  8ev«n  oenturies  we  Ate 
now  rcviowtnfi  is  punctuates)  by  Ihosv  two  invasions  of  the  Yue- 
Chi,  the  Indn-Sevthians  who,  as  we  have  said,  wiped  out  tho 
last  traeca  of  Ilollvnic  rule,  and  the  Kpbthalites.  Before  the 
former  of  tliow^,  the  Indo-Scythians,  a  wnvo  of  uprooted  pi>p(i- 
latinns,  the  Sakas,  had  been  pushed ;  so  tlial  altogether  India 
rxjK'rii'noed  three  wavis  of  barbaric  invasion,  about  a.d.  100, 
about  A.n.  120,  and  about  A.n.  470.  But  only  th«  second  of 
these  invasions  was  a  permanent  oonquest  and  settlement.  The 
Indo  -  8eythiana 
tnad6  their  head- 
fjuartcrs  on  the 
North-weat  Fron- 
tier and  sot  np  a 
dynasty,  the 
Kushan  dyiiasty, 
whieh  nilpd  moat 
of  !North  India  as 
far  east  m  Benares. 

Thp  chief  among 
these  Kushan  mon- 
archs  was  Kuui#hkii  (dale  unknown),  who  added  to  North  India 
Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Kbotan.  Like  Aaoka,  be  was  a  gtett 
and  viporoiia  promoter  of  Buddhism,  and  tlieee  oonquosts.  this 
preal  empire  of  the  North-west  Frontier,  must  hsve  brouj^ht 
India  into  close  and  frequent  relations  with  China  and  Tibet, 

We  wilt  not  trouble  lo  record  here  the  divisions  and  conles- 
ecnces  of  power  in  India,  nor  the  dynasties  that  followed  the 
Knshans,  l)ecauBe  these  thinfrs  sjpnify  very  little  to  us  from 
onr  present  point  of  view.  Somelinie-i  all  India  wna  a  patch- 
work <]uilt  of  states;  sometimes  such  empires  as  that  of  the 
Ouptae  prevailed  over  fijeat  areas.  These  thinfcs  made  littJe 
differenee  in  the  ideas,  the  religion,  and  the  ordinary  way  of 
life  of  the  Indian  pooptcs.  Brahminisin  held  il»  own  a^^ainst 
HiiddhL^m,  aud  the  two  reli^ons  prospered  side  by  sida  The 
mass  of  the  population  was  living  then  very  much  as  it  lives 
to-day;  dresiiinfr,  rultivaling,  and  building  its  bouses  in  much 
the  same  fashion. 
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Tbc  irruption  of  iho  Epiitliiilitos  is  mcmorsble  aot  so  mudi 
because  of  its  pcrnmnent  ()lIocU  as  Imiiuho  of  tJiu  atrocities 
perpetrated  hy  tho  iDvaders.  These  KpbtbAlitea  very  cloeely 
resembled  the  Uutig  of  AuiU  in  tboir  b«rl)arism ;  tltey  merely 
raided,  they  produced  no  sucli  dynasty  as  the  Kushau  looo- 
srchyi  and  tbc-ir  chiefg  mtiiinvd  their  headquarters  in  Western 
TuriceBtan.  Miliiiu^nilH,  tbcir  most  capable  leader,  has  been 
cwIIckI  the  Attilft  of  India.  One  of  hia  favourite  amnsements, 
wo  arc  told,  was  the  expcnaive  one  of  rollinfr  elephants  down 
pmcipitoua  places  in  order  to  watch  their  sufferings.  Hia 
abuiniiiutioDS  roused  his  Indian  tributary  princes  to  rcrolt,  and 
be  was  overthrown  {!>2S).  But  ibe  tinal  ending  of  the 
Ephtbalitv  raids  Into  India  was  effected  not  by  Indians,  but 
by  tho  destruction  of  their  central  ostablisbmeut  of  the  Ephtha- 
litca  on  the  Oxua  (5fi5)  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks, 
working  in  alliiincc  with  the  Persians.  After  thia  break-up, 
the  Ephthalitcs  diii^otved  very  rapidly  and  completely  into  the 
Burraunding  populations,  much  as  the  European  lluna  did  after 
tho  deoth  of  Attila  u  himdrod  yoar«  curlier.  Nomade  without 
central  grazing  lands  niu.it  dinperse;  nothing  else  ia  poasible. 
8omo  of  tho  cbiof  liujpul  clans  of  to-day  in  Rajpulana  in 
North  India  are  descended,  it  is  said,  from  these  White  Uuns. 


S  7 

These  seven  centuries  which  saw  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  emperors  in  liomo  and  tho  complete  brcakduwii  aud 
recasting  of  (he  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious  life 
of  Western  Europe,  saw  also  very  profound  chau)^s  in  the 
Chinew)  world.  It  is  too  commonly  assumed  by  both  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  European  bistoriaus,  that  the  Han  dynasty, 
under  which  we  find  Cliiua  at  the  beginning  cf  this  period,  and 
the  Tang  dyna.<)ty,  with  which  it  closed,  were  analogous  as- 
cendancies controlling  a  practically  aimilar  empire,  aud  that 
the  four  centuries  of  division  that  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
tho  Han  dynasty  (S20)  and  tho  beginning  of  tho  Taug  period 
(619)  were  centuries  of  disturbance  rather  than  essential 
change.  The  divisions  of  China  are  supposed  to  bo  merely 
political  and  territorial;  and,  deceived  by  tho  fact  that  at  the 
close  as  at  tho  comnieiiccmcnt  o{  these  four  centuries,  China 
oocupicd  much  the  same  wide  extent  of  Asia,  and  was  still 
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noognizably  Cliiuft,  still  with  a  common  nilttiro,  a  oommon 
•criptf  and  a,  cinmioii  tiody  uf  ideas,  tlioy  ignore  tbo  very  funda- 
mental broslcin^  down  and  reconstruction  tliat  wont  on,  and 
the  nuiny  parallelisius  to  the  European  exporionce  tbat  Cbioa 
di»played. 

It  is  true  that  tbo  social  collapse  was  never  so  complete  in 
tbe  Cbinese  as  in  the  Europoiin  world.  There  remained 
througjiout  the  whole  period  considerable  areas  in  which  th« 
elaboration  of  tbo  arts  of  life  could  {^  on.  There  was  no  such 
complete  deterioration  in  cleanliness,  decorntton,  urtistic  and 
lilorury  pri)diiction  as  wo  bare  to  record  in  the  Wcet,  and 
no  such  abandonment  of  any  fleerch  fur  frraco  nud  pleasura 
Wo  note,  for  instance,  that  "loa"  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
its  iifto  spread  tbroiigliont  China,  ('bin*  be^n  to  drink  tea 
in  tbe  sixth  century  a.u.  And  there  wore  Chinese  poets  to 
write  delif^htfiilly  aliont  the  etTfcii*  of  the  lir»t  cup  and  the 
second  cup  and  tbe  third  rup,  and  no  on.  China  continued  to 
produce  bcsutiful  painting  lonj;  after  the  fall  of  the  Han  rule. 
In  tbe  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  some  of  the  mo«t 
lovely  hindsciipes  were  piiinlcd  tli»l  have  c\'er  been  done  by 
men.  A  conHidernhlo  pr<jduotion  of  beautiful  vases  and  carv- 
ing also  continued.  Fine  building;  and  decoration  went  on. 
Printing  from  wood  blocks  began  al)Out  the  same  time  as  tea- 
drinking,  and  with  tbo  seventh  century  came  a  remarkablo 
revival  of  poetry. 

Certain  differences  between  ttie  great  empirea  of  the  East 
and  West  were  all  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  the  former. 
China  had  no  general  coinage.  The  caiih  and  credit  system 
of  the  Western  world,  at  once  ollicieiit  and  dangerous,  had  not 
strained  her  economic  life.  Not  that  the  monetary  idea  was 
unknown.  For  small  transactions  tbe  various  provinces  were 
using  perforated  zinc  and  brass  "eash,"  hut  for  larger  there 
wa.i  nothing  but  stamped  ingots  of  silver.  This  grent  empire 
was  still  carrying  on  mo»t  uf  its  business  on  a  basis  of  barter  like 
that  which  prevailed  in  IJabyton  in  tlie  days  of  tbe  Aramean 
merchants.  And  so  it  cuutinued  to  do  to  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Wo  have  seen  bow  under  the  Roman  republio  eoonomic  and 
social  order  was  defitn'yod  by  the  too  great  fluidity  of  property 
that  monoy  brought  ubout.  Mituey  became  iibetract,  and  lost 
touch  with  the  real  values  it  was  auppoaed  tb  represent    In- 
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dividuals  and  coinmunittcs  Rut  proposlerously  into  debt,  and 
the  world  was  saddled  by  a  cliuu  of  rich  lavu  who  woro  creditors, 
DiCD  wliu  did  nut  baodlu  and  udniinister  any  real  wealth,  but 
who  had  the  power  (o  call  tip  iiiottey.  No  nuch  derelopmeat  of 
"finaoce"  occurred  in  China.  Wealth  in  China  reinainod  real 
and  viaible.  And  ('hina  had  no  uc«d  for  any  Licinian  law, 
nor  for  a  Tiberius  Uraochus.  The  idea  of  property  id  China 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  tangible  iliin^.     There  was  no 
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"labour"  slavery,  no  ganp  servitude.'  The  cxwupier  and  uner 
of  the  land  was  in  most  instances  praeticnily  the  owner  of  it, 
subject  to  a  land  tax.  There  was  a  certain  nmnnnt  of  small 
scale  landlordinn,  but  no  g:reat  ratotc«.  Ijindlrss  meit  worked 
for  voges  paid  moetly  in  kind — as  they  were  in  aneient 
Babyton. 

Theu  tbini^  made  for  stability  and  tho  gcograpbical  form 
of  China  for  unity;  ncvorthcIos«,  the  vigour  of  the  Hao 
dyn&ety  declined,  and  when  at  last  at  the  close  of  the  seoond 
century  a.d.  the  world  catastrophe  nf  the  great  pestilence  stnielt 

*Th«rc'  wne  slil  tlavM  who  did  dafDMtie  work  and  women  wbo  "rtn 
botwht  and  HM.—T.  J.  L.  D. 
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QG  eviitrm,  ttio  sami'  pdHtilcnco  tliat  iniiiij>iiruti-<l  a  ecntury  of 
cciiifii.siiin  in  the  Kointin  <>itipirc,  Uie  ilynaflt.v  fell  like  a  rtittoo 
tree  !)ofore  a  gala  And  the  eame  tendency  to  break  up  into  a 
number  of  warrinfr  slatcii,  and  the  saino  eniption  of  barbaric 
niWe,  wus  displaj-ed  in  Eaet  and  Weet  allka  In  China,  aa 
in  the  Wettem  einpirv,  faith  had  dvcn^'ed.  Mr.  Fu  ascribes 
much  of  tbo  political  nerveleasnces  of  China  in  this  period  to 
EpieareaniKin,  arising,  ho  thinks,  out  of  tb«  sceptical  indi- 
ndualism  of  Lao  Tae.  This  phase  of  divixion  i»  known  au  the 
"Three  Kingdom  Period."  The  fourth  century  saw  a  dynasty 
of  more  or  ieas  civilized  Hun*  eslnhtinhed  us  rulera  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shon-si.  This  Uunniab  kingdom  included  not  merely 
tt>e  north  of  China,  but  great  areas  of  Siberia;  its  dynasty] 
absorbed  the  Chinese  civilization,  and  its  inflnenee  earriwJ  Chi- 
neae  trade  and  kiiowle<l^  to  the  Arctic  circle.  Mr.  Ku  com- 
pares this  Siberian  monarchy  to  the  empire  of  Charlema^e 
ID  Eurojie;  it  was  the  barbarian  becoming  "Cbinized"  as 
Charlemagtie  was  n  barbarian  becoming  Komanized.  Out  of  a 
fusion  of  these  Siberian  with  native  north  Chinese  elements 
arose  the  Suy  dvnasty.  which  conquered  the  south.  This  Suy 
dynasty  murks  the  bei;inning  cf  a  renascence  of  China.  Unde 
a  Suy  monarch  the  I.u-ehu  isles  wore  annexed  to  China,  and" 
there  was  a  phase  of  preat  literarj-  activity.  The  number  of 
volumes  at  this  time  in  the  imperial  library  was  increased, 
vre  are  told,  to  54,000.  The  dawn  of  the  seventh  century  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Tang  dynasty,  which  was  to  endure 
for  throe  centiiriea. 

The  renascence  of  China  that  began  with  Suy  and  culmi- 
Dited  in  Tang  was,  Mr.  Ku  insists,  a  real  new  birth, 
apirit."  he  writes,  "was  a  new  one;  it  marked  tlie  Tauf;  civiHwi- 
tioo  with  entirely  distinctive  features.  Four  main  factors  had 
been  brought  together  and  fused:  (1)  Chinese  liberal  culture; 
(2)  Chinese  cLassieism;  (3)  Indian  Buddhism;  and  (4) 
Northern  bravery.  A  new  C'ina  bad  como  into  being.  The 
provincial  system,  the  central  administration,  and  the  military 
organization  of  the  Tang  dyausty  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  (hi'ir  proilcressora.  The  ari*  hnd  been  much  influenced 
and  revivified  by  Indian  and  Central  Asiatic  influencea.  The 
literature  was  no  mere  eontimiation  of  the  old ;  it  was  a  new  pro- 
duction. The  rolistons  and  philn»>|:Aical  schools  of  Buddhiamj 
were  fresh  features.     It  was  a  period  of  substantial  change. 
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"It  TMy  bo  intonNting  to  (xnnpare  thiB  making  of  China  with 
tbo  fito  of  the  Koman  Empire  in  her  later  da^rn.  As  the 
Itnmtn  world  waa  dividod  into  the  oaatem  and  western  halves, 
M  wu  Uie  Chinoac  world  into  the  southern  and  the  northern. 
Tha  bitrlwriaiis  in  the  case  of  Borne  and  in  the  case  of  China 
ntfttle  >iitu]iir  invasions.  The^  established  dominions  of  a 
aimilar  a«^rt.  Charlemaftne's  empire  otHreepoDded  to  that  of 
the  Siberian  d^'nasty  (l^ter  W«),  the  temporary  reoorexy  of 
the  WmMu  uupire  by  Justinian  oorresponded  to  the  teot- 
{Mvmry  roctiTvni-  nf  tbe  north  by  Liu  Yu.  The  Byzantine  line 
nvmipondml  to  the  southern  dynaaties.  But  fnun  this  point 
dm  twu  worlds  diverged.    China  reconred  h&  unity ;  Enn^ie 

hM  •(ill    to  do  80.^' 

11m>  douiiuions  of  the  emperor,  Tai-tsung  (6iT),  the  seeood 
Tanft  HHWaivh,  osteuded  southwnrd  into  AnMTn  mjoA  wuwmri 
tvt  th^  i^Mpiau  M*.  Uis  southern  frontio-  in  that  ditenian 
warv^M^  with  thai  of  IVrsia.  Uis  northon  ran  akM^  the 
.\h«i  fnw)  the  Ki^irius  sieppe^  mwth  (^  the  desert  of  GoltL 
l^t  it  did  ik(4  iwlwle  CVwe*.  which  was  conqa««d  ami  made 
tnhttlarr  by  hi*  *».  This  Tan^;  dynasty  ciiihwd  and  n- 
<y>rt«<>nit««i  inta  the  Chiaew  rwv  tfat  whoie  «^  the  so«nhwm>^ 
|«>^l«tii>a,  and  jtt$t  as  ^  Ckinew  of  the  iKinh  ea3  tihaa- 
wilxwt  th*  ^"ttMtt  tif  Uan.'^  «>  the  ChinMe  of  ihe  »-«th  emS  than- 
«(£w»  the  "Incn  of  Tsi^."^  TV  hw  was  coci^etl.  die  IhHajw 
ftxaxr.inatitm  ^vHna  ww  venwi.  a>d  a  o.-cspif«e  ar>d  acmxi^ 
^rs'«  .'^f  a^t  ti*e  <C&ia«tw  ebtssks  was  ptv>h)Wt£.  T.>  a>e  onatt 
fi  "■*■:*«:?«:  oirae  sa  «=SawT  frmt  EvjairTiass.  oi  v^uc  » 
w>(M»  *.;f:;-.^-iiT,i,  fnm  IVrsa  oasie  a  cwtxiaxy  <i  'Staucva 
inissa.'irArjftf  r-JiJ ' ,  TV«>f  ttB«-  T*i-csiiiic  :e«iT-tt  -ii^n: 
^■ai  ?i«-7vv«;  i*  inotru  t^Kiii  «»ie  lie  ax  tr=>pj»  :£  nisr 
«<eot.  j.»£   .-c-Sht^z  d>f  t-trMCsax  wrrTCcrw  x-  n»  TruaisBd 

•wmn\7*t  tht:  iw-  r.-irni  :ie  3»rw  wcip:e  fonrfV  si-=!~fiiflUE7c, 
«»t  Am  K  tr.v'S'  W  TeMiKw^  wta.-j  -a.?  en-n.T^.      ^r  nfiv< 

awniajnir.y . 

T^b^mnc  it  tw  ■««t.T  i^.  r<^  ifstr^  -mriifr  -naa  -air  S«»- 
lioiWM..  niw  Tiif  I  TMJTT  re  AtsOk.  ■•ti"  riiim  i-'  ^v^  v  Catt- 
Wr  ^  a  Tssarat  vresm  -rrna.  TjhiMe-  -atf  ivrr   ,c   JTi-mnL  at 
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were  mdi  veesels  eagngeA  in  an  east  and  west  tndo  at  this 
time.)  'i'hoM  AraU  had  boon  sent  by  that  Mubaimaad  wc 
have  already  menlionod,  who  styled  htmflelf  "The  Prophet  of 
God,"  and  tho  ntoisa^  they  brouj;lit  to  Tai-tsunp  waa  probably 
identical  with  the  summons  which  was  Bcut  in  Ibo  euino  your 
to  the  Byzuiiline  emperor  IleracUua  and  to  Kavailh  io  Ctesi- 
phon.  Jial  the  ('liine^c  monarch  neither  uCf^lected  the  iiiessage 
as  Hvraclius  did,  nor  insnlled  the  envoys  after  the  fashion  of 
the  pnrricido  Knvudli.  He  n-vii\yvd  them  well,  expreseod  greui 
interest  in  their  liieolojcrioal  views,  and  aasitted  them,  it  ia  said, 
to  build  a  luoiMiub  for  the  Arab  traders  in  Canton — a  mosque 
which  Biirvivee  to  this  day.  It  ia  one  of  tho  oldest  moequea 
in  the  world. 

§8 

The  urbanity,  the  cnltwre,  ntid  the  power  of  China  under 
the  early  Tang  rulera  are  in  so  vivid  a  conl-ast  with  the  decay, 
disorder,  and  divisiona  of  the  Wosteni  world,  as  at  once  to 
raise  some  of  the  most  intcrr.otin^  questinns  in  tho  history  of 
oivilization.  Why  did  not  Chiua  keep  this  fO'cat  lead  she  had 
won  by  her  rapid  return  tn  unity  and  order!  Why  does  she 
not  to  this  day  dominate  the  world  culturally  and  politically  f 

For  a  lon^  time  ahu  certainly  did  koi'p  ahead.  It  is  only  a 
thousand  years  later,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
with  tho  discovery  of  America,  the  spread  of  printed  books  and 
education  to  tho  West,  and  the  dawn  of  modern  acientilie  dis- 
covery, that  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  Western  world 
hepin  to  pull  ahend  of  China.  Under  the  Tang  nile,  her 
fireatest  period,  and  then  a(;ain  under  the  artistic  but  rather 
decadent  Sutip  dynasty  {860-1279).  and  asain  during  the 
period  of  the  cultured  Min(»  (1S58-1644),  China  presented  a 
spectacle  of  pro8l>ority.  happiness,  and  artistic  activity  far  in 
front  of  any  onntemporary  state.  And  seeing  that  aho  achieved 
80  much,  why  did  she  not  achieve  morel  Chinese  shipping  was 
upon  the  seas,  and  there  was  a  considerable  overseas  trado 
during  that  time.'    Why  did  the  Chinese  never  discover  Araer- 

'  U  in  doubtful  It  the  Chinmc  kntw  of  the  nMtincir't  compaM.  Iltrlh, 
incient  lliilorji  of  China,  p.  120  »q^„  cniii^K  to  the  cuncluniun.  altt-r  a 
enr«fiil  «iia  mi  nation  of  all  dntn.  that.  nttliniiKh  U  iii  prohnhlc  MimethinK 
lilce  th«  compaita  wn<  known  In  lil){l>  srit)i|ully.  the  Ifnowlpil^n'  u'  it  was 
lost  for  a  lontf  limp  aftrrKardn.  until,  in  the  Middlv  Ariii,  it  rcapprar* 
U  an  invlruintnt  to  thu  liantla  of  ^ruiiiaticera  (pvuple  n'liu  ntli^ctt'tj  (avuur- 
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ic«  or  AiistriiHat  There  was  much  isolntcd  oTworvntion,  in' 
genuity,  and  invention.  The  Chinese  knew  of  (niupowder  « 
tho  sixth  century,  th«^-  used  cosl  and  pis  hcatiuj;  centurica 
before  ibese  things  were  ns4>il  in  Europe;  their  bridge-htnldirif;. 
tbcir  hydraulic  en^ncerinf;  was  admirable;  the  knowledge  of 
materials  shown  in  their  enamel  end  laoqner  ware  18  very  prent. 
Why  did  ihej-  never  organize  the  gystcm  of  record  and  co-opera' 
Hon  in  inquiry  that  has  given  the  w<irtd  modem  science  if  And 
why,  in  spite  of  their  general  training  in  eood  manners  and  aelf-j 
rettraint,  did  intellectual  cducatton  never  i«oitk  down  into  l)i< 
^neral  mass  uf  the  population  f  Why  are  the  maeaa  of  China 
to-day,  and  why  hHve  they  always  been,  in  spite  of  an  cxccp-, 
tionally  high  level  of  natural  intelligence,  illiteratet 

It  is  customary  to  meet  sucb  qucfitioiis  with  rather  platitudi'^ 
nous  answers.     We  are  told  that  the  Chinaman  is  the  most 
conservative  of  human  beings,  that,  in  contrast  with  the  Euro- 
pean racea.  his  mind  ia  twisted  round  towards  the  past,  that  lie, 
is  the  willing  slave  of  etiquette  and  precedent  to  a  degree  in'l 
conceivable  to  Western  minds.    He  is  reprt^^ited  m  having  a 
ntcnlality  so  distinct  that  one  might  almost  expect  to  find  a 
difference  in  brain  structure  to  ex;>Iain   it-     The  appeals 
Confuciua  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  ancients  are  always  quoted  tti 
clinch  this  BUggostion. 

If,  however,  we  examine  tbis  generalization  more  closely,  it 
dissolves  into  thin  air.  Tbc  superior  intelleclua)  initiative,  tli< 
liberal  enterprise,  the  experimental  dispoaiiion  that  is  jiuppoiwdj 
to  characterize  the  Western  mind,  is  manifmt  in  the  history  of 
that  mind  only  during  certain  phases  and  under  exceplioni 
circunistftncps.  For  the  rest,  the  Western  world  disptsys  itsell 
as  traditional  and  conscn-ative  as  Thina,  And,  on  the  otht 
band,  tho  Obincse  mind  has,  under  conditions  of  atirauliis. 
^own  itself  quite  as  inventive  and  versatile  as  the  EumpeoD. 
and  the  very  kindred  Japanese  mind  even  more  so.  For.  take  the 
case  of  thcOrceks,  tbc  whole  swing  of  their  mental  vigour  falls 
into  the  period  between  the  sixth  century  «.c.  and  the  decay 

abt«  ait««  lor  itrw«.  etc).  Tbe  MTliMt  u^lnUl•l:KbII^  tnentton  o(  llflH 
■M  aa  «  guMr  to  maHnFrs  occur*  in  a  work  of  th*  ISth  cpntiiry  and 
relent  ta  ita  uw>  on  forriint  ililps  trnrlirK  faptwwn  China  and  Sumatra. 
Hlrth  ta  mIKct  inclined  lo  aMnitn*  that  Aral>  trHvi>Ii<fii  niajr  have  Mm 
It  in  th»  hanila  of  Cliinei*  F«>m«nrp(S  nnd  npplicd  ita  use  ta  navigattoo, 
SO  tlwl  11  waa  aft«TwaT<l«  brr^ij[h(  hack  bjr  th«ni  to  China  aa  th«  "ni«rin«r'| 
mapsaa.'*— J.  J.  L.  D. 
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of  Ui«  Alexnndrian  Mu:*cum  uiitler  Uiu  later  Plulentics  id  Uie 
second  ceiitur^y  b.c.  There  were  Greeks  before  Uiat  time  and 
(!rv(*ka  stntt-,  but  a  hiMtury  of  a  ttiuu«aud  ycare  of  the  Byzancine 
Empire  allowed  the  Hellenic  world  at  Icatrt  a$  intullcctually 
stui*nant  as  China.  Then  we  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  oomjiarative  »terilily  of  tlio  Uiiliun  mind  durinfi;  the  liomnn 
period  and  its  abimdant  fertility  sinee  ihe  Kenaiflnance  of  learn- 
iag.  The  Kngli«h  mind  again  had  a  pliutto  of  brightness  in 
the  eeventh  and  eighth  eenturies,  and  it  did  not  sliine  a^nin 
until  the  liftoenth.  Again,  the  mind  of  tho  Arabs,  u  we  shall 
presently  tell,  blazed  out  like  a  atar  for  half  a  d»zen  generations 
after  the  uppeunincc  of  Islam,  having  never  achieved  anychiii); 
of  importance  before  or  since.  On  the  other  band,  there  was 
klways  a  great  deal  of  scattered  inventiveness  in  China,  and 
the  progress  of  Chinese  art  witne^ises  to  new  movetnenis  and 
vip>rou8  innovation*.  We  exaggerate  the  reverence  of  the  Chi- 
neee  for  their  fathers;  parricide  was  a  far  commoner  crime 
among  the  Chinoeo  emperors  than  it  was  oven  among  the  rulers 
of  Persia.  Moreover,  there  have  liecu  several  tilteraliEing  move- 
nieiits  in  China,  several  recorded  struggles  against  the  "ancient 
.ways." 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  phases  of  real  intellectual 
progrCM  in  any  community  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  detached  cUni  of  men,  sufficiently  free  not  1o  be  obliged 
to  toil  or  worrv  exhuustivelv  aljout  mundane  needs,  and  not  rich 
and  powerful  enough  to  be  templed  into  extravagances  of  lust, 
display,  or  cruelty.  They  roust  have  a  sense  of  aocurity,  but 
not  a  conceit  of  superiority.  This  class,  we  have  further  in- 
sinuated, must  be  able  to  talk  frt^cly  *nd  communicate  easily. 
It  must  not  be  watched  fur  heresy  or  persecuted  for  any 
ideas  it  may  express.  Such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  certainly 
prei'ailed  in  Orm-eo  during  i(s  U^st  days.  A  class  of  intelli- 
gent, free  gentlefolk  ia  indopd  evident  in  hlstonr*  whcnovor 
there  is  a  record  of  bold  pliilosophy  or  cflective  8cicnti6o 
advances. 

In  the  days  of  T'aug  and  Sung  and  Ming  there  niui^t  have 
been  an  abundance  of  pleasantly  rircunistanccd  people  in  China 
of  just  the  o]as«  that  supplied  iiio.4t  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  or  the  bright  intelligences  of  Tlenai.t»ance 
Italy,  iir  the  members  of  tho  London  Royal  Society,  that  mother 
society  of  modem  science;  and  yet  China  did  not  produce  in 
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to  tntin  from  ntuKlicr.  There  is,  however,  a  "standard  Chinese," 
II  rather  himkiuh  t<ixik<?u  idiimi,  which  ia  f;;<ener*llv  uiiilt.-r:<((>ud 
by  «duealod  poupio;  and  it  is  upon  tho  possibility  of  applying 
an  alf^iabetical  syalein  of  writing  to  lhi>i  stjindnrd  Chinvue  that 
the  hopes  of  modi'rn  educational  rvformers  in  China  are  Waed 
nt  the  prefteni  lime.  For  fro^li  uttouipts  arc  now  being  made  to 
release  the  Chinew  mind  frum  this  nneient  eiitangli-uieut. 
*'  A  ChiiiPM^  alphflhrt  has  been  formed;  it  is  tauf^ht  in  the  com- 
mon RchooU,  an<!  newspapers  and  pnniphletj«  aro  isatied  in  it. 
And  thii  rigid  exiimimitioii  system  that  killed  all  int^lectnal 
initititiveK  has  lM>en  destrnvpd.  Thero  hns  also  l)er»n  u  ciiiisider- 
ablo  simplitioatiou  in  the  direction  of  introducing  spoken  idioms 
into  written  Chineaa  This  miiktw  for  esse  and  lucidity;  ev«*n 
in  the  old  charaetorB  sueh  Chinese  is  more  easily  read  and  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  far  twtter  adiiptod  tlinn  cliissical  Chinese  to  th« 
needs  of  modem  literary  expression. 

The  very  success  and  curly  prosperity  and  g^eral  oont^it- 
ment  of  China  in  the  past  must  have  worked  to  justify  iu  that 
land  ntl  the  naturnl  self-complacency  and  conservatism  of  man- 
kind. No  animal  will  change  when  its  conditions  are  "good 
fiiuiigh"  for  present  tmrvivnl.  And  in  (his  mutter  mun  is  still 
an  animal.  T^ntil  tho  nineteenth  century,  for  more  than  two 
ihousund  years,  there  was  little  in  the  history  of  China  that 
could  cause  atiy  RTtoti»  doubts  in  the  mind  of  a  ObinamaQ  of 
the  general  superiority  of  his  own  civitiKation  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  nnd  there  was  no  reason  ap))urent  therefore  for  any 
alteration.  China  produced  a  profusion  of  beautiful  art,  some 
delightful  pootr^-,  aslonishinfr  cookery,  and  thouMinds  of  mil* 
lions  of  glowingly  pleasant  lives  generation  after  generation. 
Her  ships  followed  her  murvcllous  inland  WHterwuyti,  uud  put 
to  »ru  but  rarely,  and  then  only  to  India  or  Borneo  as  their 
ntmost  advcnlurc.*  (Until  the  sixteenth  eontury  wo  must  re- 
niember  Kumpenn  senmen  newr  Railed  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Norse  difleovrry  of  America,  the  I'hcpnician  eir- 
eiminuvigation  of  Africu,  were  exeeptional  feats.)  And  these 
things  were  attnined  without  any  such  general  boredom,  aervi- 
tade.  indignity,  and  misery  »9  underlay  the  rule  of  tho  rich 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  There  was  much  poverty,  much  dis- 
content, but  it  was  not  muitAed  poverty,  it  was  not  a  nceewary 

■Ritt  Mr.  Vf^ntn  trlls  ni«  ttiat  Tnrh  ntrrlnitR  o(  a  dUtlnptlvoljr  Chintaa 
dMracter  bave  bc«n  fouixi  in  New  ZiwUiul  nod  New  Catcdvoia. 
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jiar  diHconteiit.  For  a  Utoiiaaiid  years  tlie  OhineM  systecn, 
ai;li  it  (.-fiiikoil  iiud  Hwavcd  at  timv»,  st-omc-d  proof  againat 
decaj-.  Dytiaatifl  changeft  lliere  were,  rebellious,  pbaww  of  dis- 
onlvr,  fumiDUH.  potlilvDcoa;  two  great  invaMona  that  set  forcijiiv 
dynaiitieft  upon  the  Uirnne  of  tbo  Sua  of  Hchvcu,  but  no  such 
shock  as  to  revolutionize  the  order  of  the  daily  round.  The 
euiperorii  lud  dynu!*tic8  might  come  aud  go;  the  maadanns,  the 
examinations,  the  cJasRics,  and  the  traditions  and  bobitiia)  Itfo 
rcinttiiK'd.  China's  civilixation  had  already  rcacbiKl  ita  culmina- 
tion in  the  sei-enth  wnlury  a.i>.,  its  crowning  period  was  tbo 
Tung  period ;  uud  tliougb  it  continued  to  spread  slowly  and 

.  jteadily  into  Annani,  into  Cambodia,  into  Siain,  into  TiU^I, 
into  Nopal,  Korea,  Mongolia,  and  Manoburia,  there  is  hence- ' 

I  forth  little  more  than  such  gixigraphioal  progress  to  record  of 
it  in  this  history  for  a  thousand  years. 


In  the  year  689,  the  yenr  after  the  arrival  of  Muhammad's 
envoys  at  Cuntoii  and  thirty  odd  years  after  the  landing  of 
Pope  Gregtiry'a  missiunarifw  in  England,  a  certain  learned  and 
devout  Buddhiitt  named  Yuan  Chwaug  started  out  from  Sian-fu,  | 
Tai-tsimg's  capital,  upon  a  great  journey  to  India.     lie  vim- 
■way  sixteen  yours,  ho  returned  in  G4r>,  and  he  wrote  an  bc- 
I  Count  of  hia  travels  which  is  treasured  as  a  Chineae  claasic. 
One  or  two  points  aWut  his  expi'rionccs  arc  to  be  noted  here 
because  they  contribute  to  our  general  review  of  the  stale  of^ 
the  world  in  the  acvculh  century  a.ik 

Yuan  Chwang  was  as  eager  for  marvels  and  ns  credulous  as 
Herodotus,  and  wilhuut  the  hitter  writer's  fine  sense  of  history; 
he  could  never  pass  a  monument  or  ruin  without  learning  souto 
fabulous  story  aooiit  it ;  Chinese  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  literature 
periiips  prevented  him  from  telling  us  mucli  detail  of  bow  he 
travelled,  who  were  his  attendunts,  how  he  was  lodged,  or  what 
hu  ate  and  how  he  paid  his  expenses — details  precious  to  tlie 
hifitorian;  D«vertbelcs«,  ho  gives  us  a  series  of  illuminating 
flashes  upon  China,  Central  Asia,  and  India  in  the  period  now 
uaderconsideratiou. 

Hia  journey  was  an  enormous  one.  He  went  and  came  back 
by  way  of  the  Pamirs,  lie  went  by  the  northern  route,  crossing 
the  desert  of  Oobi,  passing  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
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Tbion  Shan,  skirting  the  grotit  deep  bine  Inke  uf  Issik  Kul,  and 
80  to  Tuslikvnd  and  Samarkand,  and  then  more  or  leoa  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander  ibo  Great  •outhwurd  to  the  Khvlwr  Ph*^ 
and  feebawar.  Ho  rt'turued  by  the  southern  route,  oroselng 
tho  Pamirs  from  Afgbaaistaa  to  Eoshgar,  and  so  alon^  the 
line  at  retreat  the  Vuo-Chi  had  followuil  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion seven  centuries  Itefore,  and  by  Varktiud,  ulun^  the  slopes  o{ 
the  Kuen  Lun  to  rejoin  hia  former  route  near  the  desert  end  of 


tho  Great  Wall.    Each  route  involved  some  hnrd  mfMintsinoer- 
inp.     His  jounicyings  in  Indift  are  untniceabk-;  be  was  there 

I  fonrteen  years,  and  he  went  all  over  the  peninnnla  from  Nepal 
to  Co;i'lon. 

At  that  time  there  wna  on  imperial  edirt  forbidding  foreign 
travo],  so  that  Yuan  Chwimir  stnrti-d  from  Sinn-fn  like  an  es- 
caping criminal.    There  wns  n  piirsnit  In  pre^-ent  him  carrying 

[ont  bis  projpet.  How  he  bou}»ht  a  lean  n^d-cohmrcd  horee  that 
Jtnew  the  desert  paths  from  n  titrange  gwy-heard,  how  he  dodged 
a  frontier  (nJnrd-house  with  tho  help  of  a  "foreifni  person"  who 
made  him  a  hridpc  of  hnisbwood  lower  down  the  river,  how  he 
cnjsBod  the  desert  guided  by  the  bones  of  mtm  and  cattle,  how 
he  saw  a  mirage,  and  bow  twice  he  narrowly  esraped  being  shot 
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hy  arrows  wtion  hff  whs  p'ttinp  water  nt'ar  tlio  watcli-towcrs  on 
the  desert  track,  Uie  reader  will  find  in  tJie  /-i"/';.  Re  lost  his 
way  in  the  desert  of  Gubi,  and  for  four  nigbt»  niid  five  dnya 
he  liad  no  wnier;  when  ho  VM  in  the  mouiitaius  anions  the 
glaoifirs,  twulve  of  hia  party  were  frozen  to  death.  All  tlii'i 
i»  in  the  Life;  bo  tolU  JitUe  of  it  in  bis  own  account  of  his 
travele. 

Ho  shows  us  the  Turks,  this  new  dovclopmeut  of  the  Ilun 
tradition,  in  posseflsion  not  only  of  wbat  is  now  Turko«taii,  but 
all  along  the  northprn  roittj?.  lie  mentions  many  cities  and 
considerable  culiiviition.  lie  is  cntortiiincd  by  various  rulers, 
allies  of  or  more  or  leea  iiimiinally  tributaries  to  China,  and 
among  others  by  the  Khnn  of  tlio  Turks,  a  maKuifiocnt  person 
in  fn^cn  satin,  with  his  long:  hair  tied  with  silk. 

"Tht»  pold  embroidt-ry  of  this  fO'and  tent  shone  with  a  daz- 
xling  splendour ;  the  ministers  of  the  presence  in  attendance  sat 
on  mats  in  long  rows  on  either  side  all  dressed  in  magniticeut 
brocade  robes,  while  the  rest  of  the  n-tiuue  on  duly  stood  bo- 
hind.  You  saw  that  although  it  was  a  ease  of  a  frontier  ruler, 
ycl  there  was  an  air  of  distinction  and  elof^ance.  The  Khan 
came  out  from  his  tent  abo^it  thirty  paces  tn  meet  Yuan  Chwaug, 
who,  after  a  oourteotis  greeting,  entered  the  tent.  .  .  .  After  a 
abort  interval  cnvo^^e  from  China  and  Kao-ebanj;  were  admitted 
•nd  presented  their  despatehes  and  ereilentials,  which  the  Khan 
p«iued.  He  was  much  elated,  and  caused  the  envoys  to  bo 
■oated;  then  he  ordered  wine  and  mu!iic  for  biinsclf  and  tliem 
and  grape-syrnp  for  thp  pilgrim.  Ilercupon  all  pledged  each 
othur,  and  the  filling  and  draining  of  the  winccups  mude  u  din 
and  bnslle,  while  the  iningle<l  music  of  various  instruments  rose 
loud :  altboufth  tlio  airs  were  the  po])ular  strains  of  foroignera, 
yet  they  pleased  the  senses  and  exhilarated  the  mental  faculties. 
After  a  little,  piles  of  roasted  beef  and  mutton  were  served  for 
the  others,  and  lawful  food,  such  as  cakes,  milk,  candy,  honey, 
and  grapes,  for  the  pilgrim.  After  the  entertainment,  gTai)e- 
syrup  was  again  served  and  the  Khan  invited  Yuan  Chwang  to 
improve  the  occasion,  whereupon  the  pilgrim  expounded  the 
doctrines  of  the  'ten  virtues,'  compassion  for  animnl  life,  and 
the  psramttas  and  einaneipntion.  The  Khan,  raising  his  hands, 
bowed,  and  gladly  believed  and  accepted  the  teaching." 

Yuan  Chwang's  acconnt  of  Rnmarknud  is  of  a  large  and  proa> 
peroni«  city,  "a  great  commercial  entn-pot,  the  countrj'  about  it 
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very  fertile,  olreHndiiif;  in  trocM  aiid  (li^wi-rs  mid  yifldirip  mnny 
fine  horses.  Its  inhahitants  were  skilful  craflamen,  xiiiart  and 
enerffotic."  At  tbnt  time  wo  must  nincmbor  thvro  was  b&rdly 
wich  &  thin^  Its  r  town  in  Anjrlo-Rflxon  Engtand. 

Aa  his  narrative  approaplied  his  cxperioncca  in  India,  how- 

ever,  tho  pious  und  k'urnvd  pilgrim  in  Vtiim  Ohwang  got  the 

better  of  the  traveller,  and  the  book  becomes  oongestc^  with 

DKniKtrotis  stories  of  iiicrcdiblo  miracle*.     NovcrtbelcM,  w«  get 

an  impression  of  houses,  olothing,  and  the  like,  cloaely  re- 

iemhling  thoso  of  tlio  India  of  lo-duv.     Then,  as  now,  tbo 

kaleidosenpic  varielv  of  an  Indian  crowd  contrasted  with  the 

bhio  uniformity  of  the  multitTide  in  China.     In  the  time  of 

Biiddhn  it  i»  dnnhtful  if  there  were  rending  and  writinf?  in 

India:   now  reading  and  writing  were  quite  common  aeoom' 

plidhments.     Yiuin  ('hwnng  gives  an  interesting  aocimiit  of  a 

[great  DuddhiBt  nniversity  at  Kalanda,  where  ruins  have  quite 

recently  Ixxin  ditwovered  and  exeavaled.     Nalandu  and  Taxillft 

[seem  to  hnwt  been  considerable  ednealional  centres  as  early  na 

,  the  opening  of  the  sehools  of  Athens.     The  easto  system  Yuan 

f'hwsiig  fmind  fully  e!»talili«(hed  in  *pite  of  [luddh.i.  and  tho 

'  Brahmins  were  now  altogether  in  the  ascendant.     He  names 

I  tho  four  main  eanlcs  wc  have  mentioned  in  Chap,  xviii.,  §  4 

ji^.v.),  bnthis  aceount  of  their  functions  is  rather  different  Tho 

SuHraB.  he  says,  were  tho  tillers  of  the  soil.     Indian  writers  say 

that  their  function  was  to  wait  upon  the  throe  "twice  bom*' 

i  castes  above  them. 

But,  as  we  hare  already  intimated.  Yuan  Chwnng's  account 

of  Indian  realities  is  swamped  by  his  aeeumutation  of  legends 

I  ftnd  pious  inventions.     For  these  he  had  come,  and  in  these  he 

[rejoiced.    The  rest,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  task  that  had  been 

[aet  him.    The  faith  of  Buddha  which  in  the  days  of  Asoka, 

'  tnd  even  so  late  as  Kaniska,  was  still  pure  enough  to  bo  • 

do^Ie  inspiration,  we  now  diaeover  absolutely  lost  in  a  wildei^ 

ness  of  preposterous  nihbish,  u  philosophy  of  endless  Buddhas, 

tales  of  manifestations  and  marvels  like  a  Christmaa  pantomime, 

immaculate   conceptions   by    six-ttisked    elephants,    charitable 

princes  giving  themselves  up  to  be  eaten  by  starving  tigresMS, 

temples  built  over  a  sacred  nail-paring,  and  tho  like.    Wo  c«Q- 

Dot  give  such  storicB  hero;  if  tho  reader  likea  that,  sort  of  thing, 

ho  must  go  to  the  pnblicetions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  or 

tlie  India  Society,  where  he  will  find  a  delirium  of  such  imagi- 
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nut!ons.  And  in  compctilioii  with  tliis  Ituddhiiuii,  iiitolitvtiiiilly 
undemiiiied  an  it  now  wa^  mid  ^infltlicred  in  };tlded  deciratiou, 
Hrahmioitiiu  was  «v«r^where  gainitij;  ground  again,  as  Vuaa 
Cliwang  Dotes  witb  rej^t. 

Side  hy  Hido  wiili  thcue  evidi-Dces  of  a  vast  int«lloctual  decay 
in  India  we  may  n«te  Uie  repeated  nppeiarance  in  Ynan 
Chwang's  nurrativo  of  ruined  and  deecrtvd  citiua.  Jkludi  of 
the  country  was  still  suffering  from  tho  ravages  of  the  Epbtfaa- 
liles  and  Uie  conscquvut  dii^ordera.  Afiain  and  a^in  we  find 
such  pn^sagfs  as  tliis:  "llo  went  nortli-ctst  Uirougli  a  great 
forest^  the  road  being  a  narrow,  dangerous  path,  with  wild 
hutfalo  und  wild  cU'phunts,  and  robbers  and  buDtur»  always  in 
wait  to  kill  travellera,  and  emerging  from  the  forest  he  reached 
tlie  country  of  Kou-iiiiili-na-ka-lo  (KustDagura).  The  city  walls 
were  in  ruine,  und  the  town»  and  villages  were  deserted.  The 
brick  foundations  of  the  'old  city'  (that  is,  the  city  which  had 
been  the  capital)  were  above  ten  li  in  circuit;  there  were  very 
few  inhabitants,  tJie  interior  of  the  city  being  a  wild  wustc. ' 
This  ruin  was,  however,  by  no  meana  universal;  there  is  at 
leaet  as  much  nii-ntion  of  crowded  cities  and  villiigcs  and  busy 
oultivations. 

The  Life  tells  of  many  hardships  upon  the  return  joumey : 
he  fell  among  robbers;  the  f^vat  elephant  that  was  carrying 
the  bnik  of  his  posaeesions  was  drowned  ;  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  getting  fn-sh  truuHport.  Here  we  cannot  deal  with  these 
adventures. 

The  return  of  Yuan  Chwang  to  Sian-fu,  the  Chincao  eapJtal, 
v/as,  we  gatlier,  a  triumph.  Advance  couriers  must  have  told 
of  hia  coming.  Tlicro  was  a  public  holiday;  th*;  streets  were 
decorated  by  gav  litniiiera  and  made  glad  with  music.  lie  was 
encorted  into  the  eity  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Twenty, 
hordes  wcro  needed  to  carry  tho  spoils  of  his  travels;  he  had 
brought  with  him  hundreds  of  Buddhist  books  written  in  San 
Rcrit,  and  made  of  triniuml  leaves  of  imlrii  and  birch  bark  strung 
together  in  layers;  he  hail  many  images  great  and  small  of 
Kuddha,  in  gold,  silver,  crystal,  and  Hiin<]Al-wwid;  he  hud  holy 
pietnres,  and  no  fewer  fhitn  one  liundred  and  fifty  well  antbeu' 
ticatcd  true  relics  of  Hiiddhu.  Yuan  Chwang  was  presented  to 
the  emperor,  who  treated  him  as  a  personal  friend,  took  him 
into  the  palace,  and  questioned  him  day  by  day  about  the  won- 
ders of  theae  strange  lands  in  which  he  had  stayed  so  long. 
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liiii.  wliilo  the  cmp«tvr  agkod  nboiit  India,  the  jMlprim  was 
(luiiNMcil  onlv  to  talk  nlMtit  Buddhiwi. 

Tho  sulwiiquviit  bistoiy  of  Vuun  CbwaDg  contains  two  inoi- 
donts  thnt  throw  light  upon  the  ineiitiil  workings  of  this  gr&it 
nioDurvh,  Tui-tMUn^,  who  was  prolmbly  qK!u>  gs  much  a  Moslom 
an  he  wn«  a  Clirixlinti  or  ii  liiicMliiit.  Tho  trouble  nltout  all 
religious  specialists  U  that  thcv  know  too  imicli  about  their 
own  religion  and  how  it  differs  from  others;  tho  adTantage,  or 
disadrantage,  of  such  creative  statejimen  us  Tai-tsung  and  Con* 
Btantjno  tho  Great  is  that  they  know  omparutively  little  of 
such  matters.  Evidently  the  fimdamentnl  good  of  nil  the*e 
religions  seemed  to  Tui-tsung  to  be  much  the  same  fundamental 
good.  So  it  was  natural  to  him  to  propose  that  Yuan  Chwang 
sliould  now  give  up  thf^-  reHgioiie  lifr  iiiul  como  into  his  foreign 
offiee,  a  pmpo&al  that  Yuan  (^hwaiig  would  not  entertain  for  a 
moment.  The  emperor  then  insisted  at  least  upon  a  written 
aeeount  of  the  tnivela,  and  «)  got  this  chiflHie  we  treasure.  And 
finally  Tai-t8ung  proiMsed  to  this  highly  saturated  IJuddhist 
thnt  he  xhoiild  now  use  hiit  knowledge  of  Saniterit  in  translating 
the  works  of  the  gretit  Chinese  teacher,  Lao  Tso,  so  a»  t^)  make 
them  available  for  Indian  readers.  It  seemed,  no  doiiht,  to 
the  emperor  a  fair  return  and  a  useful  service  to  the  ftmda- 
roontal  good  that  lies  beneath  all  religions.  On  tho  whole,  he' 
thought  I,no  T*e  might  very  well  rank  with  or  even  a  little 
ahnve  liudilha.  and  therefore  that  if  his  work  was  put  before 
the  Hrahmins,  they  would  receive  it  gladly.  In  much  the  same 
spirit  Constantine  the  Grc«t  had  done  his  utmost  fo  make  Ariiis 
and  Athnnaniui*  settle  down  amicahly  fogether.  Hnt  naturally 
enongh  this  snpgeation  was  repulsed  by  Yuan  Chwang.  He 
retired  to  a  monastery  ano  spent  the  retit  of  his  years  translating 
as  much  ns  he  could  of  tlie  Huddhist  literature  he  had  brought 
with  him  into  elegant  Ohineee  writing. 
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WE  have  already  deBcril>e<]  liow  in  a-d.  C28  the  courts  of 
McracliuB,  of  Kavadb,  and  of  Tai-tsnni;  were  visited 
by  Arnb  cnvovs  sent  from  a  eertain  Muliammnd,  "The 
Prophet  of  God,"  (It  the  small  tmding  town  of  Medina  in  Arabia. 
Wo  must  tell  now  who  ihiH  prophet  wait  who  hud  arisen  oinonf; 
the  nomads  and  traders  of  the  Arabian  desert. 

From  timo  immemorial  Arabia,  except  for  the  fertile  strip 
of  the  Yemen  to  the  south,  had  been  a  land  of  nomada.  the 
headquarters  and  land  of  origin  of  the  Semitic  pcoplee.  From 
Arabia  at  varians  times  wave:)  of  thcae  nomads  bod  drifted 
north,  east,  and  west  into  the  early  civilizations  of  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  MeMpotamia.  AVo  have  noted  in 
this  biatory  how  the  Siimerians  were  swamped  and  overctrtne 
by  such  Semitic  waves,  how  ttie  Somilic  Piin^nicians  and 
Canannites  established  tbemselvc!)  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  how  the  Babylonians  and  Asfiyrians  wore 
settled  Semitic  peoples,  how  the  Ilyksos  conquered  Kfo^>  how 
the  Arumcans  established  themselves  in  Syria  with  Damascus 
as  (heir  capital,  and  bow  the  Hebrews  partially  conquered  their 
''Promised  Laud."  At  some  unknown  date  the  Chaldeans 
drifted  in  from  Eastern  Arabia  and  settled  in  the  old  southern 
Sumoriau  lands.  With  each  invasion  first  this  and  then  that 
section  of  the  Semitic  peoples  eomcs  into  history.    But  each  of 
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Bnch  swarmiugs  atill  leaves  a  tribal  nucIeuB  behind  to  supply 
fresh  invasions  in  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  more  highly  organized  empires  of  the 
horse  and  iron  period,  the  empires  of  roads  aad  writing,  shows 
Arabia  thrust  like  a  wedge  between  Egypt,  PaJestine,  and  the 
Euphrates-Tigris  country,  and  still  a  reservoir  of  nomadic  tribea 
who  raid  aad  trade  and  exact  tribute  for  the  immunity  and 
protection  of  caravans.  There  are  temporary  and  flimsy  subju- 
gations. Egj-pt,  Persia,  Macedonia,  Home,  Syria,  Constanti- 
nople, and  again  Persia  claim  some  nnreal  suzerainty  in  turn 
over  Arabia,  profess  some  unsubstantial  protection.  Under 
Trajan  there  was  a  Boman  province  of  "Arabia,"  whitdi  in- 
eluded  the  then  fertile  region  of  the  Hauran  and  extended  as 
far  as  Petra.  Now  and  th^i  some  Arab  chief  and  his  trading 
ciQr  rises  to  temporary  splendour.  Such  was  that  Odenathus 
of  Palmyra,  whose  brief  career  we  have  noted  and  another 
such  transitory  desert  city  whose  ruins  still  astonish  the  travetlei 
was  Baalb^ 

After  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  the  desert  Araba  began 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  Roman  and  Persian  records  as  Saracois. 

In  the  time  of  Chosroes  II,  Peo^a  claimed  a  certain  ascend- 
ancy over  Arabia,  and  maintained  officials  and  tax  collectors  in 
the  Yemen.  Before  that  tune  the  Youen  had  been  under  the 
rule  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians  for  acnne  years,  and  before 
that  for  sev«i  centuries  it  had  had  native  princes  professing, 
be  it  noted,  the  Jewish  faith. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century  a-D.  there  were  no 
signs  of  any  unwonted  or  dangerous  enerf^r  in  the  Arabian 
deserts.  The  life  of  the  country  was  going  on  as  it  had  gone 
cm  for  long  generations.  Wherever  there  were  fertile  pat^es, 
wherever,  that  is,  there  waa  a  spring  tn-  a  well,  a  aeanty  agri- 
eoltnral  population  subsisted,  living  in  walled  towns  because 
of  the  Bedouin  who  wandered  with  their  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  over  the  desert.  Upon  the  main  caravan  rontes  the  chief 
towns  rose  to  a  certain  second-rate  prosperity,  and  foremoet 
among  them  were  Medina  and  Mecca.  In  the  be^nninjc  of  the 
seventh  century  Medina  was  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants 
all  told ;  Mecca  may  have  had  twenty  or  twenty  five  thoosand. 
Medina  was  a  ctHnparatively  wdl-watered  town,  and  poaaeaaed 
abundant  date  groves;  its  inhabitants  were  Yemenites,  from 
te  fertile  land  to  the  aonth.    Mecca  wu  «  town  of  a  diffemU 
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cbsnctcr,  built  about  a  spring  of  water  with  a  bitter  tustc,  and 
mbabited  by  recently  suukd  Ucdouin. 

Sleoca  vraa  not  merely  nor  primarily  a  trading  centre;  it  was 
n  plaoo  of  pilgrimage.  Anion;;  tlio  Arab  tribes  there  bad  l<mft 
exifltcd  a  sort  of  Amphictyony  centering  upon  Mecca  and  cer- 
tain otlier  Haticiuarioa;  tbcre  were  months  of  truce  to  war  and 
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blood  feuds,  and  cnstoma  of  protection  and  bospitality  for  the 
pilgrim.  In  addition  tbcre  had  jrrown  up  an  Olympic  elcnicnc 
in  those  gatherings;  the  Arabs  were  discovering  possibilities  of 
beanty  in  their  Inngnnge,  imd  there  were  reoitatinns  of  war 
poetry  and  love  soukb-  The  sheiks  of  the  tribes,  under  a  "king 
of  the  poets,"  sat  iii  judgment  and  awarded  prizes:  the  prize 
son^  wvro  sung  through  all  Arabia. 

The  Kaaba,  the  sanctuary  at  Meeea,  was  of  very  ancient  date. 
It  was  a  small  square  temple  of  black  stones,  which  bfld  for  its 
cornergtone  a  meteorite.     Thi?  meteorite  was  regarded  aa  a 
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god,  and  all  the  little  tribal  pods  of  Arabia  wore  under  hh  pro- 
tection. Tbo  piTiiibiicitl  itilmbitttiitti  of  Jklivca  wt-ro  u  tribo  of 
Bedouin  who  had  seized  tbis  temple  and  constituted  thernwlves 
ita  (^ardiam.  To  tliem  there  c&me  in  ttie  montlu  of  truw  a 
great  incourso  of  people,  who  marched  about  the  Kaaba  oere- 
monially,  bowed  tht'iusolvcif,  and  kiucd  the  stone,  and  also  en- 
gaged  in  trade  and  piwtical  recitations.  The  Meocans  profited 
much  from  tbese  visitors. 

All  of  this  is  very  rcmini»cent  of  the  rdipons  and  political 
state  of  aflfaira  in  Greece  fourteen  centuries  earlier.  But  the 
paganism  of  thoso  more  primitive  Arab«  was  already  bein^ 
aasailed  from  several  directions.  There  bad  been  a  great 
proselytizing  of  Arabs  during  tho  period  of  the  MaccalHeans  and 
Herods  in  Judca;  and,  as  wo  have  already  noted,  the  Ysmen 
bad  been  in  succession  under  tlie  rule  of  Jews  (Arab  proselytes 
to  Judniiim,  i.e.),  Cliriiitianj,  and  Zoroastrians.  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  religious  discnssion  during 
tho  pilgrimage  fairs  at  Mecca  and  the  like  centres.  Katurallr 
enoogh  Mecca  was  a  stronghold  of  the  old  pagan  cult  which 

favQ  it  its  importance  and  prosperity;  Medina,  on  the  other 
and,  had  Jewish  proclivities,  and  there  were  Jewish  settle- 
ments  near  by.  It  was  ine\-itable  that  Mecca  and  Medina  should 
be  in  a  stale  of  rivalry  and  bickering  fend. 


§  2 

It  was  in  Mecca  about  tho  year  a.u.  570  that  Muhammad, 
tho  founder  of  Islam,  was  bom.  He  was  bora  in  considerable 
poverty,  end  even  by  the  standards  of  the  dcecrt  ho  was  unedu- 
cated; it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  learnt  to  writa  Uc  was  for 
some  years  a  shepherd's  boy ;  then  he  became  the  servant  of  a 
certain  Kadija,  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant.  Probably  ho 
had  to  look  after  her  camels  or  help  in  her  trading  operations; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  travelled  with  caravans  to  the  ^  emeu  and 
to  Syria.  Ho  docs  not  sretii  to  have  been  a  very  useful  trader, 
but  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  favour  in  the  lady's  oye«, 
and  she  married  him,  to  tlic  great  anooyance  of  ber  family.  He 
was  then  only  twenty-five  years  old.  It  is  uncertain  if  his  wife 
was  much  older,  though  tradition  doclarc-s  slic  was  forty.  After 
tho  marriage  lio  probably  made  no  more  long  journeys.  There 
were  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  named  Abd  Manif — 
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Aat  i»  to  ftfiy,  the  sprvnnt  of  tlic  Mecciin  gnd  Manif,  which  doa^J 
ODslrBtrs  tLal  at  tbat  time  Muliiimnisd  had  timdo  no  relif^G 
diiicoverieft. 

Until  lie  waa  forty  he  did  iiiderd  live  a  particularly  undis' 
tingtiifihetl  life  in  Meccs,  a«  the  liu^band  of  a  prosperous  wife. 
There  iiiny  he  some  pround  for  ihe  Mipposition  that  he  became 
partner  iu  a  business  iit  aj^ricullural  produce.  To  anyone  vinit- 
ing  Mecca  about  a.d.  600  he  would  probably  liavc  seemed  Dome- 
thing;  of  n  loafer,  it  rather  shy,  good-looking  individual,  sitting 
about  and  listening  to  talk,  a  poor  poet,  and  au  altogether 
second-rate  man. 

Aliout  hia  internal  life  we  ean  only  speculate.  Imaginative 
writers  have  supposed  Chat  he  had  great  spiritual  etruggl^,  that 
ho  wont  out  into  the  desert  in  agonies  of  doubt  and  divine  desire. 
"In  the  silence  of  the  desert  night,  in  the  bright  heat  of  noon- 
tido  desert  day,  he.  as  do  all  men,  had  known  and  folt  btm- 
Retf  alone  yet  not  in  solitude,  for  the  de^rt  i»  of  God,  and  in 
the  desert  no  man  may  douy  Him."  '  Maybe  tiiat  was  so,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  anch  desert  trips.  Yet  ho  was  cer- 
tainly thinking  deeply  of  the  things  about  him.  Possibly  he 
had  seen  Christian  churches  in  Syria;  almnst  eertainly  he 
knew  mueh  of  the  iTcws  and  their  religion,  and  he  heard  their* 
acorn  for  this  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba  that  ruled  over  the  three 
hundred  odd  trihcl  gods  of  Arabia.  He  sjiw  the  pilgrimage 
crowds,  and  noted  the  threads  of  insincerity  and  suporrtition 
in  the  paganism  of  the  town.  It  oppressed  his  mind.  The 
Jews  had  perhaps  converted  him  to  a  belief  in  the  One  True 
Ood,  without  his  knowing  whul  had  happened  to  him. 

At  Inst  he  could  keep  tliefle  feelings  to  himself  no  longer. 
When  he  was  forty  he  began  to  talk  about  the  reality  of  t3od,  at 
first  apparently  only  to  his  wife  and  a  few  intimate*.  He 
produced  pertain  verses,  which  he  declared  had  been  rei'ealed 
to  him  by  an  angel.  They  involve<l  an  assertion  of  the  unity 
of  Ood  and  some  aoccptable  generalizations  about  righteousnees. 
Ho  also  insisted  upon  a  future  life,  the  fear  of  hell  for  the 
negligent  and  evil,  and  the  reservation  of  paradiM  for  the  be- 
liever in  the  One  God.  Except  for  his  claim  to  be  a  new 
prophet,  there  docs  not  seem  to  have  bwn  anything  very  new 
about  thc«e  doctrines  at  the  time,  but  this  was  seditions  teeeh- 
ing  for  Mecca,  which  partly  subsisted  upon  its  polytheistic  cult, 
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toDf^c,  and  denounced  idolatry  again  vith  ren(>wed  vif;our. 
The  stniggie  ftg«in»t  the  antiqiintod  deiticB,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  pcaw,  was  renewed  again  more  grimly,  and  with  no  further 
hope  of  reconciliation. 

For  a  time  the  old  interests  had  the  upper  hand.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  of  prophciying,  Muhammad  found  himself  a 
man  of  fifty,  and  altogether  tmiincveoiiful  in  Mecca.  Kadija,  bin 
first  wife,  was  dead,  and  several  of  bis  chief  supporters  had  also 
recently  died.  lie  sought  n  refuge  at  tiic  neighbouring  town  of 
Tayf,  but  Tayf  drove  him  out  with  stones  and  abuse.  Then, 
when  the  world  looked  darkest  to  him,  opportunity  opened  ba 
fore  him.  He  found  he  had  been  weighed  and  approved  in  an 
Hnejtppi'Ied  (^uflrtcr.  The  city  of  Jfcdina  was  mudi  torn  by 
internal  disacnsion.  and  many  of  its  people,  during  the  time  of 
pilgrimage  t"  Mwt-a.  hud  hoen  ntlractcd  by  Miibammad'e  teach- 
ing. Probably  the  numerous  Jews  tn  Medina  bad  shaken  the 
ancient  idolatry-  of  the  pc-oplc.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  him 
to  onmo  and  rnle  in  the  name  of  his  Ood  in  Medina. 

Ko  did  not  go  at  once.  He  pnr!cved  for  two  years,  sending  a 
dispiple  to  preach  in  Medina  and  destroy  the  idols  there.  Then 
he  b^an  sending  such  followers  as  he  had  in  Mecca  to  Medina 
to  await  his  coming  there;  he  diil  not  want  to  tnist  himwlf  to 
unknown  adherent*  in  a  strange  city.  This  exodus  of  the  fiiitJi- 
ful  continued,  until  at  last  only  he  and  Abu  Rekr  remained. 

In  spit©  of  the  eharncter  of  Merca  as  a  sanclnary,  he  Wft9 
very  nearly  mtirdered  there.  The  elders  of  the  town  evidently 
knew  of  what  wns  going  on  in  Medina,  and  they  realized  tho 
danger  to  them  if  this  seditious  prophet  presently  found  him- 
self master  of  a  town  on  rhcir  main  caravan  route  to  Syria. 
Custom  must  bow  to  imperative  necessity,  thoy  thought;  and 
they  decided  that,  blood  feud  or  no  blood  feud,  Muhammad 
must  die-  They  arranged  that  he  should  he  murdered  in  his 
bed ;  and  in  order  to  share  the  guilt  of  this  breach  of  sanctnar}' 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  do  this,  representing  every 
family  in  the  city  except  Muhammad's  own.  But  Muhammad 
had  already  prepared  his  flight ;  and  when  in  the  night  thev 
nished  into  his  room,  they  found  Ali,  his  adopted  eon,  sleeping, 
or  feigninff  sleep,  on  his  bed. 

The  flight  (the  Hegira)  was  an  adventurous  one.  the  pursuit 
being  preesed  hard.  Expert  desert  trackers  souirht  for  the 
spoor  to  tb«  north  of  th«  town,  but  Muhammad  and  Abu  Bckr 
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hud  fT^iio  swifU  to  certain  cnvcs  where  (.-amcls  and  provisions 
were  hidden,  and  thence  he  made  n  great  detour  to  Medina. 
Thete  he  and  hi^  fiiitliful  companion  arrived,  and  wore  rmcivcd 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  September  20,  623,  It  waa  the  end 
of  bis  probation  and  tho  beginning  of  bis  power. 


§3 

Until  tho  He^ira,  until  bo  was  6fty-oDe,  the  character  of 
the  founder  of  Islam  is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  dispute. 
Thereafter  ho  is  in  tlie  Iiplit.  We  discover  a  man  of  grout 
imaginatire  power  but  tortuous  in  the  Arab  fashion,  and  with 
moat  of  tho  virtues  and  defects  of  the  Bodouin. 

The  opening  of  his  reign  waa  "very  Bedouin."  The  rule  of 
tho  On©  God  of  all  the  earth,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  Muham- 
mad, began  with  a  series  of  raids — which  for  more  than  a  year 
were  invariably  unsuccessful — upon  the  caravans  of  Mecca. 
Then  came  a  grave  scandal,  the  breaking  of  the  ancient  eas- 
tomuy  trace  of  the  Arab  Amphictyony  in  the  sacred  month  of 
Rahab.  A  party  of  Moslems,  in  this  season  of  profound  pcficc, 
treacherouflly  attacked  a  small  caravan  and  killed  a  man.  It 
was  their  only  success,  and  they  did  it  by  the  order  of  the 
Prophet. 

Presently  came  a  battle.  A  force  of  seven  hundred  men  had 
come  out  from  Mecca  to  convoy  homo  another  caravan,  and  they 
encountered  a  large  raiding  party  of  three  hundred.  There 
was  a  fight,  tho  battle  of  Badr.  and  the  Meccans  got  tho  worst 
of  it.  They  lost  about  fifty  or  sixty  killed  and  as  many 
wounded.  Muhsmmed  returned  in  triumph  to  Medina,  and 
was  inspired  by  Allah  and  thi^  success  to  order  the  a!»a»3ina- 
tion  of  a  number  of  his  opponents  among  the  Jews  in  the  town 
who  had  treated  his  prophetic  claims  with  a  disagreeable  levity. 
'  But  Mecca  resolved  to  avenge  Badr,  and  at  tho  battle  of 
Uhud,  Monr  Medina,  inflicted  an  indecisive  defeat  upon  tlie 
Prophet's  followers,  Muhammad  was  knocked  down  and  nearly 
killed,  and  there  was  much  running  away  among  his  followcra. 
The  Meccana,  however,  did  not  posh  their  advantage  and  enter 
Medina. 

For  somo  time  all  tho  energies  of  tho  Prophet  wcro  eonoen- 
tratod  upon  rallying  his  followers,  who  were  evidently  much 
dispirited.    The  Koran  records  the  chastened  feelings  of  those 
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"The  suras  of  the  Koran,"  mys  Sir  Mark  SyVet,  "wliioli 
U»  nttributod  I<>  this  ]>cnn(l,  excel  mtirly  all  the  others  in  their 
majesty  and  aublimo  confidence."  Here,  for  the  jtidKiuont  of 
tb«  reader,  is  iin  example  of  these  majestic  utterances,  from 
the  recent  orthodox  trnnalation  by  the  Mnutvi  Muhammad  AH.' 

"Oh,  you  who  bolicvcl  If  yon  o1mj>'  those  who  disbelieve 
they  will  turn  you  bacli  upon  your  heels,  bo  you  will  turn  back 
lotfers. 

"Nay  I  Allah  ia  your  Patron,  and  He  is  the  host  of  tho 
helpers. 

"We  will  cast  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  disbelieve, 
because  they  sot  up  with  Allah  that  for  which  lie  has  sent  down 
no  authority,  and  their  abode  ia  the  fire;  and  evil  is  the  abode 
of  the  iiujiist. 

"And  certainly  Allah  made  good  to  you  his  promise,  when 
you  slew  them  hy  His  permiasion,  until  when  you  became  weak- 
hearted  and  di«pntod  uhuut  the  ntTair  and  disobeyed  after  He 
had  shown  yon  that  which  you  loved ;  of  you  were  some  who 
desired  this  world,  nnd  of  you  were  some  who  desired  tlic  here- 
after; then  He  turned  you  away  from  them  tliat  IIo  might  try 
you :  and  He  has  certainly  pardoned  you,  and  Allah  13  Gracious 
to  tho  believers, 

"Wlien  you  ran  off  precipitately,  and  did  not  wait  for  any- 
one, and  the  Apostle  was  ealHnp  you  from  your  rear,  so  He 
gave  yuu  another  sorrow  instead  of  your  sorrow,  so  that  you 
might  not  grieve  at  what  had  escaped  yon,  nor  at  what  befell 
you;  and  Allah  is  aware  of  what  you  do. 

"Then  after  sorrow  he  sent  down  sectirity  upon  you,  a  calm 
coming  upon  a  party  of  you,  and  there  wn*  another  i>ftrty  whom 
their  own  souls  had  rendered  anxious;  thoy  entertained  about 
Allah  thoughts  of  ignorance  quite  unjustly,  saying:  Wo  hnva 
no  hand  in  this  affair.  Say,  surely  the  affair  is  wholly  in  tho 
hands  of  Allah.  They  conceal  within  their  souls  what  they 
wituM  not  rCTcal  to  you.  They  iwy:  Hud  we  any  band  in  tho 
affair,  we  would  not  have  been  slain  here.  Say:  had  you  re- 
mained in  your  houses,  tlioee  for  whom  slaughter  was  ordained 
would  certainly  have  gone  forth  to  the  places  where  thoy  would  ■ 
be  slain,  and  that  Allah  might  test  what  was  in  your  breasts ' 
and  that  He  mitrbt  purfiro  what  was  in  your  hearts;  and  Allah 
knows  what  is  in  the  breasts. 


'  Published  by  the  ttUtmie  Ketievi. 
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"As  for  those  uf  you  who  turned  back  on  the  day  when  the 

two  aniiiex  tiier,  only  the  devil  aou^ht  to  (.'auiw-  them  to  make 

a  slip  oil   account   of   some   deeds   the.v    hud   done,   tnd  cer* 

'tftiaty  All&h  ha»  parduued  them;  surely  Allah  is  Forgiving, 

Forbearing," 

Inconclusive  kostilitiefl  continued  for  some  years,  and  at  last 
Mecca  made  a  crowning  effort  to  atainp  out  for  good  and  all  the 
growing  power  of  Aledioa.  A  mixed  force  of  no  fewer  than 
10,000  men  was  scraped  together,  an  enormoua  force  for  the 
titnc  and  country.  It  wns.  of  onurso,  an  entirely  undiocipliued 
force  of  footmen,  borscroeii,  and  camel  riders,  and  it  wa»  pre 
pared  for  nuthin^  but.  the  usual  desert  scrimmage.  Bows, 
spears,  and  swords  were  its  only  weapons.  When  at  last  it 
arrived  amid  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  in  sight  of  the  hovels  and 
houses  of  Medina,  instead  of  a  smaller  force  of  the  same  kind 
drawn  up  for  battle,  as  it  had  expected,  it  found  a  new  and 
entirely  disconcerting  phenomenon,  a  trench  and  a  wall  As- 
sisted by  a  Persian  convert,  Muhammad  had  entrenched  himself 
in  Medina  I 

This  trench  struck  the  Bedouin  miscellany  as  one  of  the 
most  un.iportsmanlike  things  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  rode  about  the  place.  ThO}" 
shouted  their  opinion  of  the  whole  business  to  the  besieged. 
They  discharged  a  few  arrows,  and  at  last  encamped  to  argue 
about  this  amazing  outra^.  They  conld  arrive  at  no  denisioD. 
Muhi^mmad  would  not  come  out;  the  rains  began  to  fall,  the 
tents  of  the  allies  got  wet  and  the  cooking  difficult,  views  be- 
came diver^;ent  and  tempers  gave  way,  and  at  last  this  great 
host  dwindled  again  into  its  constituent  parts  without  over  hav> 
ing  given  battle  (G27).  The  bands  dispersed  north,  east,  and 
south,  became  clouds  of  dust,  and  ceased  to  mutter.  Near 
Medina  was  b  castle  of  Jews,  ajicainst  whom  Muhammad  was 
already  incensed  because  of  their  disrespect  for  his  theology. 
They  hnd  shown  n  tlisposition  to  side  with  the  prolable  victor 
in  this  last  stniggic,  and  Muhammad  now  fell  upon  them,  slew 
atl  th<i  men,  nine  hundred  of  them,  and  enslaved  the  women  and 
children.  JPosaibly  many  of  their  late  allies  were  among  the 
bidders  for  these  slaves.  Never  ajniin  after  this  quaint  failure 
did  MeccA  make  an  effective  rally  against  Muhammad,  and  one 
by  one  its  leading  men  came  over  to  bis  side. 
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We  neod  not  foWuvr  th«  windings*  of  tlic  truco  and  the  tre«ty 
that  tiniilly  cxU-iidcMl  tho  rule  of  the  Prophet  r,o  Mi-cca.     The' 

fiat  of  tlie  agreement  was  tliat  the  faithful  should  turn  lowardii 
lecea  when  thcv  prayed  instead  of  tuminjr  towards  J oruitalcti), 
an  thev  had  hilhorto  done,  nnd  Uiiit  M<^vca  »hoiild  l>e  (he  pil- 
^imago  centre  of  the  new  faith.  So  long  a»  the  pil^inu^ 
continued,  iho  men  of  Mecca,  it  would  seem,  did  not  mro  very 
much  whether  the  crowd  aEtapnihled  in  ibe  nauto  uf  ene  god  or 
n»ny.  Mubammad  was  i;ottinpr  more  and  inoro  hojieieMs  of  any 
extensive  eonversion  of  the  Jews  and  C'hrJHti&ns,  and  he  waa 
oeasinf;  to  prcM  hia  idea  that  all  these  faiths  reallv  worithippod 
the  same  One  Ond.  Allah  was  beoomtn);  moro  and  more  hia  own 
special  Ood;  tethered  now  by  this  treaty  to  the  meteoric  stone  of 
the  KauI'H.  and  lesjt  and  less  the  father  of  all  mankind.  Already 
the  Prophet  had  betrayed  a  dispoaition  to  make  a  deal  with 
Mecca,  and  at  last  it  was  effected.  The  lordship  of  Mecca  was 
well  worth  the  concession.  Of  comings  and  f^>in^  and  a  final 
conflict  wo  need  not  tell.  In  62it  Muhammad  came  to  tbc  town 
■a  its  master.  The  imafce  of  Mnnif,  the  pod  after  whom  he  had 
once  named  bis  sun,  was  smashed  under  his  feet  a»  he  entered 
tbc  Kaaba. 

Thereafter  his  power  extended,  there  were  battle;),  tre«ebcrim, 
massacres;  but  on  the  whole  be  prwailod,  until  he  waa  nuiater 
of  oil  Arabia;  and  when  he  was  master  of  all  Arabia  in  (i^2,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two,  ho  died. 

Throujuhout  the  concluding  eleven  years  of  bis  life  after  the 
Hepira,  there  is  little  to  distinguisli  the  general  conduct  of 
Muhammad  from  that  of  any  other  welder  of  peoples  into  a 
monarchy.  Tho  chief  difference  is  hi»  use  of  a  religion  of  hia 
own  creation  as  his  cement.  He  was  diplomatic,  treacherous, 
nithleu,  or  eomproraisinp  as  the  oeeaition  required  and  as  any 
other  Arab  king  mipht  have  been  in  his  place:  and  there  was 
singularly  little  i^pirituality  in  his  kingship.  Kor  was  bis  do- 
tnMlic  life  dnring  his  time  nf  power  nnd  freedom  one  of  excep- 
tional edification.  Until  the  death  of  Kadija.  when  he  was 
fifty,  he  seems  to  have  lieen  the  honest  husband  of  one  wife; 
but  then,  as  many  men  do  in  their  declining  years,  bo  developed^ 
a  disflgreeahly  strong  interest  in  wnmen. 

He  married  two  wives  after  the  death  of  Kadijn,  one  being 
the  Tonng  Ayesha.  who  became  and  remained  hia  favourite  and 
most  tufluential  partner ;  and  subsequently  a  number  of  other 
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wumcn,  wivctt  aiid  I'uncubiiiva,  wcru  Htlded  to  his  establiiibiucni. 
Tliia  led  lo  much  trouble  and  coufusiun,  niul  in  apito  ^>f  tniiiiy 
special  and  very  helpful  rcwlatiuna  on  the  part  of  Allah,  tliuttu 
couiplicntious  still  retiiiire  much  explanation  und  iir^iuent 
from  the  faithful.  There  was,  for  example,  a  ecaiida4  alwut 
Aj'eoha;  she  wh8  left  behind  on  ono  occasion  when  tlic-  bowdnb 
and  Uk  camel  went  on,  while  ohe  was  looking;  for  her  necklace 
unoDg  the  hushes;  and  so  Allah  had  to  intcrveDe  wtth  some 
heat  and  denounce  her  slnmlerers.  Allah  also  had  to  speak  very 
plKinly  about  tlie  general  craving  umon|^  this  household  of 
women  for  "this  world's  life  and  its  orimture"  and  for  "tiucr/," 
Tlicn  tlieie  was  much  discussion  because  the  Prophet  firat  mar- 
ried his  young  cousin  Zainib  to  bis  adopted  sent  Zaid,  and  after- 
wards, "when  Zaid  had  accompliahed  his  want  of  her,''  Uio 
Prophet  took  ht-r  and  married  hor — but,  as  tlio  inspired  liook 
makes  clear,  only  in  order  to  show  the  difference  in-twceu  ilti 
adopted  and  a  real  son.  ''We  f^ve  hrr  to  .vou  as  a  wife,  ao  thnt 
there  should  bo  no  diHicuily  for  tbo  bclii'vors  in  respect  of  tho 
wives  of  their  adopted  sons,  when  they  have  accomplished  their 
want  of  tbein,  and  Allah's  eornnumd  shall  bo  performed."  Yet 
surely  a  simple  statement  in  the  Koran  should  Inivc  sutliecd  with- 
out this  excessively  i>ractical  demonstration.  There  was,  more- 
over, 11  mutiny  in  the  barem  on  account  of  the  undue  favours 
shown  by  tlie  Prophet  to  an  EgA-ptian  concubine  who  had  homo 
him  a  boy,  a  hoy  for  whom  h<>  luid  a  groat  atfcctiun,  since  none 
of  Kadija's  sons  had  survived.  These  domestic  troubli-s  mingle 
inexlriejibly  with  our  imprcnsion  of  the  Prophet's  {jersonality. 
Ono  of  his  wives  wns  a  Jcwes,*,  Safiyya,  whom  he  had  married 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  in  which  her  busband  had  been 
enpturcd  and  executed.  lie  viewed  the  captured  wnmeti  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  she  found  favour  in  his  eyes  and  was  taken 
to  his  tent 

These  are  salient  facta  in  tliese  last  eleven  years  of  Muham- 
mad's career.  Becatiso  he,  too.  founded  a  great  religion,  tJiere 
are  those  who  write  of  this  evidently  lustful  and  rather  shifty 
leader  as  though  he  were  a  man  to  put  beside  Jesus  of  Xazaroth 
or  Gautama  or  Mani.  Ilut  it  is  snrely  manifest  that  he  was  a 
being  of  a  commoner  clay;  he  was  vain,  egotistical,  tyrannous, 
and  a  self-deceiver;  and  it  would  throw  all  our  history  out  of 
proportion  if,  out  of  an  insincere  deference  to  the  possible 
Moslom  reader,  we  were  to  present  bim  in  any  other  light. 
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^t,  unlcs*  wv  buliim-o  it,  (biu  insisUmcD  upon  his  vanity, 
ep'tiiun,  f)elf-(tec(^|)tiQn,  and  hot  desire  doefl  not  complete  tlie 
justice  of  the  caaet  We  roust  not  ewinp  ucrosa  from  tlie  repudia- 
ti.m  of  tlio  ftxtravftjraiit  preteoMODS  of  the  fnitliful  to  nn  equally 
extravu^iint  ooiidL'mnfitiun.  Can  •  man  who  bae  no  ^ood  qiiali-  ' 
ticw  hnid  a  ffii-ndi  Because  tho#c  who  knew  Mulinmmtid  hwt 
believed  in  bim  most.  Kadija  for  all  her  davs  bolievcd  in  him 
—but  fibe  mav  havo  been  a  fond  woman.  Abu  Bokr  is  a  better 
wttiinSR,  and  lie  never  wavered  in  hia  devotion.  Abu  Bekr  he~ 
lioved  in  the  Prophet,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  aiiyono  wh'j  rends 
the  history  of  thew  times  not  to  believe  in  Abii  Bekr.  Ali 
again  risked  bis  life  for  the  Prophet  in  hia  darkest  days, 
itubanimad  was  no  impostor,  at  any  rate,  though  at  times  his 
vanity  made  him  behave  as  though  Allah  waa  nt  his  beek  and 
call,  and  us  if  liis  thoughts  were  necesiiarily  God's  thou^btit. 
And  if  his  bloodalained  passion  with  Satiyya  ttxa&zes  and  dis- 

Sists  our  modem  minds,  his  love  for  little  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
ftry  the  Eg_vptian,  and  hia  passionate  jrricf  when  the  child 
died,  reinstate  him  in  the  fellowBhip  of  all  those  who  have 
known  love  an<l  loss. 

He  smoothed  the  earth  over  tlie  little  grave  with  bta  own 
hands.  "This  cases  the  aHHetcd  heart,"  ho  sjiid.  "Thoiifth  it 
neither  profits  nor  injures  the  dead,  yet  it  is  a  comfort  to  the 
living." 

But  the  personfti  quality  of  Muhammad  is  one  thing  and  the 

iuality  of  Islam,  the  religion  be  founded,  is  quito  another, 
luh&mraad  was  not  pitted  against  Jesus  or  Mani,  and  bis  rela- 
tive stature  ia  only  a  very  secondary  question  for  us;  it  is  Islam 
which  was  pitted  against  the  eornipted  Christianity  of  the 
seventh  oentiirv  and  against  the  decaying  tradition  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Magi  with  which  tlie  historiun  bus  the  greater  concern. 
And  whether  it  was  through  its  Prophet  or  whether  it  was  in 
apite  of  its  Prophet,  and  tlirougb  certain  accidents  in  its  ori- 
gin and  certain  qualities  of  the  desert  from  which  it  sprang, 
there  can  Ite  no  denying  that  Islam  posseeaea  many  fine  andi 
noble  attributes.  It  is  not  always  through  sublime  persona 
that  great  things  come  into  human  life.  It  is  tlio  folly  of  the 
simple  disciple  which  demands  miraculous  frippery  on  the 
majesty  of  trtith  and  immaculate  conceptions  for  righteousness. 
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Mwca.  Ill-  iiiiide  ihvu  u  grvHt  serniuii  to  liU  people  of  whioh 
the  tradition  is  as  follows.  There  are,  of  course,  disputes  ae 
to  the  authi-uticit.T  uf  the  word«,  hut  there  c«Q  be  uo  dispute 
ibat  the  world  of  Islam,  «  world  still  of  Uiree  hundred  mil- 
lion people,  rcccivoe  ihcin  lo  this  day  as  its  rule  of  life,  and  to 
K  pent  exteut  observer  it.  The  render  will  note  thai  the  tirrtt 
paragraph  sweeps  away  all  plunder  and  blood  feuds  among  tbo 
followers  of  islam.  The  last  miikuH  tlie  bvlieviuj*  Negro  the 
c(jual  of  the  Caliph.  They  may  not  l>o  sublime  wonls,  as  cer- 
tain utterauces  of  Jeuus  of  Nazareth  are  liublime;  but  they  es- 
tablished in  (he  world  u  groat  tradition  of  dignified  fitir  dealing, 
they  breathe  a  spirit  of  generosity,  and  they  are  bumau  and 
workable.  They  created  a  society  more  free  from  widesprcud 
cnielty  and  social  oppression  than  any  society-  bad  ever  been 
in  the  world  before. 

''Ye  people:  Hearken  to  my  words;  for  1  know  not  whether, 
after  this  year,  I  shall  ever  bo  amongst  you  here  again.  Vour 
lives  and  property  are  »acred  and  inviolable  amongst  one 
another  until  the  end  of  time. 

''The  Lord  bath  ordained  to  every  man  tlie  share  of  his  \n- 
heritanee;  a  testament  la  not  lawful  to  tlie  prejudice  of  heirs. 

"The  child  beloiigeth  to  the  pareul ;  and  the  violator  of  wed- 
lock shall   be  stoned. 

"Whoever  clfiiinrth  falsoly  another  for  his  father,  or  another 
for  his  master,  the  curse  of  God  and  the  angels  and  of  all  man- 
kind shall  rest  upon  htm. 

"Vo  peoplel  Ye  have  rlgbla  demandable  of  your  wives.,  »nA 
they  have  rights  dEnuandnble  of  you.  I'lton  them  it  is  inciuii- 
bcnt  not  to  violate-  their  conjugal  faith  uor  commit  any  ucl 
of  open  impropriety:  which  things  if  they  do,  ye  have  nutliority 
to  shut  them  up  in  separate  aparlnienta  and  to  beat  them  witb 
stripes,  yet  not  severely.  But  if  they  refrain  therefrom,  clollio 
them  and  fevd  thmi  suitably.  And  treiit  your  wumeii  well,  for 
they  are  with  you  as  captives  and  prisoners;  they  have  not 
power  over  anything  as  regards  thenisolvee.  And  ye  have  verily 
taken  tbem  on  the  security  of  Ood,  and  have  made  their  persons 
lawful  unto  you  by  the  words  of  God. 

"And  ymir  xlaves,  »-o  that  yo  feed  tbein  with  sucli  food  as 
ye  eat  yourselves,  and  clothe  than  with  the  stuff  ye  wear.    And 
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if  they  commit  a  fault  wbich  yo  are  imt  inclinecl  to  forgive, 
ibeii  sell  tJiera,  for  tho^v  are  tlic  sen-anw  of  tlw  l#or(l,  and  are 
Dot  to  be  tormented. 

"Ye  pwple!  hearken  to  my  «pec«[i  and  comprebend  the  same. 
Know  that  every  Moelem  is  tbe  bro'hpr  of  every  other  Moslem. 
All  of  you  are  ou  the  same  ctgiiality," 

Tbis  insUteiice  upon  kindliness  and  considemtiou  in  tho  daily 
life  ie  one  of  the  main  virtues  of  lalam,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  KquuUy  important  i»  tho  u  ileum  prom  ii>in);  monothciami 
void  of  any  .lewisb  exclnsivene^ifl,  which  i»  HUHtaineil  hy  the 
Koran.  labim  from  the  outset  was  fairly  proof  against  the 
thcologicft I  elalfiinitions  tlmt  have  perplexed  and  divided  Chris- 
tianity nml  Binothered  the  spirit  of  .Tveus.  And  its  third  Btmrca 
of  itren^h  ha»  bwii  in  tlic  meticuloni*  prc^oriptinn  of  mothoda 
of  praynr  and  worship,  and  itn  olenr  statement  of  tho  limited 
and  conventional  siii^iiticance  of  tho  imi»rtaneo  ascribed  to 
Mecca.  AM  .tacriiiee  was  barred  to  tho  faithful ;  no  loopboie 
was  left  for  the  sacrificial  priest  of  the  old  dispensation  to  coma 
bat'k  info  the  new  faith.  It  was  iint  simply  a  new  faith,  n  purely 
prophntic  n'lipion.  an  tho  religion  of  Jcmis  was  in  the  time 
of  •leeuM,  or  the  religinn  of  Oautama  in  the  lifetime  of  Qautama, 
but  it  waa  so  stated  as  to  remain  so.  Islam  to  this  day  baa 
learned  doetors,  tearhers,  and  preachers;  hut  it  has  no  priesta. 

It  WB»  full  of  the  spirit  nf  kindlinpss,  penerosiiy,  and  broth- 
erhood; it  was  a  simple  and  nnderstandahle  religion;  it  was  in- 
stinet  with  the  ebivalrous  nentiment  of  the  desert;  and  it  mode] 
its  appeal  etraigbt  to  the  commonest  instincts  in  the  composi- 
tion of  ordinary  men.  Againat  it  were  pitted  Judaism,  wnieh 
lia<t  made  a  racial  hoard  of  God:  Christianity  talking  and 
preaching  endlessly  now  of  trinities,  doctrines,  and  horesiea 
so  ordinary  man  could  make  head  or  tail  of;  and  Mazdaiam, 
the  cult  of  tho  Zoroastrian  Magi,  who  bad  inspired  tho  rnicifixi 
ion  of  Mani.  The  bulk  of  (he  people  to  whom  the  cbnllcnge  ot* 
Islam  came  did  not  tronble  very  much  whether  Muhammad ' 
waa  lustful  or  not,  or  whether  he  had  done  eome  shifty  and 
questionable  things;  what  appealed  to  them  was  that  this  God, 
Allah,  be  preached,  was  by  the  test  of  the  oonscience  in  their 
hearts  n  God  of  ri^btpousness,  and  ibnt  the  boneat  acceptance 
of  his  doctrine  and  method  opened  the  door  wide  in  a  world  of 
uncertainty,  treachery,  and  intolerable  divisions  to  a  great  and 
increasing  brotherhood  of  trustworthy  men  on  earth,  and  to  a] 
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paradite  oot  of  p«rpetiia)  exercises  in  praise  and  worship,  ia 
which  saints,  prioetK,  and  atiomtcd  kings  were  still  (o  tiuvv 
tho  upper  plnces,  but  of  e<iiiiil  fellaw»Iiip  niid  aiiiiple  and  under- 
standable delights  sticb  as  their  souls  craved  for.  Witiiout  any 
amtiiguouB  symbolism,  without  any  darkening  of  alcari  or  chant- 
ing iif  priests,  &[iihamni!id  had  brought  home  thoeo  attraetivo 
doctriutw  to  the  huartv  of  uaukiud. 


The  true  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Islam  was  not  HttbAin* 
mad,  but  his  close  friirnd  and  supporter,  Abu  IJckr.  There  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  if  Muhammad  was  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion of  primitive  Islam,  Abu  ikJir  was  its  couscienoo  and  it« 
will,  luroughout  their  liie  together  it  was  Muluimmad  who 
said  the  thing,  but  it  was  Abu  Bekr  who  believed  the  thing. 
\Vben  Midiammad  wavered,  Abu  Ilekr  sustaiued  him.  Abu 
bekr  was  a  man  without  doubts,  his  beliefs  cut  down  to  acta 
cleanly  as  a  sharp  kuife  euta.  We  may  feol  sure  that  Abu 
fiekr  would  never  have  temporized  about  the  minor  gods  of 
Mecca,  or  needed  inspirations  from  Allah  to  explain  his  private 
life.  When  In  tlio  eleventh  year  of  the  Ilegira  (G33)  the 
Prophet  sickened  of  a  fe^'er  and  died,  it  was  Abu  llekr  who 
succeeded  him  as  Caliph  and  lejidcr  of  the  people  (Kalifn  = 
Suweseor),  and  it  was  the  undinching  conlidi'itce  iif  Abu  Bekr 
in  the  righteinisncsB  of  Allah  which  prevented  a  split  between 
Medina  und  Mecca,  which  stamped  down  a  widespread  Insur- 
rection  of  the  Bedouiu  against  taxation  for  tho  common  cautte, 
and  curried  out  a  great  plundering  raid  into  Syria  that  the 
dead  Prophet  had  projected.  And  then  Abu  Hckr,  with  that 
faith  which  moves  mountains,  set  himself  simply  and  unety 
to  organise  the  subjugation  of  tiic  whole  world  to  Allah — with 
little  armies  of  3,000  or  4,000  Arabs — according  to  thoao  let- 
ters the  Prophet  had  written  from  Medina  in  628  to  all  the 
motiarchs  of  the  world. 

And  tho  attempt  came  near  to  succeeding.  Had  there  been 
in  Islam  a  score  of  men,  younger  men  to  carr>'  ou  hie  work, 
of  Abu  lickr's  quality,  it  would  certainly  have  succeeded.  It 
came  near  to  succeediiig  because  Arabia  was  now  u  centre  of 
faith  and  will,  and  because  nowhere  else  In  the  world  until 
China  was  rcucliod,  unless  it  wus  upon  the  ateppea  of  Russia 
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or  Turkestan,  was  (here  iinotlier  cominiinity  of  freo^pirited 
men  witli  aoy  power  of  belief  in  their  nilem  and  leaden).  Th© 
head  of  the  Kyuunino  Empire,  IIcrticUii»,  tbo  conqueror  of 
Chosroes  II,  waft  pout  liis  prime  aad  auffering  from  droiwy, 
and  hio  empire  wna  cxIiuiiMtod  hy  Iho  long  I'ersiiui  war.     iior 
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had  ho  ut  any  time  dioplnyed  aueh  excoptionai  ability  aa  the 
new  occasion  demanded.  The  molley  of  people  under  his  rule 
knew  little  of  him  niid  cared  httiit.  Perxia  was  at  the  Inwest^ 
depths  of  monarchiiit  dqrrftdatinn,  the  pBrrietde  Kavadh  U 
had  died  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  and  a  BcriM  of  dynat- 
tic  intrifnif'!*  oi"!  mmanlie  murders  enlivened  the  palaee  but 
noakcned  tJic  country.    Tbo  war  botwcuu  I'eriiia  and  the  liyzou- 
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titH>  Empire  was  <>uly  formally  (wuoluded  uIkhiI  llif  (imo  of 
tlic  Iicgiitiiiti^  111'  Aim  livkr's  nil*!.  Itoth  sidc-s  had  made  fijeat 
11.40  of  Arab  auxiliaries;  over  Hyr't*  »  numlier  of  ton-nft  and 
sottlcineiita  of  Cbrietiunized  Arabs  were  scattered  who  profeiwed 
A  bmsclesg  loyally  to  Con^tutitiiiople;  Ihu  Pcr^iuD  ntarcbm  be- 
tween Mcttojfolamia  and  the  desert  v/t-re  under  the  mntrol  of 
an  Anih  rrilmtiiry  priiK-e,  wliotw  vaplljil  was  Ht  llira.  Arab 
iDfl»eno«  was  strung  in  siieh  citios  iiii  Unma^oim,  where  Cliri.ttinu 
Arab  geiitlunien  would  read  and  recite  the  late§t  poetry  from  the 
desert  competitor*.  There  was  thus  a  greut  nnmunt  of  easily 
asaimilahle  miiterial  ready  at  hand  for  Islam. 

And  the  military  eampaigiia  that  now  began  were  among  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  world's  hiatory.  Arabia  had  suddenly 
become  a  garden  of  fine  men.  The  name  of  Kbalid  standa  out 
AS  (ho  hrij^hteat  star  in  a  conHlellatii'u  of  able  and  devoted 
Moslem  generals.  Whenever  he  commanded  he  waa  victorious, 
and  when  the  jealotisy  of  the  second  Caliph,  Omar,  degraded  him 
unjustly  and  inexouHahly,*  lie  made  no  ado,  but  aor^-ed  Allah 
cheerfully  and  well  as  a  subordinate  to  thoM>  over  whom  he 
had  niled.  We  cannot  trace  the  atory  of  this  warfare  here; 
the  Arab  armies  siruek  simultaneously  at  Byzantine  Syria  and 
the  Persian  frontier  city  of  Hira,  and  e\"erywhere  they  offered 
a  choice  of  tliree  alternatives;  either  pay  tribute,  or  confess 
the  true  God  and  join  us,  or  die.  They  cncotiatcred  armies, 
large  and  diiwiplinod  hut  spiritless  ennie»,  and  defeated  them. 
And  nowhere  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  popular  resistance. 
The  people  of  tlie  populous  irrigation  lands  of  Mempotamia 
eared  not  a  jot  whether  they  paid  taxes  to  Uyzantium  or  IVrsep- 
olis  or  to  Medina:  and  of  the  two,  Arabs  or  Periiian  rourt,  the 
Arabs,  the  Arabs  of  the  great  years,  were  manifestly  the  cleaner 
people,  more  just  and  more  merciful.  The  Christian  Arabs 
joined  the  invaders  very  readily  and  so  did  many  Jews.  Just 
as  in  the  west.  sf>  now  in  the  east,  an  invasion  became  a  social 
revolution.  But  here  it  was  also  a  religious  revolution  with  a 
new  and  distinotivo  mental  vitality. 

It  was  Khalid  who  foop^it  the  decisive  battle  (634)  with  the 
army  of  Ileracliiis  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk,  a  tributary 
of  tiie   Jordan.     The  legions,   as  over,   were   without   proper 

■  8nt  8^hurt2.  In  n^lmolt's  tliilory  of  Ihn  Worlil.  »rni  Ihnt  th«  private 
lift  of  th«  eallant  Khalid  wu  s  Mandar  to  the  faitliful.  He  eomroittcd 
■dutt«rr,  a  leriaua  offMico  ia  ■<  world  of  polygam}-. 
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envalry ;  for  iMJVcn  centuries  the  (^boai  of  did  0ra8i«ii9  had  huuiitcd 
thu  cunt  in  vuiii;  the  ini[K-risl  armies  relied  upon  Cbristian 
Arab  iiixiliarie^,  and  th«»o  d(.>KiTtL<d  to  tlicr  Moslems  as  the 
armim  joined  iasuc.  A  great  parade  of  priests,  sacred  banners, 
pictures,  and  huly  rulics  wits  mndo  by  tho  ByKantino  hoHt,  and 
it  was  fiirtber  siislaiiK^  by  thi*  oliaiiting  of  monks.  But.  tbere 
was  DO  tuufiii;  in  lliu  rcltcs  and  Httlo  conviction  about  the  chant- 
ing. On  the  Arab  side  of  the  oniirs  anti  sheiks  burnngued  the 
troop,  and  after  the  ancient  Arab  fashion  the  shrill  voices  of 
woincu  in  tho  rcnr  cno(^iiir«{;ed  Iboir  men.  Tho  Moslem  ranks 
were  full  of  hclipvers  Iwforc  whom  aboiie,  victory  or  paradise. 
Th©  bottle  WHB  never  in  doubt  after  tho  defection  of  tho  irn^fn- 
lar  cavalry.  An  attempt  to  retreat  dissolved  into  a  rout  and 
becOQM)  a  masjtaero.  The  Byzantine  army  had  foupht  with  ila 
back  to  tho  river,  which  was  prpseutly  choked  with  its  dead. 

Thereafter  Heraclius  slowly  relinquished  all  Syria,  which 
ho  had  so  lately  won  back  from  the  Persians,  to  bis  new  an- 
tagDaists.  Damascus  soon  fell,  and  a  year  later  the  Moslems 
entered  Antiocli.  For  a  timt-  the>-  had  to  abandon  it  apiin  to 
a  last  effort  from  Oonetantinople,  but  they  re-entered  it  for 
good  under  Kbalid. 

Mefinwhile  on  the  easlem  front,  after  a  swift  initial  success 
which  ftave  them  Hira,  the  Persian  resistance  stifFcnod.  The 
dynnslic  stnifrj;!*'  bad  ended  at  last  in  the  coming  of  a  king  of 
kings,  and  a  general  of  ability  had  been  found  in  Rustam. 
Ho  pivo  battle  at  Kadessia  (837).  His  anny  was  just  such 
anoth(*r  compoeito  host  as  Darius  had  led  into  Thrace  or  Alex- 
ander defeated  at  Isitus;  it  was  a  medley  of  IcvicA.  He  had 
thirty^three  war  elephants,  and  he  sat  on  a  golden  throne  upon 
a  raised  platform  behind  the  Persian  ranka,  surveying  tho 
battle,  which  throne  will  remind  the  reader  of  Herodotus,  the 
HelleftponI,  and  Salamis  more  than  a  thousand  years  before. 
Tho  buttle  lasted  three  dtiys;  each  day  the  Arabs  attacked  and 
the  Persian  host  held  ita  cround  nntil  nightfall  caller!  a  truce. 
On  the  third  day  the  Ambs  nTcived  reinforcements,  and  to- 
vtrda  the  evening  the  Persians  attempted  to  bring  the  strug- 
gle to  an  end  by  a  char^  of  elephants.  At  first  tho  huge 
beti«ts  carried  all  liefore  (hem:  then  one  was  wounded  puin- 
fiilly  and  became  uncnnirolhihle.  nixhing  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  armies.  Its  panic  alfecied  the  others,  and  fop  a 
time  both  armies  remained  dmnbfoundcd  in  the  red  light  of 
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suDset,  watching  the  frftiitic  cfTorta  of  tb«tie  grtiy,  squealing 
nioimtert  to  i.>«cm[>c  from  tlie  toruieutiug  utaases  of  anued  lueu 
thai  hemmed  them  in.  It  wus  hy  the  menMt  chance  that  at 
laM  tbvy  hfiiii  thn>U);li  thu  Pcrsimi  mid  not  ihroof^  the  Arab 
array,  and  that  it  was  the  Arabs  who  were  able  to  charfte  home 
upon  tho  renultiDg  confusion,  The  twilight  darkened  to  night, 
hut  this  time  the  armiee  did  not  sopnratn.  All  through  the 
night  the  Arahs  smolo  in  the  nume  of  Allah,  and  proved  upon 
ihe  shattered  and  rvtreatinf;  IVn<ittn8.  iMwn  broke  upon  the 
vestiges  of  Rustam'a  army  in  ftif^ht  far  beyond  the  litter  of  the 
battlefield.  Its  path  was  marked  by  sc^tlerod  wenpons  and  war 
nintprial,  abandoned  transport,  and  tho  dead  and  dyinf;.  The 
platform  and  the  golden  ihroiio  were  broken  down,  and  Ruo- 
tam  Uy  dead  among  a  henp  of  dead  men.  .  .  . 

Already  in  634  Abu  Bckr  had  died  and  piven  place  to  Omar, 
the  Prophet's  hrotlier-in-law,  »a  Caliph ;  and  it  was  under  Omar 
(634-*tl3)  that  the  main  conquoats  of  the  Moslems  owrurred. 
The  r{v7iintiiie  Empire  was  pushed  out  of  Syria  itltogcther.  But 
at  the  Taurus  Mountains  the  Moslem  thrust  was  held.  Ar- 
menia wa»  overrun,  alt  Mc»oi>otamia  wus  conquered  and  Pcraiu 
beyond  tho  rivers.  Kp^pt  paesod  almost  passively  from  Qre^ 
to  Arab;  in  a  (vw  ycarM  the  Semitic  race,  in  the  uam^  of  Ood  and 
nil  Prophet,  had  recovered  nearly  all  the  dominiono  it  had 
lost  to  the  Aryan  Persians  a  thouHflnd  years  before.  Jerusalem 
fell  early,  making  a  treaty  without  ntandin^  siege,  and  so  the 
True  Cross  whioh  had  been  carried  off  hy  the  Persians  a  dozen 
years  Ijcforc,  and  vlaliomtely  rt-stored  hy  Roruclius.  [Hissed  once 
more  out  of  tite  nile  of  Christians.  But  it  waa  still  in  Christian 
hands:  the  Christians  were  to  be  tolerated,  paying  only  a  poll 
tax;  and  all  the  churches  and  all  the  relics  were  left  in  their 
posi^ession. 

Jerusalem  made  a  peculiar  condition  for  its  surrender.  The 
city  would  give  ilg«lf  only  to  tho  Caliph  Oroar  in  person. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  in  Medina  oi^ani/iuf^  armies  and  control- 
ling the  general  campaign.  He  came  to  Jerusalem  (638), 
and  the  manner  of  his  coining  shows  bow  swiftly  the  vigour 
and  simplicity  of  the  first  Moslem  onset  was  being  sapped  by 
success.  He  CAme  tho  six-hundred-mile  joumcy  with  only  one 
attendant ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  a  bag  of  barley,  an* 
other  of  dates,  a  water-skin,  and  a  wooden  platter  were  his  pro- 
vision for  the  journey.    He  wus  met  outside  the  city  by  his  chief 
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captains,  robed  splendidly  in  silks  and  with  richly  eapat^ 
iscmed  boreos.  At  tliis  amnzing  siglit  llio  old  mnn  was  overcome 
n-ith  ntgo.  He  slipped  down  from  his  siiddic,  Bcnbhlod  up 
dirt  and  atones  with  hie  bands,  and  polted  these  fine  guntlemen, 
Bhoutiag  hI)U8^  What  was  this  in><tiU  ?  What  did  this  finery 
uieanf  Where  were  bis  warriors?  Where  were  the  desert 
nion )  Ho  would  not  let  the««  popinjays  escort  hitn.  IIv  wont 
on  with  his  attendant,  and  the  smart  Emir«  rode  afar  off — 
well  out  of  range  of  his  ston«s.  Ho  mot  tbo  Patriarch  of 
Jenisaleni,  who  bad  apparently  takeu  over  the  city  from  its 
Byxantine  rulers,  alone.  With  the  Patriarch  he  (p)t  on  Tery 
well.  They  went  round  tlio  Holy  Places  tugctlier.  and  Omar, 
now  a  little  appeased,  made  sly  jokos  at  the  expense  of  hia 
too  inafrniticcnt  followers. 

Etpally  indicative  of  the  tendenclee  of  the  time  is  Omar^s 
letter  ordering  one  of  his  governors  who  had  built  himi>«If  a 
palace  at  Kufa,  to  demolisit  it  84^1111. 

"Tbey  tell  mo,"  bo  wrote,  "you  would  imitate  the  palaco  of 
Cboaroee.*  nnd  tliat  you  would  even  une  the  gatm  tlist  onw  were 
hi&  Will  you  also  have  guards  and  porters  at  those  gates,  as 
Chosroes  hudi  Will  ynu  keep  the  fniiliful  afar  oiF  end  <ieny 
audience  to  tlie  poor^  Would  you  depart  fnim  thu  custtnn  of 
our  Prophet,  nnd  Im  as  niHgniflcent  ii«  (liow  Persian  emperors, 
and  descend  to  hell  even  as  ihev  have  doue  I"  ' 
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§6 

Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  T  are  the  two  master  fici'rw  in  tlic  history 
of  Islam.  It  is  not  within  our  s«>iio  here  to  deecrilie  the  wars 
by  whieh  in  a  liundn-d  and  tweiily-tive  years  Ntiim  spread  it- 
self from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic  and  Spiiin,  and  from  Knsli- 
par  on  the  borders  of  China  to  I'piHT  Kjo'pt-  Two  majM  must 
suffice  to  show  the  limits  to  wbidi  the  vii.'orous  impulse  of  the 
new  fnitb  carried  the  A r;ili  idea  and  the  Anitiic  scripture*,  liefore 
worldlincss,  the  old  trading  and  phnid(>riiij;  spirit,  and  the 
glamour  of  tlio  silk  robe  had  completely  reem'ered  their  paralyi!' 
ing  sway  over  the  Arab  intelligence  and  will.  The  reader 
will  note  bow  the  great  tide  swept  over  the  footsteps  of  Vuan 
Chwang,  and  how  easily  in  Africa  the  ea^  conquests  of  tbo 

■At  CtMipliao. 

*Parap]inwH  from  Sclitirts  in  Hclnton'i  ffUtory  of  llm  WorU, 
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Tanttal*  vere  repented  in  the  reverse  direction.  And  if  the 
reader  entertaiua  any  delusions  about  a  fine  civilization,  either 
Pcreian,  Koman,  Uelleuie,  or  Eg^'ptiao,  beiii)^  submcrj^  by 
thia  flood,  the  sooner  ho  dismisEWs  Rucb  ideas  the  bettor.  Islam 
provailed  because  it  was  the  best  »ocia!  aud  [xiliticul  order  the 
timea  could  ofTer.  It  prevailed  because  ever^-wherc  it  found 
politicull;''  aputhctio  peoples,  robbed,  oppre«%d,  bullied,  uoed- 
ueated.  and  imorganiited,  and  it  found  selfish  and  unsouud  gov- 
crmiicnts  out  of  touch  with  any  pe^'plo  at  all.  It  was  the  broad- 
est, freshest,  and  clenneat  political  idea  that  had  yet  come  into 
actual  actifity  in  the  world,  and  it  offered  better  terms  than 
May  otlier  to  the  tiiasa  of  mankiml.  The  capitalistic  and  slave- 
holding  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  literature  and 
culture  and  social  tru<lition  of  Eurojie  had  altogether  decayed 
and  broken  down  before  Islam  arose;  ic  was  only  when  man- 
kind lot«t  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  its  roprcttentatives  that  Islam, 
too.  Ix'pftii  to  decay. 

Tlio  larf^T  part  of  ila  enerjnr  spent  itself  in  confluerinR 
and  assiiiiilntinf;  PerKia  and  Inrkestan;  its  most  vifroroiis 
thnieta  were  northwardly  from  Persia  and  wcstwardly  thruugli 
Kftj'pt.  IIikI  it  coiiwiJtnik-d  its  fir*l  vifjour  upon  the  llyzantine 
Kmpire,  there  can  bp  little  d'liibt  that  by  the  eiphth  century 
it  would  have  taken  Constantinople  and  come  throujjh  into 
Knropo  a«  easily  a»  it  n-achod  the  J'Bmiri*.  The  Cnliph  Mna- 
wiya,  it  IB  true,  beaietiod  tho  capital  for  seven  yoars  (672  to  678), 
and  Sutcimiin  in  717  and  71S:  but  the  prcsniru  was  not  sus- 
tained, and  for  three  or  four  centuries  longer  the  Byzantine 
Kmpire  fmnined  the  crazy  butwiirk  of  Europe.  In  the  newly 
Christianized  or  atill  pagan  Avars,  Bulgars,  Serbs,  Slavs,  and 
Saxons,  Islam  wimid  certainly  have  found  as  ready  converts  as 
it  did  in  the  Tnrkii  of  Central  Asia.  Aiid  though,  instrad 
of  insisting  upon  Coni^tnntinople,  it  first  camo  round  into  Ku' 
rope  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Africa  and  Spain,  it  was  only 
in  France,  at.  the  end  of  a  vast  line  of  communications  from 
Arabia,  that  it  encountered  a  power  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
arrrat  ita  advance. 

From  the  outitet  the  Bodonin  aristocrats  of  Mecca  dominated 
tlio  new  empire.  Ahu  Bekr.  the  fir»t  Cnliph,  was  in  an  informal 
shoutini;  way  elected  at  Medina,  and  so  were  Omar  I  and  0th- 
man.  tlie  thini  Culipb.  but  oil  lliree  wore  Jleccans  of  good 
family.     Tboy  wure  not  men  of  JUedina.     And  though  Abu 
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Bclcr  nnd  Omar  were  men  of  Ktsrk  simplicity  and  Hfi^Iiteousness 
Ottutifto  was  of  a  baser  quality,  a  man  quite  in  tliu  rein  of 
those  silk  rubes,  to  whom  conquest  was  not  coiiqueat  for  Allah 
biit  for  Arabia,  nnd  especially  for  Mpwft  in  Ariibia,  and  more 
particnlurly  for  himself  and  for  the  Mcccana  and  for  hi»  fam- 
ily, the  OniBvyads.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  who  stood  out 
for  bis  country  and  his  town  and  his  "peopla"  Ho  vas  no 
early  convert  as  hi»  two  prcdoccHSors  had  been;  ho  had  joined 
the  Prophet  for  rpaaona  of  policy  in  fair  givo  and  take.  With 
his  accession  the  Caliph  ccasca  to  bo  a  strnnso  man  of  6re  and 
wonder,  and  becomes  an  Oriental  monarch  like  many  Oriental 
monarchs  before  and  sinco,  a  fairly  good  monarch  by  Eastern 
Btandard.i  as  yot,  hut  nothing  more. 

The  rule  and  death  of  Othman  brought  out  the  consoqiicnceti 
of  Muhanimud's  weaknesses  as  clearly  as  the  lives  of  Abu  Bekr 
and  Omar  had  witnessed  to  the  divine  fire  in  his  teaching.  Mu- 
hammnd  had  tici'n  politic  at  times  when  Abu  Bt^r  would  havo 
been  firm,  and  the  new  element  of  aristocratic  fireedinees  that 
came  in  with  Othman  was  one  fruit  of  thoso  politic  momenlft. 
And  the  legacy  of  that  iftreleasly  compiled  harem  of  the  Prof^et, 
the  family  complications  and  jealousies  which  hud  lurked  in 
the  hnclserouiid  of  Moslein  BtTairs  dnrinp  the  rule  of  the  first 
two  Onliplis,  was  now  coming  out  into  the  liiiht  of  day.  Ali, 
who  wa«  the  nephew,  the  fidopted  son,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
iho  Prophet — he  was  tliP  Inisliand  of  the  Prophet's  daughter 
Fatima — ho  had  considered  himself  the  rightful  Caliph.  His 
elaima  formed  an  niulertow  to  the  resentment  of  Medina  and  of 
the  rival  families  of  Menca  againf-l  the  advancement  of  the 
Omayyads.  But  Ayeshn,  the  favourite  wife  of  tlie  Prophet,  had 
alwa^-9  been  jcaloua  of  Fatima  and  hostile  to  Ali.  She  sup- 
ported Othman,  .  .  .  Tho  splendid  opening  of  the  story  of 
Tslam  collapse:*  xuildenly  into  this  aqualid  dispute  and  bickering 
of  heirs  and  widovi-a. 

In  606  Othman,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  was  stoned  in  the 
streets  of  Medina  by  a  mob,  chased  to  hia  house,  and  murdered ; 
and  Ali  became  nt  last  Caliph,  only  to  ho  murdered  in  his  turn 
(661).  In  one  of  the  battles  in  this  civil  war,  Aycsha.  now  a 
gallant,  mischievous  old  lady,  distiiifruislied  herself  by  leadiuK 
A  charge,  mounted  on  a  camel.  She  was  taken  prisoner  and 
treated  well. 

While  the  armies  of  lel&m  were  advancinK  triumphantly^ 
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coiKjiiwr  of  tho  world,  tLia  aickticss  of  civil  war  siiioto  i 
head.  What  was  ibe  rule  of  Allah  iii  the-  world  to  Ayesha 
when  she  could  score  oS  the  detested  Fatlma,  and  whftt  liocd 
were  the  Omayyads  nnd  tho  pnrli^iins  of  Ali  likely  to  take  of 
tho  uuit.y  of  mankind  wheu  they  had  a  f^d  hot  ftiiid  of  this 
sort  to  entertain  tlietn,  widi  tho  oaliphutc  as  a  prizu  t  The  world 
of  Islam  vrae  rent  ia  twain  by  the  spites,  (^reed-s,  and  partisan 
siliiucss  of  a  handfid  of  moo  and  women  in  Medina.  That 
quarrel  still  lives.  To  this  day  one  main  division  of  the  M09- 
leiiiH,  the  Shiitcs,  maintain  the  hc-rcditury  ri^bt  of  Ali  to  be 
Caliph  aa  an  article  of  faith!  Thpy  prevail  in  Persia  and 
India.  But  an  equally  important  section,  the  Sunnitos,  with 
whom  it  is  diDicnll  for  a  disinter^ted  observer  not  to  ajcree, 
deny  this  peculiar  addendum  to  Muhumraad's  simple  creed. 
So  far  ns  wo  can  gather  iit  tliis  length  of  lime,  Ali  was  an  . 
oDtirely  commonplace  individual.  ^H 

To  watch  this  Mrhlsm  creeping  across  the  brave  bcgiiininita  of^^ 
Islam  is  like  watching  a  case  of  softouing  of  the  brain.     To 
ilio  coptoHs  lif'rntiiro  of  the  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  learn  how  Uasan,  the  son  of  Ali.  was  poisoned 
hy  bis  wife,  and  bow  Hu^ein.  his  brother,  was  kiUed.     We  do 
hut  name  them  bei-e  becnuse  they  still  afford  a  large  scetioa  of 
mankind  scope  for  sentimrntnl  partisanship  and  mutual   an- 
noyance.    They  nre  the  two  chief  Shiite  martyr.''.     Amidst  tho, 
cominp  and  Koinp  of  their  cimflicts  the  old  KuaW  at   Mowai 
wait  burnt  down,  and  naturally  there  began  endless  disputa- 
tion whether  it  should  be  rebuilt  in  exactly  its  ancient  form  orj 
on  n  much  Inrper  scale. 

In  this  and  the  precedine  sections  we  have  seen  ouw  more 
the  incvitnlilc  stntgple  of  this  newest  and  latest  unifying  im- 
pulse in  the  world's  affairs  against  tho  everyday  worldliness 
of  mankind,  and  we  have  seen  also  how  from  the  first  the  com-  ^ 
plicated  household  of  Muhammad  was  like  an  evil  legacy  toH 
the  new  faith.     But  as  this  history  now  degenerates  into  tho  ~ 
normal  crimes  and  intrigues  of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  the  stth  j 
dent  of  bistor>-  will  renliiio  u  third  fundamental  wc&knc«s  iufl 
the  world  reforms  of  Muhammad.    lie  was  an  illiterate  Arab,  ™ 
ignorant  of  history,  totally  ignontnt  of  all  tho  political  oxperi- 
CDces  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  almost  as  ignorant  of  th©  real 
history  of  Judca;  and  he  left  hia  followers  with  no  scheme  for 
a  stable  government  embodying  and  concentrating  the  general 
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will  of  iho  faitlifwl,  and  no  etloctivo  fono  to  express  the  vetj 
Tcnl  spirit  of  dtiiinicracv  (using  ihe  world  in  ita  modern  sen«o) 
that  pct'vudee  the  ewontint  teaching  of  Islam.  His  own  rnle 
was  tiiilin)it4>d  iiiitoc-rnrv,  and  nutocrntic  laliini  h&8  rcmainfid. 
Politically  Islam  was  not  an  advanoe,  l>\it  a  retrogresfiion  frnm 
thi-  trniiilinnii)  frtHHloms  and  riisNunjirv  Imw9  of  the  dewrt. 
The  breach  of  the  pilgrims'  truce  that  led  to  th<>  l>attle  of  Badr 
ift  tho  bltclcrat  mark  agaitist  iiirly  lalam.  Nominally  Allah 
is  it*  chief  niler — hut  practicallv  its  mafrter  has  always  Ix^eii 
whatever  mint  was  rigorous  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  snateh 
and  hold  the  ('aliphute — and,  subject  to  revolts  mid  fl--»»aB8iiiH- 
tions,  its  final  law  haa  heeii  (hat  man's  will. 

For  a  time,  after  tbo  dejith  of  Ali,  the  Oiuayyud  family  was 
in  the  ascaidant,  and  for  nearly  a  century  they  gave  rulera 
to  Islam. 

Tbo  Arab  historians  are  8o  occupied  with  the  dynnatio  tKjuab- 
bles  and  crimes  of  the  time,  that  it  is  diHicult  to  trace  the  ex- 
ternal history  of  tlie  period-  We  find  Moslem  shipping  upon 
the  seas  defeating  the  Byzantine  fleet  in  a  great  sea  6gbt  off 
the  coast  of  Lycia  (a.».  65r>),  hut  h«w  ibo  Moslems  acquired 
this  victorimig  fleet  thus  early  we  do  not  clearly  know.  It 
was  probably  chiefly  Bg^'plian.  For  some  years  Islam  cer- 
tainly controlled  tho  eiislem  Moditorranean,  and  in  603  and 
again  in  C72,  during  the  reign  of  Muawiya  (fl02-080),  the 
first  great  Omayyad  Caliph,  miido  two  sea  uKacks  upon  Con- 
stantinople. They  bad  to  be  sea  allaeks  beeause  Islam,  so  long 
as  it  was  under  Arab  rntc,  never  surmounted  the  barrier  of  the 
Taurus  Jlountains.  Duriiip  the  same  period  the  Moslems  were 
also  pressing  their  conquests  further  and  further  into  Cen- 
tral Asia.  While  Imliini  was  already  decaying  at  its  centre^ 
it  was  yet  making  great  hosts  of  new  adherents  and  awakon>- 
ing  a  new  spirit  among  tho  hitherto  divided  and  aimless 
Turkish  peoples,  Medina  was  no  longer  a  possible  centre  for 
i(«  vast  entcrprism  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  so  Damascus  became  the  nsual  capital  of  the  Omayyad 
Oaliuhfc  _       ' 

Ofiief  among  these,  as  for  a  time  tho  clouds  of  dynnatio  m- 
trigue  clear,  are  Abdal  Malik  (CS.V705)  and  Walid  I  (705- 
710),  under  whom  the  Omayyad  line  rose  to  tbo  climax  of  its 
flueeesees.  The  wesjlem  boundary  was  carried  to  the  Pyrenees, 
while  to  tbo  east  the  domains  of  the  Caliph  marched  with  Cbioa. 
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The  son  of 'Walid,  Suleiman  (7lS),  carried  out  a  second  Aeries 
of  tluiileni  attacks  upon  Con«tuutiuop)e  wliicli  his  father  had 
plaoned  and  proposed.  As  with  the  Cnliph  Muawiya  haU  a 
century  before,  the  approach  was  bjr  sea — for  Asia  Minor,  as 
we  have  ju«t  noted,  was  still  anconqucred — and  the  iliippiog 
was  drawn  chiefly  from  Egypt.  The  emperor,  a  usurper,  Leo 
the  Isaiirian,  diEplaycd  extraordinary  skill  and  uhatinacy  in 
the  defence;  lie  burnt  most  of  the  Moslem  shipping  in  a  bril- 
liant sortie,  cut  up  tho  troops  thoy  bad  landed  upon  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  after  a  campaijcn  in  Europe  of 
two  year*  (717-718),  a  winter  of  unexampled  sorority  com- 
pleti^  their  defeat. 

From  this  point  onward  the  glory  of  tlie  Omayyad  line  de- 
cays. The  first  tremendous  impuUo  of  Islam  was  now  spent 
There  was  no  further  expansion  and  a  manifest  decline  in 
religiou!)  zeal.  I-tlam  had  mudn  mitliijus  of  converttt,  and  had 
digested  those  millions  very  imperfectly.  Cities,  nations,  whole 
»ecU  and  races,  Arab  pagans,  Jews,  Christians,  ManichieanB, 
Zoroastrians,  Turanian  pagans  had  been  swallowed  up  into  this 
new  vast  empire  of  Muhammad's  successors.  It  has  bitbcrco 
been  the  common  characteristic  of  all  the  great  unifying  re- 
ligious initiators  of  the  world,  the  common  oversi^t>  that 
tboy  have  accepted  tho  moral  and  theological  ideals 
to  whidi  tlie  first  appeal  was  made,  as  though  they  were 
universal  ideals.  Muhammad's  appeal,  for  example,  was  to 
tho  truilitiinial  chivalry  and  underlying  monotheistic  feelings 
of  the  intoliigcnt  Arabs  of  his  time.  These  things  were  latent 
in  the  mind  and  cmscicnce  of  Mecca  and  Medina;  be  did  but 
call  them  forth.  Then,  as  the  new  teaching  spread  and  stereo- 
typed itself,  it  bad  to  work  ou  a  continually  more  uncongenial 
basis,  it  had  to  grow  in  soil  that  distorted  and  pen*erted  it. 
Its  solo  text-hook  was  the  Koran.  To  minds  untuned  to  tlto 
melodies  of  Arabic,  this  book  seemed  to  be,  as  it  seems  to  many 
European  minds  to-day,  a  mixture  of  fine-spirited  rhetoric 
with — to  put  it  plainly — formless  and  unintelligent  gabble. 
Countless  converts  missed  tho  real  thing  in  it  altogether.  To 
that  we  mnst  ascribe  the  readine^i  of  the  Persian  and  Indian 
sections  of  the  faith  to  join  the  Shiiio  schism  upon  a  quarrel  that 
they  conld  at  lesst  undcnrtand  atid  feel.  And  lo  the  same  at- 
tempt to  iU)uare  the  new  stuff  with  old  prepossessions  was  due 
such  extravagant  theology  as  presently  disputed  whether  tbe 
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Kortn  TM  and  nlways  had  been  co-exislenl  with  God.'  Wo 
ehouM  to  stupefied  bv  the  prepoKtcrousness  of  this  idea  if  wo 
did  Dot  recognize  in  it  itt  osoe  the  well-meanine  attempt  of 
some  Icnrnod  Christian  convert  to  Islaraise  bifl  belief  that  "la 
the  beginning  was  tlio  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  Qod,  and 
the  Word  was  God."  • 

Notio  of  the  gTCfit  nnifij-ing  religious  initiators  of  the  world 
hitherto  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  hy  any  underatanding 
of  the  vast  educational  ttiiV,  the  %-iii<I  work  of  lucid  and  varied 
exposition  and  intellectual  organization  involrcd  in  its  propo- 
sitions. They  all  present  the  s«m«  history  of  a  rapid  sprcsd- 
ing,  like  a  little  water  poured  over  a  great  area,  and  then  of  a 
superficiality  and  corruption. 

In  a  little  while  we  hear  sforiti  of  an  Omayyad  Caliph, 
Walid  II  ("43-741),  who  mocked  at  the  Koran,  ate  pork,  drank 
wine,  and  did  not  pray.  Those  slorice  may  hove  been  tnio  or 
they  may  have  been  circulated  for  political  reasona.  There 
b«^n  a  puritan  reaction  in  Mecca  and  Medina  against  the 
levity  and  luxurj-  of  Dama&cus.  Another  great  Aral)  family, 
the  Abbaa  family,  the  Abbasids,  a  thoroughly  wicked  line,  had 
long  been  scheming  for  power,  and  was  making  capital  out  of  . 
the  general  discontent.  The  feud  of  the  Omayyada  and  the 
Abbasids  was  older  than  Islam;  it  bad  been  going  on  before 
Muhammad  was  bom.  These  Abbasids  took  up  the  tradition 
of  the  Shiite  "martjTS,"  Ali  and  his  sons  Hasan  and  Husein, 
and  identified  thenisetrce  with  it,  Tho  banner  of  the  Omay- 
yada waa  white;  the  Abbasid  adopted  a  black  banner,  black  in 
mourning  for  Hasan  and  lluseiu,  black  because  black  is  more 
impreseivfl  than  any  colour;  moreover,  the  Abbasids  declared 
that  alt  the  Caliphs  after  Ali  were  usurpers.  In  740  they 
accomplished  a  carefully  prepared  revolution,  and  the  last  of 
the  Oinayyad  Caliphs  was  hunted  down  and  slain  in  Egypt. 
Abul  Aljbas  was  the  first  of  tho  Abbasid  Caliphs,  and  he  began 
his  reign  by  collecting  into  one  prison  every  living  male  of 
tho  Omayyad  line  upon  whom  he  could  lay  bands  and  catuing 
them  all  to  be  massacred.  Their  bodies,  it  is  said,  were  heaped 
togctber,  a  leathern  carpet  was  spread  over  them,  and  on  this 
grueeome  tahio  Abul  Abbas  and  hiu  councillors  feasted.  Hore- 
nrer,  the  tombs  of  the  Omay}'ad  Cttlipha  were  rified,  and  their 
bones  burnt  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.    So  (he 
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grievances  of  Ali  were  aveuged  at  last,  and  the  Omayyad  litn 
passed  out  o£  bUtorj". 

Thero  was,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  a  riAiii);  on  bobatf  of  tho 
OmajyodB  in  KboraiMin  whidi  was  asslstMl  by  the  C^iIimm 
Xlmperor.  > 

Hut  tho  descendaots  of  Ali  were  not  doetined  to  share  in 
this  triumph  fur  long.  The  Abassidfl  wore  edvoaturcra  and 
ntlers  of  an  older  Bchool  thnn  Islam.  Now  that  the  tradition 
of  .\H  liad  )U>r%-ed  iu  [mrjxiec,  tho  next  proceeding  of  the  new 
Caliph  was  to  Iniiit  down  and  slitughtor  the  surviving  members 
of  bis  family,  the  de^ctnidiints  of  AH  and  Fatima. 

Clearlv  tlie  old  traditions  of  Sassanid  Persia  and  of  Persia 
before  the  Greeks  were  returning  to  the  world.  With  tho 
accession  of  the  Abhasids  tho  control  of  the  aum  departed  from 
the  Caliph,  and  with  it  went  Sp«in  and  North  Africa,  in 
which,  under  an  Omayyiid  «ur\ivor  in  tho  form«r  case,  inde- 
pendent Moslem  states  now  arose.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
Islam  shifted  across  tho  de«ert  fmm  Damnicus  to  Mesopotamia. 
Mansur,  the  succosnor  of  Abul  Abbas,  built  himself  a  new  cap- 
ital at  Ilagdad  near  tht.-  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  the  fonnor  Sitniianid 
capital.  Turks  and  Persinna  as  well  as  Arabs  became  Emire, 
and  tho  army  was  reorgianized  upon  Sassanid  Hnc^.  Medina 
and  Mett'tt  were  now  only  of  importance  as  pitgrimaRe  cen- 
tres, to  which  the  faithful  turned  to  pray.  But  bccauwj  it  waa 
a  fine  lau^iage,  and  because  it  was  the  lungungo  of  the  Koran, 
Arabic  continued  to  spread  nntil  presently  it  had  replaced 
Greek  and  become  the  language  of  educated  men  tbrooKttout 
the  wh'ile  M-isli'in  world. 

Of  tho  Abbasid  monarchs  after  Abul  Abbas  we  need  tell 
little  here.  A  bickering  wur  went  on  year  by  year  in  Asia 
Minor  in  which  neither  B^-zaotium  nor  Bagdad  made  any  per- 
manent giiins,  though  unco  or  twice  tho  Moslems  raided  ns  fnr 
as  the  Bnsphonis,  A  false  prophet  Mokanna,  who  said  he  was 
God,  had  a  brief  but  troublesome  career.  There  were  plots, 
there  were  insurrections;  they  lie  flat  and  colourless  now  in  the 
bistoHcA  like  deud  flowers  in  an  old  book.  One  other  Abbaud 
Oalipli  only  need  be  named,  and  that  quit©  as  mneh  for  his 
logeudary  as  for  his  real  importance,  Haroun-al-Rasehid  (786- 
809).     He  was  not  only  tho  Caliph  of  an  outwardly  prosper- 
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oua  empire  in  tbo  world  of  reality,  but  he  wita  aho  the  Caliph 
of  an  nndying  empire  in  the  dciitfaloM  world  of  fiction,  bo  was 
the  Hirouu-al-KaHchui  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Sir  Mark  Sykps  '  pives  nn  nccoiint  of  tho  reality  of  bis  em- 
pire from  which  we  will  quote  certain  paflsages.  He  s»y» :  "The 
Imperiul  Court  was  polished,  luxurious,  nnd  nnlimitedly 
wealthy;  the  capital,  Bngdud,  a  gigiintic  mercantile  city  8ur- 
roimdinp  a  hufie  ndminislrntive  fortrefs,  wherein  every  de- 
parrineiit  of  atnlf  had  a  properly  repfuliited  and  well-ordered 

iiuhlic  office;  where  schnola  and  coliegea  ahnimded ;  whither  phi- 
o«opher».  students,  doctors,  poets,  and  theolopians  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  civiliEed  plohc.  .  .  .  Tho  provincial  capitals 
wore  embellished  with  vast  public  buildings,  and  linked  to- 
gether by  an  effective  and  rapid  service  of  posts  and  caravans; 
tbe  frontiers  were  secure  and  well  i^rrisoned,  the  army  loyal, 
efficient,  and  bruve;  the  governors  and  ministers  bonest  and 
forbearing.  The  empire  stretched  with  eqnal  strenpth  and 
unimpaired  wnlrol  from  the  Cilician  gates  to  Aden,  and  from 
Egypt  to  Central  Asia.  Christians,  Pagnns,  Jews,  as  well  as 
Moslems,  were  employed  in  the  government  service.  Usurpers, 
relx'IIious  generals,  and  fnisc  prophets  seemed  to  have  vanislied 
from  the  Moslem  dominions.  Traific  and  wealth  had  taken 
the  place  of  revolution  and  famine.  .  ,  .  Pestilence  and  dis- 
ease were  met  by  Imperial  hospitals  and  government  physi- 
cians. .  ,  .  In  government  business  the  rougb-dnd-reody  meth- 
ods of  Arabian  administration  hud  given  place  to  a  complicated 
system  of  Divsns,  initiated  partly  from  the  Homan,  but  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Persian  system  of  government.  Posts,  Finance, 
Privy  Seal,  Crown  Lands,  .Justice,  and  Military  affairs  were 
eoeb  administered  by  separate  bureaux  in  tho  hands  of  min- 
isters and  otRcirtls ;  an  army  of  clerks,  scribes,  writers,  and  ac- 
countants swarmed  into  these  offices  and  gradually  swept  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  into  their  own  bnnd^  by  sepfl- 
rating  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  from  any  direct  inter- 
course with  his  subjects.  The  Im]ierial  Palace  and  the  entour- 
age were  efjuftlly  based  on  Roman  and  Persian  preoedents, 
nnnuchs,  closely  veiled  *harcm9'  of  women,  guards,  spies,  go- 
betweens,  jesters,  poets,  and  dwarfs  clustered  around  the  person 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  each,  in  bis  degree,  endeav- 
ouring to  gain  the  royal  favour  and  indirectly  distracting  tho 
'The  Catiph't  Lait  BcriUgt. 
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roytl  miiul  from  Hffaira  of  buainesa  and  stata  Metmwbile  the 
meicantile  trade  of  the  Kiut  poured  gold  into  Bagdad,  and  sup- 
plcmetited  the  otlier  ciionuous  stream  of  money  derived  from 
the  contributions  of  plundor  and  loot  deapntolied  to  tho  capital 
by  thu  coumiaiidi-rs  uf  tlio  vit^'lorioua  raiding  force*  which  har- 
ried Asia  Minor,  India,  and  Turkestan.  The  seemingly  unend- 
iiie  supply  of  Turkitih  8lave»  and  liyzjiutino  spvvio  added  to  the 
richneHA  of  the  revenues  of  Iruk,  and,  combined  with  the  vast 
commercial  traHic  of  which  Bagdad  was  tho  cvntrc,  produced 
a  large  and  ]>owerful  moni.yed  cIas»,  composed  of  tiic  sons  of 
l^cneratB,  officials,  landed  pr(>prietors,  royal  favouriteo,  mei^ 
ehantfl,  and  tho  like,  who  encouraged  tho  aria,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry  as  the  mood  took  them,  building  palacee 
for  tbcmsclvrs,  vying  with  each  other  in  tho  luxury  of  tJicir 
entertainments,  suborning  poets  to  sound  their  praiseo,  dabbling 
ill  philosophy,  supporting  various  schooU  of  thought,  endowing 
chanties,  and,  in  fact,  behaving  as  the  wealthy  have  always 
behaved  in  all  ages. 

"I  have  said  that  the  Aboaaid  Empire  in  tlie  da,v8  of  Haroun- 
al'Raschid  was  weak  and  feeble  to  a  degree,  and  perhaps  the 
reader  will  consider  this  a  foetid  proposition  when  bo  takes 
into  consideration  that  I  Iiave  described  the  Empire  as  orderly, 
the  administration  definite  and  svttled,  the  amiy  efficient,  and 
wealth  abundant.  The  reason  1  make  the  suggestion  is  lliat  the 
Abbasid  Empire  had  lost  touch  with  everytbing  original  and 
vital  ID  Islam,  and  was  eonstructed  entirely  by  tho  reunion  of 
the  fragments  of  the  empires  Islam  had  destroyed.  There  was 
nothing  ill  the  empire  which  ap]M»led  to  the  higher  inHtincts 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people;  tlie  holy  war  bad  degenerated  Into 
a  systematic  ac(]uisition  of  plunder.  The  Caliph  liad  become 
ft  luxurious  Emperor  or  King  of  Kings;  the  administratioo 
had  changixl  from  a  patriarchal  system  to  a  bureimcracy.  The 
wculthit-r  i'Uhws  were  rapidly  losing  all  faith  in  the  religion 
of  tlie  state;  speculative  philosophy  and  high  living  were  tak 
ing  the  place  of  Koranic  orthodoxy  and  Arabian  aimplicity. 
The  solitary  bond  which  could  have  held  the  empire  ti^lhiur, 
tho  stenmesa  and  pIainnt'A»  of  the  Motdein  faith,  woa  com 
pictely  neglected  by  both  the  Cahph  and  his  advisers.  . 
Haroon-al-Baschid  himself  was  a  winebibber,  and  his  palace  waa 
decorated  with  graven  images  of  birds  and  beasts  and  men.  . 

"For  a  moment  we  stand  amazed  ul  tho  grealneas  of  tlic  Ab- 
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basid  aominiou;  tJieii  suddenly  we  rculizo  lliut  it  is  but  as  a 
f^tr  busk  enclosing;  the  dust  and  aslies  of  dead  civilii^atlonii." 

Haroun-al-KoBcbid  died  in  809.  At  bis  death  biB  great  em- 
pire fell  immediately  into  civil  war  and  cunfu^ion,  and  ihv  next 
great  event  of  unuBual  importauce  in  this  ref|;ioii  of  the  world 
oomes  two  hundred  years  Inter  when  tho  Turks,  under  tbo  chiefs 
of  tbe  groat  family  of  the  Seljiiks,  poured  southward  otit  of 
Turkestan,  and  not  only  conquered  tbe  empire  of  Baj^ad,  but 
Asia  Minor  also.  Coming  from  the  north-eaat  as  tliey  did, 
they  were  able  u>  outflank  tho  groat  barrier  of  tbe  Taurus 
Hountaina,  which  had  hitherto  held  back  the  Moslems.  Tbey 
wore  still  much  the  same  people  as  those  of  whom  Yuan  Chwang 
frave  us  a  gUiiipsr-  four  hundred  ycarit  earlier,  hut  now  they  were 
Kfosloms,  and  Moslems  of  the  primitive  type,  men  whom  Ahu 
Itckr  would  have  welcomed  to  Islam.  They  caused  a  ^cat 
rerival  of  vi^iour  in  Islam,  and  they  turned  the  minds  of  the 
Ikloslcm  wnrld  onco  more  in  tho  direction  of  a  rclipious  war 
afcainst  Chvisteiidom.  For  there  had  l>pen  n  sort  of  truce  be- 
tween tbese  two  fj^oat  relifrions  after  the  cessation  of  tbe  Mos- 
lem advance  and  the  decline  of  tho  Omayyada.  Such  war- 
faro  as  had  pone  on  between  Christianity  and  Islam  had  been 
rather  bordeH>ii'kering  than  sustained  war.  It  became  only 
a  bitter  fanatical  struggle  again  in  the  elerenth  century. 
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But  before  we  go  on  to  tell  of  tho  Turks  and  the  Cnisadera, 
the  great  wars  that  began  bctwecm  Christendom  and  Islam, 
and  which  have  left  a  quite  inaane  intoleranoo  between  these 
great  systems  right  down  to  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  litllo  more  attention  to  the  intellectual  life  of  tho 
Arnhic-s peaking  world  which  was  now  spreading  more  and 
more  widely  over  tho  rc^ona  which  Hellenism  bad  once  dom- 
inated. For  some  generations  before  Muhammad,  the  Arab 
mind  bud  been,  as  it  were,  smouldering,  it  had  been  producing 
poetry  and  mucb  religious  discussion;  under  the  stimulus  of 
tbe  national  and  racial  succesdcs  it  presently  blazed  out  with  a 
brillinnco  second  only  to  that  of  the  Greeks  during  tbeir  beat 
period.  From  a  new  angle  and  with  a  fresh  vigour  it  took  up 
that  systematic  development  of  poaitiYe  knowledge  which  the 
Qreeks  had  begun  and  reliwjnisbed.     It  revived  tbe  hunua 
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punruit  of  wienco.  If  the  Greek  was  the  Jalher,  tlifrti  tho  Aral 
w««  the  foster-fatlicr  of  tlio  eciciiti&c  Diotbod  of  UcaliiiR  vritb 
reality,  tlmt  u  to  say,  by  absolute  frunknoaB,  tbo  utmost  aim- 
pliciity  of  statement  and  rxplanation,  exact  record,  and  ex- 
liBuativo  criticism.  Tlirougb  the  Arabs  it  was  and  nut  by  tbe 
].utiii  route  tbat  the  modern  world  received  tliat  gift  of  lif^t 
And  power. 

.  Their  oonquoatfl  brought  tlio  Arabs  into  contact  with  the 
Gret-k  literary  tradition,  not  at  iirat  directly,  but  tlir«ii|{h  lite 
Syrian  trunslatioiis  of  the  Un-ek  writers.  The  NcstoriaD  Chris- 
tians, the  Christiana  tn  the  east  of  nrlhodoiy,  seom  to  bare 
l>oca  much  more  intcIUgcut  and  uclivc-miudcd  tlian  the  court 
theologinng  of  Byzantium,  and  at  a  mtich  hif^ber  level  of  gen- 
eral ediioation  than  the  Liitin-speelvinR  Christian*  of  tbo  wot 
Tbcy  hdd  buon  t<)Iprar«'<I  durinj:  iln-  laitpr  days  of  the  Saaaattida, 
and  they  wcro  tolerated  by  lalam  until  tbo  ascendancy  of  the 
Turks  in  tlio  eleventh  ceutiirr.  Tlwy  bad  preserved  much  of 
the  Uelleoic  medical  science,  and  had  wan  addod  to  it.  In 
the  Omayyad  tiiuea  uio«t  ot  tbe  pbvAicians  in  tbo  Caliph's 
dominions  wore  Nostoriane,  and  no  doubt  many  learned  Xosto* 
rians  profetMcd  Islnm  without  any  serious  compunction  or  any 
great  change  in  their  work  and  tboughta.  They  had  preaorrcd 
much  of  Aristotle  both  in  Greek  and  in  Syrian  translations. 
Tlioy  liad  a  conaiderable  rnatliematical  literature.  'J'huir  t-quip- 
ment  makes  the  contomporary  resources  of  St.  Benedict  or 
CfldsiodoniB  seom  very  pitiful.  To  those  Ncaturian  tvacbers 
came  the  freel]  Arab  mind  out  of  the  desert,  keen  and  Curious, 
and  learnt  much  and  improved  upon  its  teacbiug. 

But  the  Ka'doriaiia  were  not  the  only  teachers  available  for 
t]ie  Arabs.  Throughont  all  (be  rich  cities  of  tbo  east  the  kindred 
Jevra  were  scattered  with  tbeir  own  distinctive  literature  and 
tll^ition,  and  the  Arab  and  the  .lewi»h  oiind  reacted  upon  one 
"iBOlJkw  to  a  common  benefit.  The  Arab  was  informed  and 
the  Jew  alinrpi^mHl  to  u  kocuer  edge.  The  Jews  have  never  been 
pCMlants  in  the  matter  of  tbeir  lun^iijn);  we  havu  already 
noted  tbat  a  thousand  years  before  Islam  they  spoke  Oreck 
in  Uelletiized  Alexandria,  and  now  oil  over  this  new  Moslem 
world  they  were  spiikinft  and  writii.g  Arabic.  Some  of  the 
greatest  of  Jewii^b  literatiiro  was  writtcti  in  Arabic,  the  re- 
ligious writings  of  AUimouidcs,  for  example.  Indeed,  it  is 
diiEicult  to  eay  in  the  case  of  this  Arabic  culture  where  the  jew 
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eada  and  tho  Arab  begina,  »u  iiuportiiiit  aiid  essential  were 
iU  Jewinh  factore. 

Moreover,  tlicro  wii«  u  third  smirce  of  mopiration,  moro 
parlk-itUrly  in  mntbemntical  ecience,  to  wliicli  at  present  it  i^ 
difficult  to  do  ju8ticf — Iiidin.  Thcrt'  can  be  little  d«iibt  that 
the  Arab  mind  during  ill  best  period  vas  in  efFective  contact 
iwith  Sanacrit  literature  and  with  Indian  ide4i)i,  and  that  it 
deriired  much  from  this  siiurce. 

Tho  disriiiRtive  activities  of  the  Arab  mind  were  already 
manifest  under  the  Omayyad^,  thoufi^h  it  was  during  the  Al- 
baaid  timi'  that  it  made  its  best  display.  Iliatory  is  the  be- 
ginning and  core  of  all  sound  philosophy  and  all  great  literature, 
and  tho  Ein^t  Ar»b  wiiters  of  distinction  wcrv  bi^turiuns,  biogra- 
phers, and  quasi -historical  poets.  Romantic  fiction  and  the 
short  story  followed  a*  a  reading  public  deircloped,  willing  to 
bo  amuaod.  And  a«  reading  ceased  to  be  a  Bpccial  accomplish' 
ment,  and  became  neces&ary  to  every  man  of  affairs  and  to  every 
youth  of  breiHling,  camu  tho  aynlemuttc  growth  of  an  educa- 
tional system  and  an  educational  literature.  By  lite  ninlli  and 
tenth  centuries  there  are  not  only  grammars,  but  great  lexi- 
cons, and  a  mass  of  philological  learning  in  Islam. 

And  n  cwitury  or  mo  in  advance  of  the  west,  there  grew  up 
in  the  Moslem  world  at  a  number  of  centres,  at  Baara,  at  Kufa, 
■t  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  at  Cordoba,  out  of  what  were  at  first 
religious  schools  dependent  upon  mosques,  a  seriea  of  great 
unlvcrsitiea.  Tho  light  of  tliecc  universities  shone  far  lioyoud 
tlie  Moslem  world,  and  drew  students  to  them  from  east  and 
west.  At  Cordoba  in  particular  there  wore  great  nuuilors  of 
Christian  stuflents,  and  the  influence  of  Arab  pbiloeophy  com- 
ing by  way  of  Spain  ntmn  the  univef^itics  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
North  Italy  and  upon  Western  European  thought  generally,  was 
very  considerable  indoi'd.  The  name  of  Averro«a  (Ibn-nislid) 
of  Cordoba  {112C-1198)  stands  out  as  that  of  tlie  culminating 
influence  of  Arab  philosophy  upon  Europonn  thought.  He 
dM'olopod  the  teaching*  of  Aristotle  upon  lines  that  made  • 
sharp  division  between  religious  and  aciontific  truth,  and  ao 
prepared  tho  way  for  tho  liberation  of  scientiflv  research  from 
the  theological  dogmatism  that  restrained  it  both  under  Chris- 
tianity and  under  Islam.  Another  great  name  is  thai  of  Avi- 
eenna  (Ihnslna),  the  I'rincc  of  Physicians  (980-1037),  who 
was  korD  at  the  other  end  oi  tluj  Arabic  world  at  Bokban^ 
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and  who  tnivvllod  in  KliornsaD.  .  .  .  The  book-copying  injii»- 
try  flourished  at  Alexandria,  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  iiaf^td, 
and  about  the  year  070  tliere  were  twentT-*cveD  free  schoola 
open  in  Cordoba  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

*'In  malhemBtios,"  any  Thatclier  and  SchwiJI,'  "the  Arabs 
huilt  on  the  foundationa  of  the  Greek  inalhematiciaiu.  The 
origin  of  the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  ie  obscura  Under 
Theodoric  the  Great,  Boelhiiia  made  use  of  eertnin  signs  which 
were  in  part  very  like  the  nine  digits  which  we  now  use.  One 
of  the  pupiU  of  GerWrt  also  used  signs  which  were  still  more 
like  ours,  hut  the  nero  was  unknown  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  invented  by  an  Arab  mathematician  named  Mu- 
bammad-Ihn-Musa,  who  also  was  the  first  to  uw  the  decimal 
notation,  and  who  pave  the  dibits  the  value  of  position.  In 
geometry  the  Arabs  did  not  add  much  lo  Kuclid,  but  algebra  is 
practically  their  creation;  alsA  they  developed  spherical  trigon- 

'ometry.  inventing  the  sine,  tangent,  and  cotangent.  In  physics 
th^  invented  the  pendulum,  and  produced  work  on  optica. 

(They  made  progress  in  the  Bcience  of  astronomy.  They  built 
several  observatories,  and  cnnstructed  many  astronomical  in- 
strumenta  which  are  still  in  u»e.  They  calculated  the  angle 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  was  undoubtedly  eonaidcrahle. 

"In  medicine  they  made  ereat  advancoa  over  the  work  of 
the  Qrecks.  They  studied  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  their 
maUria  meiiiea  was  practically  the  same  as  ours  to-day.  Many 
of  their  methods  of  treatment  are  still  in  nso  among  ns.  Their 
Burgeoiiit  understood  the  use  of  anssthetics,  and  performed 
some  of  the  mosl  difficult  operations  known.  At  the  time  when 
in  Europe  the  practice  of  medicine  was  forbidden  by  the  Church, 
rhich  expected  cures  to  be  effected  by  religious  ritea  per- 
formed by  the  clergy,  the  Arabs  had  a  real  science  of  medicine. 
In  chemialry  they  made  a  good  beginning.  They  discovered 
many  new  snhstaneoe,  such  as  ftlcoho!,'  potash,  nitrate  of  silver, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  .  .  .  lo 
manufactures  they  outdid  the  world  in  variety'  and  beauty  of'^ 
design  and  perfection  of  workmanship.    They  worked  in  alt  the 

'  A  Otneral  Bulorfi  of  Europe. 

■Atrohol  an  *'iiplrita  of  winn"  wax  known  to  Pliuj  (lOO  A.Dl).  Hm 
atti<1<'i>l  of  the  hUtory  nf  acieaee  ulioulil  ri>n«u1t  CamnoFU  Brovn's  Bittorf 
of  Chemittry  and  check  tlicac  iitatrBi«nt«  ia  Ibe  text. 
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motiila — gold,  silver,  copper,  broiixc,  iron,  nnd  «tcul.  In  textile 
fabrica  thev  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  made  glasH  aud 
pottery  of  the  itiicst  tjuAlity.  They  knew  the  secrete  of  dyeing;, 
and  thpy  mainifftcliired  piiper.  They  had  many  proceaaes  of 
dressiuf;  k-athcr,  and  tbt-ir  work  was  fiunous  throuKbout  Eu- 
rope. They  mndc  tinctures,  essences,  and  flyrup».  They  tnadu 
sugar  from  the  cane,  and  grew  many  fine  kinda  of  wine.  They 
prucliscd  fiinninf;  in  a  scientific  way.  and  hud  good  syrteins  of  ir- 
rigation. They  knew  the  value  of  fertilizers,  and  adapted  their 
erap«  to  the  qiuility  of  the  prfjund.  They  excelled  in  horli- 
culture,  knowing  how  to  graft  nnd  bow  to  produce  new  varie4i«s 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  They  introduced  into  the  wcat  many 
trees  and  plants  from  the  east,  and  wrote  scicntilic  treatises  on 
farming." 

One  item  in  tbia  account  must  be  underlined  bcre  bceauBc  of 
its  importance  in  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind,  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  This  liic  Arabs  eoem  to  have  learnt  from  the 
Chinese  by  way  of  Central  Asia.  The  'Europpan.i  nnniired  it 
from  the  Arabd^  Until  that  time  books  had  to  be  written  upon 
parchment  or  papynis.  and  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt 
Enrope  was  cut  off  from  the  papyrus  »upply.  Fntil  paper 
beiame  abundant,  the  art  of  printing  was  of  little  use,  and 
newspapers  nnd  popular  education  by  means  of  books  was  im- 
poesible.  This  was  probably  a  much  more  important  factor  in 
the  relative  backwardness  of  Europe  during  tlio  dark  ages 
than  bistorianB  seem  dispuaed  to  admit.  .  .  . 

And  all  this  mental  life  went  on  in  the  Moslem  world  in 
spite  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  political  disorder.  From 
first  to  Inst  the  Arabs  never  grappled  with  the  problem,  the  still 
unsolved  problem,  of  the  stable  progressive  .itate;  ever>-where 
their  form  of  government  was  absolutist  and  subject  to  tlic  con- 
vulsions, changes,  intrigties,  and  murders  that  have  always 
characterised  the  extrcmcr  forms  of  monarchy.  But  for  some 
centuries,  beneath  the  crimes  and  rivalries  of  courts  and  camps, 
the  spirit  of  Islam  did  preser\'e  a  certain  general  decency  and 
restraint  in  life;  tho  Byzantine  Empire  was  impniem  to  shat- 
ter this  civilization,  and  the  Turkish  danger  in  the  north-east 
gathered  strength  only  very  slowly.  Until  the  Turk  fell  npon 
it,  the  intellectual  life  of  Islam  continued.  Perhaps  it  secretly 
flattered  itself  that  it  would  always  be  able  to  go  on  in  spite 
of  tbo  thread  of  violence  and  unreason  in  its  political  direction. 
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Hitherto  in  all  countries  that  has  been  the  diaracteristie  atti- 
tude of  science  and  literature.  The  intellectual  man  haa  bera 
loth  to  come  to  grips  with  the  forcible  man.  He  has  generally 
been  something  of  a  courtier  and  time-aerrer.  Possibly  he  has 
never  yet  been  quite  sure  of  himself.  Hitherto  mrai  of  reason 
and  knowledge  have  never  had  the  assurance  and  courage  of  the 
religious  fanatic.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thery  have 
accumulated  settled  convictions  and  gathered  confidence  dur- 
ing the  last  few  centuries ;  they  have  slowly  found  a  means  to 
power  through  the  development  of  popular  education  and  pop- 
ular literature,  and  to-day  they  are  far  more  disposed  to  say 
things  plainly  and  to  claim  a  dominating  voice  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  human  affairs  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  the 
world's  history. 
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rnOM  AND  THE  CRUSADES 

§  1.  The  Western  World  at  its  Lov^  Ebh.  %  2.  The  FevdaX 
8y»tem.  %  3.  The  Franinsh  Kingdom  of  Ihe  Merovin^ans. 
%  4.  The  Chruiiianitation  of  Ihe  Wet^mt  Barbarians,  §  5. 
Charl'Mnaffne  becomes  Empt-ror  of  the  West.  §  6.  The  Per- 
itonality  of  Charhmogne.  §  7.  The  Frenth  and  the  Qertnans 
become  Distinct.  %  8.'  The  Normans,  the  Saracens,  the 
J?un£rarttirvc  and  Ute  Seljuk  Turks.  §  0.  Ilow  Consfanli- 
nopU  Appealed  lo  Rome.  .§  10.  The  Cnucuhs.  §  11.  The 
CruMdea  a  Test  of  Christianiti/.  §  12.  TA*  Emperor  Fred- 
erick  II.  §  13.  Df.fecU  and  lAmiiattons  of  the  Papacy, 
§  14.  ii  lAst  of  Leading  Popes. 

§1 

LET  ns  turn  aj^ia  now  from  this  intellectnul  r«DaacencL> 
in  tho  cradle  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  afFuirs 
of  the  W<^teni  world.  We  have  described  tlie  oomplnte 
ccuiioiDic,  i^uciai,  and  political  hreak-up  of  the  Hom&ii  impcriiil 
fiyatPiii  in  tho  west,  tho  confusion  and  darkness  that  followed  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  tho  stnigplcs  of  such  men 
na  CasHiodonM  to  keep  alij^hl  tho  flame  of  hninaii  leaminj;  umidst 
thette  windy  confusions.  For  a  time  it  wonid  he  idle  to  write 
of  stales  and  rulers.  Smaller  or  ^cutcr  iidvunturers  ?«\?jeA 
a  castle  or  a  countryside  and  niled  an  uncertain  area.  The 
Ttrit)»li  Islands,  for  instance,  were  split  up  amidst  a  mnltitudo 
of  rulers;  mimerou^  Keltic  chiefs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
and  Wales  and  Cornwall  fought  and  pro\-ailcd  over  and  suc- 
cumbed to  each  other;  tho  English  invadcr.'i  were  also  divided 
into  a  number  of  fluctuating  "kingdoms,"  Kent,  Weasex,  Essex, 
Sussex.  Mcrcia,  Norlhumbrin,  and  East  Auf^lia,  which  wer© 
constantly  at  war  with  one  anotlior.  So  it  was  over  moat  of 
tho  Western  world.  Here  a  bishop  would  be  the  monarch,  as 
Gregory  the  Great  was  in  Rome;  here  a  town  or  a  group  of 
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towns  would  be  under  the  rule  of  the  duke  or  prince  of  thb  at 
that.  Amidst  the  vast  ruins  of  the  cit^  of  Rome  half-inde- 
pendent families  of  quasi-noble  adventurers  and  their  retainers 
maintained  themselves.  The  Pope  kept  a  sort  of  genwal  pre- 
dominance there,  hut  he  was  sometimes  more  than  baJanced  by  a 
"Duke  of  Rome,"  The  great  arena  of  the  Colosseum  had  been 
made  into  a  privately-owned  castle,  and  so,  too,  had  the  vast  cii^ 
cular  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  the  adventurers  who 
had  possession  of  these  strongholds  and  their  partisans  waylaid 
each  other  and  fought  and  bickered  in  the  ruinous  streets  of 
the  once  imperial  city.  The  tomb  of  Hadrian  was  known  after 
the  days  of  Gr^ory  the  Great  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  Castle  of  the  Holy  Angel,  because  when  he  was  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  on  his  way  to  St.  Peter's  to  pray 
.against  &e  great  pestilence  which  was  devastating  the  city,  he 
bad  had  a  vision  of  a  great  angel  standing  over  the  dark  mass  of 
the  mausoleum  and  sheathing  a  sword,  and  be  had  known  then 
that  his  prayers  would  he  answered.  This  Castle  of  SL  Angelo 
played  a  very  important  part  in  Roman  affairs  during  t'nia 
age  of  disorder. 

Spain  was  in  much  the  same  state  of  political  fragmentation 
as  Italy  or  France  or  Britain;  and  in  Spain  the  old  feud  of 
Carthaginian  and  Roman  was  still  continued  in  the  bitter 
hostility  of  their  descendants  and  heirs,  the  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian. So  that  when  the  power  of  the  Caliph  had  swept  along 
the  North  African  coast  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  found 
in  the  Spanish  Jews  ready  helpers  in  its  invasion  of  Europe. 
A  Moslem  army  of  Arabs  and  of  Berbers,  the  nomadic  Hamitic 
people  of  the  African  desert  and  mountain  hinterland  who  had 
been  converted  to  Islam,  crossed  and  defeated  the  West  Qoths 
in  a  great  battle  in  711.  In  a  few  years  the  whole  country 
was  in  their  possession. 

In  720  Islam  had  reached  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  pushed 
round  their  eastern  end  into  Prance ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  faith  was  likely  to  subjugate  Gaul  as  easily  as  it  had 
subjugated  the  Spanish  peninsula.  But  presently  it  struck 
against  something  hard,  a  new  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  which 
had  been  consolidating  itself  for  some  two  centuries  in  &e 
Rhineland  and  North  France. 

Of  this  Prankish  kingdom,  the  precursor  of  France  and  Ger^ 
many,  which  formed  the  western  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
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tbe  faith  of  Mahammad,  aa  the  Byiuiutine  empire  beliiad  tlie 
Tiiiirii^  Motinfuinii  foniii'd  tlie  t'.isleru,  w«  iilml!  now  linvo 
mucL  to  tcH;  but  first  we  must  f^ve  some  accouut  of  tbo  new 
8,vst«ni  of  social  groupings  out  of  wbicli  it  uroae. 


§a 

It  is  necessary  that  tlie  reader  should  have  n  definite  iJen 
of  the  social  condition  of  western  Europe  in  the  ei|;litl)  cen- 
tury. It  woa  not  a  barbarUm.  Kaatcm  Kiirope  wns  still  bar^ 
baric  and  fiarage;  thinps  had  priprc-ssed  but  little  beyond  the 
Rtate  of  affairs  dutcribcd  by  GililHtn  in  hi!«  uceount  of  tliu  mission 
of  Priscus  10  Attila  (see  p^  485).  But  veeteni  Kuropo  was 
B  shattered  civilixution,  vrithout  law,  without  adiniiiiHtrution, 
with  roads  destroyed  and  education  disorganized,  but  still  with 
great  miiubers  of  people  with  eivilitcd  ideas  and  habits  and 
traditions.  It  wasi  a  time  nf  confusion,  of  brigandage,  of 
crimes  unpunislied  and  universal  insecurity.  It  is  very  iutor* 
eating  to  trace  how,  out  of  the  iiniveriinl  mel^e,  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  order  appeared.  In  a  modern  breakdown  there  wuuld 
probably  be  ihc  fiirmalion  of  local  vigilancw  societies,  which 
would  combine  and  ri'store  a  police  administration  and  a  rou^ly 
democratic  rule.  But  in  the  broken-down  weatorn  empire  of 
the  sixth,  !>evrnlh,  and  eighth  centtirir^s,  men's  ideas  turned 
rather  to  leaders  than  to  commitlces,  and  the  centres  about 
which  affairs  crysluliized  were  here  bartmric  chiefs,  hero  a 
Tigoroua  bishop  or  some  surviving  claimant  to  a  Roman  official 
pojilion,  herv  a  long-rceogliizcd  landowner  or  man  of  ancient 
family,  and  hereagnin  some  vigorous  usurper  of  power.  No 
solitsnr'  man  was  safe.  Ho  num  were  forced  to  link  themaelres 
with  otlters,  preferably  peoi>lo  stronger  than  themselves.  The 
lonely  man  choso  the  most  powerful  and  active  person  in  his 
district  and  Itocame  his  man.  The  freeman  or  the  weak  lordling 
of  a  petty  territory  linked  himself  to  some  more  powerful  lord. 
The  protection  of  that  lord  (or  the  danger  of  his  hostility)  bo- 
came  more  considerable  with  every  siicli  accession.  So  very 
rapidly  there  went  on  a  process  of  political  crystallization  in 
the  confused  and  lawless  sea  into  which  the  Westoru  Empire 
had  liquctied.  These  natural  associations  and  alliancea  of 
protector  and  subordinates  grew  very  rapidly  into  a  system, 
the  feudal  system,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in 
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the  social  stmcture  of  wery  £tiropcan  oommonity  west  of 
Uussia. 

Tlii«  proccAit  spcLtlily  took  on  ti^chiiicul  fonn«  nnd  laws  of  its 
own.  In  Bucli  a  comitry  as  Oaii]  it  wu»  alrvsdy  well  in  profrrOM 
in  tL«  days  erf  iiisecurily  befon-  the  liarbarian  tribes  broke  into 
tlie  empire  &a  conquerors.  Tlie  Franks  when  they  came  into 
Gaul  brought  with  ihem  aa  iiiatitulion,  which  we  have  already 
nntoil  in  the  case  of  the  JUaccdouiauB,  and  which  was  probably 
of  very  wido  diittrihiKiou  among  tlii^  Nordic  people,  tbc  gather- 
ing about  the  chief  or  war  king  of  a  body  of  young  men  of 
good  family,  the  companions  or  comittUus,  his  counts  or  cap- 
tains. It  we»  natural  in  the  caao  of  invading  peoples  that  the 
relations  of  a  weak  lord  to  a  strong;  lord  should  tako  on  the 
relation))  of  b  eount  to  his  king,  and  tiiat  a  conquering  chief 
should  divide  seized  and  oonfiscaled  estates  among  his  oom- 
panione.  From  the  side  of  the  di'cuying  empiro  there  came  to 
fcudaliiim  the  i<lea  of  the  grouping  for  mutual  protection  of  men 
and  estates;  from  the  Teutonic  side  rame  the  notions  of  knightly 
association,  devotion,  and  pemennl  serriee.  The  former  was 
the  economic  side  of  the  institution,  the  latter  the  chivalrous. 

The  anatogy  of  the  aggregation  of  feudal  groupings  with  crys- 
tatliKation  in  a  very  close  one.  Aa  the  historian  watehea  the 
whirling  and  eddying  confueion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
(uri<^  in  Western  Kuropc,  he  hogiiia  to  perceive  the  appearance 
nf  theae  pyramidal  growths  of  heads  and  snhordinates  and 
■ub«ubarai nates,  which  jVvstle  Qgaini<t  ono  another,  branch, 
dissolve  again,  or  coalesce.  '"We  use  the  term  'feudal  system' 
for  oonvcnit-noo  sake,  hut  with  a  degree  of  impropriety  if  it 
conveys  the  meaning  'systematic'  Feudalism'  in  it*  most  floui> 
ishing  age  was  anything  hut  systematic.  It  was  confusJou 
r(iuj;hly  organixed.  Qroat  divcrstiry  prevailed  everywhere,  and 
wo  should  not  he  aurprieed  to  find  some  different  fact  or  cualoiii 
in  ovcr>-  lordxhip.  Anglo-Norman  feudalism  attained  in  the 
etn'enlh  and  twelfth  centuries  a  logical  completeness  and  n 
unifoniiily  of  practice  which,  in  the  feudal  ago  proper,  can 
hardly  bo  found  eluewhero  through  8i>  largo  a  territory.  .  .  . 

"The  foundation  c£  the  feudal  relationship  proper  was  the  fief, 
which  wa»  usually  land,  but  might  ho  any  desirable  thing,  aa 
an  office,  a  revenue  in  money  or  kind,  the  rijjht  to  collwt  a 
loll,  or  operate  a  mill.  In  return  for  iho  tirf,  Iho  man  l>coamo 
the  vofnal  of  his  lord  ;  he  knelt  before  him,  and,  with  his  hands 
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I  lord's  biiii<)s,  promised  liitn  fealty  nnd  dcrvice.  .  .  . 
Tbe^tlKlbl  pcrfonuauco  of  all  tlio  duiiua  bo  bad  assuined  in 
boiiiagc  constituted  the  TaBsal'a  right  and  title  lo  his  fiof.  So 
long  as  they  were  fuiSllt'd.  he,  and  bis  heir  after  him.  held  tbo 
fief  na  bia  property,  practieally  aiid  in  relation  to  nl)  uiidor- 
t«uauta  as  if  ho  were  tbo  owiicr.    la  tbo  ceremony  of  bomagt; 


and  investiture,  which  Id  the  creative  contract  of  fciidiilii>tii, 
tito  obliptiong  agstiRicd  by  tbo  two  parties  were,  as  a  rule,  not 
specified  in  exact  terms.  Tbcy  vcro  determtiied  by  local  cus- 
tom. ...  In  ninny  points  of  detail  tbe  Taasal'i  scrrices  dif- 
fered widely  in  different  parts  of  the  feudal  world.  We  may 
aay,  however,  that  tbey  fall  into  two  classes,  ^neral  and  specific. 
The  general  included  all  that  mi^bt  come  under  tbe  idea  of 
loyalty,  seeking  th«  lord'a  interests,  keeping  his  secrets,  be- 
traying tbe  plans  of  bis  enemies,  protecting  hi^  family,  etc. 
Tbo  speciiic  services  are  capable  of  more  dofiuito  statement, 
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uud  they  UBUnlly  rc(H>ived  cxiict  di-liuitiuu  in  cnstom  nnd  Bonte' 
times  in  writtcu  dtwuuiculs.  TIiu  itio^c  vliiiriivtcristtc  uf  them 
viii  Ibc  luilitary  Hcn'icc,  which  mc-ludi.'d  appearance  in  the 
field  on  aiumnona  with  a  certniii  force,  oflcn  armed  in  u  spuci- 
6ttd  way,  and  rcmaiuing  a  specified  length  of  time.  It  often 
iuclodcd  &l-'!0  thfl  duly  of  jniardin^  ihu  lord's  castle,  end  of 
holding  one's  own  castle  subject  to  tJic  plans  of  the  lord  for  the 
defence  of  his  fiof.  .  .  . 

"Thooretictlly  rpirsrded,  feudalism  covered  Kuropo  with  k 
network  of  these  fiefs,  risinj;  in  (leaded  ranks  one  above  the 
other  from  th«  smallest,  ihu  knijilit's  fee,  at  rhc  bottom,  to  the 
king  at  the  top,  who  was  the  supreme  landowner,  or  who  hdd 
ttio  kingdom  from  Qod.  .  .  ."  '  I 

Rut  thia  was  the  theory  that  was  aiiperimiwwed  upon  the 
established  facts.    The  reality  of  feudslii^m  was  its  voluotar^ 
'0{M>p«nitioD. 

"The  feudal  ntnte  was  one  m  which,  it  has  been  said,  private 
law  bad  usurped  the  place  of  public  law."  But  rather  is  it 
truer  that  public  law  had  failed  and  vaninhed  nnd  private  law 
had  come  in  to  fill  the  vacuum.  Public  duty  had  become 
privato  obligation. 

§3 

"Wo  have  already  mentioned  various  kingdoms  of  the  bar- 
barian tribes  who  act  up  a  more  or  less  llim»y  douituiuu  over 
'.his  or  that  area  amidst  the  debris  uf  the  empire,  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Suen  and  West  Goths  in  Spain,  the  East-Gothic  kingdam 
in  Italy,  and  the  Italian  Lombard  kingdom  which  succovdcd  ibe 
^iQotlis  after  JuHtinian  hud  oxp«I1i-d  the  latter  and  after  tbe 
igreat  pestilence  had  devastated  Italy.  The  Frankish  kingdom 
wae  another  such  barbarian  power  which  arose  first  in  wbat 
is  now  Belgium,  and  which  spread  snnthward  to  the  Loire, 
but  it  dcrelopcd  far  more  strensth  and  solidarity  than  any  of 
the  others.  It  was  the  first  real  state  to  oinei^  from  the  uni- 
versal wreckage.  It  became  at  last  a  wide  and  vigorous  po- 
litical reality,  and  from  it  arc  derived  two  great  powers  of 
m'>d(>rn  Europe,  Prance  and  the  German  Empire.  Its  founder 
was  Ckivis  (481-511)  who  bepan  os  a  small  king  in  Belgium 
and  ended  witli  his  southern  frontiers  nearly  at  the  Pyrenees, 
lie  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  but  the  Franks 
* Snc>/thjKr4ta  BrilanniKv,  article  "Fttidnliani,''l>}-Pro(<nMrO.  BL  Adanis. 
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rcitnined  u  ti-nditiou  of  unity  in  spite  of  this  divUion,  nud  for 
a  time  fratcrnitl  vrura  for  a  iiinglo  control  united  rather  than 
dtvidci)  fhfini.  A  more  sprioiu  aplit  arose,  however,  tltrougli 
llio  Lutitiixation  of  the  WeHtcrii  Fnink^,  \vLk>  utToupicil  HotDAD- 
iwd  OmhI  nnd  wlio  Icarnl  to  speak  llie  cirrnpt  Ijitin  of  the  sub- 
ject populatioD,  while  tlie  Franks  of  tho  Kbiuelsnd  retained 


Aivo-nuNw  or  Ie«r  andof  FRATvIKJfH  damini^m.  in 
«iie<inig  of  CWtfUJS  CARTEL 
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their  Low  German  speech.  At  a  low  level  of  civilization,  dif- 
ferences in  langTiuge  cause  very  powerful  political  strains.  For 
ft  hundred  and  lifty  years  tho  Frunki»h  world  was  split  in  two, 
KeuHtria,  tho  nucleus  of  France,  speaking  a  Latinish  speech^ 
which  heeaino  at  laxt  tliQ  French  Ungitago  wo  know,  and  Aus- 
trasia,  the  Rhineland,  which  rctnaioed  German.' 

'  Tlio  Fronkn  dilTcrrd  from  t1i«  Swabiatia  and  South  OrTTuntm.  nnd  ntmo 
much  iK'iirer  tJi*  Antilo-Snxoni  In  tliul  Uwy  »|>oktf  a  "Low  U<rrniBn*'  hdiI 
Hut  a  "Itieh  (>«iiiian"  dUlcct.  Tlivit  languasc  rrnomblcd  ntattilculiicli 
knd  A  nil  l<> -Saxon,  ani)  wa«  tlw  dIrMt  parpnt  of  Dutch  aud  rlvmiali.  !■ 
fatt,   tlic   Franka   wlirre   tbcf  wrre   not   Ijitiuiwd   became   Flpininga   and 
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We  wU!  not  tell  here  of  the  decay  of  the  dynasty,  tbe  Mero- 
rin^rian  dymi^ty,  fotindcd  by  CMoris;  iiur  how  in  Austruia  a 
certain  court  uHkial,  tbe  Mayor  of  ttie  Palace,  gradually  be- 
camo  tho  kiii^  dc  facto  iitid  UMd  the  real  king  as  a  puppet. 
The  position  of  Mayor  nf  the  Pnlaoe  also  became  hcrcditBiy 
in  thtf  freveiith  century,  and  in  US"  a  certain  Pepin  of  Ilcris- 
rhiil,  the  AuHtraaian  ilayor  of  the  Palace,  had  c<>n<niored  Xena- 
triR  and  reunited  all  the  FranVi.  He  was  follownl  in  714  by 
his  eon,  Chnrlea  Martel,  who  also  bore  so  higher  tltlu  than 
Mayor  of  tho  Palncc.  (Ilis  poor  little  iterovingian  kings  do 
not  matter  in  the  slightest  degroo  to  us  b«r«.)  It  vaa  this 
Charleii  Martel  who  stopped  the  Moslems.  They  had  pushed 
ns  far  ns  Tuurs  when  he  met  tlicm,  and  in  a  great  battle  be- 
tween ihat  place  and  Poitiers  (732)  utterly  defeated  (hem  and 
broke  ihi'ir  spirit.  Thereafter  tbe  Pyreneea  remained  their  ut- 
most boundarA-;  thoy  came  no  further  into  Western  Europe. 

Charles  Martel  diWdcd  bia  power  between  two  sons,  but  one 

migned  and  went  into  a  monastery,  lenving  his  brotber  Pepin 

sole  ruler.     Tliis  Pepin  it  was  who  finally  extinfruisbi-d  tho 

dciKTiidiints  of  C'lovia.     Ho  sent  to  the  IVpo  to  iisk  who  was 

the  true  king  of  the  Pranks,  the  man  who  held  tbi>  power  or 

t)ic  man  who  wore  tbe  crown ;  and  the  Pope,  who  wua  in  need  ■ 

of  a  snpiwrter,  decided  in  favour  of  tho  Mayor  of  tho  Palae 

So   Pepin   was  chosen   king  at   a  gathering  of  the   Frankieh 

.nobles  in  the  Merovin);iun  capital  •S'>ii<»on»,  and  onoinlcl  and 

I  crowned'    That  vas  in  7S1.    The  Franco-Germany  he  united 

was  consolidated  by  his  son  Chnrlcmagne.      It  held  tocher 

until  the  death  nf  his  grandsnii  Louis  (840),  and  then  France 

I  and  Germany  broke  away  asain — to  tho  frrcat  injury  of  mail- 

;kind.     It  was  not  a  difference  of  race  or  temperament,  it  was 

a  difference  of  language  and  tradition  ihnt  split  ihcac  Frankish 

peoples  asunder. 

Tlijit  old  deparation  of  NeiiBtria  and  Austrnsia  still  worka 

I  out  in  bitter  conBi^iuonoo*.     In   IDlfi  the  ancient  conflict  of 

NoMStrin  and  Aiistrasia  had  broken  out  into  war  once  more. 

In  the  Aupist  of  tbot  year  the  present  writer  visited  Soi«»on», 

and  cposwd  tbe  temporary  wooden  bridge  that  bad  been  built  by 

"Diiuhmfn"  ot  Rnoih  ITnlliinit  (Knrlh  Koltanil  la  «<ill  t'ri««iiiFh— «.«. 
Anitlo-ttexonl.  Tlit  "Krnich"  wliich  thv  I^tiniml  Fraalcs  am)  IlnrfniD<liaaa 
opako  in  tbp  «rTnitb  to  thr  ti-ntb  crnlurli-*  wnt  r«fnarkably  likw  thn 
KiiiTinnBrh  laniriiBirF  ot  Swiln-rland.  juilginit  train  the  vortiit**  that  r*- 
main   in   oii  dociuBcata. — 11.   11.   J. 
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tEe  Engliith  nfter  the  Dattlc  of  Uto  Aiaoe  from  Uio  muin  part 
of  tlic  towu  tv  tlio  auburb  of  St,  Hodard.  Convaa  Bcreetu 
protected  passengers  upon  llio  brt<Ige  from  the  observation  of  tiic 
German  diarpahootcrs  who  were  sniping  from  tbeir  trenches 
down  tho  curve  of  the  ri\-er.  Ho  wunt  with  his  guides  acrots 
a  tield  and  along  by  the  wall  of  an  orchard  in  which  a  Qcnunii 
nJiL'II  exploded  as  he  pasted.  So  bo  ruucbcd  the  battered  build- 
iDga  that  stand  upon  the  aite  of  the  ancient  abbej  of  St.  M6dard, 
in  which  the  lust  Merovingian  wuh  deposed  and  Pcpin  the  Short 
was  crowned  in  his  alend.  Beneath  tho30  ancient  buildiiif^ 
there  were  grout  crypts,  very  uaefu!  as  dug-outs — for  the  Gcr- 
QiBQ  advanced  lines  were, not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
yard*  away.  Tho  sturdy  French  soldier  lads  were  eookinjf 
■nd  resting  in  the.se  fibelters,  nud  lying  down  to  »Iecp  amoiif; 
the  atone  cuflius  thut  had  bdd  the  bones  of  their  Merovingian 
kings. 

§4 

The  populations  over  which  Cbnrlcs  Hartel  ftnd  King  Pepin 
ruled  were  at  virry  diiroreiit  Icvols  of  civilization  in  dilTunrul. 
dii>tnctH.  To  the  west  and  south  the  bnlk  of  the  people  con- 
sisted of  Latinized  and  Christian  Kelts;  in  the  central  regions 
these  rulers  had  to  deal  with  such  more  or  let^s  Ohrit<tiuui)ic<l 
Oenunnn  as  the  Franks  and  Iturgimdiaiis  and  Alemanoti  to 
tho  north-east  wero  stiU  piiguu  Frisians  and  Sjixons;  to  the 
east  were  tho  Bavurinns,  recently  Christ  iunized  through  the 
aetivitiox  of  Su  Uonifiicr;  imd  to  the  cast  of  them  again  pagun 
Slav.'*  and  Avari!;.  The  "f'ligaiiifiir'  of  the  Gorniuiis  and  Slavs 
was  very  siniiliir  to  the  piimitivo  roligion  of  the  Unr-ks; 
it  wus  n  manly  roli^on  in  whieh  Icniple,  priest,  and  sacrilices 
played  a  amall  part,  and  its  gods  wcro  like  moo,  a  kind  of 
"school  prefw'ts"  of  more  powerful  beings  who  interfered  im- 
pulsively and  irregularly  in  htmian  atfairs.  Tho  Genimns  hud 
a  Jupiter  in  Udin,  a  JNiurs  lu  Thor.  a  Venus  in  Freya,  and 
so  on.  Throughout  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a  steady 
procees  of  conversion  to  Christianity  went  on  amidst  these  Ger- 
inun  and  Sliivonic  tribe«. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  English-speaking  readers  to  note 
that  1^10  ino«t  zealous  and  successful  mieeioiiaries  among  the 
Saxons  and  Frisians  enme  from  England.  Christianity  was 
twice  planted  in  the  British  Isles.     It  was  already  there  while 


I 
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,  BritaiQ  wu  a  part  of  the  Rcnnan  Smpire;  a  martvr,  St.  Alban, 

,  gave  his  ojune  to  tlie  town  oi  St.  Altmna,  ntid  oearly  every  visitor 
to  OaDterburjr  has  also  visited  littlo  old  St.  Martin's  church, 

'  'Which  was  tiaed  during  the  Komun  times.  From  Britain,  as 
we  liavo  already  aaid,  Cbristianity  spread  beyond  the  impmsl 
boundaries  into  Ireland — the  chief  xaissiontiry  was  St.  Talrick — 
and  there  was  a  vigorous  monasiic  movement  with  which  are 
connected  the  names  of  St.  Columba  and  tho  religions  settle- 
uicntx  of  lona.  Thi-n  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  came  the 
fierce  and  pagan  English,  and  they  cnt  off  the  early  Church 
of  Ireland  from  tlio  main  body  of  Chri«tianity.  In  tho  sev- 
entb  century  Christian  missionaries,  were  converting  the  En^ 

[lish,  both  in  the  north  from  Ireland  and  in  the  south  from 
liome.  The  Itome  mission  was  sent  by  Pope  Qtegf>Ty  tho  Great 
just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  centnry.  The  stoiy  goes  that  he 
saw  Kngiish  boys  for  »alo  in  the  Itoman  shivo  market,  though 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  they  got  there.  They 
were  very  fair  and  good-looking.  In  answer  to  his  inqnirice, 
he  was  told  that  ttioy  were  Angles.  "Not  Angl«a,  bot  Angels," 
said  he,  "bad  tbey  bnt  the  gospel." 

Tho  mifciion  worked  through  tho  H'voitb  century.  Before 
that  century  was  over,  most  of  tlie  English  were  Chrialiaus; 
thon^  Jlercia,  the  central  Kngliah  kingdom,  held  out  atoutly 
against  (ho  priests  end  for  the  ancient  faith  and  ways.  And 
there  was  a  swift  progress  in  learning  upon  the  part  of  ihcw 
new  converts,  Tho  monasteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Xorlhum- 
brin  in  the  north  of  England  became  a  centre  of  ligtit  and 
learning.  Theodore  of  I'araus  was  one  of  the  earliest  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  (069-690).  "While  Qrock  was  utterly 
■unknown  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it  wiis  niaatered  by  some  of 
the  pupils  of  Theodora  The  monasteries  contained  many  roonka 
wlio  were  excellent  scholars.     Most  famous  of  all  was  Hedc, 

[Icnown  as  the  Venerable  Bede  (673-735),  a  monk  of  Jarrow 
(oil  Tyno).  Ho  hnd  for  his  pupils  tho  six  hundred  monks  of 
that  monastery,  iMwides  the  many  slningcra  who  came  to  hear 
bim.  He  gradually  mastered  all  the  learning  of  his  day,  and 
left  at  his  death  forty-ilve  volumes  of  his  writings,  the  mo«t 
important  of  which  are  'The  Ecelosiasticnl  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish' and  his  transilution  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  English. 
His  writings  were  widely  known  and  used  throughout  Europe. 
Ho  reckoned  all  dates  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  throa(^ 
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hid  works  tbe  use  of  Christinn  chronolojry  bficame  ffTimmon  in 
£urope.     Onring  (o  Uie  larf;e  number  of  monnstcrics  «nd  monks 


in  Korthumlirifl,    that  part  of  England  was  for   a   timo  far 
in  advADce  of  the  south  in  civilization."  * 
'    In  the  BOTcnth  and  eighth  wnlnries  wo  find  the  Gngliah 
missionaries  active  upon  (h«  oaittoni  frontiers  of  the  Frankiah 

*A  Qtneml  UUtory  of  Kwrope,  Thatcher  kiid  Sdliwill. 
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ktR^om.  Chief  among  these  was  8t.  Booifsoe  (680-765), 
wbo  was  Wm  at  Crtililui),  in  Davoniihire,  who  converted  the 
Frifliaos,  Thuringians,  and  llcssians,  and  wlio  was  martyred  in 
Ilulland. 

Both  in  En^liind  and  on  the  Continent  thu  atiocndant  rulers 
seized  upon  Christianity  as  a  unifying;  force  to  cement  their 
conquests.  Chrisliiinity  hi-oiimc  a  biiuucr  fur  agRrcusive  chiefii 
- — as  it  did  in  Uganda  in  Africa  in  ilie  hhiixly  days  before  that 
couutrj-  was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  After  P^in, 
who  died  in  7G8,  came  two  M>ns,'  Charles  and  another,  who 
divided  his  kingdom;  but  the  brother  of  Charles  died  in  771f 
and  Cbarim  then  became  eulo  kinf;  (771-814)  of  the  growing 
realm  of  the  Franks.  This  Charles  is  knon-u  in  history  as 
Charles  the  Great,  or  Cbarlcmagne.  As  in  the  cjise  of  Alcium- 
der  the  Great  and  Julius  Ctesnr,  posterity  has  ciiomtously  ex- 
a^gcratod  his  memory.  Ho  made  his  wars  of  ag^m^ion  defi* 
nitely  religious  wars.  All  llic  world  of  norlli-wfstom  Europe, 
which  is  now  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Korway  and  Sweden,  was  in  tbo  ninth  cenlurj-  an  arena 
of  hitter  conflict  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  Whole 
nations  were  converted  to  Ohriatianity  by  the  aword  just  as 
Tslimi  in  Arabia,  Central  Asia,  and  Africa  had  converted 
whole  nations  a  century  or  so  before 

With  fire  and  sword  Cburlcma^o  preached  the  Qoepel  of 
the  CroH  to  the  Saxons,  nobeiiii»n.t,  and  ns  far  as  the  Danube 
into  whnt  ia  now  Hungary;  he  curried  the  same  teaching  down 
the  Adriatic  Coast  tlirotigh  what  is  now  Dalmatia,  and  drove 
the  Moslems  back  from  the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Barcelona. 

Moreover,  he  it  was  who  sheltered  Blgbert,  an  exile  from 
Wessex,  iu  England,  and  nsaisled  him  presently  to  establish 
himself  as  Kine  in  Wewcx  (802).  Kplwrt  subdued  tlie  Brit- 
ons in  Cornwall,  tis  Cherteniagne  conquered  the  Britons  of 
Brittany,  and,  by  a  series  of  ware,  which  he  continued  after 
the  death  of  his  Frankitth  p<ntron,  made  himself  at  last  the  first 
K.agof  all  England  (828). 

But  the  attaoVji  of  Charlemagne  upon  the  lapt  gtrongholds  of 
paganism  provoked  a  vigorous  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
converted. The  Christianized  English  had  retained  very  little 
of  tho  Beam:niHhip  that  had  broiijiht  tliem  from  the  mainland, 
and  tho  Franks  bad  not  yot  become  Beumen.  As  tbo  Christian 
propaganda  of  Charlemagne  swept  towards  the  shores  of  the 
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North  and  Baltic  Scat),  the  papans  were  driven  to  tlie  son.  Th&y 
rataliftted  f«r  tlio  Cbristhiii  pcrttcctitiuns  with  pltiudcriti);  raidn 
tod  expeditions  against  the  northern  ooastii  of  France  and 


j.y^M 


against  (Jhri.ttinn  Kii^hiiid.  'I'Uvnu  puguu  Hnxoas  sod  En);l!sh 
of  the  niainlaml  ami  their  kindred  from  I>enmark  and  Nor- 
way are  the  Danes  and  Northmen  of  our  national  hixtorios. 
Hbey  were  also  called  Vikings,'  which  inenn»  "inlet-men,"  be- 
'N.B.— VikUigB.  uoL  Vikinsx.  Vile  =  a  UorO  or  Inlet. 
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cause  they  came  from  the  deep  inlets  of  the  ScandinaTion  coast. 
They  came  in  long  black  galleys,  making  little  nse  of  sailti. 
Ifost  of  our  information  about  these  wars  and  invasions  of  the 
Pagan  Vikings  is  derived  from  Christian  sources,  and  so 
we  have  abundant  information  of  the  massacres  and  atrocities 
of  their  raids  and  very  little  about  the  cruelties  inSicted  upon 
their  pagan  brethren,  the  Saxons,  at  the  hands  of  Charlemagne, 
Their  animus  against  the  cross  and  against  monks  and  nuns 
was  extreme.  They  delighted  in  the  burning  of  monasteries 
and  nunneries  and  the  slaughter  of  their  inmates. 

Throughout  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  cen- 
turies these  Vikings  or  Northmen  were  learning  seamanship, 
becoming  bolder,  and  ranging  further.  They  braved  the  north- 
em  seas  until  the  icy  shores  of  Greenland  were  a  familiar 
haunt,  and  by  the  ninth  century  they  had  settlements  (of  which 
Europe  in  general  knew  nothing)  in  America.  In  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  many  of  their  sagas  began  to  be  written 
down  in  Iceland.  They  saw  the  world  in  terms  of  valiant  ad- 
venture. They  assailed  the  walrus,  the  bear,  and  the  whale.  In 
their  imaginations,  a  great  and  rich  city  to  the  south,  a  sort  of 
confusion  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  loomed  large.  They  called 
it  "Miklagard"  (Michael's  court)  or  Micklegarth.  The  mag- 
netism of  Micklegarth  was  to  draw  the  descendants  of  these 
Northmen  down  into  the  Mediterranean  by  two  routes,  by  the 
west  and  also  across  Kussia  from  the  Baltic,  as  we  shall  tell 
later.     By  the  Russian  route  went  also  the  kindred  Swedes. 

So  long  as  Charlemagne  and  Egbert  lived,  the  Vikings  were 
no  more  than  raiders;  but  as  the  ninth  century  wore  on,  these 
raids  developed  into  organized  invasions.  In  several  districts 
of  England  the  hold  of  Christianity  was  by  no  means  firm  as 
yet.  In  Mercia  in  particular  the  pagan  Northmen  found  s^-ra- 
pathy  and  help.  By  886  the  Danes  had  conquered  a  fair  part 
of  England,  and  the  English  king,  Alfred  the  Great,  had  rec- 
(^ized  their  mle  over  their  conquests,  the  Dane-law,  in  the 
pact  he  made  with  Gutbrum  their  leader.  A  little  later,  in  912, 
another  expedition  under  Rolf  the  Ganger  established  itself 
upon  the  coast  of  France  in  the  re^on  that  was  known  hence- 
forth as  Normandy  (=  Northman-dy).  But  of  how  there  was 
presently  a  fresh  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes,  and  how 
finally  the  Duke  of  Normandy  became  King  of  England,  we 
cannot  tell  at  any  lengdi.     There  were  very  small  racial  and 
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flCKnal  diffcrencea  bctweon  Anglu,  Saxon,  Jute,  Dauo,  or  Nor- 
miin;  uiid  tliuu^li  tliese  cliangca  loom  large  in  the  imoginationa 
of  the  English,  they  are  fieeu  to  be  very  slight  rutHiags  indvod 
of  the  fitreum  of  history  when  we  nicasurc  them  by  the  stAnd- 
nrds  of  n  greater  world.  The  isme  between  Cbristiauit.y  nnd 
pagaiiisra  %'aoisfaed  preeently  from  the  slruggk'.  By  the  Treiity 
of  Wcdmoro  llie  Dunes  aj;reed  to  be  b«[>lized  if  they  were  as- 
Bured  of  their  conquuste ;  and  the  descendants  of  Itolf  in  Xor- 
mandy  were  not  mcri'iy  ('hristiu)iisod.  bnt  they  le»mt  to  Mi>enk 
French  from  tlie  more  eivilized  |)eople  ehout  them,  forgetting 
their  own  Norse  tongiic.  Of  much  greater  significauee  in  the 
history  of  mnnkiud  tiro  the  n<lntion»  of  Chnrlemagne  with  hi» 
ceighbonra  to  the  south  and  enst.  and  to  the  imperial  tradition. 

Through  Charlemagne  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Cteiar  was 
revived  in  Eiirti]>o.  Tliu  Kumaa  Empire  was  dead  and  dc 
cnyiug;  the  Byzantine  Kuipire  waft  far  gone  in  decline;  hut 
the  eduration  and  nirulality  of  Europe  had  sunken  to  a  level  at 
which  new  ereativo  poUticwl  ideas  wore  probably  imposaiblc-  I» 
all  Eiinipe  there  BUrvived  not  a  tithe  of  the  speculative  vigour 
that  wc  find  in  the  Athenian  literature  of  the  tifth  century  li.c. 
There  wu«  iif  power  to  postnlalc  a  new  occasion  or  to  conceive 
and  organize  a  novel  political  method.  Official  Christianity 
had  long  overlaid  and  accustomed  itself  to  igiioni  those  atrange 
teachings  of  .Testis  of  Nazareth  fmrn  which  it  had  arisen.  The 
Koman  C'hur<?h,  clinging  tenaciously  to  its  possession  of  the 
title  of  pontifex  maximus,  hud  long  since  abunduncd  itit  ap- 
pointed task  of  achieving  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  was 
preoccupied  with  the  revival  of  lioman  ascendancy  on  earth, 
which  it  conceived  of  as  its  inheritance.  It  had  l)ecoiive  a 
potiticat  body,  using  the  faith  and  needs  of  simple  men  to 
forward  ita  schemw.  Kuropo  drifted  towards  a  dreary  imita- 
tion and  revival  of  the  miaooncoived  failures  of  the  past.  For 
eleven  eenturics  from  Charlenutgno  onwards,  "Emperors"  and 
"Ciff^ars"  of  this  line  and  that  come  and  go  in  tlio  history  of 
Europe  like  fancies  in  a  disordered  mind.  We  shall  have  to 
tell  of  a  great  proce^^s  of  mental  growth  in  Europe,  of  enlarged 
horizons  and  accuniulaling  power,  but  it  was  a  process  that 
went  on  independently  uf,  and  in  spite  of,  the  political  forma 
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of  tbe  time,  until  at  laat  it  shattered  those  fonns  altogctbcr.l 
Europe  during  tlioso  cleveu  ccuturios  of  the  imitation  Ckmw 
which  began  witii  Charlmuagiie,  iind  which  cioood  only  in  the 
monfitroiis  bloodshed  of  lUl-l-1918,  hm  heen  like  &  busy  factory 
owned  hy  a  sumuambulist,  who  is  sometimes  quite  uuimpor- 
tant  and  aometimes  diMstrously  in  tho  Vray.  Or  rather  tbao 
B  ioniiiambulist,  let  us  say  by  a  corpse  that  magictlty  siiuulatea 
a  kind  of  life,  Tbo  Itomun  Empire  alnggers,  sprawls,  i»  thruiit 
off  tlie  stage,  nnd  reappears,  find — if  wc  may  carry  the  imaee 
one  step  further — it  is  the  Cburch  of  Kome  which  plays  the 
part  »f  the  mnf^eiau  nnd  keeps  this  corpse  alive. 

And  throughout  tho  whole  period  there  is  always  a  strtif^ple 
going  on  for  the  control  of  tho  corpse  bctweeu  the  ^pirittm!  und 
vario»ia  teenimral  powers.  Wo  havo  already  noted  the  spirit  of 
St.  Augustine's  CUy  of  God.  It  was  a  book  wbieh  wo  know 
Obarlcmiigiie  road,  or  bad  read  to  him — for  his  literary  accoin* 
pitAhnienti*  are  rather  <jiio»tioimhle.  He  (.■oiici-ived  of  this  Chris- 
tiun  Kmpirc  as  being  ruled  and  uiaintaincd  in  its  orthodoxy  by 
iome  such  great  Cii'«ar  as  himself.  Ho  was  to  nile  oven  the 
Pope.  Unt  at  Rome  the  view  taken  of  the  revived  empire  dif- 
fered a  little  from  that.  There  the  view  taken  was  tluit  the 
Christian  (-'d^iir  must  be  anointed  and  guided  by  the  Pope — 
who  would  even  havo  the  power  to  exeommitnicato  and  dcpoMo 
Iiim.  Eron  in  tho  time  of  ObartcmagDe  this  divorj^nce  of  view 
was  apparent.     In  tlio  following  ceiitiirteti  it  became  acute. 

Tho  idea  of  the  revival  Empire  dawned  only  very  gradually 
upon  the  mind  of  Charleinagiio.  At  first  he  was  simply  the 
ruler  of  his  futhor'u  kingdom  of  tho  Franks,  and  \>i»  powers 
were  fully  occupied  in  struggles  with  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians, 
and  with  the  Slavs  to  the  east  of  them,  with  tho  MoKlem  in 
Spain,  and  witii  various  iniiurreclJons  in  hi*  own  domiuiouH. 
And  as  the  re.™lt  of  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  1.Mmbardy, 
his  father-in-law,  ho  cumiucred  Lnmbardy  and  North  Italy. 
Wo  have  noted  Ihft  estnlili aliment  of  the  Lombards  in  North 
Italy  about  570  after  the  grewt  peatilence,  and  afu-r  tho  over- 
throw of  tiie  East  Guthic  kings  by  .Tustiniun.  These  Lombards 
had  always  beeji  «  danger  and  a  fear  to  the  ]*ope«,  nnd  there 
had  been  an  alliance  between  Pope  and  Frankish  King  against 
them  in  the  time  of  Pepin.  Now  Oharlemagno  completely  aub- 
jugftted  Lomhardy  (""J),  sc-nt  his  fiithcr-iii-lnw  to  a  monastcn,-, 
and  carried  his  cunqueitts  beyond  the  present  north-eastern 
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bouBdaries  of  Italy  iuto  Dalmstia  in  776. '  In  781  he  caused 
one  of  his  sodb,  Pepin,  who  did  not  outlive  him,  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Italy  in  Rome. 

There  waa  a  new  Pope,  Leo  III,  in  795,  who  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  resolved  to  make  Charlemagne  emperor.  Hith- 
erto the  court  at  Byzantium  had  possessed  a  certain  indefinite 
authority  over  the  Pope.  Strong  emperors  like  Justinian  had 
bullied  the  Popes  and  obliged  them  to  come  to  Constantinople; 
weak  emperors  bad  annoyed  them  ineffectively.  The  idea  of  a 
breach,  both  secular  and  religious,  with  Constantinople  had 
long  been  entertained  at  the  Lateran,'   and  in  the  Frankish 

g>wer  there  seemed  to  be  just  the  support  that  waa  necessary  if 
onBtantinople  was  to  be  defied.  So  at  hie  accession  Leo  III . 
tent  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  a  banner  to  Charle- 
magne as  the  symbols  of  his  sovereignty  in  Rome  as  King 
of  Italy.  Very  soon  the  Pope  had  to  appeal  to  the  protection  he 
bad  choeen.  He  was  unpopular  in  Rome ;  be  was  attacked  and 
ill-treated  in  the  streets  during  a  procession,  and  obliged  to 
fly  to  Germany  (799).  Eginbard  says  his  eyes  were  gouged 
out  and  bis  tongue  cut  off;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  had  both 
eyes  and  tongtie  again  a  year  later.  Charlemagne  brought  him 
back  and  reinstated  him  (800). 

Then  occurred  a  very  important  scena  On  Christmas  Day, 
in  the  year  800,  as  Charles  was  rising  from  prayer  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Pope,  who  had  everything  in  readi- 
ness, clapped  a  crown  upon  his  head  and  bailed  him  Cesar 
and  Augustus.  There  was  great  popular  applause.  But  Egin- 
herd,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  aays  that  the 
new  emperor  was  by  no  means  pleased  by  this  coup  of  Pope 
Leo's.  If  he  had  known  this  was  to  happen,  he  said,  "he 
would  not  have  entered  the  church,  great  festival  though  it 
was."  No  doubt  he  had  been  thinking  and  talking  of  making 
himself  emperor,  but  he  had  evidently  not  intended  that  the 
Pope  should  make  bim  emperor.  He  had  some  idea  of  marry- 
ing the  Empress  Irene,  who  at  that  time  reigned  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  so  becoming  monarch  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires.  He  was  now  obliged  to  accept  the  title  in  the  manner 
that  Leo  III  had  adopted  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  and  in  a 
way  that  estranged  Constantinople  and  secured  the  separation 
of  Rome  from  the  Byzantine  Church. 

'llie  Lateran  waa  the  earlier  palace  of  the  Popea  in  Roma    Later  they 
occupied  the  Vatican. 
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At  tirflt  liv/niitiiim  vras  iiiiwilliii^  to  recognise  the  imperial 
title  of  Cbarlemaffne.  But  in  810  a  Kreat  disaster  fell  upon 
the  Ilyiuinliiio  Kmpirc.  Tbo  pa^an  liul^nrians,  under  their 
Prince  Kruni  (80:i-S14),  defeated  ami  destroyed  the  Rrmies 
of  the  Kmpcror  Nicephorui*,  whosu  akull  becuino  a  drinkiiif^ 
cup  for  Knim.  The  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  was 
conquered  by  these  people.  (The  Bulf^risn  and  the  Enfrliah 
nntious  tlnis  became  wtiiblished  as  political  unities  almost 
aimultaueonsly.)  After  this  misfortune  Byzantium  waa  in  no 
position  tn  diitputo  tlii#  revival  of  the  empire  in  the  We^t,  and 
in  812  Charlemaffne  va»  formally  recognized  by  Byzantine 
envoys  as  Emperor  and  Aupustun. 

So  the  Kmpirc  of  Rome,  which  had  died  at  the  hands  of 
Odoacer  in  470,  rose  again  in  800  as  the  "Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire" While  its  physical  strength  lay  north  of  the  Alps,  the 
centre  of  its  idea  wse  Rome.  It  was  therefore  from  the  begin' 
ning  a  divided  thing  of  uncertain  power,  a  claim  and  an  argu- 
ment rather  than  a  ncoe.*i*ary  realily.  The  German  sword  was 
always  clattering  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  missinnti  and 
l^tea  tolling  over  in  the  reverse  direction.  But  the  Germans 
could  never  hold  Italy  permanently,  because  they  could  not 
stand  the  malaria  that  the  ruined,  neglected,  iindrained  country 
ibstered.  And  in  Home,  as  well  as  in  several  other  of  the  cities 
of  Italy,  there  amnntdered  a  more  ancient  tradition,  the  tradi- 
tion of  tho  aristocratic  republic,  hostile  to  both  £mporor  and 
Pope. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  wo  have  a  life  of  him  written  by  his 
contemporary,  Eginhard.'  the  character  and  personality  of 
Charlemagne  are  difficult  to  visiislize.  Eginhard  tacks  vivid- 
ness; ho  telln  many  piirticiilars,  but  not  the  particulars  that 
make  a  man  live  again  in  the  record.  Charlemagne,  he  says, 
was  a  tail  man,  with  a  rather  feeble  voice;  and  he  hud  bright 
eyes  and  a  long  nose.  "The  top  of  hi.*  head  was  round,"  wliat- 
ever  that  may  mean,  and  his  hair  waa  "white."  He  had  a  thick, 
rather  short  neck,  and  "his  belly  too  prominent."  Ho  wore  a' 
timic  with  a  silver  border,  and  gartered  hose.  He  had  a  blue 
cloak,  and  was  always  girt  with  his  sword,  hilt  and  belt  being 

■  Rginhan)'*  Life  of  Sari  Ihr  Grtai.  (OUifter.) 
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of  goM  and  silver.  ]lo  wsn  evidently  a  man  of  great  nctivity, 
one  imagines  bim  moving  quickly,  an<l  his  iiuincr<.ms  love  affairs 
did  uot  iiilerferv  nl  all  wjtli  liiti  iiiceiwaut  military  and  politicat 
labours,  lie  had  numerous  wive«  and  mistresseH.  Uo  took  much 
exerci&o,  was  fond  of  pomp  and  religions  ceremonies,  and  gavcj 
gerier<m»iy.  Ho  was  n  iiinu  of  very  mim-cItiiiR-ous  activity  and 
great  intellectual  enterprise,  and  witb  a  self-contidence  that  is 
rutltvr  suggestive  of  William  II,  tLo  cx-Qcrmun  Emperor,  the 
last,  perhaps  for  ever,  of  tliis  series  of  imitation  C»Hara  in 
Ettrope  which  Charlemagne  begati. 

The  mental  life  that  Kginhnrd  records  of  him  is  interesting, 
because  it  not  only  gives  glimpsea  of  a  etirioua  charaeler,  but 
lerv-cs  as  a  sample  of  the  intellectuality  of  the  time.  He  could 
read  probably ;  at  meals  he  "listened  to  music  or  reading."  but 
wo  are  told  that  bo  bad  not  aetpiired  the  art  of  writing;  "he  used 
to  keep  bis  writing-book  and  titblets  under  his  pillow,  that  wh« 
be  had  leisure  he  might  praetiso  bis  band  in  forming  lettorSr' 
but  be  made  little  progress  in  an  art  b«^Q  too  lato  in  life." 
He  bad,  however,  a  real  respect  for  learning  and  a  real  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  he  did  bis  utmost  to  attruet  men  of  learning 
to  bis  court.  Among  others  who  came  was  Alcuin,  a  learned 
Englishman.  All  those  learned  men  were,  of  course,  clcrgj-men, 
thero  being  no  other  learned  men,  and  uaturslly  they  gave  a 
strongly  clerical  tinge  to  the  information  tbey  imparted  to  their 
master.  At  bis  court,  which  was  usiuUy  at  Aix-la-ChapcIlc  or 
MaycHce,  he  maintained  in  the  winter  months  a  curious  institu- 
tion called  bis  "school,"  in  which  be  and  bis  erudite  associates 
affected  to  lay  aside  nil  thoughts  of  worldly  position,  aasumedj 
names  t«ken  from  the  classieal  writers  or  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
diaeoursed  upon  theology  and  literature.  Charlemagne  himself 
was  "David."  He  developed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the- 
ology, and  it  is  to  him  that  wo  must  ascribe  the  addition  of  tho 
words  filio  que  to  the  Niccne  Creed,  an  addition  that  finally 
split  the  T.atin  and  Grrek  churches  asunder.  But  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  be  had  any  stieh  tcporation  in  mind.  He 
wanted  to  add  a  word  or  so  to  the  creed,  just  as  tb©  Emperor 
William  II  wanted  to  write  operas  and  pnint  pictures,'  and  he 
took  up  whut  was  oripinnlly  a  Spanish  innovation. 

'Thi>  aildilion  wan  diacrnTttr  oppnaf4  hy  1a-o  III  "In  th^  colTMi>ond«ncft 
brtwcen  tlieni  the  Popv  ««t<iimf*  the  liberality  of  a  ■UtMman  and  th« 
prince  detccnda  to  the  (irejudlre  and  pauiona  of  ■  prital."— <libbon, 
chap.  It. 
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Of  his  orpaii!zat ion  of  lii.s  empire  there  is  little  to  be  laid 
here,  lie  wan  fur  tuo  rcslk-va  auil  busy  to  coiisitler  die  qaatitjr 
of  his  successor  or  the  condition  of  politicul  stnbility,  and  the 
most  noteworthy  thing  in  this  rolutionship  is  that  be  particu- 
lariy  schooled  liifi  son  and  aiuccGssor,  Louis  the  Pious  (814-840), 
to  tuke  tiic  crown  from  the  ulttir  and  crown  hinutelf.  But  Loui» 
the  Fiona  wea  too  piotis  to  adhere  to  thoae  iustructiona  when 
the  Pope  made  an  objection. 

The  Icgislalion  of  Cliiirlcniuguo  wos  grcutly  coloured  by  Bible 
reading;  ho  kni'W  his  Bible  well,  n.i  the  times  went;  end  it  is 
charuct eristic  of  him  that  after  he  hud  been  crowned  emperor 
he  required  every  male  subject  above  the  age  of  twelve  to  rsncw 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  undcrtuke  to  bo  not  uimply  a  good 
subject,  but  a  good  ChriHtian.  To  refuse  biiptisin  and  to  re- 
tract after  baptiHm  wero  crimes  punisbahle  by  death.  He  did 
much  to  encnurago  architecture,  and  imported  many  Italian 
architects,  chiefly  from  Kavonna,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of 
the  pleasant  liyiantino  buildings  that  still  at  Worms  and 
Cologne  and  elsewhere  delight  the  tourist  in  the  Rhineland. 
Ho  founded  a  number  of  eathodnilit  and  monastic  schools,  did 
much  to  encourage  the  study  of  claasical  I.«tin,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur  of  church  music.  The  pouibility  of  his 
talking  Latin  and  undcrstniidiiig  Greek  is  open  to  di»cussion; 
probably  he  talked  French-Latin.  Frnnkish,  however,  was  bis 
habitual  tongue.  He  made  a  collection  of  old  German  songs 
and  tales,  but  these  wero  destroyed  by  bis  successor  Louis  the 
Pious  on  account  of  their  paganiam. 

Ho  corrpsponded  with  Haroun-al-Rascbid,  the  Abbasid  Caliph 
at  Bagdad,  who  was  not  perhapa  the  less  friendly  to  him  on 
account  of  his  vigorous  handling  of  the  Omayyad  Arabs  in 
^pain.  Gibbon  supposes  that  this  "public  correspondence  was 
founded  on  vanity,'"  and  that  "their  remote  situation  left  no 
room  for  a  competition  of  interest"  But  with  the  Byzantine 
Empire  between  them  in  the  T^aat,  and  the  independent  cal- 
ipbate  of  Spain  in  the  West,  and  a  common  danger  in  tlic  Turks 
of  tbo  great  ])Iains.  they  bad  three  very  excellent  reasons  for 
cordiality.  Harouu-al-IlaHchid.  says  Giblnm.  sent  Charlemagne 
by  his  ambuseadors  a  spleiuiid  tent,  a  water  clock,  an  elephant, 
and  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  last  item  snggMts 
that  Charlemagne  was  to  some  extent  regarded  by  the  Saracen 
momtrcb  as  the  protector  of  the  Christiana  and  Christian  prop- 
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erties  in  his  dominionB.     Some  historians  declare  explicitly 
that  there  was  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

§  7 

The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  did  not  outlive  his  eon  and  suc- 
cessor, Louis  the  Pioua.  It  fell  apart  into  its  main  constituents. 
The  Latinized  Keltic  and  Prankish  population  of  Gaul  begins 
now  to  be  recognizable  as  France,  though  this  France  was  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  dukedoms  and  principalities,  often  with 
no  more  than  a  nominal  unity;  the  German-speaking  peoples 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Slavs  to  the  east  similarly  begin  to 
develop  an  even  more  fragmentary  intimation  of  Germany, 
When  at  length  a  real  emperor  reappears  in  Western  Europe 
(962),  he  is  not  a  Frank,  but  a  Saxon;  the  conquered  in  Ger- 
many have  become  the  masters. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  in  any  detail,  the  alliancea,  the  treacheries,  the  claims 
and  acquisitions.  Everywhere  there  was  lawlessness,  war,  and 
a  struggle  for  power.  In  987  the  nominal  kingdom  of  France 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  last  descendants 
of  Charlemagne,  into  the  handa  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  founded 
a  new  dynasty.  Most  of  his  alleged  subordinates  were  in  fact 
independent,  and  willing  to  make  war  on  the  king  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  for 
example,  were  more  extensive  and  more  powerful  than  the 
patrimony  of  Hugh  Capet.  Almost  the  only  unity  of  this 
France  over  which  the  king  exercised  a  nominal  authority  lay 
in  the  common  resolution  of  its  great  provinces  to  resist  in- 
corporation in  any  empire  dominated  either  by  a  German  ruler 
or  by  the  Pope.  Apart  from  the  simple  organization  dictated 
by  that  common  will,  France  was  a  mosaic  of  practically  in- 
dependent nobles.  It  was  an  era  of  castle-building  and  fortifi- 
cation, and  what  was  called  "private  war"  throughout  all 
Europe. 

The  state  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  century  is  almost  indescri- 
bable. The  decay  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  left  the  Pope 
vnthout  a  protector,  threatened  by  Byzantium  and  the  Saracens 
(who  had  taken  Sicily),  and  face  to  face  with  the  unruly  nobles 
of  Rome.  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  were  two  women, 
Theodora  and  Marozia,  mother  and  daughter'  who  in  succes- 
■Gibbon  mentions  &  second  TTieodoTH,  the  lister  of  Maroiii. 
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•ion  beM  the  Castle  of  St.  Aogelo  (§  1),  which  Tb«ophvIact. 
tbe  patrician  husband  of  Theodora,  had  seUed  with  most  of  the 
tomporal  p<jw»  of  the  Pope;  tlieso  two  women  were  as  bold, 
unscrupulous,  and  dissolute  as  any  mn.Ie  prince  of  the  time ,■ 
could  haye  been,  and  tliey  are  abused  by  historians  as  thoughf' 
tbcy  were  ton  times  worse.  M«ro7.i«  seized  and  impriaonrd 
Popft  John  X  (028),  who  speedily  died  undiT  fatr  carft  She 
rabecqucntly  made  her  illegitimnto  son  popo,  under  the  title  of 
John  aI.  After  him  her  grandson,  John  XII.  filled  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Gibbon's  account  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
John  XII  takes  rcfufM  at  last  bcnonth  a  veil  of  Latin  fimtnote^. 
This  Pope,  John  XII,  was  finally  degraded  bj  the  new  German 
Emperor  Otto,  who  camo  over  the  Alps  and  down  into  Italy  to 
be  crowned  in  062.' 

This  new  line  of  Saxon  emperors,  which  thus  comes  into 
prominence,  sprang  from  a  certain  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  was 
elected  King  of  Germany  by  an  assembly  of  Gorman  nobles, 
prinees,  and  prelates  in  OlO.  In  936  he  was  succeeded  as  King 
hy  his  son.  Otto  I,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was  b1m>  ctcctod 
to  bo  his  successor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  who  finally  descended 
upon  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  John  XII,  to  be  crowned 
emperor  in  963,  His  snbHoriueiit  degradation  of  John  was 
forced  upon  him  by  that  popt-'s  irvachery.  With  his  a&suiuptioa 
of  tho  imperial  dignity,  Otto  I  did  not  so  much  overcome  Rome 
as  restore  the  ancient  tussle  of  Pope  and  Emperor  for  asc'Cnd- 
nncy  to  something  like  doeetic^-  and  dipiity  again.  Otto  I  was 
followed  bv  Otto  II  (978-963),  and  he  again  by  a  third  Otto 
(983-1002).' 

The  struggle  between  tho  Emperor  and  the  Popo  for  ascend- 
ancy over  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  plays  a  large  part  in  the 

'This  period  Is  a  tnn([W  one.  Thp  autliorit)'  la  Griwaroviua.  IJUtory 
af  the  Cilv  of  Worn*  in  thf  Mid'IU  Agr*.  John  X  owrd  th*  tisra  to  his 
miatruB,  Uiv  elder  Throdnrn,  but  ])•  war  '-'tlie  lurenioat  atatMinan  of  liia 
Bgp."  He  fell  in  D2S  uwiii;;  to  Maroxia.  Jolin  XI  txrcanw  P<i]>e  in  I'.'ll 
(•((«r  two  Copra  hii4  lcit«rvi>npil  In  tl>«  period  K2S  D31 1  :  he  wus  5Iiiroxia'ft 
*on.  pOB6ibI<r  by  i'ope  SergiuM  III.  John  XII  dlil  not  ci>m«  at  ofiee  afMr 
John  .\I.  who  died  in  nsS;  there  were  ii-v<^ral  I'upc*  in  betwecD;  an4 
he  l>crame  I'ope  in  9Sfi. — C  D. 

'Th^re  wn*  three  ilrnantH's  uf  emperora  in  the  early  middle  sfM! 

Haxon;  Otto  I   19621   to  Henry  I!,  endin);  l«!4. 

Snlinnt  Cunrnd  II  to  Henrj'  V,  endinf;  nbuut   II2S. 

Hubi'ni9taii((.'n:  Conrad  111  to  Frmleiic  II.  ending  In  IfiSO. 

Thn  flohenntniifviKt  were  8wo(iian  in  urisin.  Then  came  th*  ITabaliurM 
With  ftudolpJi  I  in  1273,  who  la*tcd  until  ItlS.  i 
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biitory  of  tbe  early  Middle  Ages,  and  we  ahall  have  presently 
to  Bketch  its  cliief  phaitca.  Th(>u(;b  tbe  churcb  ucvur  sank  quite 
to  tbo  level  of  John  Xl  I  niiniii,  ncvertbetess  the  Mnry  tliictuatee 
through  phases  of  greut  violence,  confuaiun,  aud  intrigui-.  Vut 
the  outer  bittory  of  Chri:<tonduiu  in  not  the  whole  bialory  of 
Cbristf-ndom.  That  tbe  Lateraii  was  as  cunning,  foolish,  and 
criminal  aa  mwt  other  contempuror.v  courts  has  to  be  recorded; 
but,  if  we  arc  (o  keep  due  proportions  in  tliie  history,  it  must 
not  be  unduly  etnphaBizcd.  We  must  remember  that  through 
all  those  agea,  leaving  profound  oonaequcnces,  but  leaving  no 
conapicuoua  records  upon  the  historian's  page,  countlpjts  men 
and  women  were  touched  by  that  Spirit  of  Jesus  which  still 
lived  and  lives  still  at  the  core  of  Christianity,  that  they  led 
livc«  tbtit  were  on  tbe  whole  gracious  aud  helpful,  and  tliat  they 
did  imflellish  and  devoted  deeds.  Through  those  ages  such  lives 
clenred  the  air  snd  mnde  a  better  world  possible.  Just  as  in 
tbe  Moslem  world  th(^  Spirit  of  I^ilam  generation  by  generation 
produced  its  crop  of  courage,  integrity,  and  kindlincas. 


§  8 

While  tbe  Holy  Roman  Kmpirc  and  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  England  were  thus  appearing  amidst  the  extreme  political 
fragmentation  of  the  civilizution  of  Western  Europe,  both  that 
civilization  and  the  Hyzaolinn  Empire  were  Ix^ng  subjected  to 
a  threefold  attack:  from  tlio  Siir«ceu  powers,  from  tbo  North- 
men, and,  more  slowly  developed  and  most  formidable  of  all, 
from  a  new  westward  thrust  of  tbe  Turkish  peupb-a  through 
South  KuAsia,  and  also  by  way  of  Armenia  and  tbe  Empire 
of  Bagdad  from  Central  Asia. 

After  tho  overthrow  of  the  Omayyads  by  the  Abbasid  dynasty, 
the  strength  of  the  Surncenic  impulse  against  Kurope  dimin- 
ished. Islam  was  no  longer  unitVKl.  Spain  waa  under  a  sepa- 
rate Omayyad  Caliph,  North  Africa,  though  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Abbnsids,  was  realty  indepcndi^nt,  and  presently 
(06ft)  Egj'pt  became  a  separate  power  with  a  Shiitc  Caliph  of 
its  own,  a  pretender  claiming  descent  from  Ali  aud  Fatima 
(the  Fatimito  Caliphate).  These  Egyptian  Fatimites,  the 
green  flag  Moslems,  were  fanatics  in  compiiritwn  with  the 
Abbaaids,  and  did  mueh  to  embitter  the  genial  relations  of 
Talam  and  Christianity.    They  took  Jerusalem,  and  interfered 
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with  the  Christian  necess  to  tho  Holy  St-pulcbre,  On  the  otlier 
side  of  the  sliruiikeii  Abh:iiii<)  doumiii  tlivru  was  ubu  a  Shiito 
kingdom  iii  Periis.  Thu  chief  Saracen  oon<)Ucst  in  the  nioth 
ventury  was  Sicily;  but  this  waa  uot  ovcrniu  in  the  grand  old 
style  in  a  ycur  or  so,  hut  subjugated  tediously  through  u  tung 
century,  nod  with  uinny  sDl-bucks.  Tho  Spanish  Saracens  dis- 
puted in  Sicily  with  the  Saracens  fn>iu  Africa.  lu  S)Kiin  ihe 
Saracens  wt-rc  giving  ground  before  a  renascent  Christian  etforC 
Xwert  lie  leas,  the  ByiMintine  Knipirc  iiud  Western  Christendoin 
were  atill  ho  weak  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  that  the  Saraovn 
raidors  and  pirates  from  North  Africa  were  able  lo  raid  almoAt 
unchnltenged  in  South  Italy  and  the  Greek  Islands. 

But  now  a  new  force  was  appearing  in  the  Medilcrrsncan. 
Wc  have  already  rcinnrked  that  the  Hunmn  Empire  never  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  nor  had  ever  the 
I  vigour  to  push  ilBcIf  into  Denmark.    The  Nordic  Aryan  peoplea 
of  thceo  neglcctetl  rej^ona  learnt  much  from  the  empire  that 
was  unable  to  subdue  thera;  as  we  have  already  uolcd.  the; 
developed  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  became  bold  seamen; 
tbey  spread  across  the  Norrb  Sea  to  the  west,  and  across  the 
Baltic  and  up  tho  Ruesian  rivers  into  the  very  heart  of  what 
(IB  novr  Russia.    One  of  their  earliest  settlements  in  Russia  was 
I  Novgorod  the  Great.     There  is  the  eame  trouble  and  con- 
;  fusion     fur    the    student    of    history    with    these     northern 
tribes  as   there    \a   with    the   Scythians   of  classical    times, 
and  with  the  Ilunnisli  Turkish  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Asia.     They  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  they 
change  and  intermingle.    In  the  case  of  Britain,  for  example, 
;  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  Jutes  conquered  most  of  what  is 
mow  England  in  the  Hfth  and  sixth  centuries;  the  Danes,  ■ 
r  second  wave  of  practically  the  same  people,  followed  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth;  and  in  1018  a   Dnniah  Kin;;,  Oiinute  tho 
Great,  reigned  in  England,  ond  not  only  over  England,  but  over 
Denmark  and  Norway.    His  aubjcclB  sailed  to  Iceland,  Orccn- 
jiand,  and  perhaps  to  the  American  continent.     For  a  time, 
inder  Canute  and  his  sons,  it  seemed  po»!ible  that  a  great  con- 
federation of  the  Northmen  mijrht  Iinve  established  itself.  Then 
in  lOfift  a  third  wave  of  the  same  people  flowed  "ver  England 
from  tho  "Norman"  state  in  France.- where  the  Northmen  bad 
been  settled  since  the  days  of  Rolf  tho  Ganger  (912),  and 
whore  they  had  leamt  to  speak  French.     William,  Duke  of 
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Normandy,  becBme  tlio  William  the  Conqueror  (1066)  of  Eng- 
lisb  history.  Practically,  from  the  3taodpoint  of  univcrsu)  hitt- 
tory,  all  tbeae  peoples  were  the  same  people,  waves 
of  one  Kordic,  stock.  These  waves  wero  not  only  flowing 
westward,  hut  eastward.  Already  we  have  mentioned  a 
Yery  interesting  earlier  movement  of  the  same  peoples  under 
the  name  of  Gotha  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Blick  Sea.  We  have 
traced  the  splitting  of  thc»e  Ouths  into  the  Ostrogoths  and  tlie 
Visigoths,  and  the  adventiiroii?  wanderings  that  ended  at  la»t 
in  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  in  Italy  and  the  Visigoth  atate«  in 
SpAin.  In  the  ninth  century  u  aecund  morcm«nt  of  the  North- 
men across  Kitssia  was  going  on  at  the  ttame  time  that  their 
oatablishments  in  Engluud  and  their  dukedom  of  Normandy 
were  coming  into  exiatenre.  The  popnialion  of  South  Seotlittid, 
England,  KsMt  Ireland,  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  tlie  Husaiaa 
bare  more  elements  in  common  than  wc  arc  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize. All  are  fundnmoiitally  Gothic  and  Nordic  peoples.  Kven 
in  their  weights  and  mcn^urcs  the  kin^iiip  of  Russian  and 
English  is  to  be  noted;  both  have  the  Norso  inch  and  foot,  and 
many  oarly  Norman  churchra  in  England  aro  built  on  a  scale 
that  shows  the  use  of  the  sajcne  (T  ft.)  and  ciuarter  sajene,  a 
Norse  meafiure  still  used  in  Ku«Hiu.  Theso  "Itussian"  Norse- 
men travullcd  in  ihe  sunimer-tinic,  using  the  riviT  routes  that 
al)onndeil  in  Russia;  they  carried  their  ships  by  portages  from 
the  northwiird-running  ri<rcrs  to  those  ilowing  southward.  They 
apppurcd  as  pirates,  raiders,  and  traders  Ireth  upon  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Arabic  chroniclers  note  their  appari- 
tion upon  the  Caspian,  and  learnt  to  call  Ihem  Kussians.  They 
raided  Persia,  and  threatened  (Constantinople  with  a  great  ilcct 
of  small  craft  (in  865,  1)04.  841,  and  1043).*  One  of  tliese 
Northmen,  Ilnrik  {circa  850),  established  himself  as  tho  ruler 
of  Novgorod  and  his  successor,  the  duke  Olog,  took  Kief,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  modem  Ruwia.  The  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Russian  Vikings  were  speedily  approeiatrd  at  Conatan- 
tinople;  the  Greeks  caMe<1  them  Varangians,  and  an  Imperial 
Varangian  bodyguard  was  formed.  After  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Nonnnns  (1066),  a  number  of  Danes  and 
English  were  driven  into  exile  and  joined  these  Russian  Varoa-' 
gians,  apparently  finding  few  obstacles  to  intercourse  in  their 
speedi  and  habits. 

'  lliMW  dntM  arc  him  Gibbon.    Oeaelcjr  gives  8(tfi,  fi04-7,  D3S,  M4,  9714. 
{Bitory  of  KuMta,  Cltircii<ton  Prcu.) 
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Meanwhile  the  Kumiaiu  frnm  Nonnaiid}'  were  also  fiodli^ 
tlieir  war  into  (be  Medtleiraneaa  frum  tbe  West  Tbcj  mmt 
first  u  mercenaries,  and  later  aa  indopeadcnt  lovaden;  and 
they  eamL'  niniiJy,  not,  it  is  to  be  noted,  by  sea,  but  in  scatter?^ 
bands  hy  lasd.  llie^  came  tbroagh  tha  Kbinolaod  and  Italy 
partly  in  Iho  aeardi  for  warlike  employmem  and  loot,  partly  as 
pilgrims.  For  the  ninth  and  tuiith  cvutunus  saw  a  i;reat  de- 
velopment of  pil^imape.  These  Konnana,  aa  they  grew  power- 
fol.  discovered  ihemselvea  such  rapacious  and  TiRorons  robbers 
that  ibcy  forced  tbe  Eastern  Eiuperor  and  the  Pope  into  a  feeble 
and  ineffectire  alliance  agaiiwt  them  (1053).  Tbey  defeated 
and  captured  and  were  pardoned  by  the  Poi>e;  tbey  eatabliabed 
tbrnuetres  in  CAlul>riu  and  South  Italy,  con()ueriNl  Sicily  from 
tbe  Saracens  (1UUI>-1U»Q),  and  under  Robert  Guiscard,  wbaj 
bad  entered  Italy  as  a  pil^m  adventurer  and  began  bis  car 
.  M  a  brigand  in  Catabrin,  threatened  the  Byzantine  Empire' 
itself  (1081).  His  army,  which  contained  a  contin^iont  of 
Siciliao  lioalems,  crossed  from  Brindi»  to  Epirus  in  the  ro- 
verae  direction  to  that  in  which  Pyrrhuii  had  crossed  to  attack 
the  Roman  Republic,  thirteen  centuries  before  (275  b.c.)-  He 
laid  aicige  to  tho  Byzantine  stmnfihold  of  Diiraun. 

Robert  captured  Ourazzo  (108:^),  but  the  pressure  of  affaii 
in  Italy  rocalted  hiin,  and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  this  first 
Xormao  attack  upon  the  Empire  of  Hyzantiuro,  leaving  the  way 
open  for  the  rtile  of  a  comparatively  vigorous  Comnenian 
dynasty  (1081-1204).  In  Italy,  amidi*!  conflicts  too  comple 
for  OS  to  tell  here,  it  fell  to  Robert  Uuiscard  to  besiege  andl 
lack  Rome  (1084);  and  Gibbon  notes  with  quiet  satisfaction 
tbe  precenee  of  that  eonttngent  of  Sicilian  Moelems  amongst 
the  looters.  There  were  in  the  twelfth  century  three  otlior 
Norman  attucks  upon  the  Eastern  power,  one  by  the  son  of 
Robert  Quiscard,  and  tbe  two  othera  directly  from  Sicily  bj 


But  neither  the  Saraoens  nor  the  Normans  pounded  quite  aOj 
heavily  against  the  old  empire  at  Byzantium  or  upiinst 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  vamped-up  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West,  as  did  tho  double  thrust  from  the  Turanian  centres  in 
Central  Asia,  of  which  we  must  now  telL     Wo  have  alread^d 
noted  tho  westward  movenient  of  the  Avars,  and  the  Turkish 
Magyars  who  followed  in  their  track.     From  the  days  of  Pepin 
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I  onward,  the  Frankieh  power  and  its  succcasore  in  Qernmny 
wtiru  in  cuiitlict  witb  tbe«e  Ka.Hteru  raiders  along  nil  tli«  Kaateru 
borderlands.  Ckartemagne  h«td  and  punished  them,  and  catab- 
lishcd  some  sort  of  ovcrtordship  us  far  cast  as  the  Carpathians; . 
but  amidst  the  enfeeblement  that  followed  bis  death,  tliese  peo- 
ples, more  or  IcsH  bli-ndcd  now  in  the  BCCOunt«  under  the  name 
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of  IlHnganans,  led  by  llie  Mapyars,  re-cstiiW isliod  their  com- 

SU'te  frpedom  again,  and  raided  yearly,  often  as  far  as  the 
Ibine.     Tbcy  dMtroycd,  Gibbon  notes,  tbo  monastery  of  St. 
'  Onll  in  Switzerland,  and  tbn  tnwn  of  Bremen.     Their  (freat 
raiding  period  was  between  900  and  950.    Their  LiQfcst  effort, 
through  fiermanv  rifrlit  info  France,  thenoe  over  the  Alps  and 
home  apain  by  IJorlh  Italy,  wan  in  938-9. 

Thnmt  southward  by  these  diMurbflnpes,  and  by  others  to 
bo  presently  noted,  the  Pulgarians  eettahlisbed  thctnM>lve8  under 
Knim,  between  the  Danube  and  Constantinople.  Originally  a 
Turkish  people,  tho  Bulgarians,  since  their  first  appearanoc  in 
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tlio  esBt  of  Riisaia,  bad  become  by  n.'pv«tod  ttiimixture  almoot 
entirely  Sluvouic  tn  race  and  language.  For  80uie  time  after 
ihcip  eatabliahniMit  in  HulgiiriB  tlicy  remained  pagan.  Their 
king,  Boris  (852-884),  entertained  Moslem  envoys,  and  aowna 
to  tiave  contemplated  an  adliCHivn  to  Islam,  but  finally  be  mar- 
ried a  Byzantine  prinoen,  and  handed  hinuelf  nnd  bis  people 
over  to  tli«  Christian  faith. 

The  Hungarions  were  drubbed  into  a  certain  lespoct  for 
civilization  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  electwl  King  of  Ger- 
many, and  Ott<>  the  I'^irst,  tho  first  Saxon  cmpc^ror,  in  the  tenth 
century.  But  they  did  not  decide  to  adopt  Christianity  until 
■bout  A.tk.  1000.  Though  tlicy  were  Cbristianized,  thoy  re- 
tained tlieir  own  Turko-Finnio  language  (HajQrar),  and  they 
retain  it  to  this  day. 

Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  do  not.  however,  exhaust  the 
cntaloguu  of  the  peoples  whose  westward  movements  embodied 
the  Turkiiih  (hni^t  aoriist)  South  RuHSia.  Behind  tho  Hungarians 
and  Bulgarians  thrust  the  Kha^ars,  a  Turkish  people,  with 
whom  wore  mingled  n  very  considerable  proportion  of  Jews 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Onnsfantinople,  and  who  had  mixed 
with  them  and  made  many  proselyte*.  To  these  Jewish  Khnsnra 
are  to  he  ascribed  the  prpat  settlements  of  Tews  in  Pi>land  and 
Russia.'  Behind  the  Kliazars  again,  and  overrunning  thcra, 
were  the  Petschcn<^  (or  Putzinaks),  a  savage  Turkish  people 
who  are  first  heard  of  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  were  des- 
tined to  dissolve  and  vanish  as  the  kindred  Huns  did  five  con- 
turic*  bf'forc.  And  while  the  trend  of  all  those  peoples  was  west- 
ward, we  have,  when  we  are  thinking  of  tJie  present  population  of 
these  Sonth  Rinwian  regions,  to  remember  also  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  Northmen  between  llic  Baltic  and  the  Black  Ren, 
who  interwove  with  the  Turkish  migrants  like  warp  and  woof, 
and  bear  in  mind  also  that  there  was  a  considemble  Slsvonie 
population,  the  heirs  and  de^enilantii  of  ScN-thians,  Sarmatians, 
and  the  like,  already  ertabliehed  in  these  restless,  lawless,  but 
fertile  areas.  AH  these  niees  mixed  with  and  reacted  upon  one 
another.  The  universal  prevalence  of  Slavonic  langiuiges,  except 
in  ITungary,  shows  that  the  popniation  remained  predomi- 
nantly Slav.    And  in  what  is  now  Roumania,  for  all  the  passage 

■"A  Turldih  people  wliose  lontters  had  adopted  Judaimi,"  Miyi  Harold 
WiUiami. 
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of  •peofkaj  aai  in  qpite  of  oonqiiert  after  emqnot,  tbe  tnditian 
And  inbaitanee  of  the  B"*"*"  {vorinces  of  Daeia  and  ^'— 'if 
Inferior  itill  kept  a  Latin  speedi  and  memoir  afire. 

Bat  this  direct  thnut  of  the  Tnzkiflh  peoi^es  against  CSm»- 
tendom  to  the  omth  of  the  Blad  Sea  was,  in  tbe  end,  not  neariy 
■0  impcvtant  as  their  indirect  thrust  sooth  of  it  throng  the 
empire  of  the  Cali{^  We  cannot  deal  here  with  die  tribes  and 
disMDsionfl  of  the  Tnildsh  peoples  of  Tnrkestan,  nor  with  the 
partienlar  eanses  that  brong^  to  the  fore  the  tribes  under  the 
mle  of  the  Seljnk  clan.  In  the  derentfa  centnrr  these  Seljnk 
Tnrks  broke  with  irresistible  force  not  in  oae  arm;,  but  in  a 
group  of  armies,  and  under  two  brothers,  into  the  decaying;  fra^ 
ments  of  tbe  Uoslem  Empire.  For  Islam  had  long  ceased  to 
be  one  onpire.  The  orthodox  Snnnite  Abbasid  mle  had 
shrunken  to  what  was  once  Babylonia ;  and  even  in  Bagdad  the 
Caliph  was  the  mere  creature  of  his  Turkish  palace  guards.  A 
Bort  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  a  Turk,  was  the  real  mler.  East 
of  tbe  Caliph,  in  Persia,  and  west  of  him  in  Palestine,  Srria, 
and  Egypt,  were  Sbiite  heretics.  The  Seljnk  Tnriu  were 
orthodox  Sunnites ;  they  now  swept  down  upon  and  conquered 
the  Shiite  rulers  and  upstarts,  and  established  themselves  as 
the  protectors  of  the  Bagdad  Calii^,  taking  over  the  temporal 
powers  of  the  mayorof  the  palace.  Very  early  they  conquered 
Armenia  from  the  Greeks,  and  then,  breaking  the  bounds  that 
had  restrained  the  power  of  Islam  for  four  centuries,  they  swept 
on  to  tbe  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  almost  to  tbe  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  monntain  barrier  of  Cilicia  th&t  bad  held  the 
Moslem  so  long  had  been  turned  by  tbe  conquest  of  Armenia 
from  the  north-east  Under  Alp  Arslan,  who  bad  united  all  tbe 
Seljuk  power  in  his  own  hands,  tbe  Turks  utterly  smashed  the 
Byzantine  army  at  tbe  battle  of  ^Mauzikert  or  Melasgird 
(1071).  Tbe  effect  of  this  battle  upon  people's  imaginations 
was  very  great  Islam,  which  had  appeared  far  gone  in  decay, 
wbteb  had  been  divided  religiously  and  politically,  was  sud- 
denly discovered  to  have  risen  again,  and  it  was  tbe  secure  old 
Byzantine  Empire  that  seemed  on  the  brink  of  dissolution.  The 
loss  of  Asia  Minor  was  very  swift  The  Seljuka  established 
themselvea  at  Iconium  (Konia),  in  what  is  now  Anatolia.  In 
a  little  while  they  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Nioea 
over  against  tbe  capital. 
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liave  alretd^  told  of  the  attack  of  tbe  Xormaos  upon  tfao 
Byzaiitiiio  Empiro  from  tbe  wc«l,  and  of  the  battle  uf  Danzxa 
(1081)  ;  and  we  have  not<>d  that  Constiiiicinople  bad  still  vivid 
memurioii  of  the  RuBsia  sea  raids  (1043).  iiulgarin,  it  is  true, 
bad  been  tamed,  but  tbcre  wos  heavy  and  uncertain  warfare 
going'on  with  the  Petscbenegs.  North  and  vrest,  (he  emperor'* 
nanda  were  full.  This  swift  advance  of  the  Turks  into  country 
that  had  been  so  long  securely  Byzantine  muet  buve  seemed  like 
the  approach  of  final  disaster.  Tbe  Eastern  Emperor,  Micliael 
VII,  under  the  pressure  of  tbeso  convergent  dangers,  took  a 
fltep  that  probably  seemed  both  to  himself  and  to  Rome  of  the 
utntrist  political  significance.  He  appealed  to  the  I'opo,  Gregory 
VII,  for  assistance.  His  appeal  was  repeated  still  more  urgently 
by  hie  aucce^or,  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  Pope  Urban  II. 

To  tho  counsellors  of  liome  this  must  hare  presentad  itself 
as  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the  assertion  of  tho  headship  of 
the  Pope  over  the  entire  Christian  world. 

In  tbi»  history  we  bavo  traced  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  a 
reltgioua  government  of  Christendom — and  tbroudi  Christen- 
dom of  mankind — and  wo  have  shown  how  naturally  and  how 
necessarily,  because  of  tho  tradition  of  world  empire,  it  found 
a  centre  at  Rome.  The  Pope  of  Rome  waa  the  only  Western 
patriarch;  ho  wus  tlio  religious  head  of  a  vast  region  in  which 
tho  ruling  tongue  waa  Latin ;  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  *]vikc  Greek,  and  so  were  inaudihle  thrfni^hout  hi^ 
domains;  ami  the  two  words  filio  que,  which  had  Ixvn  addi-d 
to  tho  Latin  creed,  had  split  off  tbe  Byzantine  Christiana  by 
one  of  thoc»e  impalpublo  and  elusive  doctrinal  points  upon  which 
thoro  is  no  reconciliation.  (Tho  final  rupture  was  in  lom.) 
The  life  of  tlio  Lateran  changed  in  its  quality  with  ever>-  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter:  aometimes  papal  Rome  was  a 
den  of  corniption  and  uncleanneos,  as  it  had  been  in  tbe  days 
of  John  XII;  sometimes  it  was  pervaded  by  the  influence  of 
widely  thinking  and  nobly  thinking  men.  But  behind  the  Popo 
was  the  assembly  of  th(?  cardinab,  priests,  and  a  great  niiniher 
of  highly  educated  officials,  who  never,  even  in  tho  darkest  and 
wildest  days,  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  very  grand  idea  of  a 
divine  world  dominion,  of  a  peace  of  Christ  throughout  the 
earth  that  St.   Augustine  bad  expT«4Scd.     Through   all  tho 
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Middle  Ages  that  idea  was  the  guiding  influence  in  Eome  For 
a  time,  perhaps,  mean  minds  would  prevail  there,  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  Rome  would  play  the  part  of  a  greedy, 
treacherous,  and  insanely  cunning  old  woman ;  followed  a  phase 
of  mflBColine  and  quite  worldly  astuteness  perhaps,  or  a  phase 
of  exaltation.  Came  an  interlude  of  fanaticism  or  pedantry, 
when  all  the  pressure  was  upon  exact  doctrine.  Or  there  was  a 
moral  collapse,  and  the  Lateran  became  the  throne  of  some 
sensuous  or  lesthetic  autocrat,  ready  to  sell  every  hope  or  honour 
the  church  could  give  for  money  to  spend  npon  pleasure  or 
display.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  papal  ship  kept  its  course,  and 
came  presently  into  the  wind  again. 

In  this  period  to  which  we  have  now  come,  the  period  of  the 
eleventh  coitnry,  we  discover  a  Kome  dominated  by  the  per- 
sonality of  an  exceptionally  great  statesman,  Hildebrand,  who 
occupied  various  official  positions  under  a  succession  of  Popes, 
and  finally  became  Pope  himself  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
VII  (1073-1085),  We  find  that  under  his  influence,  vice, 
sloth,  and  corruption  have  been  swept  out  of  the  church,  that 
the  method  of  electing  the  Popes  has  been  reformed,  and  that  a 
great  struggle  has  been  waged  with  the  Emperor  upon  the  mani- 
festly vital  question  of  "investitures,"  the  question  whether 
Pope  or  temporal  monarch  should  have  the  decisive  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  th3  bishops  in  their  domains.  Vital  that 
question  was  not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  the  monarchs,  for 
in  many  countries  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  land  was  clerical 
property.  Hitherto  the  Koman  clergy  had  been  able  to  marry ; 
but  now,  to  detach  them  effectually  from  the  world  and  to  make 
them  more  completely  the  instruments  of  the  church,  celibacy 
was  imposed  upon  all  priests.  .  .  , 

Gregory  VII  had  been  prevented  by  his  struggle  over  the  in- 
vestitures from  any  effectual  answer  to  the  first  appeal  from 
Byzantium;  but  he  had  left  a  worthy  successor  in  Urban  II 
(1087-1099) ;  and  when  the  letter  of  Alexius  came  to  hand. 
Urban  seized  at  once  upon  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for 
drawing  together  all  the  thoughts  and  forces  of  Western  Europe 
into  one  passion  and  purpose.  Thereby  be  might  hope  to  end 
the  private  warfare  that  prevailed,  and  find  a  proper  outlet  for 
the  immense  energy  of  the  Normans.  He  saw,  too,  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  thrusting  the  Byzantine  power  and  Church  aside,  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  Latin  Church  over  Syria,  Pale*- 
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tioe,  and  E}0'l>t>  Thcenvovs  of  Alexius  were  kcurd  at  a  churdi 
coUQcilt  hastily  siunmuuctl  at  i'iascuza  (  —  Pluccntia),  and  ucjct 
ye«r  (1095)  ot  Clcnnunt,  Urban  held  a  second  great  couucU, 
ia  wbicb  all  tbo  slowly  gatbercd  strengtb  of  the  Churcb  was 
orjtanized  for  a  uaivcrsul  war  propaganda  apnmt  th«  Moftlema. 
Private  war,  nil  uar  amo&K  Christiana,  was  to  cease  until  the 
intidel  had  he«ii  swept  hack  and  tho  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
wafl  ugiiiii  in  Cbri^iau  hands. 

'Ilie  fervfmr  of  the  response  enables  us  to  understand  the 
great  work  of  crwitive  orjjauizjition  that  had  hcoii  done  in  West- 
oru  Europe  in  tho  previous  five  centuries.  In  the  bcfponins 
of  the  seventh  century  we  saw  Western  Europe  as  a  diaos  of 
social  and  political  fragments,  with  no  common  idea  nor  hope, 
A  system  shattered  almost  to  a  dust  of  self-seeking  indi\'iduaU. 
Now  in  the  dawn  of  the  eleventh  century  thuro  is  c\"erywber6 
a  common  belief,  a  linking  idea,  to  which  men  may  devote  tltem- 
selves,  and  by  wliicli  tbey  can  cooperate  together  in  a  universal 
enterprise.  Wo  reolixo  that,  in  spite  of  much  weakness  and 
intellectual  and  moral  unsoundness,  to  this  extent  tbo  Christian 
Church  has  worked.  We  are  able  to  qeasure  the  c^'il  phases  of 
tenth-century  Itome,  the  icandals,  the  filthinesa,  the  murders 
and  viuloucc,  at  their  proper  value  by  the  scale  of  tliis  fact.  No 
doubl  also  all  over  Christendom  there  had  been  many  lazy, 
evil,  and  foolish  priests;  but  it  is  manifeet  that  this  task  of 
teaching  and  co-ordination  tliat  had  been  acoompUshed  could 
have  been  accomplished  only  tbrough  a  great  multitudo  of  npjit- 
livini;  pricots  and  monks  and  nuna.  A  new  ind  greater 
amphictyony,  tho  amphictyony  of  Christendom,  bad  OMne  into 
the  world,  aud  it  had  been  built  by  thousands  of  ononymoua, 
faithful  lives. 

Aud  this  response  to  tbo  appeal  of  Urban  the  Second  was 
not  confined  only  to  what  we  should  call  educated  people.  It 
was  not  simply  knif^hts  and  princes  wlio  were  wilUuf;  to  ^ 
wpoii  this  cnisade.  Side  by  side  with  the  figure  of  Urban  we 
must  put  the  fipiro  of  Peter  the  llomiit,  a  type  novel  to  Europe, 
albeit  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  This  man 
appeared  preaching  X\w.  cnisadc  to  tho  common  people,  lie 
told  a  Btory — whether  tnitliful  or  untnitbful  hardly  matters  in 
this  connection — uf  bis  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  of  the  wanton 
destruction  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  tlio  Seljuk  Turks,  who 
took  it  in  1073,  and  of  the  exactions,  brutalities,  and  deliberate 
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cmeltiea  practised  npon  the  Christian  pilgrima  to  the  Holy 
PUces.  Barefooted,  clad  in  a  coarse  garment,  riding  on  an  aas, 
and  bearing  a  huge  cross,  this  man  traTeUed  about  France  and 
Oermany,  and  everywhere  harangued  vast  crowds  in  cbuix^  or 
street  or  market-plaee. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  discover  Europe  with  an  idea  and 
a  soul  I  Here  is  a  unirereal  response  of  indignation  at  the  story 
of  a  remote  wrong,  a  awift  understanding  of  a  common  cause 
for  rich  and  poor  alike.  You  cannot  imagine  this  thing  hap- 
pening in  the  Empire  of  Augustus  Csaar,  or  indeed  in  any 
previous  state  in  the  world's  history.  Something  of  the  kind 
mi^t  perhaps  have  been  possible  in  the  far  smaller  world  of 
Hellas,  or  in  Arabia  before  Islam.  But  this  movanent  affected 
nations,  kingdoms,  tongues,  and  peoples.  It  is  clear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  something  new  that  has  come  into  the  world, 
a  new  clear  connection  of  the  common  interest  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  c(Hnmon  man. 

§  10 

From  the  very  first  this  fiaming  enthusiaam  was  mixed  with 
baser  elements.  There  was  the  cold  and  calculated  scheme  of 
the  free  and  ambitious  Latin  Church  to  subdue  and  replace  the 
emperor-ruled  fiyzantine  Church ;  there  was  the  freebooting  in- 
stinct of  the  Normans,  who  were  tearing  Italy  to  pieces,  which 
turned  readily  enough  to  a  new  and  richer  world  of  plunder ; 
and  there  was  something  in  the  multitude  nbo  now  turned  their 
faces  east,  something  deeper  than  love  in  the  human  composi- 
tion, namely,  fear-bom  hate,  that  the  impassioned  appeals  of 
the  propagandists  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  infidel  bad  fanned  into  fiame.  And  there  waa  still 
other  forces;  the  intolerant  Seljuks  and  the  intolerant  Fatimites 
lay  now  an  impassable  barrier  across  the  eastward  trade  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  that  had  hitherto  flowed  through  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo,  or  through  Egypt.  They  must  force  open  these 
closed  channels,  unless  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  route 
were  to  monopolize  Eastern  trade  altogether.  Moreover,  in 
1094  and  1095  there  had  been  a  pestilence  and  famine  from 
the  Scheldt  to  Bohemia,  and  there  was  great  social  disorganisa- 
tion. "No  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Earnest  Barter,  "that  a  stream  of 
emigration  set  towards  the  East,  such  as  would  in  modem  times 
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flnw  tnwnrdK  n  tifwly  cli*c"v»;rt'ii  ^uid'iclil — a  stroum  carrj'ing 
in  ila  turbid  waters  much  refuse,  tiunipi  and  baukrupt«,  catu^f- 
followvrs  mid  liuckstrn,  fugitive  muokii  and  escaped  villcias, 
and  marked  by  the  same  motley  f^roMpiiijr,  the  snme  fever  of 


life,  the  ssme  altcmalions  of  affluence  aud  beKK^ry,  which  mark 
the  nidh  for  a  j!ol(16eId  to-day." 

But  theBe  were  BPoondarv  eontrilnitory  eausea.  The  fact  of 
prcddminatit  interest  to  the  bi.'^toriim  of  mankind  is  thifl  u-Ul 
to  crusade  suddenly  itn'ealed  as  a  new  mass  poasibility  in  biuiuin 
affair*. 

The  story  of  the  cnt«ades  abounds  in  such  romantic  and 
pienires<nie  detail  tUiil  the  wrirer  of  an  OnlUne  of  Hiitory  murt 
riilfl  his  pen  upon  the  curb  throucb  this  sUuring  field.  The 
first  forces  to  move  caittward  were  jc'eat  crowds  of  undisciplined 

rple  rather  than  armies,  and  they  aooj^t  to  make  their  way 
tic  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  theuoe  aoulbward  to  Con- 
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stantmople:  This  was  the  "people's  cmaada"  Never  before  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  had  there  been  such  a  spectacle 

as  these  masses  of  practically  leaderless  people  moved  b;  an 

idea.  It  was  a  very  crude  idea.  When  they  got  among  for- 
eipiers,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  that  they  were  not 
already  among  the  infidel.  Two  great  mobs,  the  advance  guard 
of  the  expedition,  committed  snch  excesses  in  Hungary,  where 
the  language  mast  have  been  incomprehensible  to  them,  as  to 
provdce  the  Hangartans  to  destroy  them.  They  were  massa- 
cred. A  third  host  b^an  with  a  great  pogrom  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Bbineland — ^for  the  Christian  blood  was  up — and  this  mnlti- 
tnde  was  also  dispersed  in  Hungary.  Two  other  hosts  under 
Peter  got  through  and  reached  Constantinople,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  of  the  Emperor  Alexius.  They  looted  and 
committed  outrages  as  they  came,  and  at  last  he  shipped  them 
across  the  Bosphoms,  to  be  massacred  rather  than  defeated  by 
the  Seljuks  (1096). 

•  This  first  unhappy  appearance  of  the  "people"  as  people  in 
modem  European  history  was  followed  in  1097  by  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  the  First  Crusade.  They  came  by  diverse  routes 
from  France,  Normandy,  Flanders,  England,  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  the  will  and  power  of  them  were  the  Normans. 
They  crossed  the  Bosphoms  and  captured  Nicsa,  which 
Alexins  snatched  away  from  them  before  they  could  loot  it 
They  then  went  by  much  the  same  route  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
through  the  Cilician  Gates,  leaving  the  Turks  in  Konia  uncon- 
qnered,  past  the  battlefield  of  the  Issus,  and  so  to  Antioch, 
which  they  took  after  nearly  a  year's  siege.  Then  they  defeated 
a  great  relieving  army  from  Hoenl.  A  large  part  of  the  Cm- 
saders  remained  in  Antioch,  a  smaller  force  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  (in  Belgium)  went  on  to  Jemsalem.  "After  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  month's  aie^,  the  city  was  finally  captured 
(Jr.ly  IB).  The  slaughter  was  terrible;  the  blood  of  the  con- 
quered ran  down  the  streets,  until  men  splashed  in  blood  as 
they  rode.  At  nightfall,  'sobbing  for  excess  of  joy,'  the  cru- 
saders came  to  the  Sepulchre  from  their  treading  of  the  wine- 
press, and  put  their  blood-stained  hands  together  in  prayer. 
So,  on  that  day  of  July,  the  First  Crusade  came  to  an  end."  ^ 
The  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  at  once 
seized  upon  by  the  Latin  clergy  with  the  expedition,  and  the 
'  E.  Barker,  art.    "CrusadM,"  Bneyetopadia  Britanitioa. 
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Orthodox  Oiristiaiis  iomul  themsolvea  in  rather  a  worse  caw 
iiiider  Latin  rule  than  under  tlio  Turk,  There  were  already 
Latin  principalities  cstahlialied  ut  Antioch  atid  Kdesi<a,  aiid 
there  began  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  between  these  various 
courts  and  kings,  and  an  unsucce-^ful  attempt  to  make  JcruMi- 
1cm  a  property  of  tho  Pope.  These  are  complications  beyond 
our  preacnl  scope. 

Let  na  quote^  however,  a.  cIiarticteriBlic  paaAage  from 
Gibbon : — 

"Jn  a  stylo  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  should  perhaps 
compare  the  Emperor  Alexius  to  the  jackul,  who  is  aaid  to  fol- 
low tlie  steps  and  to  devour  the  leavings  of  the  lion.  Whatever 
had  been  his  feara  and  toils  in  tho  postage  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, titey  were  amply  rocompeiiscd  by  the  8Qbse(|uent  benefita 
which  he  derived  from  tliQ  exploits  of  the  Franks.  His  dex- 
terity and  vigilance  secured  their  first  conquest  of  Nicica,  and 
from  this  threjiteiiing  station  the  Turks  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  neighbourhood  of  Conatantinople.  While  the  Cru- 
sadcrs,  with  blind  valour,  advanced  into  tho  midland  countries 
of  Asia,  tlie  crafty  Greek  improved  the  favourable  occAsion 
when  tho  emirs  of  the  eea  coast  wore  recalled  to  the  standard 
of  Iho  Sultan.  The  Turks  were  driven  from  tho  isles  of 
Khodes  and  Chios;  the  cities  of  Ephcsus  and  Siiiyrna,  of 
Sardes,  Philndctphia,  and  Laodicca  wore  restored  to  the  em- 
pire, which  Alexius  enlarged  from  Iho  tlellespout  to  the  banks 
of  the  lila'andcr  and  Iho  rocky  shores  of  Pamphylia.  The 
churches  resumed  their  splendour ;  tho  towns  were  rebuilt  and 
fortified;  and  the  desert  country  was  peopled  with  colonics  of 
Christians,  who  were  gently  removed  from  tic  more  distant 
and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal  cares  we  may  foi^ 
give  Alexius,  if  wo  forget  the  deliverance  of  tho  holy  sepulchre ; 
but,  by  tlie  Latins,  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  foul  rt-proach 
of  treason  and  desertion.  They  bad  sworn  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  tiirone;  but  he  had  promised  to  assist  their  enter- 
prise in  person,  or  at  least,  with  his  troops  and  treasures:  his 
base  retreat  dissolved  their  obligations;  and  tho  sword,  which 
had  been  the  inatniment  of  their  victory,  was  the  plcdire  and 
title  of  their  just  indcpoiidi'nce  It  d<tC8  not  appear  that  tho 
emperor  attempted  to  revive  his  obsolete  claims  over  tho  king- 
dom of  .Tenisalem,  but  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  were 
more  recent  in  his  possession  and  more  acceestble  to  hts  arms. 
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The  great  aimy  at  the  Crosadera  was  annihilated  or  dispersed ; 
the  principality  of  Autiocb  was  left  without  a  head,  by  ihe  sai- 
prise  and  captivity  of  Bdiemond;  bis  ranaom  had  oppressed 
him  with  a  heavy  debt ;  and  his  Norman  followers  were  insuffi- 
cient to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Tnrks.  In  this 
distress,  Bobemond  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of 
leaving  the  defence  of  Antiocb  to  bis  kinsman,  the  faithful 
Tancred;  of  arming  the  West  against  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  of  executing  the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons 
and  example  of  bis  father  Guiscard.  His  onbarkation  was 
clandestine;  and  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  Princess  Anna, 
he  passed  the  hostile  sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.  (Anna 
Comnena  adds,  that  to  complete  the  imitation,  be  was  shut  up 
vith  a  dead  cock;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  bat^ 
barian  could  mdure  the  confinemrait  and  putrefaction.  This 
absurd  tale  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.)  But  bis  rec^tion  in 
France  was  dignified  by  the  public  applause  and  bis  marriage 
with  the  king's  dau^ter;  his  return  was  glorious,  since  the 
bravest  8|nrit8  of  the  age  eiHsted  under  bis  veteran  command; 
and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horse 
and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled  from  the  most  remote  cli- 
mates of  Europa  The  strength  of  Durazzo  and  prudence  of 
Alexins,  the  progress  of  famine  and  approach  of  winter,  eluded 
bis  ambitious  hopes;  and  the  venal  cmifederates  were  seduced 
from  bis  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace  suspended  the  feu«  of 
the  Greeks." 

We  have  dealt  tims  lengthily  with  the  First  Crusade,  because 
it  displays  eompletely  the  quality  of  all  these  expediti<His. 
The  reality  of  the  struggle  between  the  Latin  and  the  Byzantine 
system  bev'ame  more  and  more  nakedly  apparent  In  1101 
came  reinforcements,  in  which  the  fleet  of  the  mercantile  re- 
poUks  of  Vmice  and  Genoa  played  a  prominent  part,  and  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  Jemsalem  was  extended.  The  year 
1147  saw  a  Second  Crusade,  in  which  both  the  Emperor  Conrad 
m  ud  King  Louis  of  France  participated.  It  was  a  mndb 
no««  stately  and  far  less  snccessful  and  enthusiastic  expedition 
than  ita  pie<]ecessor.  It  bad  been  provoked  by  the  t»B  of 
EJcaea  to  tte  MosIcths  in  1144.  One  larse  division  of  Ger- 
maBSi.  iutead  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  attacked  and  sabjn- 
galrd  the  atin  pagan  Wmds  east  of  the  Elbe,  This.  A»  Pope 
aj[Twd.  tamntei  as  crusading,  and  so  did  the  capture  of  lidioa. 
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and  tlio  foviidation  of  Uie  Cbristian  kingdom  of  Portugal  by 
the  FlemiiiJi  and  KngUeh  contingents. 

In  1169  a  Kurdish  adventurer,  named  Snkdin,  became  ruler 
of  Egypt,  in  wbicb  country  the  Shiite  heresy  had  now  fullea 
before  a  Sunnile  revival.  Thi»  Siiladin  nninitcd  the  efforts  of 
Epj'pt  and  Bairdad,  and  preached  a  Jehad,  a  Holy  War,  a 
cnunter-^nisadc,  of  all  the  ?tlo»1uiiiH  af^iinst  the  C'liristiana. 
Thia  Jehud  excited  almost  as  miicb  feeling  in  Islam  aa  the 
First  Crusade  had  done  in  Cbristcudom.  It  was  now  a  ca»c 
of  crusader  agatni^t  crusader;  and  in  1187  Jerusalem  was  re- 
taken. This  provoked  the  Third  Cnisade  (1180).  This  also 
waa  a  grand  affair,  planned  jotnily  by  the  Kmperor  Frederick  I 
(known  better  as  Frederick  Barbarossa),  the  King  of  France, 
and  (he  King  of  England  (who  at  that  time  owned  many  of 
the  faire«t  French  provinces).  Tlio  papacy  played  a  secondary 
part  in  this  expedition ;  it  waa  in  one  of  its  phases  of  enfeeble- 
mcnt;  and  the  crusade  was  the  most  courtly,  chivalrous,  and 
roiiiaiitic  of  all.  Iteligioiis  bitteme^  waa  mitigated  by  the  idea 
of  knifihtly  gallnntry,  which  ohiscaitcd  both  Saladln  and  Richard 
I  (1183-11I)S0  of  EnKlaml  (Cwiir-de-I-iou),  and  the  lover  of 
romance  may  very  well  turn  to  the  romances  about  this  period 
for  ita  flavour.  The  crusade  saved  the  principality  of  Antioch 
for  a  time,  but  failed  to  retake  Jenisnlem.  The  Christiana, 
however,  remaininl  in  [xwscssion  of  the  sca-eoa»t  of  Palestine. 

By  the  time  of  thy  Third  fViisade.  the  magic  and  wonder 
had  gone  out  of  these  movementa  altogether.  The  common  pe(^ 
pie  hud  found  them  out.  Men  went,  but  only  kings  and  nonlea 
straggled  back;  and  that  often  only  after  heavy  taxation  for 
a  ransom.  The  idea  of  the  cnntiidcs  was  chcii)>cned  by  their 
too  frequent  and  trivial  use.  Whenever  the  Pope  quarrelled 
with  anyone  now,  he  euHed  for  a  erusadc,  nntil  tho  word  eoaaed 
to  mean  anything  but  an  attempt  to  give  flnvoiir  to  an  ua- 
palatable  civil  war.  There  waa  a  crusade  against  the  hcnitict 
in  tho  south  of  France,  one  against  John  (King  of  England), 
one  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Tlio  Popca  did  not 
understand  the  ncoossity  of  dignity  to  the  papacy.  They  bad 
tchicred  a  moral  ascendiincy  in  Chrii»tend(«n,  Forthwith  they 
began  to  fritter  it  away-  They  not  only  cheapened  the  idea  of 
the  crusades,  but  they  made  their  tremendous  power  of  ex- 
commnnieation.  of  putting  people  ontsidc  all  the  sacraments, 
hopes,  and  comforts  of  religion,  ridiculous  by  using  it  in  mere 
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dispiitda  of  policy.  Frederick  II  tvea  not  only  cnixaded  against, 
but  excommiinicjifeJ — witliout  visible  injury,  He  was  ozoom- 
tnunicatcd  again  in  1231),  and  tbis  sentence  was  renewed  by 
Innocent  IV  in  1245. 

The  bulk  of  the  Fourth  Crusndo  nercr  roBchcd  tho  Holy 
Land  at  all.  It  started  from  Veniw  (1202).  captured  Zara, 
encamped  at  Constantinople  (120.1),  and  linnlly,  in  1204, 
stormed  the  city.  It  was  frankly  a  combined  attack  on  the 
Byzantine  Rmpiro.  Venice  took  much  of  tbc  coosto  and  islands 
of  the  empire,  and  a  Latin,  Baldwin  of  Flandera,  was  set  up 
as  emperor  in  Ci.iiistantinople.  Tbe  Latin  and  (J)reek  Churches 
were  declared  to  he  reunited,  and  Latin  emperors  ruled  as  con- 
querors in  ConHtuntinople  from  1204  to  1261. 

In  1212  occurred  a  drc«dfiil  thing,  n  children's  cmsade.  An 
excitement  that  could  no  longer  afFcct  sane  adults  was  spread 
among  the  children  in  the  south  of  Franco  and  in  th«  Rhone 
valley.  A  crowd  of  many  thousands  of  French  boys  marched 
to  Marseilles;  they  were  then  lured  on  board  ship  by  slave 
traders,  who  sold  them  into  slavery  in  Egypt.  The  Rhineland 
children  Iruinped  into  Italy,  many  pcrtshitig  by  tho  way,  and 
there  dispersed.  Pope  Innocent  Til  made  great  capital  out 
of  thi.^  strange  busincfts.  "Tho  very  children  put  US  to  shame," 
be  said;  and  sought  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  a  Fifth  Cru- 
sade. This  crusade  aime<I  at  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  because 
Jemalem  was  now  held  by  the  Egyptian  Sultan;  its  remnants 
returned  in  1221,  after  an  inglorious  evacuation  of  its  one 
eeptnro,  Damietta,  with  tlie  Jerusalem  vestiges  of  tho  True 
Croas  as  a  sort  of  consolation  eoneession  on  the  part  of  tbc 
victor.  Wo  have  already  noted  the  earlier  adrciitiires  of  this 
venerable  relic  lieforc  the  days  of  Muhnnimnd  when  it  was 
carried  off  by  Chosroca  II  to  Ctcfliphou,  and  recovered  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius.  Fragments  of  tlio  True  Cross,  however, 
had  alwavs  been  in  Rome  at  tho  cbureb  of  S.  Crooft-in-Oenisa- 
Icmme,  since  tho  days  of  the  Empress  Helena  (the  mother  of 
Conxtantino  the  Great)  to  whom,  says  the  legend,  its  hiding- 
place  bad  been  revealed  in  a  vision  during  her  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.' 

*  "The  niBlocly  of  the  Tru*  Crvit.  vhlcb  on  KaxUrr  Sunday  nsa  •ok-mnly 
ocpovod  to  thr  peop\t,  wb*  FklTtmtcd  to  the  lll»hop  of  .IvniMltin ;  aiicl  ht 
alone  slight  ftrntify  tho  rurlaiii  d^rotion  of  tbc  jiitfirimii.  hy  tb«  fi(t  o( 
Bntkll  plcopii,  whicl'i  Ihey  («cB«nl  In  itold  or  (Kinii.  and  carried  swht  In 
trinmjili  to  their  rtsptctlvo  muntiicit.    Dut,  a*  thii  gainful  braoab  of  com- 
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The  Sixth  Cnisnde  (1229)  was  a  crusade  hordcriiig  upiju 
uhsiirditv.  'Dip  Knipcror  Frederick  H  liud  promised  to  go 
upon  a  cruaade,  and  evaded  bis  row.  lie  had  made  a  faUaJ 
etart  and  returned,  llu  was  pn>liftl)ly  buri-d  liv  iho  mere  idea 
of  a  cruBade.  But  the  vow  had  been  part  of  the  bargain  by 
which  he  scfurtN]  the  support  of  Pupu  Innocent  111  in  h'n  e)«c- 
tion  as  empenir.  lie  busied  himself  in  reorganizing  the  gov* 
eminent  of  his  Sicilian  kinfidom,  though  h«  had  givou  the  Pope 
to  understand  that  he  wouhl  relinqni»li  tlio«>e  po.tses!iions  if  lis 
hccamc  emperor;  and  the  I'ojw  was  anxious  to  stop  this  process 
of  consol illation  bv  sending  bim  to  the  Ilnly  Land.  The  Pope 
did  not  want  Frederick  H,  or  any  Uermun  emperor  at  sll  in 
Italy,  because  he  himself  wished  to  rule  Italy-  As  Frederick 
II  retnaiDed  evasive,  Gregory  IX  excommunicated  him,  pro- 
claimed 0  eni«ade  ugain.it  him,  and  invixlcd  bis  dominions  in 
Italy  (1228).  Whereupon  the  Emperor  sailed  with  an  anny 
to  the  Holy  T.nnd.  Tlieru  be  bad  a  meeting  with  the  Sultan 
of  Ep>*pt  (tlie  Emperor  spoke  sis  languages  freely,  including 
Arabic^;  and  it  would  seem  the«e  two  gtnllenicn,  both  at 
sceptienl  opinions,  exchanged  views  of  a  congenial  sort,  dis- 
cussed the  Po]H<)  in  A  worldly  spirit,  dulwtcd  the  Mongolian  rush 
westward,  which  threatened  them  both  alike,  and  agreed  finally 
to  a  commercial  convention,  and  the  surrender  of  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jcnisulem  to  Frederick.  This  indeed  was  a 
new  sort  of  crusade,  a  cnisade  by  private  treaty.  As  ihia 
axtcinisliing  crusader  had  l>een  excommunicated,  he  had  to  in- 
dulge in  a  ptin'ly  secular  coronation  in  Jerusalem,  taking  the 
crown  from  the  nJtar  with  bis  own  hand,  in  a  church  from 
which  all  the  clergy  had  gone.  Probably  there  was  no  one  to 
show  him  the  Holy  Places;  indeed  these  were  presently  all 
put  under  an  interdict  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
locked  up;  manifestly  the  affair  difTered  altogether  in  spirit 
from  the  red  onslaufiht  of  the  First  Crusade.  It  had  not  even 
the  kindly  socisbiiity  of  the  Ciiliph  Omar's  visit  six  hundred 
years  before.  Frederick  11  rode  out  of  Jenisalem  almost  alone, 
returned  from  this  unrornantic  success  to  Italy,  put  bis  afTairs 
there  in  order  very  rapidly,  chased  the  papal  armies  out  of  his 
pcissesslons,  and  obliged  the  Pope  to  give  him  absolution  from 

nwrtv  mast  eonti  hnvn  Ytam  annihilatrd.  It  was  found  cnnvnipnt  to  mp* 
pov«  that  thi'  mnivrllDiis  wmKl  poHOcitiwd  a  Bi-orrl  ponrr  uf  vcgrtallon,  and 
thnt  itfl  •iibitincr.  tliouith  continually  dimini*hrd,  altll  r*ina)Md  ratirs 
Kod  uiiiiii|iairi'd."--<>iljl)on. 
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hli  oxoommunioation  (1230).  This  Sixth  Crusade  was  indeed 
uot  only  tlio  nduetio  ad  abaurdum  of  crusades,  but  of  papal 
oxooinniuitiofltions.  Of  this  Frederick  IZ  we  shall  tell  more  in 
t  later  leotion,  bocauso  he  was  very  typical  of  certain  new 
fnrow  that  wore  coining  into  European  affairs. 

The  Ohristians  lost  JoniBalem  again  in  1244;  it  was  takoi 
from  thorn  very  easily  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  when  they  atr 
tfroptml  an  intrigue  against  him.  This  provoked  the  Seventh 
Onisado,  the  Crusade  of  St  Louis,  King  of  France  (Louis 
IX),  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  Eg^-pt  and  ransomed  in  1250. 
Not  until  1018,  whra  it  fell  to  a  mixed  force  of  French,  British, 
and  Indian  troops,  did  Jerusalem  slip  once  more  from  the 
Mnatoin  grasp.  .  .  . 

On»  more  crusade  remains  to  be  noted,  an  expedition  to 
T\mts  by  this  same  Louis  IX,  who  died  of  fever  thera 
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Thi>  ftKtratial  intrrmt  of  the  rmsadw  for  the  historian  of 
Bumkiml  liw  in  the  wavy  of  emotion,  of  unifying  feeling,  that 
animated  the  lir*t.  Thereafter  these  expeditions  became  jooxv 
and  oKtie  an  eetaMisilMtil  piveces.  and  less  and  leas  Tttal  nvata. 
Ttte  First  t>t»ade  was  an  occurreBce  like  the  di9eoT«sy  of 
Aueriea ;  the  later  ««««  iier«  BKure  and  moir  like  a  trip  acnas 
dM'  Ailantte.  In  the  dnvadi  cmtury.  the  idea  of  Ao  cnaade 
uiut  hsTv  btfen  like  a  strange  and  wvtnderfol  light  in  tb»  !^t  ; 
in  the  thtnwnrit  t^oe  («n  imagine  hones  horgfaers  saying  is 
tiMtw  of  prv>tv«t.  "What !  «n<^A^  emastie !"  The  experience  i:^ 
$1. 1-iiHti^  la  f^^^T*  ^*  *^'^  t^^  *  frveit  expmenfe  for  irnTikmil : 
it  i«  much  :=>,Te  Hke  a  i«.ittn<d  of  jvlf  (tw-  Aivne  weC-kw^iw 
Klkak.  a  ivNit;»i  tKx:  «:t5  do^jgrvl  W  m^$f.iitnDe.  It  is  an  st- 
s%M<fiouit  iw«ir»  v"/  ewBts.  TKe  istereet  of  tife  h«l  laiibt^ 
H»  *A»r  dKwwii'ed^ 

TV  WipKtiM:  of  tie  >mHttdw  diw^aT?  al:  Ezr^w  sarxnaf<i 
Vjr  a  «kEXv  iTtrtw-iz;-*,  icj  re»!v  ti.»  r.'Ii'-w  ?bf  jemiiac  -rf  the 
^rf»  tnelAt^H  x»;  si^irl^,  TW  wti-ii.*  .-f  Tie  Laaersi 
JHtnai);  ita  «wt'.  liiys^  wlA  wfciA  w*  try  il'  a:  Ttis-".irr  auw, 
w«»  »««t»*t>  «ii.^--w^  M;«(»ie  Kv-cie.  Ai.-  vtrw-'ry  Til 
M»2  1  iWt  II  Wi  RowBDni  aH  VLti.    F^  jjrgCwmtT-*  ami 
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morally  their  8ii(.-ct;*»ors  ut  tiiu  Lntcrua  imd  thv  Vatican  *  were 
iioc  equal  to  their  oppurtimitiea.  The  stien^h  uf  the  pupacy 
la/  in  the  faith  men  hud  in  it,  and  it  used  tluit  faith  so  care- 
lessly as  to  eiifeehlo  it.  Ituine  has  always  had  too  much  of  the 
abrewdnew  vt  the  priest  and  t'w  little  nf  the  powrr  of  the 
prophet.  So  lliat  while  thi*  eleventh  ecnlury  wan  a  century  of 
ignorant  aiid  cuuliding  men,  the  thirteenth  was  an  age  of  know- 
iug  and  dijiilliisiiiiied  men.  It  was  u  far  muro  civilized  and 
.profoundly  sceptical  world. 

The  bii^liiipd,  piie^tH,  iiud  the  monaalic  InMCitutioas  of  Latin 
Christendom  before  the  days  of  Gregory  VII  had  been  perhape 
mlber  loowiiy  linked  top-lher  and  very  vuriaWe  in  quality;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were,  as  a  rule,  intensely  intimate  with  the 
people  umoiif;  whom  they  found  themselves,  and  with  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Jeaus  still  alive  in  theai;  they  were  trusted,  and 
ihey  had  enormous  power  u-ilhin  the  contcience  of  Iheir  fol- 
loners.  The  church,  in  compari-wn  with  its  later  state,  waa 
more  in  the  hands  of  local  laymen  and  the  local  niler ;  it  lucked 
its  Inter  iiniverKality.  The  eiierfjetie  bnicinf;  up  of  the  church 
org)ini/ation  by  Grojiory  VII.  which  was  desi|incd  ti>  increase 
the  central  power  of  Kome,  broke  many  subtle  filaments  be- 
tween priest  and  monastery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eoiintry- 
eide  ab^ut  tlirm  on  the  nthor.  lien  of  faith  and  wisdom  be- 
lieve in  growth  and  tlieir  fellow  men;  kit  pric»t«,  even  sueli 
priests  as  Grepory  VII,  believe  in  the  false  "efficiency"  of  an 
Imposed  di)(ei])Iine,  The  squabble  over  investitures  made  erery 
prince  in  Christendom  suspicious  nf  the  bishops  as  agents  of  a 
foreign  (Kiwer;  this  ttu^pioinii  tiltered  down  to  the  pariidiea,] 
The  political  enterpri.scs  of  the  papacy  neceseituted  an  increaft-j 
ioK  demand  for  money.  Already  in  tlto  thirtcejith  century  it' 
was  bein|z  said  everywhere  that  the  priests  were  not  good  men, 
that  they  were  always  buntinir  for  monc^*. 

In  the  days  of  ipiorance  there  had  been  an  extraordinary 
willingnvn  to  believe  Ibe  Catholic  priesthood  good  and  wise. 
Relatively  it  was  better  and  wiser  in  those  days.  Great  powers 
beyond  her  spiritual  functions  bad  been  entrusted  to  the  church, 

•'llie  Pop*e  lnhnbili><l  the  pulnrc  o(  tho  Lutrrnn  until  I3f»,  whim  • 
rrcnch  Pope  net  up  tli«  papal  court  at  Avifrnon.  Wlwii  tli*  Pom  returned 
to  Bume  lii  ).17T  fh«  Latcran  wai  almoat  in  ruins,  untl  t>ie  polnre  of  tha 
Valkftn  t<<!(?ane  tli«  at-at  of  the  papal  court.  It  van,  amonit  other  ad- 
vnntBK)«,  much  naarrr  to  tho  papal  alroafbotd,  tlie  C*«tte  of  61.  Anftkk 
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and  verv  extraordiiutn-  freedonu.  Of  ihta  ooofidenee  Uie  fullest 
tiilvaoUge  bo't  bcvn  taken.  In  (be  Middle  Ages  the  cburcli 
hnd  Ifectnuo  u  state  wilbin  tLo  Ktatc.  It  bod  its  own  law  coarts. 
(.'«»es  iuTolving  not  merely  priests,  but  nionk«,  atadcnts,  ero* 
taden,  widows,  orpbaos,  and  the  bvlpl^s,  were  reserved  for 
tbe  eWrical  euoriit;  and  wticoever  the  ritra  or  rule*  of  tbe 
church  went  invulved,  there  tbe  cburcb  claimed  jurisdiction 
orar  mdi  maitcrs  as  wtlU,  marria^  outba,  and  of  coarse  over 
bcresy,  aorcerv,  and  blaapbt^niT.    Tliene  were  nameroas  clerical 

friiKiiis  in  which  utTcnders  mijrfat  pino  all  tbeir  lives.  Tbe 
*opo  waa  the  »uprc-ine  law-jriver  of  Obriatondum,  iind  bis  c<iurt 
At  Rome  the  final  and  decisive  court  of  appeah  And  tlio  cburcb 
le\'ied  lAxes:  it  bad  not  odIv  vast  properties  and  a  Rieat  incwne 
from  feea,  but  it  imposed  a  lax  of  a  tenth,  tbe  titbe.  upon  ita 
subjects.  It  did  not  call  for  thi»  as  a  pious  benefaction;  it 
dumanded  it  nn  a  rijibt.  Tbe  cler^-,  on  tlie  other  band,  were 
now  claimin];  exemption  from  lay  taxation. 

This  attempt  to  trade  upon  tbeir  pecaltnr  prestii^  and  evade 
their  abare  in  fi»cul  burdens  was  certainly  one  verv  ci'^n.iideriibte 
flnetor  in  the  p^iwiii)!  di«>atiafaction  with  ibo  cloi^'.  Apart 
from  anv  question  of  justice,  it  was  impolitic  It  made  taxes 
seem  ten  times  moro  burthenMiine  to  those  who  bad  to  pav.  It 
made  cvervone  feci  the  immunities  of  tbe  church.  Anil  a  still 
more  extravagant  and  unwise  claim  made  by  the  cburcb  was 
the  claim  to  tbe  power  of  dispenmUwn,  The  Pope  nuRht  in 
many  infitanty^  set  aside  tiie  laws  of  the  church  in  individual 
caaea;  bo  mij-bt  allow  cousins  to  man^-,  pi>rmit  a  man  to  have 
two  wives,  or  release  anyone  from  a  vow.  But  to  do  sufli  tJiiuf^ 
ia  to  admit  that  the  laws  affected  are  not  bfls«?d  upon  necessity 
and  an  inherent  riphteousness ;  thai  they  arc  in  fact  restrictive 
and  Texations.  Tbe  law-giver,  of  all  bein^,  moat  owes  the  law 
allc^ancc.  Ho  of  all  men  should  hobnvo  as  thouirh  tbe  law 
compelled  him.  But  it  is  the  universal  weakness  of  mankind 
that  what  wo  are  fpven  lo  administer  we  presently  imagine  we 
own. 

-      §  12 

Tbe  Em|>cror  Frederick  11  is  a  very  convenient  example  of 
the  sort  of  doul>ter  and  rebel  the  thirteenth  century  could  pro- 
duce. It  may  be  interesting  to  (ell  a  little  of  this  intelligent 
and  cynical  man.    Ue  was  tlie  son  of  the  German  Emperor, 
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Henry  VI,  and  grandsoD  of  Fn-derick  Barbarossa,  and  bIS 
mothvr  was  (lio  ilau^htcr  of  lioger  I,  the  Norman  King  of 
Sicily.  Ilfl  inherited  this  kingdom  in  llOd,  when  be  wait  iour 
years  old;  liis  mother  was  liis  f^urdian  for  six  months,  and 
when  tdiu  died,  Pope  Innoo^nt  III  (IIUS  to  1216)  biicams 
r^ent  and  guardian.  Ue  scema  to  have  bad  an  exceptionally 
fiood  and  reinarkntily  mixed  ediu-ation,  and  his  uccompHehmouts 
earned  him  ihe  flattorinp  title  <if  Stupor  mundi.the  aiuaxenient 
of  the  world.  The  result  of  jnrtting  an  Arabio  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  Christian  view  of  Islam,  was  to  mak«  him  believe 
that  all  roligioua  were  impoeturvs,  a  view  held  perhaps  by  many 
ft  stifled  observer  in  tlie  Age  of  Faitb.  Bui  he  talked  about 
his  x'iews;  hia  blasphemies  and  hereflies  are  on  record.  Growing 
tip  under  the  arrof^unt  rule  of  Inuooent  III,  who  nev^  seems  to 
have  rcalisied  that  bis  ward  had  come  of  age,  he  de^'e)oped  a 
alipbtly  humoroua  evasiveness.  It  waa  the  papal  policy  to  pre- 
vent any  fnwii  ooalescenoe  of  the  power  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  it  was  e<]Hally  Fiederipk'a  determination  to  get  whatever 
be  could.  When  presently  op]H)rtunity  olTcrod  bim  the  im- 
perial erown  of  Germany,  he  seoiired  the  Pope's  support  by 
agreeing,  if  he  were  elected,  to  rolintjuisb  his  possessions  in 
Sicily  and  Routli  Ttflly,  and  to  put  down  heresy  in  Germany. 
For  Innocent  HI  was  one  of  the  great  perBeouting  Popes,  an 
abl^  grasping,  and  aggressive  man.  (For  n  Popo,  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally young.  lie  became  Pope  at  thirty-seven.)  It  wae 
Innocent  wbo  bad  preached  a  enicl  erusndo  ngninst  the  herotica 
in  the  south  of  Frnnce,  a  ernsade  that  presently  became  a  loot- 
ing expedition  beyond  hi?  control.  So  soon  as  Frederick  was 
elected  emperor  (121 1),*  Innocent  pressed  for  the  perfonnano« 
of  the  vowa  and  promises  he  had  wrung  from  his  dutiful  ward. 
The  elergi-  were  to  be  free  from  lay  jnriadiction  and  from  taxa- 
tion, and  exemplar^'  ernelties  were  to  be  praclised  upon  the 
heretics.  Nunc  of  which  things  Frederick  did.  As  we  have 
already  told,  he  would  not  even  relinquish  Sicily.  He  liked 
Sicily  as  a  place  of  residence  better  than  he  likoa  Germany. 

Innocent  Til  died  bnffled  in  11^16,  and  his  atiecpssor,  Ilonoriua 
III,  effected  nothing.  Uonorius  was  suee^-eded  by  Gregory  IX 
{ISaT"!.  who  evidently  came  to  the  papal  throne  with  a  nervous 
reeohition  to  master  thia  perplexing  young  man.     He  oxcom- 

■He  WAS  rTown«(l  ctnpfror  (a  1220  hy  nnnorlaa  Til,  tli9  succnMr  ol 
InaoccnL 
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Srott,  wbu  traii^luU'i)  porlious  of  Aristotlv  mid  the  cotnni«n- 
taries  thereon  "f  tlie  Ki-eiil  Arab  pliilntniplter  Averroes  (of  Cor- 
dubs).  lit  1^24  Frederick  fouuded  the  L'mwrHity  of  Kaplcs, 
Hud  hv  enlarged  u»d  ciirinhcd  tltc  great  medical  achitol  at  Snleruo 
Uuivorsitv,  the  niiKit  aorieiil  of  universities.  He  aim  founded 
u  2uuI(^ioal  fnirdttn.  lie  luft  a  book  on  liuwkinf;,  which  sliuws 
him  to  hate  l>ceii  an  acute  observer  of  ihc  hnbita  of  birds,  and 
hti  waN  one  of  the  tirst  ItuliaQH  to  write  Italian  verse.  Italian 
poelrv  was  iiidi'ed  Inirii  at  his  eoiirt.  Hw  has  bwn  calli^  by  an 
iiblo  writer,  "the  iiret  of  the  nioderiiH,"  sod  the  phrase  c-xprt-sscs 
aptly .tho  unprejudiced  detachment  of  his  intellcclual  side.  Hifl 
was  an  all-round  orif^inality.  During  a  ^Id  shortage  be  intro- 
duced and  made  a  success  of  n  coinage  of  «tnmpcd  loatlier, 
bearing  bis  promise  to  pay  in  gold,  n  sort  of  leather  bank-note 

USU&* 

III  itpite  of  the  torrent  of  abuse  imd  calumny  in  which  Fred- 
erick was  drenched,  he  left  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
{lopular  imsgination.  Jlc  is  still  reuiemberod  in  Soulli  Italy 
almoBt  as  vividly  aa  is  Napoleon  T  by  the  peaeanta  of  France; 
hu  is  the  ''Ornn  Fi^^crigo."  And  German  mrholars  declare  that, 
in  spite  of  Frederick's  manifpeit  dislike  for  Genruiny,  it  is  he, 
and  not  Frt-dcrick  I,  Frederick  liurbttn)ssB.  to  whom  (hat  Ger- 
uuin  le^iid  originally  nttjicbed — that  leirend  which  represents 
a  great  monarch  alunihering  in  a  deep  cavprn,  hi,"  beard  grown 
round  a  stone  luhle,  ngninst  a  day  of  awakening  when  the  world 
will  be  restored  by  Iiim  from  an  extremity  of  disorder  to  peace. 
Afterwards,  it  seems,  the  story  was  transferred  to  the  Oruander 
Rarbnrossa.  tliB  irrandfather  of  Fri'dcrick  II. 

A  difficult  child  was  Frederick  II  for  Mother  Church,  and 
he  was  only  tho  precursor  nf  many  such  difficult  children.  The 
princes  and  eihicated  eentlcmen  thmnghnnt  Europe  reed  his 
lettere  and  diwUKwd  (hem.  The  niorr  euterj>ri»<ing  university 
Htudents  found,  marked,  and  digestpd  the  Arabic  Aristotle  he 
had  made  acccsitible  to  them  in  Ltitin.  Kalemo  ca»t,  a  baleful 
light  upon  Roire.  All  sorts  of  men  niHst  have  been  impresAed 
by  the  futility  of  the  oxeommunications  and  interdicts  that  were 
levelled  lit  Frederick. 

'  Pcrhnp*  partlimcnt  rathiT  than  leather.    Siwli  proraiwa  on  pBrebnrat 
w«n  al«o  iiMil  hy  the  C«rth)i|;inian«.     Wkii   Fred«rjrk'«   mnopy  >n    In- 

I  horllane*'   from   an   old   tradition   living   on   in  SioSlj-   Bincp   Cnrtliaginlun 

H  thnvxT— K.   K, 
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§  IS 

We  have  uid  that  Taiiocent  IIT  never  M«in«d  to  malizc  thst 

bis  ward,  Frederick  II,  waa  frrowinp  up.  It  is  e<)uall>'  true  that 
the  papflcy  never  seemed  to  renliKo  Ihat  EiintiiL-  \v«»  f;rowinjr  up. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  intcllisMit  modem  Rtudptit  of  lustory 
not  to  syntpnthizo  with  tlic  umtcriyiiif;  idea  of  ttio  papal  court, 
with  tli6  idea  of  one  universal  rule  of  rigbteottsnesa  keepinf; 
tlie  penc«*  of  tlip  eartli,  and  not  t<i  rwopiiixe  llio  many  olinnents 
of  noliility  that  entered  into  the  Lateran  policy.  Sootier  or 
later  mankind  must  come  to  one  universial  peace,  unless  our 
race  is  to  be  destioyed  by  the  inpreasinj;  power  of  its  own  de- 
fitmctive  inrcntions:  and  that  universal  peace  must  needs  take 
the  form  of  a  government,  thnt  ia  to  say  a  taw-!!Ufitftinin?  oi^ni- 
zation,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  religious;  a  Kovcmment 
ruling  men  tliroujrfj  the  educated  co-ordination  of  their  minds 
in  a  common  conception  of  human  history  and  human  destiny. 

The  papacy  we  mnst  now  rccognixe  as  the  first  oleariy  con- 
scions  att«npt  to  provide  such  a  government  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  too  earnestly  examine  ita  deficiencies  and  inadcquaeiee, 
for  every  lesson  we  can  draw  from  them  is  necessarily  of  the 
greatest  value  to  us  in  forming  our  ideas  of  otir  own  interna- 
tional rclationghipsi.  We  have  tried  to  niggeot  the  main  factors 
in  the  breakdown  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  it  now  behovea 
as  to  attempt  a  disffnosi.^  "f  the  failure  of  tlie  Komnn  Chard) 
to  secure  and  organiite  the  good  will  of  mankind. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  student  is  the  intennittenc« 
of  the  efforts  of  the  ehureh  to  wfablish  (he  world  City  of  God. 
The  policy  of  the  church  was  not  whole-heartedly  and  conlinn- 
onsly  get  upon  that  end.  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  some 
fine  personality  or  some  group  of  fine  personalities  dominated  it 
in  that  direction.  The  kingdom  of  God  that  Jesiit  of  Nazareth 
bad  preached  was  overlaid,  as  we  have  explained,  almoat  from 
(ho  beginning  hy  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial  traditions  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  of  an  intellectnally  inferior  type.  Christianity 
almost  from  it*  c«>mn>encement  eeawd  to  be  purely  prophetic 
and  creative.  It  rntanRled  itself  with  arrhair  traditions  of 
human  sacrifice,  with  Mithraic  Hood-cleansing,  with  prientcraft 
as  ancient  as  human  aociety,  and  with  elaborate  d<^trines  about 
the  structure  of  tho  diviuity.  The  eory  forefinger  of  the 
Etni»can  ponttfex  maximus  emphasized  the  teachinga  of  Jesua 
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of  Naisflreth;  the  mental  complexity  of  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
entangled  tlii^m.  lu  the  inevitable  juugle  of  tbcsc  iuc^mpatihleft 
the  church  bad  become  dogmatic.  In  despair  of  otlicr  ftoliitions 
to  ita  intellectual  discords  it  had  resorted  to  arbitrarj'  authority. 
Its  priests  and  biuhopd  were  more  and  more-  men  moulded  to 
ereeda  and  dogmaa  and  set  procedures;  by  the  time  ibey  became 
eardinaU  or  popi4  tboy  wore  usually  oldish  mou,  habituated 
to  a  politic  stjTif^glc  for  immediate  ends  and  do  longer  capable 
of  World-wide  viovre.  They  no  lunger  wanted  to  see  the  King- 
d<tm  ol'  God  cstabliiilted  in  the  hearts  of  men — they  had  for- 
fUDtten  about  that ;  tbey  wanted  to  see  the  power  of  the  church, 
which  watt  their  own  power,  dominating  men.  Tbcy  were  pre- 
pared to  bargain  even  with  the  hate-s  and  fears  and  luBts  in 
tDvn'a  hearts  to  ensure  tliat  pon-er.  And  it  was  ju«t  because 
many  of  them  probably  douI>t«<l  secretly  of  the  entire  sound- 
ness of  their  vast  and  elaborate  doctrinal  fabric,  that  they 
would  brook  no  discussion  of  it.  Thcj'  were  intolerant  of  que»- 
lions  or  dissent,  not  because  they  were  sure  of  their  fuitb,  but 
because  they  were  not.  They  wanted  conformity  for  reasons 
of  policy.  By  the  thirteenth  century  the  cliurch  was  evidently 
already  morhtdly  anxious  about  the  gnawing  doubts  that  might 

fretently  lay  the  whole  ttructurc  of  itH  pretensions  iu  niin^. 
t  had  no  serenity  of  soul.  It  was  hunting  everywhere  for 
heretics  as  timid  old  ladies  are  said  to  look  under  beds  and  io 
cupt)oards  for  burglars  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Persian  Mani,  who  was 
crucified  and  flayed  in  the  year  277.  His  way  of  representing 
tJie  Hiniggle  between  good  mid  evil  wns  as  a  stnii^Ie  between  a 
power  of  light  which  was,  as  it  were,  in  rebellion  against  a 
power  of  darkness  inherent  in  the  universe.  All  these  profound 
mysteriea  are  necessarily  represented  by  symbols  and  poetic 
wpressionB,  and  the  ideas  of  Mani  still  find  a  response  in  many 
intellectual  temperiiment«  tn-day.  One  may  hear  Manicbtcan 
doctrines  from  many  Ohristian  pnlpits.  Tint  the  orthodox 
Citliolic  symbol  wax  a  different  one.  These  Maniehiean  ideas 
had  sprpfid  very  widely  in  Rnrope,  and  particularly  in  Uul- 
garia  and  the  south  of  France  In  the  south  of  France  the 
mople  who  helrl  them  were  cjiUed  the  Cathars  or  Albigenaes. 
Their  ideas  jarred  so  little  with  the  essentials  of  Ohristianity, 
that  they  believed  themselves  to  t*  devout  Christians.  As  a 
body  they  lived  lives  of  conspicuous  virtue  and  purity  in  a 
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▼iotent,  uni]iVi[>lnied,  and  vicioua  age.  But  they  qnestioned 
the  doclrinal  souitdDvse  of  Hume  and  the  ortbudox  iiik-rprcu- 
tion  of  tlie  Bible.  They  thought  Jct^iis  was  a  rolx^I  s^ainst  tlic 
cruelty  of  tlie  Uod  of  the  Old  Testantent,  and  not  Itis  harmoni- 
ous aon.  Closely  associated  with  tlie  Albijr(>use3  were  the 
Weldenaea,  the  followers  of  a  roan  called  Waldo,  who  seoms  to 
liuve  bccu  quilo  soundly  Catholic  in  his  theolopj-.  but  equally 
offensive  to  the  church  because  he  denounced  the  riches  and 
luxury  of  the  clcr^'.  This  wue  cnouirh  for  the  L«ter«n,  and 
ao  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Innocent  III  prcachinf;  a  crusade 
affainxt  theae  unfortuuate  E«ctaritis.  and  perniittinf;  the  enliat- 
iiiont  of  evei-y  wamleriii^  s^^nundrt'l  at  loos*?  Piids  to  carry  fire 
and  Bword  and  rape  and  every  conoeivahlc  outrage  among  the 
most  peaceful  subjects  of  the  KinR  of  France.  The  accounts 
of  the  cruelties  and  abominations  of  this  crusade  are  far  more 
terrible  to  rt-ad  than  any  account  of  Chriaiian  martyrdoms  by 
the  pagans,  and  they  hare  the  added  horror  of  being  iudu- 
ptitably  true. 

This  black  and  pititeaa  intolerance  wan  an  evil  spirit  to  be 
mixed  into  the  project  of  a  rule  of  God  on  earth.  This  was 
a  spirit  entirely  counter  to  that  of  Jesus  of  Naxjireth.  We 
do  not  hear  of  his  em«ckii)g  the  faces  or  wringing  the  wrists 
of  recalcitrant  or  unresponsive  disciples.  But  the  Popes  during 
their  oenturiea  of  power  wctp  always  raging  against  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  intolleclnul  surticiency  of  the  church. 

And  the  intolerance  of  the  church  was  not  confined  to  re- 
ligious matters.  The  shrewd,  pompous,  irascible,  and  rather 
malignant  old  men  who  manifestly  constituted  a  dominant  ma- 
jority in  the  eouncilfl  of  (he  church  resented  any  knowledge 
but  their  own  knowkyigi-.  and  distni»itcd  unv  th'tuzht  at  all  that 
they  did  not  correct  and  control.  They  aet  thcmselvea  to  re- 
strain ficience,  of  which  they  were  evidently  jealous.  Any 
mental  activity  hut  their  own  struck  them  as  being  insolent. 
T^ter  on  they  were  to  have  a  great  stnipgle  upon  the  queetion 
of  the  earth's  position  in  space,  and  whether  it  moved  round 
the  sun  or  not.  lliis  was  really  not  the  business  of  the  church 
at  all.  She  mijiht  very  well  hnvo  left  to  reason  the  things  that 
are  reason's,  but  »ho  seems  to  havo  been  impelled  hy  an  inner 
necessity  to  ptAninge  the  intellectual  conarience  in  men. 

Hod  this  intolerance  spning  from  a  real  intensity  of  convi<s 
ticm  it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  hut  it  was  accompanied 
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by  B  scarcely  disgiiisi'<d  coutviupt  fur  tiio  iittelligieaco  and  mentuL 
dignity  of  tho  couiiDun  man  tbat  makes  it  fur  lesa  aixvptablo. 
to  our  modem  judgmenti),  and  which  no  doubt,  made  it  far.  | 
lefls  atiM'ptablo  to  tlic  free  cpirits  of  tbe  time.     We  have  toId,.| 
quite  dispassionatt'K'  the  policy  of  tlio  Homau  cluircti  toward*, 
ber  troubled  sislor  in  the  East.     Many  of  the  tools  and  ex* 
pedieuts  she  used  were  olmminable.     lu  Iior  trbutnieiU  of  kir 
own  people  a  Mtreak  of  real  cynicism  'a  visibla    She  destroyed 
her  preatipp  by  diaregardin^  her  own  tesclitnR  of  ri}!bt«ou4ness.> 
Of  diapensatioii!*  wv  bavo  Jilrwidy  Hpoken  (S  11>.     Her  crown- 
ing folly  in  the  Hixteeath  centnry  was  the  sate  of  indulffencea, 
whoroby  tbo  sufferings  of  the  mouI  in  purf^tory  could  be  com-, 
muted  for  a  money  payment.     But  the  spirit  that  led  at  laat, 
to  this  sbameloos  nnd,  us  it  proved,  disH.>4lroii»i  prixie^nliuf;,  wu» 
already  very  ei>'ident  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eenturiee. 

l..ong  before  the  seed  of  criticism  that.  Fn:-deriok  II  had  BOwa< 
had  Kerminatecl  in  men's  minda  and  produced  its  inevitable 
crop  of  rebellion,  there  was  apparent  a  strong  feeling  in  Chris- 
teodnm  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  spiritual   atm<><<pbero. . 
Tbore  be^an  movements,  movements  that  nowiidiivs  we  i^liould 
call  "reviTaliats"  within  the  chiireh,  that  implied  rather  than, 
uttered  a  eritieiam  of  the  suOieicney  of  her  exittin;;  methods 
and  oi^nir.ntio».     Men  soufcht  fresh  forms  of  righteous  living 
outside  the  monasteries  and  priesthood.     One  notable  figun;  is 
that  of  St.  Francis  of  A*sisi  (118M22fi).     We  cannot  tell  hero, , 
in  any  detail  of  how  this  pleasant  young  geotlemao  gave  up  all 
the  amenities  and  ea»e  of  his  life  and  went  forth  to  seek  God;-' 
the  opening  of  the  story  is  not  unlike  the  early  experiences, 
of  Gautama  Buddha.    Ho  hod  a  sudden  conversion  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  of  pleasure,  and,  taking  a  vow  of  extreme  poverty,  ho, 
jmve  himielf  up  to  an  imitation  of  tJio  life  of  CbH«t,  and  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  and  wretched,  and  more  particularly  to' 
the  service  of  iJio  lepers,  who  then  abounded  in  Italy.    He  was 
joined  by  great  multitudes  of  disciples,  and  so  the  first  Friars 
of  tho  Franciscan  Order  came  into  existence.     An  order  of 
women  devotees  was  set  up  beside  tho  original  confraternity, , 
and  in  addition  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  were  brought 
into  less  formal  association.     He  preached,  unmolested  by  the 
Moslems,  be  it  noted,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  though  tho  Fiftli 
Crusade  was  then  in  progress.     His  relations  with  the  church, 
are  still  a  matter  for  discusuoo.    Hie  work  had  boon  sanctioned. 
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MiihIct  of  RuIIioI;  and  he  hpid  vurious  living  in  the  church. 
QuitR  lat<>  in  his  life  be  began  ■  flerica  i>f  ouUpok^i  critioisroa 
of  the  oorrui)tion  of  the  clei^-  and  tbc  uuwiadom  of  the  church. 
He  (Ionized  a  number  uf  poor  priotls.  tho  W>*clitStc8,  to 
Bpread  hia  idwi<i  tbrou|^out  England:  and  in  order  that  people 
vhmild  jiidpc  bvlwecn  tbe  church  und  himself,  he  tranalated 
the  Bihio  into  Enjtlish.  He  was  a  more  learned  and  far  ihler 
mnn  than  citlicr  St.  Fraitcia  or  St.  Dominic.  Ha  had  Mli^ 
Jmrtere  in  hiuh  placea  iind  a  forest  following  nmanfr  the  people; 
and  thouf>fa  Kome  ragc-d  aeainsl  him,  and  ordered  bis  iinprieon- 
ment,  he  died  a  free  man,  still  H<lminist<;riiif;  the  Snorameiits 
as  parish  priest  of  Lutterworth,  But  the  hlaok  and  anoient 
flpirit  that  wsh  leading;  the  Catholic  church  to  it«  doetruction 
would  not  let  his  bones  rest  in  hia  jtrave.  By  a  derree  of  the 
Council  of  Con^tanee  in  1-H5,  his  remains  were  ordered  to  he 
dug  up  and  hum(.  an  order  which  was  onrried  t^nt  at  the  com* 
inand  of  Pope  Martin  V  by  Bishop  FlomiuK  in  1428.  Thi« 
dcteeration  \va«  not  the  act  of  some  ii«oIaled  fanatic;  it  was 
the  official  act  of  the  church. 
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The  history  of  the  papacy  ia  confusing  to  the  f^eneral  reader 
because  of  the  muttilude  and  ubundnnce  of  the  Popes,  Thc.v 
moatlv  be^n  to  reipi  as  old  men,  and  their  reipi'*  were  short, 
averaging  te$s  than  two  years  each.  But  cerlatn  of  the  Popoe 
Hand  out  and  aupply  ronvmient  handles  for  the  student  to 
grasp.  Such  were  Gr^orv-  I  (5ftiM04)  the  Great,  the  first 
monkish  Pope,  the  friend  of  Benedict,  the  sender  of  the  English 
DtiaBion.  Other  noteworthy  Popes  are  leo  III  (795-816),  who 
'crowned  Ckarlemapne,  the  scandalous  Popes  John  XI  (031- 
OSB)  and  John  XII  fflSfl-OOS).  whieh  latter  was  deposed  by 
the  Emperor  Olfo  I.  and  the  prcat  Uildehrand,  who  ended  his 
days  as  Pope  Grejtory  VII  n073-l085).  and  who  did  ho  much 
by  establishing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  insii^ting  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  chureh  over  Icings  ond  princes,  to  cen- 
tralize the  power  of  the  ehiireh  in  Rome.  There  was  a  great 
slriiirple  Ivctweeii  Itildchrand  and  the  Emperor  elect  Henrv  IV 
upon  the  qneatlon  of  investitures.  The  emperor  attempted  to 
depose  the  pope;  the  pope  excommunicated  the  emperor  and 
released  his  anbjecia  from  their  allegiance;    The  emperor  was 
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obliged  to  KD  in  pcaitcuvu  to  tlit-  pope  at  CvnoMa  and  to  await 
forgiveness  for  three  davs  and  njglils  in  tlw  courtyard  of  tli« 
caellc,  clad  in  &ackelotU  aud  burefuoted  to  the  Hnow.  The  oexc 
Pope  but  one  after  Grepory  VII  wiis  I'rbim  11  (1087-109»>, 
the  Pope  of  tJie  First  tJnisadeL  The  period  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII  onward  fur  n  vctiturv  and  a  half,  was  the  great 
peritK]  of  ninbition  and  effort  for  the  churd].  There  was  a  reiil 
sustaitiod  uttt'iiipt  to  unite  all  Christuiidom  under  a  purified  and 
reorganized  churcb. 

Tho  BOtting  up  of  Latin  kin{;doDts  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  in  religious  communion  with  Kome,  after  the  First  Oru- 
Bade,  marked  the  opening  stage  of  a  eonqueat  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity by  Home  thitt  rcnclicd  its  climax  during  the  I/fltin  rule 
in  Constantinople  (1304-1361). 

In  llTft,  ut  Venioo,  tho  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarosiia 
(Frederick  I)  knelt  to  the  Pope  Alex»»der  III,  recognized  his 
ipiritual  tii prcnutcy,  and  fiwore  failty  to  him.  But  after  (hfl 
death  of  Alexamli^r  III,  in  llSl,  the  p(>culinr  weaknesa  of  the 
papacy,  its  liability  to  fall  to  old  and  enfet'bled  men,  became 
tnaniieBt.  Fire  Popes  tottered  to  the  I-ateran  to  die  within  the 
space  often  years.  Only  with  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  did 
another  vigorous  Pope  take  tip  tho  great  policy  of  tLe  City  of 
God. 

Under  Innocent  III,  the  gruardian  of  that  Emperor  Frederick 
TI,  who.se  career  we  have  already  studied  in  §S  10  and  13,  and 
the  five  Popes  who  followed  him,  the  Pope  of  Rome  came  nearer 
to  being  the  monarch  pf  a  united  Christendom  thnn  he  had  ever 
been  before,  and  was  ever  to  he  again.  The  empire  was  weak- 
ened by  internal  dif-*onsion8,  Constantinoplo  was  in  Latin 
bands,  from  Bulgaria  to  Ireland  and  from  Norway  to  Sicily 
and  Jenidnlem  the  Pope  was  supreme.  Yet  this  supremacy  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  For,  a.t  we  have  seen,  while  in  the 
time  of  Urban  the  power  of  faith  was  strong  in  all  ChriBtinn 
Enrope,  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III  the  papacy  had  lost  its 
bold  upon  the  hrarts  of  princes,  and  tho  faith  and  conscience 
of  the  common  people  was  turning  against  a  merely  political 
and  aggressive  church. 

The  church  in  fhe  thirteenth  century  waa  extending  its  lefj^al 

fewer  in  the  world,  and  losing  ita  grip  upon  men's  eonscicnoca. 
t  wa»  becoming  less  porBunaivo  and  more  violent.     No  intelli- 
gent man  can  tell  of  thi.«  proceaa,  or  read  of  this  procei^  of  failure 
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wJtboQt  vfTv  minpIfKl  feeling  l*hf  cliurch  bad  sheltered  anc 
formed  a  new  Europe  tbronghout  the  \otig  ages  of  European 
darkneu  and  chtiot;  it  had  been  the  matrix  in  which  the  new 
civilization  bad  been  cast.  But  thi»  new-formed  civilization 
was  impelled  to  i^tow  by  its  own  inbi-rrnt  vitality,  and  the 
church  lacked  Biifficieut  power  of  frr^wtli  nn<)  aoconimodation. 
The  time  was  fast  approadiing  when  this  matrix  wait  to  be 
broken. 

'I1ic  fir^t  striking  intimation  of  the  decay  of  tfao  living;  and 
sustaininf;  forres  of  the  papacy  appeared  whon  presently  the 
Popes  came  into  conflict  with  the  jrrowinp  power  of  the  French 
kinjt.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  Ger- 
many fell  into  disunion,  and  the  French  kinj;  bc^n  to  play  ibe 
,  jfile  of  piard,  supporter,  and  rival  to  the  Pope  that  had  hitherto 
fallen  to  the  Hohcnsranfeii  emperors.  A  scrie*  of  Pojio?  pur 
sued  the  policy  of  supportinir  the  French  tnonarohs,  French 
princes  were  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Xiiptes, 
with  the  support  and  approval  of  Home,  and  the  French  kin|p 
(Bw  before  them  the  poftsibilily  of  reslnrinf;  and  ruling;  tlie 
Empire  of  Charlcroapnc.  When,  however,  the  German  inter- 
repmm  after  the  death  of  Frederick  II,  the  last  of  the  Iloheii- 
itaufcns,  came  to  an  end  and  Rudolf  of  Habsburf;  wa«  elected 
first  Hnbaburf;  Emperor  (1273'),  tbo  policy  of  the  T^teran 
beftan  to  fluctuate  between  Franee  and  Germany,  veering  about 
witli  the  ftympflthie*  of  each  i'ucees.*ivo  Piipe.  In  the  F^et  in 
1261  the  Greeks  recaptured  Constantinople  from  the  Latin 
emperors,  and  the  founder  of  the  new  Greek  dynaMy,  Michael 
Palsmlofni^  Michael  VIII,  after  tome  unreal  tentative*  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  broke  sway  from  the  Roman  eom- 
munion  alto^ther,  and  with  that,  nnd  the  fall  of  the  Latin  king- 
doRis  in  Asia,  the  eastward  ascendancy  of  the  Popes  came  to 
an  end. 

In  1294  Bonifaoo  VTTI  became  Pope.  Tie  was  an  Italian, 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  full  of  a  sense  of  the  irroat  traditions 
and  mission  of  Rome.  For  a  time  he  carried  tfainfrs  with  a 
high  hand.  In  1^00  he  held  a  jubilee,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
pilprims  assembled  in  Rome.  "So  ereat  was  the  influx  of 
money  into  the  papal  treasury,  that  two  assistants  were  kept 
busy  with  rakes  collcctinp  the  offering*  that  wore  deposited  at 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.'' '     Put  this  fpHtivjiI  was  a  delusive  tri- 
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umph.  It  is  onstcr  to  raise  n  host  of  cxcursionigta  than  a  band 
of  crusaders.  Itonifncc  cnme  into  wnliict  with  the  Freuch  kiug 
in  1^0:^.  and  in  i:J03.  as  ho  was  about  to  pronounce  sentenoo  of 
ex<>niniiiiiiiiont  11)11  ainiiniit  ttiut  inonBrch,  he  wa.t  tturpriwd  and 
nrri'^tc-tt  in  liis  own  anci-stral  [>a]EiL'e.  at  Anap]i,  by  UuillauniB 
de  Koparct.  'i'hiii  a^tciit  from  the  French  kinp  forwd  an  en- 
trance into  the  palnoe,  madn  his  way  into  the  bedroom  of  the 
fri):)itriic(i  Hope — he  wast  lying  in  bod  with  a  crofs  in  his  hands 
— and  henped  thrcaia  and  ioflults  npon  him.  The  Pope  was 
lihentti'd  n  dny  or  f-o  later  I'V  the  townnpeople,  and  returned  to 
IIoBic;  bnt  there  he  was  seized  upon  and  afrain  made  pni^Dncr 
by  the  Orsini  fsniity,  uitd  in  u  feu  weeks'  time  the  flhodced  aOfl 
diaiUuaiooed  old  man  died  a  prisrner  in  their  hands.  <<< 

The  people  of  Annjini  did  recent  the  tir«t  outrage,  and  roM 
against  N>i^urct  to  liberate  I)c:ufaee,  but  then  Anaj^i  was  the 
Pupe's  native  town.  The  important  ptiint  to  note  is  that  tho 
Frrnrh  king,  in  this  rough  treatment  of  the  head  of  Cbristun- 
dum,  was  aetiuie  with  the  full  approval  uf  hia  people;  he  had 
summoned  a  conneii  of  the  Three  Estates  of  Franee  (lords, 
church,  and  commons)  and  piined  their  consent  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities,  ffeither  tn  Italy,  Qermany,  nor  Eng- 
land WU8  thero  tlie  slightest  general  nianifvstAtii>a  of  disap- 
proval at  this  free  handling  of  the  soverei|ni  pontifT.  The  idea 
of  ('hristendom  had  decayed  until  its  power  ov«r  the  minda  of 
men  had  gone. 

I  Throughout  the  fourteenth  century  the  papacy  did  nothing 
to  recover  its  moral  sway.  Tho  next  Pupo  elected,  Clement  V, 
was  a  Frenchman,  tho  choice  of  King  Philip  of  France.  He 
never  came  to  Rome.  Ho  set  up  his  court  in  the  town  of 
Avigiion,  whidi  then  Iwhmgcd  tiut  to  France,  bnt  to  the  Papal 
Sec,  though  eml»e«Mwl  in  French  territory,  and  there  his  succes- 
sors remained  until  13T7,  when  Pope  Gregory  XI  returned  to 
the  Vaticnu  palnce  in  Home,  Hut  Gregory  XI  did  not  take  tho 
fl^-mpathios  of  (he  whule  church  with  him.  Many  of  the  cardi- 
nals were  of  F'rcnch  origin,  and  their  habits  and  asaocintions 
were  rooted  de^p  at  Avignon.  When  in  1378  fln-gori-  XT  died, 
and  an  Italian,  rrbnn  VI,  was  cleclcd.  Uh-sc  dissentient  cardi- 
nals declared  the  electinn  invalid,  and  elected  another  Pope, 
the  anti-Pope,  Clement  VIT.  This  split  is  called  the  Great 
Schism.  The  Popns  remained  in  Kome.  and  nit  the  anti- 
French  powers,  tho  Emperor,  the  King  of  En^and,  Hungary, 
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Polund,  BOtl  the  Korth  of  Euntpc  were  loyal  to  them,  the 
anti-Popes,  on  tbo  other  hand,  continu1^(i  in  Avipion,  and  were 
mipporled  by  the  King  of  France,  hiii  ally  the  Kin;;  of  Scotland, 
Spiiin,  PdTtiigiil,  and  various  Gprmau  prinircs.  Each  Pope 
exconuniiDicateil  and  cursed  the  adherents  of  his  rival,  ao  that 
by  one  standard  or  another  all  Christendom  woe  damned  during 
this  time  (1378-1417).  The  lamentable  effect  of  this  split 
upon  the  iiolidarity  of  Christendom  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
apgerate.  Ts  it  any  marvel  that  such  men  as  Wycliffe  Ix'pnn  to 
teach  men  to  thin^  on  thetr  own  account  when  the  fountain 
nf  tnith  thus  aqnirted  njrainst  itself?  In  1417  the  Great  Schism 
was  hoalcd  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  same  council  that 
dug  up  and  burnt  Wycliffe's  bones,  and  which,  as  we  shall  tell 
later,  canwd  the  huminc  of  .Inhn  lluss;  at  this  council,  Pope 
and  onti-Pdpo  resipiicd  or  were  swept  aside,  and  Martin  V 
became  the  aole  Pope  of  a  fonoally  reunited  bnt  spiritually 
Tory  hndly  strained  Christendom. 

How  later  on  the  Council  of  Baale  (1437)  led  to  a  fresh 
Khi#m.  and  to  further  anti-Pope:<,  we  eannot  relnte  hem 

Such,  briefly,  ia  the  .story  of  the  jp%at  centuriea  of  papal 
aacendancy  and  papal  docline.  tt  is  tho  story  of  the  failure  to 
achieve  the  very  noble  and  splendid  idea  of  a  unified  and  re- 
ligions world.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section  how 
Vgnatly  the  inheritance  of  a  complex  do^atic  thcolo)!y  en- 
enmhered  the  church  in  this  its  ambitious  adventure.  It  had 
too  mnch  theology,  and  not  enoujifa  reli^nn.  But  tt  mny  not 
be  idle  to  point  ont  here  how  mn^-h  the  individual  insufficiency 
of  the  Popes  also  contributed  to  the  coltap«o  of  Its  scheme  and 
dignity.  There  was  no  such  level  of  education  in  the  world 
aa  to  provide  a  succession  of  cardinals  and  popes  with  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  ontlook  needed  for  the  task  they  had 
nndertnken;  they  were  not  sufficiently  educated  for  their  task, 
and  only  a  few,  by  shi-er  fiirce  of  KOiiius,  transcended  that  defect. 
And,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  they  vrere,  when  at  last 
f  hey  got  to  power,  too  old  to  uae  it.  Before  thoy  could  grasp  the 
aituatinn  they  had  to  control,  moat  of  tliem  were  dead.  It 
would  be  interetiting  to  sp<vnliite  how  far  it  wnnid  have  tilted  the 
bnlanee  in  favour  nf  the  church  if  the  oardimOs  had  retired  at 
fifty,  and  if  no  one  eonld  have  been  elected  Pope  after  fifty-five. 
This  would  have  lengthened  tho  average  reign  of  eneli  Pope,  and 
enormously  increased  the  continuity  of  the  policy  of  the  church. 
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Aod  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  a  more  perfect  sjetem  of  select- 
iog  the  cardinals,  who  were  the  electors  and  counsellors  of  the 
Pope,  might  have  been  devised.  The  rules  and  ways  by  which 
men  reach  power  are  of  very  great  importance  in  human  affairs. 
The  psychology  of  the  ruler  is  a  science  that  has  still  to  be 
properly  studied.  We  have  seen  the  Komao  Republic  wrecked, 
and  here  we  see  the  church  failing  in  its  world  mission  very 
lai^ly  throagb  ineffective  electoral  methods. 
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half  of  the  tenth  o-ntiiry.  Tb«m  arooo  a  dynasty,  the  Northern 
Sung  {iiGO-1127),  which  established  a  sort  of  unity,  but  which 
was  i»  cotiEtiint  struggle  with  a  number  of  Uunniah  peoples 
from  tlic  nnrtli  who  were  preasiiig  down  the  easiero  coast.  Tor 
a  time  one  of  these  peoplvs,  the  Khitan,  prevailed.  In  the 
twelfth  century  these  people  bnd  been  subjugated  and  b«d  given 
place  to  anolher  nunnish  empire,  the  empire  of  the  Kin,  with 
its  capital  nt  P<.-kiii  und  its  soutliem  boundary  south  of  Hwang- 
ho,  'i'lie  Sung  oiiipiro  shrank  before  thia  Kin  empire.  In  1138 
the  capital  was  shifted  from  Nankin,  which  wus  now  too  close 
to  tlie  nortlicm  frontier,  to  the  city  of  Hnn  Cbau  on  the  coast. 
From  1127  onward  to  1295,  the  Sung  d\*n«sty  is  known  as  tho 
Southern  Sung.  To  the  north-west  of  it*  territuries  there  was 
now  the  Tartar  empire  of  ihe  Ilsia;  to  tlie  north,  the  Kin  em- 
pire, both  states  in  which  tho  Chinese  population  was  under 
nilcrs  in  whom  nomadic  traditions  were  still  strong.  So  that 
here  on  the  east  also  the  main  niussos  of  Asiatic  mankind  were 
under  uiiomipetiiiil  rulers  and  ready  to  ar-ccpt,  if  not  to  welcome, 
the  arrival  of  a  conqueror. 

Northern  India  we  have  already  noted  was  also  a  conquered 
country  nt  tlic  opening  of  the  thirtct'iitb  century.  It  was  at 
first  a  part  of  the  Khivan  empire,  but  in  1306  an  adrcnturoua 
ruler,  Kutub,  who  had  hren  a  slave  and  who  had  liscn  as  a  slave 
to  be  governor  of  the  Indian  province,  set  up  ft  separate  Mo»- 
lem  state  of  nindustnn  in  Delhi.  Brahmimsm  had  long  since 
ousted  Buddhism  from  India,  but  the  eonverta  to  Islira  were 
still  but  a  small  ruling  minority  in  the  land. 

Such  wus  tho  political  Mate  of  Asia  when  Jengis  Khan  began 
to  consolidate  his  power  among  the  nomads  in  tho  00011117 
between  I.nkcs  Bnlkaeh  and  Baikal  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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The  career  of  conquest  of  Jengls  Khan  and  his  immediate 
successors  astounded  tho  world,  and  probably  astounded  no  one 
more  than  these  ^longol  Khans  themselves. 

The  Mongols  were  in  the  twelfth  cenlur>-  a  tribe  subject  to 
tboeo  Kin  who  had  conquered  North-east  China.  They  v,-cre  a 
horde  of  nomadic  horsemen  living  in  tents,  and  subsisting  mainly 
upon  mare's  milk  products  end  meat     Their  occupations  were 
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pnstimgo  and  liuiitin^,  viincd  by  war.  They  drifted  nurtb^" 
ward  as  ttiu  suuwa  luulted  for  summer  pasture,  and  snuthward 
to  winter  pasture  alt«r  iho  custom  of  the  Btcpjici.  Their  mili- 
1ai>*  oducution  began  with  a  siicce»iful  insurreotion  again&t 
the  Kin.  The  empiro  of  Kin  had  the  resources  of  haif  Chiua 
behind  it,  and  in  the  stni^lu  tho  Mongola  learnt  very  much 
of  the  Djilitarj  !<r.ien<!e  of  the  Chinese.  By  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  tltcy  woro  already  a  figfatiag  trit>c  of  exoep- 
tional  quality. 

The  opmiing  years  of  the  career  of  Jen^s  were  spoat  in  diy 
Teloping  his  military  machine,  in  aiwimilatini;  tbo  Moiif^ds  and 
the  associated  trities  about  them  into  one  organized  army.  Hia 
first  oonsiderablo  extension  of  power  was  westward,  when  the 
Tartar  Kirjtbis  and  the  TTigurs  (who  were  the  Tartar  people  of 
the  Tsrim  basin)  wero  not  so  much  conquered  as  luduci'd  to 
join  his  orKniiixation.  He  then  attaclccd  the  Kin  empire 
and  took  Pckin  (1314).  The  Khitan  people,  who  had  been  so 
recently  subdued  by  the  Kin,  threw  in  their  fortunes  with  his, 
end  were  of  very  ^ent  help  to  bim.  The  settled  Chinese 
population  wont  on  sowing  and  roapinf;  and  trading;  duriuj;  this 
ohaoj^  of  masters  without  leiidiiif;  its  weight  to, either  side. 

We  hare  already  mentioned  the  very  recent  Kharismian  em- 
pire of  Turkestan,  Persia,  and  Xorth  India.  This  empire  e»- 
leiidfd  eastward  to  Knshear,  and  it  must  have  seemed  one  of  the 
roost  progressive  and  hopeful  empires  of  the  time.  Jengia 
Khan,  while  still  engiifred  in  this  war  with  the  Kin  empire^ 
Bent  envoys  to  Kbarismia.  The^-  were  put  to  death,  an  almost 
incredible  stupidity.  Tho  Kharismian  government,  to  use  the 
political  jiirgnu  of  to-d«y,  hud  decided  not  to  "recognij:o"  Jengia 
Khan,  and  took  this  spirited  course  with  htm.  Thereupon 
(1218)  tbo  great  host  of  horsemen  that  Jengia  Khan  had  con- 
solidated and  disciplined  swept  over  tho  Pamirs  and  down 
into  Turkestan.  It  was  well  armed,  and  probably  it  had  aom« 
guns  and  gunpowder  for  siego  work — for  tho  Chinese  wero  cer- 
tainly nsing  gunpowder  at  this  time,  and  the  Mongols  learnt 
ila  use  from  them.  Knsbgar,  Khoknnd,  Bokhara  fell  and  then 
Samarkand,  tho  capital  of  the  Khari^iuian  empire.  Thero- 
after  nothing  held  tho  Mongola  in  the  Kharismiao  territories. 
They  swept  wciiilward  u>  tho  C'aspiati,  and  southward  as  far  as 
Ijtbore.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  a  Mongol  army  en- 
countered B  Jiussian  force  from  Kioff,    There  was  a  series  of 
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bsttles,  in  which  the  Russian  armies  wors  finally  defeated  and 
flic  Qrond  Ihikc  of  KicfT  taken  prisoner.  8u  ii  wu»  the  Mon- 
goU  appeared  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  A 
piinic  swept  (-'oauiautinoplc,  which  »ft  ilsolf  to  reconstruct  it« 
tortifieations.  Meanwhile  other  snnics  vere  engaged  iu  the 
conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Ueia  in  China.  Thia  wai 
annexed,  and  only  the  southern  part  of  the  Kin  empire  re- 
mained utisiibdue<l.  In  12^T  Jengis  Khan  died  in  the  mtd<t 
of  a  career  of  triumph.  Hie  empire  rt-ached  ulretdy  froia  the 
Pacific  to  the  Dnieper.  And  it  was  an  empire  still  vigorously 
exniiiding. 

Like  all  the  empireii  founded  hy  nomads,  it  wait,  to  hcffin  with, 
pnrety  a  military  and  administrative  empire,  a  framework 
rather  than  a  rule.  It  centred  on  the  personality  of  the  inuu- 
arch,  and  its  relations  with  the  miM  of  tlie  populations  over 
which  it  ruled  was  simply  one  of  taxution  fur  the  maintenance 
of  the  horde.  TJiit  .Tengi*  Khan  had  called  to  his  aid  a  very 
able  and  experienced  administrator  of  the  ICin  empire,  who 
wai  learned  in  nil  the  traditions  and  science  of  the  Chinese. 
This  statesman,  Yeliu  Chutaai,  was  able  to  carry  on  the  afTaira 
of  the  Monp)l»  long  after  the  death  of  Jengis  Khun,  and  there 
ean  be  little  douht  that  he  is  one  of  the  great  political  heroes  of 
history.  He  tempered  the  barharic  ferocity  of  his  maatora, 
and  saved  innumerable  cities  and  works  nf  art  from  destruction. 
Up  eollerteil  archives  and  inscriptions,  and  when  he  was  accused 
of  corruption,  his  sole  wealth  was  found  to  consist  nf  dodimenta 
and  a  few  musical  inatniments.  To  him  perhaps  quite  as  mndi 
as  to  Jengia  is  the  efficiency  of  the  Mongol  military  machine  to 
be  ascribed.  Under  .Tcngis,  we  may  note  further,  we  find  the 
completest  religious  toleration  established  across  the  entire 
broodth  of  Asia. 

At  the  death  of  Jcngis  the  eapital  of  the  new  empire  wu  itill 
in  the  great  barbaric  town  of  Karakonim  in  Mongolia.  There 
an  assembly  of  ilongol  leaders  elected  Ogdai  Khan,  the  son  of 
■Tengis,  as  his  suece;<.'«or.  The  war  against  the  vottiges  of  the 
Kin  empire  was  prosecuted  until  Kin  was  altogether  subdued 
(1234).  The  Chinese  empire  lo  the  south  under  the  Sung 
dynasty  helped  the  Mongols  in  this  task,  so  destroying  their 
own  bulwark  against  the  universal  conquerors.  The  Mongol 
hosts  then  swept  right  across  Asia  to  Russia  (1235),  an  amaz- 
ing march.    KiefF  was  destroyed  in  1240,  and  nearly  all  Rusaia 
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^ecBme  tiibutiiry  to  tlio  Mniifiols.  Poland  wiiB  riiviigod,  n»H  ii 
mixed  arniy  of  I'oW  and  Oennana  wan  annikilatol  at  tho  battle 
of  Liognitz  in  Lower  8ilv»a  in  1£41.  The  Emperor  Frodcrick 
II  doea  not  leem  to  have  made  any  great  efforla  to  stay  the 
advancing  tida 

"It  is  only  roccntly,"  Baya  Bury  iu  his  iiotea  to  Gibbon's 
Decline  aiid  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  "that  European  history 
baft  begun  to  undvrHtand  that  tho  successes  of  the  Mongol  army 
which  oucmin  Pnland  and  occupied  Hungary  in  tho  spring  of 
A.D.  1241  were  won  by  rotigummnte  atratc^  and  were  not  due 
to  a  mere  ovx-rwliclminft  supiTiority  of  numljcrs.  But  this  fact 
ha*  not  yet  become  a  nialter  of  common  knowledge;  the  vulmir 
opinion  which  represents  the  Tartars  as  a  wild  horde  carrying 
lU  before  them  sulely  by  their  multitude,  and  g^alloping  through 
Eaatern  Europe  without,  a  atratcgic  plan,  ru^hiii^  at  all  obstacles 
and  orercoming  thnm  by  mere  weight,  still  prevails,  ,  .  . 

"It  was  wonderful  how  puturtunlly  and  offoctually  the  airau^ 
inent.>t  of  the  comninnder  were  carried  out  in  operationa  extend- 
ing from  the  Lower  Vistula  to  Transylvania.  Such  a  cam- 
paign was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  Kurojteau  army  of  tho 
time,  end  it  was  beyond  the  vision  of  any  European  commander. 
There  was  no  general  in  Europe,  from  Frederick  II  downward, 
who  was  not  a  tyro  in  strate^  compared  to  Subutai.  It  should 
aUo  be  imticed  Ibut  the  Mon^U  eml>arked  upon  the  outerpritfo 
with  full  know)e<)ce  of  the  political  situationof  Hungary  and 
the  condition  of  Poland — they  bad  taken  car©  to  infonn  them* 
aelvea  by  a  weJl-oryanized  ftystem  of  Bpies;  on  the  olher  hand, 
tho  Hungnrians  un.l  ChriMian  powers,  like  ebildiah  barbarians^ 
knew  liiirdly  anything  about  their  enemies." 

But  tliongfa  the  Mongols  were  victorious  at  Lie^itE,  tboy  did 
not  continue  their  drive  wwtward.  They  were  gettin;;  into 
woodlanib  and  billy  oounlry.  which  did  not  suit  their  tactiosj 
and  so  tbry  turned  iiouthward  and  prepared  to  i^ettle  in  Hun- 
gary, massacring  or  assimilating  the  kindred  Mag^'ar,  even  as 
these  had  prcvimisly  musttacred  and  assimiliited  the  mixed  Scy- 
thians and  Avars  and  Huns  before  them.  From  the  Hungarian 
jrfain  they  would  prtibabiy  have  made  raids  west  and  south  as  the 
Hungarians  had  done  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Avars  in  the 
8«venth  and  eighth,  and  the  Huns  in  the  fifth.  But  in  Asia  the 
Mong>')x  were  tightiug  a  stifT  war  of  conquest  againitt  the  Sung, 
and  (liey  were  aluo  raiding  Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  Ugdai  died 
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flnddenly,  and  in  1243  there  was  trouble  about  tho  nioocwtOD, 
and  n-cullvd  hy  UiU,  tho  uiidi-feutod  hosts  ot  Mongols  b«gaii  to 
pour  back  acroaa  Hougary  ond  Itummiia  townrds  tho  CASt. 

To  the  groat  rolief  of  Europe  the  dynastic  troubles  at  Kara- 
konim  ]a<tcd  for  somo  yours,  and  this  vast  now  empire  showed 
fiignn  of  splitting  up.  Mangu  Khan  bec-amc  the  Great  Khan  id 
1^51,  and  he  nominated  his  hrotbtir  Kuhlai  Khan  as  Governor- 
Gcncrnl  of  China.  Slowly  but  surety  Iho  entire  Sung  empire 
WS8  subjugated,  and  as  it  vas  subjugated  the  eastern  Mongols 
bceamo  more  and  more  Chinese  in  Ihoir  culture  and  methods. 
Tibet  was  iiivfidcd  and  devastated  by  Mangu,  and  Persia  and 
Syria  invaded  in  good  earnest.  Another  brothci'  of  Miingu, 
liulagii,  was  in  conmiand  of  this  latter  war.  He  turned  bi» 
arms  a^^ninst  the  ealipbato  and  captured  Hngdad,  in  wbicli  city 
he  perpetrated  a  massacre  of  the  entire  population.  Bagdad  was 
still  the  religiuus  capital  of  Islam,  and  the  Mongols  had  bii-ome 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Moslems.  This  hostility  exncerltated  the 
natural  discord  of  nomad  and  townsman.  In  125B  Mangu  died, 
and  in  1260 — for  it  took  tho  liest  pnrt  of  a  yejir  for  the  Mongol 
leaders  to  gather  from  the  extremities  of  this  vast  empire,  from 
Hungary  and  Syria  anil  Scind  ond  China — Kiihlai  was  elected 
Great  Khan.  Ue  wa»  already  deeply  interested  in  Chinese  af- 
fairs; he  made  hia  capital  Pekin  instead  of  Karsknnim,  and  Per- 
sia, Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  Wanie  virtually  independent  under 
fats  brother  Hulsgu,  while  tho  hordes  of  Mongols  in  Russia  and 
Asia  next  to  Hiissin,  and  various  smaller  Mongol  groups  in 
Turkestan  became  also  practically  separate.  Kuhlai  died  in 
1204,  and  with  his  death  even  tho  titular  supremacy  of  tho 
Great  Khun  diitnppeared. 

At  the  death  of  Kuhlai  there  was  a  main  Mongol  empire, 
with  Pekin  as  its  capital,  including  all  China  and  Mongolia ; 
there  was  a  second  great  Mongol  empire,  that  of  Kipohak  in 
Russia;  there  vrtis  ■  thirri  in  Persia,  that  founded  by  llulagti. 
the  llkban  empire,  to  which  Iho  Soljuk  Turka  in  Asia  Minor 
were  tributary ;  there  was  a  Siberian  state  between  Kipchak  and 
Mongolia ;  and  another  aeparate  atate  "Great  Turkey"  in  Turk- 
eatan.  It  ia  particiihirly  rcmarkaWr  that  India  beyond  tlic 
Punjab  was  never  invaded  by  the  Mongols  during  this  ppriod. 
and  that  an  army  undor  tho  Sultan  of  K^pt  completely  dc- 
foated  Ketliuga,  Ilulagu's  general,  in  Pnloatine  (ISf'O),  and 
stopped  thera  from  euteriug  Africa.     By  1200  the  imp»l«  of 
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Mongol  conquMt  Lad  ulrpudy  pusHcd  Its  zcuitb.    Thereafter  the 
Mongol  iturv  is  one  of  divUion  miil  di-ciiy. 

Tho  Mongol  dynast;  that  Kublai  Khan  had  fonnded  in  China, 
the  Yuan  dynasty,  Inatod  from  12S0  until  1368.  Later  on  a 
rt-crudeacence  of  Mongolian  pncrgy  in  Wpstern  Auiu  wa»  de»- 
tined  to  oroatu  a  still  more  enduring  monarchy  in  India. 


§3 

Now  thia  aloiy  of  Mongolian  oonquetts  is  surely  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  bistur^-.  The  conquesta  of  Alexatidur  tho 
Great  cannot  conipiirv  with  (litni  in  extent.  And  their  effect 
in  difftiiting  and  broadening  men's  ideas,  ihoiigb  ouch  tliiugB  are 
moro  diilicult  to  eatimate,  is  at  least  comparable  to  the  spread  of 
the  Hcllcaic  ctvilizatioa  which  in  uHwciated  with  Alexander's 
adventure.  For  a  time  all  Asia  and  Weetcru  Europe  enjoyed 
an  open  iulorcouiec;  all  the  roads  were  temporarily  open,  and 
roprt'seJita lives  of  every  nation  appi-arcd  at  tliu  court  of  Kara- 
korum.  The  barriers  between  Kiirope  and  A»iu  set  up  by  tho 
religious  feud  of  Christianity  and  Islam  were  lowered.  Great 
hopes  were  entertained  by  th«  papacy  for  tho  conversion  of  the 
MoDgoU  to  Christianity.  Their  only  religion  ao  far  had  been 
Shamanism,  a  primitive  paganism.  EnvovH  of  the  Pope,  Bud- 
dhist pricats  from  India.  Parisian  and  Italian  and  Chineee 
artificers,  Dyzantine  and  Armenian  merohanis,  mingled  with 
Arab  officials  and  Persian  and  Indian  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians at  the  Mongol  court  Wo  liciir  luo  much  in  history 
of  the  campaigns  and  massacres  of  tlic  Mongols,  and  not  enough 
of  thoir  indubitable  curiosity  and  zest  for  learning.  Not  per- 
haps as  an  originative  people,  but  as  truiismitters  of  knowledge 
and  method  their  influence  upon  the  world's  history  has  been 
enormous.  And  everything  one  can  learn  of  tbe  vague  and 
romantic  personalities  of  .Tengis  or  Kublai  tends  to  continn  the 
impreasion  that  these  men  were  built  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
were  at  least  as  understanding  and  creative  monnrchs  as  either 
that  flamboyant  but  egotistical  figure  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
that  raiser  of  pntiiieni  ghosts,  that  energetic  but  illiterate 
theologian,  Charlemagne. 

The  missionary'  enterprises  of  the  papacy  in  Mongolia  ended 
in  failure.  Christianity  was  hwng  its  persuasive  power.  The 
Mongols  had  no  prejudice  against  Christianity;  they  evidently 
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prcfvrred  it  at  tirst  to  Ifllaru ;  but  the  mis:iionii  tbat  cauio  to  tlicm 
wero  mnuifeally  tising  the  power  in  the  great  teaching  of  Jeaas 
to  advaoce  the  vast  claims  of  the  Pope  to  world  dominion. 
Chriatisnity  «o  vitiated  was  not  pwd  ciioiigh  for  the  Mon^t 
mind.  To  make  tlio  empire  of  the  Mongols  part  of  thfi  kingdom 
of  Crod  might  haru  appealed  to  them ;  but  not  to  make  it  a  fief 
of  a  group  of  French  and  Italian  prioMtSj  whose  elainia  were 
as  gigantic  as  tbeir  powers  and  outlook  were  feeble^  who  were 
now  the  orc'utnrfs  of  the  Emperor  of  Gennnny,  novr  the  numineeg 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  now  the  victinia  of  tbeir  own  petty 
epitcs  and  vanities.  In  126B  Kublai  Khan  sent  a  mission  to  the 
Pope  with  the  evident  intention  of  finding  some  common  mode 
of  action  with  Western  Cbriatendoni.  lie  asked  that  a  Iiiiiulrcd 
men  of  Icttrning  and  ability  §hotild  be  st*nt  to  his  court  to  eecatr- 
lish  an  understanding.  His  miasiou  found  the  Western  world 
popeless,  and  engaged  in  one  of  those  disputes  about  the  8UC- 
ceesiou  that  are  so  frequent  in  tbv  bist>^>ry  of  the  papacy.  For 
two  years  there  was  no  pope  at  all.  When  at  last  a  pope  was 
appoinli-d,  he  dispatched  two  Dominican  friars  to  convert  the 
greatest  power  in  Asia  to  his  rule !  Those  worthy  men  were 
appalled  hy  the  length  and  hardship  of  the  journey  liefore  them, 
and  found  an  early  excuse  for  abandoning  the  expedition. 

But  ibis  abortive  uiitKiun  was  uuly  one  of  a  number  of  at* 
tf'mptfl  to  eommunicate,  and  always  they  were  fceble.and  fceWfr 
spirited  attempts,  with  nothing  of  the  conquering  fire  of  the 
earlier  Christian  missious.  Innocent  IV  hud  already  sent  some 
Dominicans  to  Karakonim.  and  Si.  Louis  of  France  had  also 
dispatched  missionaries  and  relics  by  way  of  Persia ;  Uangu 
Khan  had  numerous  Xestorian  Christians  at  his  court,  and  sub- 
sequent papal  envoys  actually  reached  Pekin.  We  hear  of 
the  appointment  of  various  legates  and  bishops  to  the  East,  but 
many  of  these  seem  to  hare  lost  thetn-^'elves  and  perhaps  their 
lives  before  they  reached  China.  There  was  a  papal  legate  in 
Pekin  in  1346,  but  ho  secuis  to  have  bceii  a  mere  papal  diplo- 
matist. With  the  downfall  of  the  Mongolian  (Yuan)  dynast; 
(latSS),  the  dwindling  opportunity  of  the  Christian  inissiona 
passed  altogether.  The  hou»e  of  Yuan  was  followed  by  that  of 
Ming,  a  strcnglr  nationalist  Chinese  dynasty,  at  tirst  very  hos- 
tile to  all  foreigners.  There  may  have  beem  a  massacre  of  the 
Chri-itinu  miasioQS.  Until  the  Inter  days  of  the  Mings  (1644) 
little  more  is  heard  of  Christianity,  whether  Nestorian  or  Oatti* 
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olic,  in  China.  Tbca  a  fresh  and  rullior  more  enoceisful  »t- 
tempt  to  propagate  OhiIioIic  Christiaiiiij'  in  China  was  made 
hy  tnc  Jesuits,  but  this  second  miseioonnp'  wave  readied  China 
hy  the  sea. 

In  the  yeor  1298  a  naval  battle  occurred  between  the  Genoese 
and  the  Venetians,  in  which  the  latter  wore  dcfuattd.  Among 
ihe  7,000  prisunurs  taken  hv  the  flciioest-  wan  u  Venetian  gentle- 
man named  Marco  Polo,  who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and 
who  WB8  very  generally  believed  by  his  nuipbbonrs  to  be  given 
to  exaggeration.  He  had  luki-n  part  in  that  tirst  misflion  to 
Kub]ai  Khan,  and  had  gone  on  when  Ihe  two  Dominicans  turned 
back.  While  this  Marco  Polo  was  a  prisoner  in  Genoa,  ho  be- 
guiled his  tedium  by  talking  of  bis  travels  to  a  certain  writer 
named  Iliisticiano,  who  wrote  them  down.  We  will  not  enter 
here  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  exact  authenticity  of  Ituati- 
ciano's  story — we  do  not  certainty  know  in  what  language  it  was 
written — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  this 
remnrkiible  narrative,  which  became  enomum^ly  popular  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  all  men  of  active  intelli- 
gence. The  Travels  of  Marco  i'olo  is  one  of  the  groat  books  of 
hietcry.  It  opens  tliis  world  of  the  thirteenth  oeiitnry,  this  een> 
tury  which  saw  the  reign  of  Frederick  II  and  the  beginniDgi  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  our  imaginationi^  an  no  mere  historian'.s  chron- 
icle can  do.    It  led  directly  to  the  discover^'  of  America. 

It  begins  by  telling  of  the  journey  of  Marco's  father,  Nicoto 
Polo,  and  uncle.  Maffeo  Polo,  to  China.  These  two  were  Vene- 
tian merchants  of  vtandiug.  living  in  ConstHntlnoplc,  and  iramo- 
wb.tai  about  1360  they  went  to  the  Crimea  and  thence  to  Kaxan  ; 
from  that  place  thoy  journeyed  1o  Bokhara,  and  at  Bokhara 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  envoys  from  Kublai  Kban  in  China 
to  his  brother  ilulogii  in  Persia.  These  envoys  pressed  tliem 
to  come  on  to  the  Great  Khan,  who  at  that  time  bad  never  seen 
men  of  die  "Latin"  peoples.  They  went  on ;  and  it  is  clejir  they 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  Kublai,  and  interested 
him  greatly  In  the  civilization  of  Christendom.  They  were 
made  the  bearers  of  that  request  for  a  hundred  teachers  and 
learned  men,  "inteiligent  men  acquainted  with  the  Seven  Arts, 
able  to  enter  into  controverxy  and  able  clearly  to  prove  to  idol- 
aters and  other  kinds  of  folk  that  the  Ijiw  of  Christ  was  heart," 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  But  when  they  returned  Chris- 
taodom  waa  iu  a  phase  of  coufuaioo,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
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deky  of  two  years  thar  they  got  their  authorization  to  start  for 
China  again  iii  the  compuny  of  thuiiu  two  fuiut-heartixl  Domiiii- 
caim.  Thi'y  took  with  them  young  Marco,  iitid  it  is  due  to  his 
pre«oncc  and  the  boredom  of  hia  subsequent  captivity  at  Genoa 
thiit  this  moat  intere§tiiip  cxperivnct;  has  bc*cn  preserved  to  us. 
The  three  Pulo*  tttni-tcd  by  way  t>f  Palestine  and  not  by  the 
('riiiiea,  as  in  the  previous  expedition.  Tbcy  had  with  tbem 
a  gold  tablet  find  other  indications  from  the  Great  Khan  that 
must  have  greiitly  facilitnlcd  tlieir  journey.  The  Greet  Kahii 
hitil  a.-<k<>(l  for  si^me  oil  from  the  lamp  that  bums  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem;  and  so  thither  they  first  went,  and 
then  by  way  of  Oilicia  into  Armenia.  They  went  thus  far  north 
liecau$«  the  Sultan  of  £g>'pt  was  raiding  the  Ilkhan  domains  at 
this  time.  Thence  they  came  by  way  of  Mesopotamia  to  Ormuz 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  if  tlioy  contemplated  a  sea  voyage.  At 
Oruiuz  they  met  merchants  from  India.  For  some  reason  tbey 
did  not  take  ship,  but  inirtcad  tuniod  northward  through  the 
Persian  deserts,  and  so  by  way  of  Baikh  over  the  Pamir  to  Kn»h- 
gar,  end  by  way  of  Kotan  and  the  Lob  Nor  (so  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Yuan  Chwang)  into  the  Ilwangho  valley  and  on  to 
P«kiiL  Fekin^  Polo  calls  "Cambalue";  Korthcm  China, 
"Cathay"  (=Khitan);  and  Southern  China  of  the  former 
Sung  dynasty,  "Manzi."  At  Pekin  was  the  Great  Khan,  and 
they  were  hospitably  entertained.  INlarco  particularly  pleased 
Kublai ;  be  was  young  and  clever,  and  it  is  clear  he  had  mastcrec' 
the  Tartar  language  very  thoroughly.  Ue  was  given  an  official 
position  and  »ent  on  several  miasions,  cliiefly  in  Suulh-weet 
China.  The  tale  he  had  to  tell  of  vast  stretches  of  smiling  nni 
prosperous  country,  "all  the  way  excellent  hostelriee  for  travel- 
lers," and  "fine  vineyards,  tields  and  gardens,"  of  "maEv 
abbeys"  of  Buddhiet  monks,  of  manufactures  of  "cloth  of  silk 
and  gold  and  many  tine  taffetas,''  a  "constant  succesfiion  of 
cities  and  boroughs,"  and  so  on,  first  roused  the  incredulity  and 
then  fired  the  imagination  of  all  Europe.  He  told  of  Burmah, 
and  of  its  great  armiea  with  hnndi-cds  of  elephants,  and  how 
these  animals  were  defeated  by  the  Mongol  bowmen,  and  also  of 
the  Monpnol  conquest  of  Pegu.  He  toid  of  Japan,  and  grea'.ly  ex- 
aggerated the  amount  of  gflld  in  that  country.  And,  siill  more 
wonderful,  he  told  of  Christians  and  Christian  rulers  in  China, 
and  of  a  certain  "Prestor  John,"  John  the  Priest,  who  was  the 
"king^' of  a  Christian  people.  Those  people  he  bad  not  seen.  Ap> 
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;)»rcntl.v  thc,v  were  a  tril>e  of  KestoHan  Tartsra  in  Monfn>l>a.  Ad 
iiiiderstiindable  vxcilomciil  probably  made  IIuKtioiuuo  uver-ciD' 
plia»i/(^'  wliat  must  have  spemed  to  liim  the  greatest  miir\-el  of 
tbe  whole  story,  and  I'reslcr  Jolin  becamo  onoof  the  most  stiinu- 
httiitf!  Ii^cnda  of  ibe  foiirluciitli  and  fifteenth  ccnturins.  It 
eiwournged  European  pnUTpriHe  enorinoiiflly  to  think  tliat  far 
away  in  China  was  a  community  of  their  co-religJonisU,  pre- 
lumahly  ready  to  welcome  and  »*3iat  tlicm.  For  three  years 
Marco  ruled  tlie  city  of  Yan]j;-chow  as  governor,  and  lie  prob- 
ably impressed  the  Chinese  inhabitants  as  being  very  Httlo  mora 
of  a  foreifnier  tliao  any  Turtiir  would  have  been.  He  inav  aim 
have  Iteen  sent  on  a  mission  to  India.  Chinese  records  mention 
a  certain  Polo  attached  to  the  imperial  council  in  1277,  a  very 
valuable  confirmation  of  the  jienerol  tnith  of  the  Polo  story. 

The  Polos  had  taken  about  three  and  a  half  years  to  ^  to 
China.  They  stayed  there  upwards  of  sixteen.  Thi'u  they  b4>^Q 
to  feel  homesick.  They  were  the  prot^g^a  of  Kublai,  imd  pos- 
sibly they  fell  that  hie  favours  roused  a  certain  envy  that  might 
hare  disagreeable  resulu  after  hie  death.  They  eoufrht  his  per- 
mission to  return.  For  a  time  he  refused  it,  and  then  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  Argon,  the  Ilkbau  monurch  of  Persia,  the 
grandson  of  Hulagii,  Knblai  s  brolher,  had  ]o»t  hiit  ^longul  wife, 
and  on  her  dcatlibed  had  promi»ed  not  to  wed  any  other  woman 
but  a  Mongol  of  her  own  tribe.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Pekin, 
and  a  snitablc  princcjss  was  selected,  a  girl  of  seventeen.  To 
spare  her  the  fatigues  of  the  caravan  route,  it  was  decided  to 
send  her  by  sea  with  a  suitable  escort.  The  "Barons"  in  charge 
of  her  asked  for  the  company  of  the  Polos  because  thcw  latter 
were  experienced  travellers  and  sage  men,  and  the  Polos 
snatched  at  this  opportunity  of  Retting  homeward.  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  some  port  on  the  eaat  of  South  China;  tbt^ 
suyed  long  in  Sumatra  and  South  India,  and  they  reiiched  Pet^ 
sia  after  a  voyage  of  two  ycnrfl.  They  delivered  the  young  lady 
safely  to  .Argon's  3uccca«or — for  Argon  was  dead — and  ttlio  mar- 
ried Argon's  son.  The  Poles  then  went  by  Tabriz  to  Trehixoud, 
sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  got  hack  to  Venice  about  1295.  It 
is  related  that  the  returned  traveller*,  dressed  in  Tartar  garb, 
u-ere  refused  admission  to  their  own  houite.  It  was  some  time 
before  they  could  establish  their  identity.  Many  people  *ho 
admitted  that,  were  still  inclined  to  hxik  nt«kance  at  them  as 
shabby  wanderers;  and,  in  order  to  dispel  such  doubts,  they 
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fpivp  n  ^reat  fenHt,  nnd  wlion  it  wns  nt  its  hri^ht  tbcv  had  thoir 
Lold  padded  suits  brought  to  them,  dismissed  the  servantii,  nnd 
ripped  open  thosu  f^arments.  whoreupon  im  incredible  dis- 

]»loir  of  "rubies,  Bupphires,  carbimoles,  emernlds,  and  diumoods" 
l^pnured  out  before  the  daxzled  company.  Even  after  lliiit, 
[Uflrco'fl  acwounig  of  the  size  and  population  of  China  were  re- 
|ceiv«d  with  much  furtive  mookerv.  Thi'  wita  niclcuuined  him 
III  Milione,  beciiu»e  he  was  always  talking  of  millioDS  of  people 
I'lnd  millions  of  dueot.*, 

Such  waa  the  atory  that  raised  eyebrows  first  in  Venice  and 
[then  throujthout  the  Western  world.    The  Enropenn  literature, 

and  espeeiiilly  the  Europcini  ronioneo  of  the  tiftwnth  wntury, 

eHiop«>  with  the  nnma^i  in  Marco  Polo's  Htory,  with  Cathay  and 

Canihslue  and  the  like. 


These  travels  nf  Marco  Polo  were  only  the  beginning  of  a  very  , 
iCuntiiderabk'  intercourse.     That  intercouri<c  was  to  brin^  many 
revolutionary  ideas  and  many  revolutionary  things  lo  Europe, 
^inclndin^  a  greatly  extended  use  of  paper  and  printing  from 
[tilucks,  till.-  iiJmust  equally  rcvolutiouary  use  of  ^Dpowdcr  in 
I  warfare,  and  the  mariner's  compass  whicli  was  to  release  the 
I  European  shipping  from  navigation  by  coasting.     The  popular 
linu^ination  has  nlniiys  licen  disposed  to  ascribe  every  such 
striking  result  to  Marco  Polo.     He  has  bceome  the  type  and] 
symbol  for  all  such  interchanges.     As  a  mattpr  of  fact,  there  is  | 
no  evidence  that  he  hud  any  share  in  tlicsc  three  importations. 
There  were  many  mute  Marco  Poloe  who  never  met  their  ilusti- 
cianos,  and  hietory  has  not  pi'L-s4)r\'cd  tlicir  names.  Before  we  go 
on,  however,  to  dc«cribo  the  great  widening  of  the  mental  hori- 
zons nf  Europe  that  was  now  beginning,  and  to  which  this  book  j 
of  travels  was  to  contribute  vury  matcriuUy,  it  will  be  convenient  i 
first  to  note  a  curious  aide  consequence  of  the  f;;reat  Monj^l  con- 
quests, the  appearance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  upon  the  Darda- 
nellm,  and  next  to  etnte  in  general  terms  the  breaking  up  and 
I  tdevelopnienl  of  ibe  several  parts  of  the  empire  of  .Teiipis  Khan. 
The  Ottoman  Turks  were  a  little  baud  of  fugitives  who  fled 
south-westerly  before  the  first  invasion  of  Western  Turkestan 
by  Jengis.    They  made  their  long  way  from  Central  Asia,  over 
deserts  and  mountains  and  through  alien  pupulaiiouit,  seeing 
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some  new  lands  in  which  th«y  mif^t  settle.    "A  small  band 
alien  berdmivn."  »avs  Sir  Murk  Sykes,  "wandering  uacheckeii 
through  cruaades  and  cotinter^rusades,  principalities,  empire 
nnd  statea.  Whore  tlioy  camped,  how  they  moved  and  preserved' 

1  thfir  (locks  and  herds,  when;  they  found  pasture,  bow  tury  made 
their  peoce  with  the  various  chiefs  through  whose  territoril 
they  passed,  are  qiiet<tion»  which  ono  may  well  a^k  in  wonder."^ 
They  fi^und  a  resting-place  at  last  and  kindred  and  coneeoial 
neighbours  on  the  tabie-lands  of  Asia  Minor  amoui;  the  Scijuk 
Turks.     Most  of  this  country,  (he  modern  Anatolia,  was  now 
largely  Turkisfa  in  speech  and  Moslem  in  reli^ioii,  except  tlut 
there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
aians  in  the  town  populations.    Ko  doubt  the  various  strains  of 
llittite,  Phrygian,  Trojan,  Lydian.  Ionian  Oroek,  Cimmerian, 
Oalatiuu,  and  Italian  (from  the  Pergnmus  times)  still  flowed 
in  the  blood  of  the  people,  but  tbey  had  long  since  forgot 
these  ancestral  elements.     They  were  indeed  much  the  sam6^ 
blend  of  ancient  Mediterranean  dark  whitcx.  Nordic  Aryans, 
Semites  and  Mongolians  as  were  th^  inhabitants  of  the  Balkaaj 
peninmla,  but  they  believed  tbemBoIvea  to  be  a  pure  Turanian^ 
race,  and  altogether  superior  to  the  Christians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Bosphorua. 

Gradually  the  Ottoman  Turks  boeame  important,  and  at  last 
dnminaiit  auKiiip  the  small  principalities  into  which  ihe  Seljuk 
empire,  the  empire  of  "Roum,"  had  fallen.  Their  relations  with 
tlio  dwindling  empire  of  Constantinople  remained  for  some  cen- 
turies tolerantly  hostile,     llioy  made  no  attack  upon  the  Boa- 

',.pborus,  but  they  got  a  footing  in  Europe  at  thf  Dardanelles, 
and,  using  this  route,  Ihe  route  of  Xerxes  aud  not  the  route 
of  Darius,  they  pushed  their  woy  steadily  into  Macedonia,  Epi- 

'rus,  Illyria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria.  In  the  Serbs  <Yu(c(h 
Stan)  and  Bulgarians  the  Turks  found  people  very  like  tliem- 
Hlrto'^  culture  and,  though  neither  side  recognized  it,  prob- 
ably very  similar  in  racial  admixture,  with  a  little  less  of  the 
dark  Medilcrranciin  and  Mongolian  strains  tluiu  the  Turks  and 
R  trifle  more  of  the  Nordic  element.  But  these  Balkan  peoples 
were  Christians,  and  bitterly  divided  among  themselves.  The 
Turks  nn  the  other  band  spoke  one  language;  tbey  had  a  greater 
sense  of  unity,  tbey  had  the  Moslem  babita  of  temperance  and 
frugality,  and  they  were  on  the  whole  bettor  soldiers,  Tbey 
converted  what  they  could  of  the  conquered  people  to  Islam;  thfl 
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Cbnatianii  the.y  disarmed,  und  ponfprred  iipoil  them  the  moDop- 
oJ^'  of  tax-pBviiig.  Gradually'  the  Ottomaa  princes  coDsolidated 
an  empire  that  reached  from  the  Taurus  mouatains  in  the  eatl 
to  IItini;arv  and  Rrmmania  in  the  wetit.  Adriannple  became 
their  chief  city.  They  surrounded  the  shrunken  empire  of  Con- 
atantinoplc  on  every  side. 

The  Ottoman!!  organised  a  standing  military  force,  the  JTania- 
sariee,  rather  on  the  liaca  of  the  Mamelukes  who  dominated 
Egypt.  "These  troops  were  formed  of  levies  of  Christian  youths 
to  iho  extent  of  one  thousand  per  annum,  who  were  affiliated  to 
the  Relclashi  order  of  dervishes,  aad  though  at  first  not  obliged 
to  embrace  Islam,  were  one  and  all  strongly  imbued  with  the 
mj-stic  and  fraternal  ideas  of  the  confraternity  to  which  thw 
were  attached.  Ilighly  paid,  well  disciplined,  a  close  and  jeal- 
ous secret  society,  the  Janissaries  provided  the  newly  formed 
Ottoman  slate  with  a  patriotic  force  of  trained  infantry-  wldieTB, 
which,  in  an  age  of  light  cavalry  end  hired  companies  of  mer- 
cenaries, was  an  invaluable  asset.  .  .  . 

"The  relations  between  the  Ottoman  Sultans  and  the  Em- 
perors has  been  sin^ler  in  the  amiaJs  of  Moslem  and  Christian 
Btatea.  The  Turks  bad  been  involved  in  the  family  and  dynastic 
quarrels  of  the  luiporial  City,  were  bound  by  ties  of  blood  to  the 
ruling  familica,  frcipiently  supplied  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople,  and  on  occasion  hired  parts  of  its  gsrrison  to 
assist  them  in  their  various  campaigns ;  the  sons  of  the  Emperors 
and  Byzantine  statesmen  even  accompanied  the  Turkish  forces 
in  the  field,  yet  the  Ottomans  never  ceased  to  annex  Imperial 
territories  and  cities  both  in  Asia  and  Thrace.  This  curious 
intercourse  between  tlie  House  of  Oaman  and  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment had  a  profound  effect  on  both  institutions;  the  Greeks 
grew  more  and  more  debased  and  demoralized  by  the  shifts  and 
tricks  that  their  military-  weakness  obliged  them  to  adopt  to- 
wards their  neighbours,  the  Turks  wore  corrupted  by  the  alien 
ntmoHpherc  of  intrigue  tind  treachery  which  crept  into  tlieir 
domestic  life.  Fratricide  and  parricide,  thp  two  crimes  which 
most  fretjuently  staini-d  the  annals  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  even- 
luatly  fonned  a  part  of  the  ix)Iiey  of  Ihe  Ottoman  dynasty.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Murad  I  embarked  on  an  intripie  with  Androni- 
CUB,,  the  wn  of  tlic  Greek  Emperor,  to  murder  their  respective 
fathers  .  .  . 

"The  Bysantioe  found  it  more  easy  to  n^otiate  with  the  Otto- 
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mao  PuiOia  tlinn  with  tbe  Pope.  For  years  the  Turks  and  By- 
zantine!! had  intermairicd,  and  bunted  in  cnuplea  in  Btrange  by- 
pttths  o{  (liplumiK'y.  The  Ottomna  bad  played  tbe  Bul|>ar  and 
the  Serb  of  Europe  njziainst  tlie  Emperor.  juM  as  tbe  Emperor 
had  played  thi>  Asiatic  Amir  against  the  Sultan :  tbe  Greek  and 
Turkish  Royal  Princes  had  mutually  agreed  to  hold  each  other's 
rivals  as  prisoners  and  hostages;  in  factj  Turk  and  Byzantine 
policy  bad  so  intertwined  tbat  it  is  difficult  tn  say  whether  the 
Turks  regarded  the  Greeks  as  their  allies,  enemies,  or  subjects, 
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;  or  whether  tbe  Greeks  looked  upon  the  Turks  as  their  tyrants; , 

.  destroyers,  or  protectors.  .  .  ."  ' 

It  was  in  H!>Sf  under  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Muhammad  It, 
that  CoDBlantinuple  at  last  fell  to  tbe  MosIemH.     Ue  uttiioked'l 
it  from  tbe  European  aide,  and  with  a  great  power  of  artillery. 
The  Greek  Emperor  was  killed,  and  there  wa.i  much  looting 

land  massacre.  The  great  church  of  St.  Sophia  which  Justin- 
ian the  Great  had  built  (5.'J3)  was  plnnden-d  of  its  treaiurtt 
and  tnrnp<i  nt  onre  into  a  mo.*que.    This  event  sent  a  wav«  of 

>tUr  Mark  »jlcn,  Tht  CaU^tf  Latt  atrita^ 
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excitement  tlirout;li«Ht  Europe,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a  crusade,  but  tlic  d&yt  of  the  crusades  were  past. 

Says  Sir  ilnrk  Sykes:  "To  the  Turks  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantiDople  was  a  crowning  mercy  and  yet  a  fatal  blow.  Coo- 
atantinople  bad  l)een  tlie  tutor  and  p.>littlifr  of  tlio  Turkt.  So 
long  U8  the  Ottomans  could  draw  science,  learning,  pbiloaopliy, 
art,  and  tolerance  from  a  living  fountain  of  civilization  in  the 
licart  of  tbcir  dominionn.  bo  ioup  had  the  Ottomans  not  only 
brute  force,  but  inlollcctual  power.  So  long  m  the  Ottoman 
Empire  bad  in  Constantinople  a  free  port,  a  market,  a  centre  of 
world  finance,  a  pool  of  gold,  an  excbangv,  so  long  did  the  Otto- 
man* never  lade  for  money  and  financial  support.  Muhammad 
wks  a  great  statesman,  the  moment  he  entered  Constantinople  ll4 
endeavoiired  to  stay  the  dninuf^e  his  ambition  had  done;  he  sup- 
ported the  petriurcb,  lie  conciliated  the  Greeks,  he  did  all  he 
eoiild  to  continue  Constantinople  the  city  of  tbe  Emperors  .  .  . 
but  tbe  fatal  step  had  been  taken,  Constantinople  as  the  city  of 
tbe  Sultans  was  Constantinople  no  more;  the  marketfl  died 
away,  the  culture  and  civilization  fled,  the  complex  finance 
faded  from  sight;  and  the  Turks  bad  lost  their  governors  and 
their  support.  On  the  other  hnnd,  the  corruptiona  of  Byzantium 
remained,  the  bureaiicraev,  the  eunuchEi,  the  palace  guards,  the 
spice,  tbe  bribers,  go-betweens — all  thcee  the  Ottomans  took 
over,  asd  all  these  survived  in  Inxuriaut  Vih.  Tbe  TurkSj  in 
taking  Stambut,  let  slip  a  treasure  and  joined  a  pestilence.  . .  ." 

Muhammad's  ambition  was  not  sated  bv  tlio  capture  of  Ctai* 
stantinnplc.  He  set  his  eyes  also  upon  Home.  He  captured 
and  looted  tlie  Italian  town  of  Otranto,  and  it  ia  proluble  that 
a  very  vigorous  and  perhaps  successful  attempt  to  conquer  Italy 
— for  tbe  peninsula  was  divided  againnt  itself — was  averted  only 
by  hia  death  (1481).  Ilia  sons  engaged  in  fratjicidal  strife, 
under  liayczid  II  (H81-1512),  his  suceessor,  war  was  carried 
into  Poland,  and  most  of  Greece  was  conquered.  Selim  (l-MS- 
1520).  the  son  of  BayeJiid,  extended  the  Ottoman  power  over 
^Vrmniia  and  cunqnered  Egypt  In  Egypt,  tbe  last  Abbasld 
Calipb  W8«  living  under  the  protection  ni  the  Mameluke  Sultan 
—for  tbe  Fatimite  caliphate  waa  a  thing  of  the  past.  Selim 
bought  the  title  of  Caliph  from  this  last  dt^nerato  Ahbasid, 
and  acquired  the  sacred  banner  and  other  relics  of  the  Prophet. 
So  (he  Ottoman  Sultan  became  also  Caliph  of  all  lalam.  Selim 
was  followed  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  (1530-1566),  who 
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conquered  Bagdad  in  tlie  ea»t  and  the  ^ater  pnrt  of  Hungary 
in  the  west,  and  very  nearly  captured  Vienna.  IHb  fleets  aUu 
took  AlRiers,  and  intlictod  a  number  of  reversea  upon  the  Vcne- 
tiaoa.  In  moet  of  his  warfare  with  the  empire  he  was  in  nllinoce 
witJi  the  French.  Under  him  the  Ottoman  power  reached  its 
zenith. 

§5 

Let  us  now  Tory  briefly  run  over  the  subsequent  development 
of  tlie  main  masM's  of  the  eiitpire  of  tlie  Great  Khan.  In  no 
enao  did  Christianity  succeed  in  capturing  the  imagination  uf 
these  Mongol  states.  Cbrtetiunity  was  in  a  phasi-  of  munii  and 
intellectual  innolvency,  without  any  collective  faith,  enei^,  or 
honour;  we  have  told  of  the  wretched  brace  of  timid  IVmini- 
cana  which  was  the  Pope's  reply  to  the  appeal  of  Kublai  Khan, 
and  we  have  noteil  the  general  failure  of  the  overland  miasionB 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ccnturica.  That  u]K^!^Iolic  pn»- 
sion  that  could  win  whole  nations  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  dead  in  the  chtirch. 

In  1305,  as  we  have  told,  the  Pope  became  (ho  Itept  pontiff 
of  the  French  king.  All  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  Popes 
of  the  thirteenth  ecnUiry  to  oust  the  Emperor  from  Italy  bad 
only  acrvefl  to  let  iu  the  French  to  replace  him.  From  J305 
to  1377  the  Popes  remained  at  Avignon;  and  such  alight  mis- 
sioi^ary  effort  as  they  made  was  merely  a  part  of  the  struteg}' 
of  Wewlern  European  politico.  In  1377  the  Pope  Oregory  XI 
did  indeed  ro^snter  Home  and  die  there,  but  tlie  French  car- 
dinals split  off  from  the  others  at  the  election  of  his  successor, 
iind  two  Popes  were  eleoted,  ono  at  Avignon  and  one  at  Rorue- 
This  split,  the  Great  Schism,  lasted  from  1378  to  1418.  Each 
Pope  cursed  the  other,  and  put  all  bis  supporters  under  an  inter- 
dict. Such  was  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  such  were  now 
the  custodians  of  the  tcuehings  of  Jesus  of  Xauretb.  All  Asia 
was  white  unto  harvest,  but  there  was  no  effort  to  reap  it. 

When  at  last  the  church  was  reunited  and  missionary  energj' 
returned  with  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
days  of  opportunity  were  over.  The  possibility  of  a  world-wide 
moral  uuitication  of  East  and  West  through  Christianity  had 
passed  away.  The  Mongols  in  China  and  Central  .Vsia  turned 
to  Buddhism;  in  South  Russia,  Western  Turkestan,  and  tlie 
Ilkban  Kmpire  they  embraced  Islam. 
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Riissiu  and  Wfiitt^rn  Aa'm  adjacent  to  Kustiia.  They  berame 
iiot  very  devout  Moslume,  retaining  many  traces  of  tboir  earlier 
barbaric  Sfaamani«m.  Tkcir  cliicf  Kliati  wsa  tlio  Kliun  of  the 
Golden  Horde.  To  the  west,  over  large  tracts  of  open  omintry, 
and  more  particularly  in  what  is  now  known  as  L'krainia,  the 
old  Scythian  population,  Slavs  with  &  Mon^l  admixture,  re- 
verted to  a  similar  nnmadic  life.  These  Christian  nomad»,  the 
OosBaoks,  formed  a  sort  of  frontier  screen  against  the  Tartara, 
and  their  free  mid  ndvcntiirotiM  life  waa  so  attnictivc  to  the  peas- 
ants of  Poland  and  Lithuanin  that  tievcre  laws  had  to  be  passed 
to  preveut  a  vast  migration  from  the  plough-lands  to  the  steppos. 
The  serf-owning  landlords  of  Poland  rcirardpd  (Jie  Cossacka  with 
{.'unsiderablo  hostility  on  this  account,  and  war  wan  aa  frequent 
l>etwocn  the  Poliiili  cbivalrv-  and  the  Cossacks  as  it  was  between 
the  latter  and  the  Tartars. 

In  the  empire  of  Kipchak,  aa  in  Turkestan  almost  np  to  the 
present  time,  while  the  nomitds  roamed  over  wide  areas,  a  num- 
ber of  towns  and  cultivated  regions  sustainod  n  settled  popula- 
tion which  usnally  paid  tribute  to  the  nomad  Khan.  In  such 
towns  as  KicfT,  Moscow,  and  tht;  like,  the  pre-Moiigol,  Christian 
town  life  went  on  under  Uuasian  dukes  or  Tartar  goremora,  who 
eolleoted  the  tribute  for  the  Kban  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The 
Grand  Duko  of  Moscow  gained  the  contidenoc  of  the  Khan,  and 
gradually,  under  his  authority,  okoined  an  ascendancy  over 
many  of  his  fellow  tributaries.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  under 
its  grand  duke,  Ivan  111.  Ivan  tin*  Grc«t  ( t4(i2-iri0fi).  Mot- 
cow  throw  off  its  Mongol  allegiance  and  refused  to  pay  tribute 
any  longer  (1480).  Tho  successors  of  Constantino  no  lon^r 
reigned  in  Conatantinople,  and  Ivan  took  possession  of  the  fiy- 
;:antine  doublo-headed  eagle  for  bis  arms.  He  claimed  to  l>c  the 
lieir  to  Byzantium  bi-cjiuso  of  his  marriage  (147^)  with  Zoe 
l^ulfftologus  of  the  imperial  line.  This  ambitious  grand  dukedom 
iif  Moscow  assailed  and  subjugated  the  ancient  Northman  trsd- 
ing  republic  of  Novgorod  to  tho  north,  and  so  the  foundatious 
of  the  modem  Russian  Empire  were  laid  and  a  link  with  the 
mercantile  life  of  the  Baltic  cslablisbed.  Ivnn  1 1 1  did  not,  how- 
ever, carrj-  bis  claim  to  bo  the  heir  of  the  Christian  rulers  of 
Constantinople  to  the  extent  of  assuming  the  imperial  titlei 
This  step  was  taken  by  his  grandson,  Ivan  1 V  ( [i-an  the  Terri- 
ble, because  of  hta  insane  enielliea;  l.'i;i:J-15S4).  Althnugh  the 
raler  of  Moscow  thus  came  to  bo  called  'Isar  ( Ctesar ) ,  his  tradi- 
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tion  was  in  many  respects  Tartar  rattier  thsn  Eumpeiin ;  he  was 
autocratic  after  the  unlunited  Asiatic  pattern,  and  the  form  of 
Christiaoitv  ho  atTecled  vma  t)u>  Eastern,  cuurt>riili.d,  "orthwiox" 
form,  which  hsd  reached  Rti-isia  Ion;;  befoi'C  (lie  Mon^nt  coii- 
<\uvti,  liv  mvans  of  Biil^rian  miasionariea  from  Coustantinopk'. 
To  the  west  of  the  domains  of  Kipcliak,  out«ido  th«  range 
of  Monaco)  nile,  a  second  eentrc  nf  Slav  edtitbilidalion  bad  l)eeit 
M'i  up  during  the  tenth  and  elerrnlh  centuries  in  Poland.  The 
Hniijiii^l  wave  had  washed  over  Poland,  but  had  never  ^iibjn^aled 
it.  Poland  was  not  "orthodox,"  Init  U'lmaa  rathulic  in  rfr 
liffion :  it  used  the  Latin  alphabet  instead  of  the  strange  Kusaian 
letters,  and  its  monareli  nc\-(.'r  assumed  an  ubsohitc  indupcndeuce 
of  the  Kmperor.  Poland  waa  in  fact  in  its  ori^im  an  outlying 
part  nf  Cliristetidom  and  of  the  Uolv  Empire;  Kussia  never  van 
anything  of  the  sort. 


§  6d 


The  nature  and  derelopmont  of  the  empire  of  the  Ilkhans  in 
PerHJa.  Alfsopotamia,  and  Svria  is  perba{ti  the  most  iutcrufting 
of  all  the  stories  of  these  Mongol  powers,  U'cause  in  this  cvfpon 
nomaditim  really  did  atli-nipt,  and  really  did  to  a  very  oonsider- 
ftble  d^^rce  succeed  in  iu  attempt  to  stamp  a  settled  civilized 
system  out  of  existence.  When  Jengis  Kahn  first  invaded 
China,  we  arc  told  that  there  waa  a  serious  discussion  nmung 
the  Mongol  chiefs  whether  all  the  towns  and  s<^tlled  populati<.>aa 
should  not  be  destroyed.  To  these  simple  practitiooera  of  the 
open-air  life  tlio  settled  populations  »cemo>d  corrupt,  crowded, 
vicioua,  efTeminate,  dangerous,  and  incomprehensible ;  a  detceta- 
blc  hnman  ofHoreseence  upon  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
good  pasture.  They  had  no  use  wliatever  for  the  towns.  The 
early  Franks  and  the  Anglo^axoo  can<]uerors  of  South  Britain 
seem  to  have  had  much  the  sanw  fooling  towards  townsmen. 
lUit  it  was  only  under  Mulagu  in  AI(-s<ipotiiniiu  that  these  ideas 
seem  to  have  been  embodied  in  a  deliberate  policy.  The  Mon- 
gols hero  did  not  only  burn  and  massacre;  they  destroyed  the 
irrigation  system  that  had  endured  for  at  least  night  thousand 
jrears.  and  with  thai  the  mother  civilization  of  all  the  Weetem 
world  cauio  to  an  end.     Since  the  days  of  the  priutt-king»  of 
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Sumorin  there  Inid  bt'Cii  u  cotitinuous  cultivAtiou  in  these  fertile 
regions,  un  ncciininlatieu  of  tradition,  a  great  population,  a  ruc- 
oesBton  of  busy  cities.  Eridti,  Kippur,  Biibvlun,  Xineveh,  Cteei- 
phou,  Bii^dsKl.  Nmv  tlic  fortility  oc-ttHed.  M^wpotamia  bt-camc 
a  liiiid  oi  rniiii  mid  deflolaiion,  thrniigh  which  great  watorti  ran 
to  waate,  or  overflowed  their  banks  to  make  malarious  Bwamp«. 
Later  on  iLtusul  and  Bagdad  i-cvived  feebly  as  second-rate 
town!L  .  .  . 

But  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hulagu's  general  Kitboga 
in  Piileatiiie  (liiUtj,  thesniiie  fntt'  luiElit  have  overtaken  Egypt. 
Dut  f'gypt  was  now  a  Turkish  sultanate;  it  was  dominated  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  the  Mamehikets  whone  ranke,  like  those  of  their 
imitators,  the  Jani««aries  uf  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  re- 
cruited and  kept  vigorous  hv  the  purcliasf;  and  training  of  boy 
slaves.  A  capable  Sultan  such  meu  would  obey;  a  weak  or  evil 
ono  Itiey  woul<l  replace.  Under  thi«i  ascendancy  Egypt  remained 
an  independent  power  until  1517,  when  it  fell  to  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

The  first  destnictive  vigor  of  ITuhigu'^  Mongols  soon  subsided, 
but  in  the  lifteentb  century  a  last  liimado  of  nomadism  arose 
in  W«terii  Turkestan  under  the  Ictidersiiip  of  a  eeriain  Tiniur 
the  l.anie,  or  Timurlatie.  He  wa.<i  dr>weiided  in  the  female  line 
from  Jcnpis  Khan.  lie  eatiibiislicd  bimself  in  Sainnrkand,  and 
■proud  his  autliority  over  Kipchak  (Turkestnu  to  South  Hus- 
aia),  Siberia,  and  southward  as  far  a»  the  Indii.i.  He  aastimed 
the  title  of  Great  Khan  in  l<t6li.  He  was  u  noitiail  of  the  savage 
school,  and  be  created  an  empire  of  dt^olalion  fmrn  Kmih  India 
to  Syria.  Pyramids  of  skulls  were  his  particnlar  architectural 
fancy;  after  the  storming  of  Ispnhari  he  made  one  of  70,000, 
His  ambition  was  to  restore  the  em]>trc  of  Jengis  Kahii  as  he 
conceived  it,  a  project  iu  which  he  ct>mplet(ily  failed.  He  spread 
dc«truclion  far  and  wide;  the  Ottoman  Turks — -it  was  before 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  and  their  days  of  greatness — aud 
Rgj-pt  paid  him  tribute;  the  Punjab  he  devastated;  and  Delhi 
surrrndcml  fn  him.  After  nellii  lind  surrendered,  however,  lie 
made  a  friglilfnl  nuL-ii^acrf  of  its  inhabitants.  At  llic  time  of 
his  death  (140^)  very  little  remained  l«  witness  to  his  power 
but  8  name  of  hom;r,  ruins  and  desolated  countries,  and  a 
shrunken  and  impoverislieil  <lorn>iin  in  Persia. 

The  dyna!>ty  fimnded  by  Tiniur  iu  IVrsiu  was  extinguished 
b^  another  Turkoman  horde  lifty  years  later. 
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§  fir. 

In  150fi  a  smiill  Turkoman  chiefliiiii,  Babcr,  a  dcMvndiint  of 
Timiir  and  tliprefore  of  Jeiigis,  was  forced  after  some  ypar«  of 
warfare  and  some  letnporarv  successes — for  a  time  ho  ho!d  Sam- 
arkand— to  fly  with  *  fow  followors  over  the  Hindu  Kush  to 
Afgliaiiii'tnn.  There  his  band  iiwrettsed,  and  he  made  himxplf 
master  of  Cabu).  He  ssaenibled  an  army,  iiccimnilaied  gnns, 
and  thou  laid  claim  to  tht?  Punjab.  bennHC  Tiniur  bnd  coniiucrcd 
it  H  hundred  and  seven  years  liefdre.  Me  piirfied  his  8ucce«Ma 
beyond  the  Punjab.  India  was  iu  a  stale  of  dinsirm,  and  quite 
ready  to  welcomu  any  cajiablo  invader  who  promisvd  pOBPC  and 
order.  After  variouH  Ihictuations  of  fortune  Dabor  met  the 
■Sultan  of  Delhi  at  I'nnipat  {1.VJ3),  K-ii  miles  noilh  of  that 
town,  and  though  li«  had  but  2ri,000  men.  provided,  however, 
with  guns,  against  a  thousand  elephants  and  four  times  as  man^r 
men— the  numbers,  by  the  by.  are  bis  own  estimate — be  giiit>ed 
a  complete  victory.  He  censed  to  call  biniKelf  King  of  Cabnl, 
and  assum^  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Htndu.4tnn.  "This,"  he 
wrote,  "is  quite  a  different  world  from  our  conutries."  Tt  was 
finer,  more  fertile,  altogelher  riolicr.  He  eonqucred  as  far  aa 
Bengal,  but  his  untimely  death  in  li5:J0  checked  the  tide  o( 
Mongol  conquest  for  a  quarter  of  a  c^tun*,  and  it  was  only 
after  Uie  accession  of  his  grandson  Akhar  that  it  flowed  again. 
Akbar  subjugated  all  India  as  fur  as  Kerar,  and  bis  great-grand' 
son  AuriiiiK''-eb  ( lfi.'8-1707)  was  practically  master  of  the  entire 
|jeiiinsula.  This  great  dynasty  of  Baber  ( 1  J20-153(>),  Iluma- 
;>-un  (ISSO-lS-ie),  Akbar  (1.150-1805),  JehangJr  (1005-1628), 
Sliab  Jehan  (1H28-1C58),  and  Aurungzeb  (1058-1707),  in 
which  son  succeeded  father  for  six  generations,  this  "Mogul 
(™  Mongol)  dynaiity,"  '  marke  the  mo*t  i-piendid  age  that  had 
hitherto  dawned  npon  India.  Akbar,  next  perhaps  to  Asnka, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  monarcbs,  and  cue  of  the  few 
royal  figures  that  approach  the  stature  of  great  men.  '" '  '■■' 

To  Akbar  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  same  distinctive  atten- 
tion that  we  have  shown  to  Charlemagne  or  Oonstantine  the 
Great.  He  is  one  of  the  hinges  of  history,  ^^uch  of  his  work 
of  consolidation  ntid  orgnnixation  in  India  xur^'ivej  to  this  day. 

'"Mogul"  U  our  rmdn-ine  of  th«  Arabic  nielling  Mughal,  which  ttMJt 
tru  n  comiptloD  of  MuniJiif,  Ihp  Arabic  «lpbabrt  having  lo  Rymbot  for 
r-.— H.  H.  J. 
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It  wuA  taken  over  and  ooiitinued  by  the  Hritish  when  they  be- 
came tlie  successors  of  the  ^logul  emperors.  The  BritUh  mtMi- 
arcb,  indeed,  now  uses  as  hia  Indian  title  the  title  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  A'at«ir^//iW.  All  the  other  (Treat  administratious 
of  the  ticaceadanta  of  Jpnjiia  Khaa,  in  Riisaia,  throughout  West- 
ern ind  Central  Asia  and  in  (.-hinn,  have  lonf*  Mnoo  dieHoln^l 
awaj  and  given  place  lo  other  fonn^  of  jrivernmenL  Their 
^vemnienla  were  indeed  little  more  than  taxing  goveriuneiits ; 
a  i«,V8tcm  of  revcnuc-coUtvtinfr  to  fe>-d  the  ventral  establiitliineiit 
of  the  ruler,  like  the  Golden  llordo  in  Si.uth  Russia  or  the 
imperial  city  at  Karakorum  or  I'okin.  The  life  and  idv«a  of 
the  people  they  left  alone,  earvle:i«  how  they  liveJ — «>  long  uh 
they  paid.  So  it  was  that  after  oenturiea  of  nuhjugution,  a 
('hristiau  Mooeovr  and  Kieflf.  u  Shiile  I'l-ntia,  and  a  thoroughly 
Chinese  China  rose  iipiiu  frcmi  their  Mongol  suhiner^-nce.  Hut 
Akhar  made  a  new  India.  He  gave  the  princes  and  mting 
elaHaea  of  India  »ome  inkliuga  at  least  of  a  eoramon  interest.  If 
India  is  now  anything  more  than  a  aort  of  rag-bag  of  inco- 
herent atites  and  roces,  u  prey  to  everj*  casual  raider  from  the 
north,  it  is  very  largely  due  to  him. 

Ilis  distinctive  quality  was  his  openness  of  mind.  He  set 
biniHcIf  to  make  every  »ort  of  able  roan  in  India,  whatever  bia 
raue  or  religion,  available  for  the  public  work  of  Indian  life. 
Uis  instinct  was  the  true  statesman's  instinct  fin*  ayntheais. 
Hie  empire  was  to  be  neither  a  Moslem  nor  a  Hongol  one,  nor 
WAS  it  to  be  Rajput  or  Aryan,  or  Dravidian,  or  Hindu,  at 
high  or  low  caste;  it  was  to  be  Indian.  "During  the  years  of 
his  iraiiiing  he  enjoyed  many  oppiirtunitics  of  notiug  the  gootl 
qualities,  the  fidelity,  the  devotion,  often  tlic  nobility  of  aoul, 
of  those  Hindu  princes,  whom,  because  they  were  followers  of 
Brahmt,  his  Uoslem  couniers  devoted  mentally  to  eternal  tor- 
ments. He  noted  (hat  these  men,  and  men  who  thought  like 
them,  constituted  the  vaBt  majority  of  his  subjects.  Ue  noted, 
further,  of  many  of  them,  and  tboae  the  roo«t  trustworthy,  litat 
though  they  had  apparently  much  to  gain  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view  by  embracing  the  religion  of  the  court,  they  held  fast  to 
their  own.  His  retlcctive  mind,  therefore,  was  unwilling  from 
the  outset  to  accept  the  theory  that  because  he,  the  conqueror, 
the  ruler,  happened  to  be  bom  a  Muharamadan,  therefore  Mo- 
hammadani-im  was  tme  for  all  mankind.  Gradually  hi* 
Uioughts  found  words  in  the  utterance:    'Why  should  I  claim  to 
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gui(}e  men  before  I  mvself  mm  guided  t*  and,  ns  be  listontd  to 
other  doctriuos  and  other  creeds,  his  honest  doubts  became  con- 
finiK'd.  and,  uuliii);  duily  the  bitter  itarrowiiesa  of  Bectarianimi, 
no  matter  of  what  form  of  religion,  lie  beruiM  more  and  more 
wedded  to  tlie  principle  of  toleration  for  all."    .    . 

"The  Bon  of  a  fugitive  empiTor,"  nays  Dr.  Eniil  Sclimif ,  "bom 
ill  the  doHert,  brought  np  iu  nominal  confinement,  he  had  known 
the  bitter  side  of  life  from  bis  youth  »p.  Fortune  had  given 
him  a  powerful  frame,  which  lie  triiiiied  to  support  the  ex- 
tremities of  exertion.  Physical  exereiste  was  with  him  a  pas- 
sion; he  was  devoted  to  the  chase  and  e^jiccially  to  the  fierce 
cxeitenicnt  of  catching  the  wild  horte  or  clepimnt  or  i<lnyiug  the 
dangerouii  tiger.  On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  ueceasary  to 
dissuade  the  Raja  of  Jodbpore  to  abandon  his  intention  of  forc- 
ing (ho  widow  of  his  doeenscd  son  to  mount  tlie  funeral  pyre, 
Akhar  rode  two  Imndred  ami  twenty  miles  in  two  dam  In  Iiat- 
tlo  be  displayed  tbo  utmost  bravery.  He  led  his  troops  in  person 
during  llio  dangerous  part  of  a  campaign,  leaving  to  hia  gen- 
erals the  lighter  task  of  finishing  the  war.  In  every  victory  he 
displayed  humanity  to  the  eonciucrcd,  and  decisively  opposed 
any  exhibition  of  cruelty.  Free  fnnn  nil  those  prejudices 
which  separate  society  and  crrate  dissension,  tolerant  to  men  of 
otJier  beliefs,  impartial  to  men  of  other  races,  whether  Hindu 
or  Driividian,  be  was  a  man  obviously  mnrlced  out  to  weld  the 
conflicting  elements  of  bis  kingtiom  into  a  Btrong  and  prosperous 
ndiole. 

"In  all  aeriousncss  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  peace. 
Moderate  in  all  pleasures,  needing  hut  little  sleep  and  accus- 
tomed to  divide  his  time  with  the  utm»»t  accuracy,  be  found 
kisuro  to  devote  himself  to  seienco  and  art  after  the  completion 
of  his  State  duties.  The  famous  personages  and  scholars  who 
adorned  tbo  enpitnl  ho  had  built  fur  himself  at  Faiepnr-Sikri 
were  at  the  same  time  his  friends;  every  Thursday  evening  a 
circle  of  theso  whs  colli-eted  for  intellectual  conversation  and 
philosophical  disi-ii.tsioii.  His  cluMvl  friends  were  two  highly 
talented  brothers,  Faizi  and  Abul  FazI,  the  sous  of  a  learned 
freo-thinker.  The  elder  of  these  was  a  famous  scholar  in  Hindu 
literature;  with  hh  help,  and  under  his  direction,  Akhar  had 
the  most  important  of  the  SanAkrit  works  translated  into  Per- 
sian.  FriiI,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  an  especially  cloflfi 
friend  of  Akbar,  was  a  general,  a  stutvaman,  and  an  organizer, 
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and  to  bin  activilv  Akbar's  kingdam  chiefly  owed  the  wlidaritj* 
of  its  iDtemvl  orgnnir-slion."  * 

fSuch  Tag  the  qiialitv  of  the  circle  that  iiwd  to  meet  in  the 
paUcC£  of  Fatvbpiir-Sikri,  buildiogB  which  still  stand  in  the 
Indian  sunlight — but  empty  now  uid  dcsolite.  Fatehpor- 
Sikri,  like  the  city  of  Ambiir,  19  now  a  dead  city.  A  few  years 
ago  the  child  of  a  British  official  was  killed  by  a  puathcr  in 
one  of  it3  ailent  streets.) 

Alt  tfais  that  we  hare  quoted  reveals  a  pre-eminent  monarch. 
But  Akbur,  like  all  men,  i^vat  ur  petty,  lived  within  the  limita- 
lions  of  hii*  period  and  iu  circle  of  ideaa.  And  a  Turkoman, 
ruling  in  India,  was  neceasarily  i|:norant  of  much  that  Europe 
had  boi-n  painfully  learning  for  a  ihounand  years.  He  knew 
nothinjr  of  tlic  growth  of  a  popular  consciousnesa  in  Europe, 
and  little  or  nothing  of  the  wide  educational  poevibilities  that 
tlie  church  had  hfea  working  out  in  the  Weat.  Kin  upbringing 
in  Ixlam  and  his  nalir«  genius  made  il  plain  to  him  that  a 
great  nation  in  India  could  only  be  ct-mi-nted  by  common  ideas 
upon  a  religionii  baskt-s  Init  the  knowIcd^<;  of  how  su<-h  a  mH- 
darity  coiild  be  create<i  and  sustaine^l  by  uniferssl  schools, 
cheap  book-s  mid  a  UDiver^ity  ttyxtein  at  once  or^atiiznl  and 
free  to  think,  to  which  the  modem  state  is  still  feeling  its  way, 
wu  as  impossible  to  him  as  a  knowledge  of  steamlmatB  or  aero- 
planes. The  furm  of  Islam  ho  knew  best  was  tlw  narrow  and 
fiercely  ititoienint  form  of  ihe  Turkish  Sunnites.  The  Moa- 
lems  were  only  a  minority  of  the  population.  The  problem  he 
faced  was  indeed  ^xry  pamllcl  to  the  problem  of  Conslaatiue 
the  Great.  But  it  had  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own.  He 
nerer  got  bt-yond  an  attempt  to  adapt  Islam  to  a  wider  appeal 
by  sul»ti(utti)g  for  "There  i*  <me  God,  and  Muhsiuuiiid  is  bis 
pTX>pbet,"  (he  declaration,  "There  is  one  Goil,  and  the  Emperor 
is  his  Tice-rcgenl."  This  he  thought  might  fonn  a  comiaoo 
platform  for  every  variety  of  faith  in  India,  tliat  kaleidosoope 
of  religions.  With  this  faith  he  associated  a  simple  ritual  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Persian  Zt^rustrians  (the  Pareces)  who  atill 
surrived,  and  survive  to-day,  in  India.  This  new  state  le- 
ligton,  how«-er,  died  with  him.  because  it  had  no  roots  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  about  him. 

The  essentini  factor  in  the  organization  of  a  living  state, 
thfl  world  is  criming  to  rvalize,  i<i  the  orgsnizalion  of  an  educa- 
•Ur.  Srhjnit  in  HdnwIV*  ff:al«ry  0/  IV  WorU. 


tion.  This  Akbnr  never  understood.  Aiitl  li«  hud  uo  clnsji  of 
men  available  who  would  suggest  mob  an  idea  to  bim  or  licl() 
him  to  cnrry  it  out,  Tlw  jlgglem  tfmrbCTg  '»  Indi^,  wnrw  iioi 
tto  much  teachers  &»  cunaurvatom  of  an  intenae  bipotrv:  thev 
did  Bot  want  a  common  mind  in  Xnaia.  out  only  '\  nimtr""  '"- 
tolBTllllfl*?  in  laUm.  Tlio  Brahminij.  wi>o  liail  Uie  mftnopoly  of 
teaeoinp  am^ng  ihe  klinditij,  had  all  ihe  conceit  and  slacluuMS 
of  hereditary  privilefiiv.  Yet  thotii;Ii  Akliur  miidt.-  itu  ^uerul 
eduoutioiial  scheme  for  Indin,  he  ^et  up  a  mimlier  of  Moialem 
end  Hindu  schools.  He  knew  lea^  and  he  did  more  for  India 
in  th^sp  mnttent  thuu  tho  Brilivh  who  Aii<r<.Ti)e<l  him.  Some 
of  th«  iiritiiih  viceroys  have  aped  bia  niagnitiopnce,  bis  costly 
tents  and  awniiigD,  his  palatial  biiildinpi  and  bis  elephants  of 
»tate,  but  none  have  gone  far  enough  beyond  tlie  polirical  out- 
l(K)k  of  this  meJiu-vsl  Turkoman  to  attempt  Umt  [Hipuhir  edu- 
cation which  is  an  ab^^olnte  neccaiiity  to  Indin  before  abe  can 
play  her  fitting  part  in  the  couunonwcal  of  mankind. 
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A  curious  aida  retalt  of  these  later  Mongol  perturbations 
thow  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  which  Tunurliiiio  was  thu 
head  and  centre,  was  the  appearance  of  drifting  batches  of  a 
strauRP  rpfugTO  Easlcrn  pi'uplt-  in  Europe,  the  Gipsic*.  They 
)ippi*are<l  somcwhen  about  tlie  end  of  thfl  fourteenth  and  early 
fifteenth  cciiturics  in  (ireoco,  where  ihey  were  believed  to  he 
Kgyptinns  (hence  t»'l>8y),  a  very  general  persunsioii  which 
they  themselves  accepted  and  disseminated.  Their  leaders, 
however,  «iyled  themselves  "Counts  of  Asia  Minor."  They 
had  probably  been  drifting  abour  Western  Asia  for  some  cen- 
turies before  the  massacres  of  Timurluno  drove  them  over  tho 
Hellespont,  They  may  have  been  dislodged  from  their  original 
homeland— as  the  Ottoman  Turks  were—  by  the  great  cataojysm 
uf  Jeugis  or  wvn  ttirlier.  They  had  drifted  alwut  as  the  Otto- 
man Turks  had  drifted  about,  but  with  less  good  fortune.  They 
i^pread  slowly  westward  across  Euro]M%  strange  fragments  of 
nomadism  in  a  world  of  plough  and  city,  driven  olf  their  an- 
cient habitat  of  tho  Buctrian  steppes  to  harbour  up«in  European 
commons  and  by  holgerowa  and  in  wild  woodlands  and 
ne^locled  patches.  The  (Jermana  calK'd  them  "Hungarian*" 
and  "Tartan,"  the  French,  "Boliemians.''     They  dn  not  seem 
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to  have  kept  the  true  tradition  of  their  origin,  but  they  have 
ft  diBtinctive  language  which  indicates  their  lost  history;  it 
contains  many  Korth  Indian  words,  and  is  probably  in  its 
origin  North  Indian.  There  are  also  considerable  Armenian 
and  Persian  elements  in  their  speech.  They  are  found  in  all 
European  countries  to-day;  they  are  tinkers,  pedlars,  horse- 
dealers,  showmen,  fortune-tellers,  and  beggars.  To  many 
imaginative  minds  their  wayside  encampments,  with  their 
smoking  fires,  their  rounded  tents,  their  hobbled  horses,  and 
their  brawl  of  sunburnt  children,  have  a  very  strong  appeal. 
Civilization  is  so  new  a  thing  in  history,  and  has  been  for  moat 
of  the  time  so  very  local  a  thing,  that  it  has  still  to  conquer  and 
assimilate  most  of  our  instincts  to  its  needs.  In  mo^  of  us, 
irked  by  its  conventions  and  complexities,  there  stirs  the  nmnad 
strain.  We  are  but  half-hearted  home-keepers.  The  blood  in 
our  veins  was  brewed  on  the  steppes  as  well  as  on  the  i^ou^- 
lands. 
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§1. 

ITDGET)  by  the  map,  the  three  centuries  from  the  beirin- 
niiiR  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  tJie  fifteenth  century 
were  en  age  of  recession  for  Chriatendom.  Tliese  cen- 
turies were  the  Age  of  the  ^longoHan  peoples.  Nomndism  from 
Central  Asia  doniinnted  the  known  world.  At  the  crest  of  this 
period  there  were  rulers  of  ilongol  or  the  kindred  Turkish  race 
and  nomadic  tradition  in  China,  India,  Pcmia,  Egypt,  North 
Africa,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Hungary,  and  Russia.  The  Otto* 
mtn  Turk  had  even  taken  to  the  sea,  and  fought  the  Venetian 
upon  his  own    Mediterranean   waters.    In    1539    the   Turks 

'RenAicNicc  lipre  mnanit  rrbirth.  and  it  [■  applied  to  the  roeor«ry  of 
the  entire  Wctitprii  worlil.  It  in  not  tit  bu  contuied  with  the  "RenitiaMnw." 
■n  i-ducutiunal.  lilfrnrv,  and  nrtidii^  rpvjval  th«t  vent  un  in  Italy  and  th« 
Wcitorn  wcirlit  air«(-t4'j  by  llnly  durlii^  ih«  (uiirt^eiitli  and  fifteenth  een- 
turiei.  The  Henuiuunoi:  n-aii  only  a  [inrt  of  the  lUnasi^pnce  of  Euiope. 
The  Iti-nniaRani^c'  ws»  >  revival  due  1o  the  exhiimatlim  of  rIkMknl  art 
HDd  learning:  it  vuii  but  cnie  factor  in  the  very  much  lar|^  and  more 
coninlirated  resiirr^rtlon  of  Kiiropt-an  rapacity  and  vigour,  with  nhicii  we 
art!  dealing  in  thia  vhuplvr. 
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besi^ed  Vienna,  and  were  defeated  rather  by  the  weather  than 
hy  the  defenders.  The  Hababurg  empire  of  Charles  V  paid 
the  Sultan  tribute.  It  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in 
1571,  the  battle  in  which  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
lost  hia  left  arm,  that  Christendan,  to  use  his  words,  "broke 
the  pride  of  the  Osmana  and  undeceived  the  world  which  had 
regarded  the  Turkish  fleet  as  invincible."  The  sole  region  of 
christian  advance  was  Spain.  A  man  of  foresight  surveying 
the  world  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  might  well  have  con- 
cluded that  it  ^as  only  a  matter  of  a  few  generations  before 
the  whole  world  became  Mongolian — and  probably  Moslem. 
Just  as  to-day  most  people  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
European  rule  and  a  sort  of  liberal  Christianity  are  destined 
to  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Few  people  seem  to  realize 
how  recent  a  thing  is  this  European  ascendancy.  It  was  only 
as  the  fifteenth  century  drew  to  its  close  that  any  indications 
of  the  real  vitality  of  Western  Europe  became  clearly  apparent. 

Our  history  is  now  approaching  our  own  times,  and  our  study 
becomes  more  and  more  a  study  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
The  European  or  Europeanized  system  in  which  the  reader  is 
living,  is  the  same  system  that  we  see  developing  in  the 
crumpled-np,  itongol-threatened  Europe  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century.  Its  problems  then  were  the  embryonic  form  of  the 
problems  of  to-day.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  that  time  with- 
out discussing  our  own  time.  We  become  political  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  "Politics  without  history  has  no  root,"  said  Sir 
J.  R.  Seeley;  "history  without  politics  has  no  fruit." 

Let  US  try,  with  as  much  detachment  as  we  can  achieve,  to 
discover  what  the  forces  were  that  were  dividing  and  holding 
back  the  energies  of  Europe  during  this  tremendous  outbreak 
of  the  Mongol  peoples,  and  how  we  are  to  explain  the  accuma- 
lation  of  mental  and  physical  energy  that  undoubtedly  went 
on  during  this  phase  of  apparent  retrocession,  and  which  broke 
out  so  impressively  at  its  close. 

Now,  just  as  in  the  Mespzoic  Age,  while  the  great  reptiles 
lorded  it  over  the  earth,  there  were  developing  in  odd  out-of- 
the-way  comers  those  hairy  mammals  and  feathered  birds  who 
were  finally  to  supersede  that  tremendous  fauna  altogether  by 
another  far  more  versatile  and  capable,  so  in  the  limited  terri- 
tories of  Western  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  Mon- 
golian  monarchies  dominated  the  world  from  the  Danube  to 
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tho  Pacific  and  from  the  Arctic  soae  to  Madras  and  Morocw' 
and  (he  liite,  the  fundamental  lines  of  a  new  and  harder  and 
more  efficient  type  of  human  community  were  bein;;  laid  down. 
This  type  of  community,  wliich  is  etill  only  in  the  phase  of 
formation,  which  is  still  growinfc  and  experimental,  we  may 
perbapa  speak  of  as  the  "modern  t>tatc."  Thi«  is,  we  must 
recognize,  a  vague  expression,  but  we  nhall  endeavour  to  get 
moaning  into  it  as  we  proceed.  Wo  ha\'e  noted  the  appearance 
of  its  main  root  ideas  in  the  (ireelc  rcpublicfi  and  especially  in 
Athens,  in  thopreat  Homan  republic,  in  .ludaiBin,  in  Islam,  and 
in  the  story  of  Wes«tem  Cotbolicisin.  Essentially  tins  modem 
state,  as  we  see  it  growinj;  under  our  eyes  today,  is  a  tentative 
combination  of  two  apparently  contradictory  ideas,  the  idea  of 
a  eommunity  of  faith  and  obedienre.  such  m  the  earliest  civili- 
Kations  undoiiblcdiy  were,  and  the  idea  of  a  community  of  will, 
such  as  were  the  primitive  politi(>al  jrronpings  of  the  Nordic 
and  Hunnish  peoples.  For  thousands  of  years  the  settled 
civilized  peoples,  who  were  originally  in  most  cases  dark-white 
Caucasians,  or  Dravidian  or  Southern  Mongolian  peoples,  seem 
to  have  developed  their  ideas  and  habits  fllon;;  the  lino  of  wor- 
ship and  per»>nnl  subjection,  and  the  nomadic  peoples  theirs 
along  the  line  of  personal  self-reliance  and  self-asMrtion. 
Xatnnilty  cnoitgli  under  the  circumstances  the  noniadtc  peoples 
were  always  supplying  the  civilisations  with  fresh  rulers  and 
new  aristocracies.  That  is  the  rhythm  of  all  early  history'.  It 
was  only  after  thouaands  of  years  of  cyclic  changes  between 
refreshment  by  nomadic  conquest,  civilization,  decadence,  and 
fresh  conqnest  that  the  present  process  of  a  mutual  blending  of 
"civiliwid"  and  '"free"  tendencies  into  a  new  type  of  commu- 
nity, that  now  demands  our  attoution  and  which  ie  the  mbttanoe 
of  oontemporary  history,  began. 

Wo  have  Iraeed  in  this  history  the  slow  development  of  laif;cr 
and  Inrper  "civilized"'  human  communities  fMm  the  days  of 
(he  priniitire  Palieolithic  family  tribe.  Wc  have  seen  how  the 
advantages  and  noces^ttic^  of  cultivation,  the  fear  of  tribal 
gods,  the  ideas  nf  the  priest-lting  and  the  god-king,  played  their 
part  in  consolidating  continiiully  larger  and  more  powerfnl 
societies  in  regions  of  maximum  fertility.  Wc  have  watched 
the  interplay  of  priest,  who  was  usually  native,  and  mnnareh, 
who  was  usually  a  cmqneror.  in  these  early  civilizations,  the 
doveloptnent  of  a  written  tradition  and  its  escape  from  priestlj 
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control,  8iid  tho  appearance  of  novel  forces,  ut  first  npporently 
incidental  nnd  aecondarr,  which  we  have  called  the  free  intelli- 
gence and  the  free  cunsciciice  of  nmnkind.  Wo  httvo  scon  tlia 
niiers  nf  tho  primitive  civilizations  of  the  river  valleys  widen- 
ing their  area  and  extending  their  sway,  and  iimultaiiooiisly 
over  the  lc«s  fertile  areas  of  tho  earth  wo  have  seen  mere  tribal 
savagerr  develop  into  a  more  and  more  united  and  politically 
competent  nomadism.  Stejidily  and  divergently  mankind  pur- 
sued one  or  other  of  these  two  lines.  For  long  ages  all  the 
civilizutiuns  grew  and  developed  along  monarchist  lines,  upou 
lines  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  in  every  monarchy  and  dynasty 
we  have  watched,  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  pn>ce8a,  efficiency 
and  energy  give  way  to  pomp,  indolence,  and  decay,  and  finally 
Buceumb  to  some  fresher  lineage  from  the  desert  or  the  steppo. 
The  story  of  the  early  cultivating  civilizations  and  their  temples 
and  courts  and  cities  bulks  lai^  in  human  history,  but  it  ia 
welt  to  remember  that  the  scene  of  tJiat  story  was  never  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  earth  until  quite  recently,  ttutil  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  the  hardier,  Ie«i  numerous  tribal  peoples 
of  forest  and  parkland  and  the  nomadic  peoples  of  the  seasonal 
^asslandit  maintained  and  developed  their  own  wnys  of  life- 

The  primitive  civilizations  were,  we  may  say,  "communitiea 
of  obedience";  obedience  to  god-kings  or  kings  under  gods  was 
their  cement;  the  nomadic  tendency  on  the  other  hand  baa 
always  been  towards  a  dilTercnt  type  of  association  which  we 
shall  hero  coll  a  "community  of  will,"  In  a  wandering,  fight- 
ing community  the  individual  must  be  at  once  self-reliant  aiHl 
disciplined,  Tho  chiefs  of  such  communities  must  bo  chiefs 
who  are  followed,  not  masters  who  compel.  This  community 
of  will  is  tmceablc  throughout  the  entire  history  of  mankind; 
everywhere  we  find  the  original  disposition  of  all  the  nomads 
alike,  Xordic,  Semitic,  or  Mongolian,  was  individually  more 
ipillinfj  and  more  ereet  than  that  of  the  settled  folk.  The 
Nordic  peoples  came  into  Italy  and  Greece  under  leader  kings; 
they  did  not  bring  any  systematic  temple  cults  with  tliem,  they 
found  such  things  in  the  conquered  lands  and  adapted  as  they 
adopted  them.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  lapsed  very  easily  again 
into  republics,  and  so  did  the  Aryans  in  India.  There  was  a 
traditiim  of  election  also  in  tho  early  Prankish  and  German 
kingiloms,  though  the  decision  was  nxiially  taken  between  one 
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or  other  members  of  a  roysl  caslc  or  family.  The  early  Calipbs 
weix-  elected,  the  JuJgot  vt  Unicl  uud  the  "kiiigx''  of  Oarthaiju 
and  Tvre  were  vWtcd,  and  so  was  the  Great  Kliau  of  tlie 
Mongols  until  Kuhliii  became  a  C'biii«i«e  monarch.  .  .  . 
Ei^ually  constant  in  tlie  settled  lands  do  wo  Jiud  the  opposite 
idea*  the  idcia  of  a  non-c-lcotive  divinity  in  kings  and  of  their 
natural  and  inherent  right  to  rule.  ...  As  our  history  has 
developed  ne  have  noted  the  appearance  of  new  and  complicat- 
tnfT  oliiiicnta  in  the  story  uf  human  societies ;  we  have  scon  that 
nomad  turned  go-between,  the  trader,  appear,  and  we  have 
noted  the  K>'0^>>>fC  importance  of  shipping  in  the  world.  It 
Mxn\»  as  inevitable  that  voyagin^r  ^Imuld  make  men  free  in 
their  minds  as  that  settlement  within  a  narrow  horizon  should 
make  men  timid  end  servile.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  all  such 
complication.^,  the  broad  antagonism  between  the  method  of 
ohodioncc  ai>d  the  method  of  will  runs  throufjh  history  down 
into  our  own  times.  To  this  day  ihetr  reconciliation  is 
incomplete 

Civilization  even  in  its  most  servile  form!  has  always  offered 
much  thRt  is  pnorraouslv  attractive,  convenient,  and  congenial 
to  mankind;  but  something  restless  and  untamed  in  our  race 
has  striven  continually  to  convert  civilization  from  its  original 
reliance  upon  nn participating;  obedience  into  a  community  of 
participating  wills.  And  to  llu'  lurkin;;  nomadiifm  in  our  btocd, 
nnd  pflrlioularly  in  the  blnod  nf  nionarchs  and  nri.«tofracie0,  we 
must  ascribe  also  that  incessant  urgency  towards  a  wider  roDge 
that  forces  e^-ery  state  to  extend  its  boundaries  if  it  can,  and 
to  spread  its  intereeta  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  power 
nf  nomadic  restlessness  that  tends  to  bring  all  the  earth  under 
one  rule,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  spirit  that  makes  most 
of  us  chafe  under  direction  and  restraint,  and  seek  to  partici- 
pate in  whatever  government  we  tolerate.  And  this  natural, 
this  tcmporsmrntal  stniggle  of  mankind  to  reconcile  civilization 
with  freediim  has  been  kept  alive  uge  after  age  hy  the  inilitary 
and  politieal  impotence  of  every  "community  of  obedience" 
that  has  tnw  existed-  Obedience,  onoe  men  are  broken  to  it, 
can  be  easily  captured  and  transferred :  witness  the  passive  rftfe 
of  Egypt.  Mc!<<ipotamin.  and  India,  the  original  and  typical 
lands  nf  subinisi4ion,  the  "cradles  nf  civilisation."  as  they  na« 
passed  from  one  lordsibip  to  another.  A  servile  eivili/ation  is  a 
standing  invitation  to  predatory  free  men.    But  on  the  other 
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hand  a  "commuiiity  of  will"  noc«««itato«  a  ftmioD  of  intractable 
matortab;  it  i»  a  fur  harder  comnnmity  to  brtiij;  about,  und  Mill 
more  difficult  to  maititiiin.  The  stony  of  Aloxandor  tbe  Great 
dUpla}'3  the  cotuiiiiinity  of  wilt  of  the  Mucedonian  captains 
gradually  dissulving  before  bis  demand  that  tbey  should  vot- 
ubip  biin.  Tbc  iDcident  of  the  miirdvr  of  Clitiit  is  quite  ly]]ical 
of  the  struggle  between  tlie  free  and  the  .lervile  tradition  that 
went  on  wbeiiwer  a  new  conqueror  from  tbe  open  lauds  ami 
the  open  air  found  inniself  installed  in  the  palace  of  an  anciem 
monarchy. 

In  the  ea«c  of  the  lionnin  Kepubiic,  hi.4t(iry  tellx  of  llic  first 
big  communitA-  of  will  in  the  world's  history,  the  first  free  com- 
munity much  ItirgiT  than  a  city,  and  how  it  weakened  with 
growth  and  spent  itself  upon  success  until  at  last  it  gave  way 
to  a  monarcliy  of  Ute  ancieot  type,  and  d^niycd  swiftly  into 
one  of  tlie  feeblest  communities  of  servitude  that  ever  collapsed 
before  a  handful  of  invadcra.  VTc  have  given  some  attontiou 
in  tliia  boolc  to  the  factors  in  that  decay,  because  they  are  of 
primary  importance  in  human  hiBlory,  One  of  the  most  evi- 
dent was  the  want  of  any  wide  or^anixntion  nf  education  to 
base  the  ordinary  citizens'  mindit  upon  the  idea  of  service  and 
obligation  to  tbe  republic,  to  keep  thorn  wiUing.  that  is;  an- 
other waa  the  abeence  of  any  niHium  of  ^enorul  information 
to  keep  their  activities  in  harmony,  to  enable  them  to  mil  as 
one  btxly.  The  community  of  will  is  limited  in  size  by  tlie 
limitations  net  upon  the  possibilities  of  a  community  of  knowl- 
edge. The  concentration  of  property  in  a  few  bauds  and  the 
replacement  of  free  workers  by  slaves  were  rendered  poosible 
by  the  decay  of  public  spirit  and  the  confusion  nf  the  public 
intelligence  that  resulted  from  these  limitations.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  etKciont  religious  idea  behind  the  Roman  state; 
the  dark  Etruscan  livei^peerinp  cull  of  Rome  wna  or  little 
adapted  to  the  political  needs  of  a  great  eommunity  as  the  very 
aimilar  Shamanism  of  the  Motii;olH.  It  i»  in  the  fuct  that  both 
ChriETtianity  and  Islam,  in  their  distinctive  ways,  did  at  least 
promise  to  supply,  for  the  first  time  in  human  experience,  this 
patent  gap  in  the  Roman  repuhiican  system  as  well  as  in  the 
nomadic  system,  to  give  a  common  moral  education  for  a  mass 
of  people,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  common  history  nf  the 
past  and  a  common  idea  of  a  human  purpose  and  destiny,  that 
their  enormous  historical  importance  lies.    Aristotle,  as  wc  have 
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thunghts  of  the  cammuu  niiiii.  In  rvgp»iiMi  in  |)ipho  cuiiHictiog 
opp«iil«  uppi'xrod  tiiv  <.■(>! nil loi I  inun,  llir  unoHiviitl  oiiisidu  iitdo- 
pendent  man,  ihinkiug  for  liiniaelf. 

Already  in  the  thirtMutli  i-cntun'  wo  luivc  emu  I'upc  Uni^ry 
IX  and  tlio  Km|>eror  Kretiprick  II  engaging  in  »  viuleiit  publiu 
controversy.  Already  tlicn  tliero  whs  b  emise  tbat  a  new  nrW- 
Iriitor  projiter  than  jwpo  or  momiiTliy  liad  come  into  tlic  world, 
that  tliere  were  readcru  and  a  public  flpitiion.  The  exodus  of 
the  {lepeM  tn  Aviginm,  and  tlie  (livisjoim  and  disorders  of  tho 
I'apKcy  during  the  futirlecntli  eoiitiiry,  ^tinininted  tliis  free 
jtidinnont  iipnii  antliority  thmugkont  Knro|x!  euonnoiisly. 

At  first  the  current  erilieisin  upon  tho  ehiircli  t-oiicfmed  only 
moral  and  material  things.  The  wealth  and  Inxnry  of  the  higher 
elerg;)'  and  the  hcnw  papal  laxatiun  were  the  ehief  grijunda  of 
eninplaint.  And  thii  earlier  alteinpf!"  to  restore  ('hrlNttnu  sim- 
plicily,  the  foundation  of  (he  FraiicineaMs,  for  example,  were 
not  movements  of  M-parutlon.  lull  moveinenla  of  revival.  Only 
later  diu  a  deeper  and  more  distinetive  ei'itirifim  dex-elop  whieh 
Attacked  the  cent  r«I  fact  of  the  eiinrch's  teaching  and  the  jimtifi- 
eation  of  priestly  importance:  namely,  the  wneriHce  of  the  mass. 

We  have  itketcheci  in  broad  onllines  the  early  beginnings  of 
Christianity,  and  wo  have  shown  how  rapidly  tbat  diffienlt  and 
Bustero  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  whieh  was  the  cwi- 
tnil  idea  of  tlio  teiichings  of  .Icsiis  of  Nazareth,  whs  overlaid 
by  a  revival  of  the  aiicicnl  naeriticial  idea,  a  doctrine  more  diflfi* 
cult  imlcK'd  to  grasp,  but  easier  to  rciwneile  with  the  habits  and 
dispoBitiona  and  actiuieseenees  of  (weryday  life  in  the  Near  Fsat. 
We  have  noted  bow  a  sort  of  theoerasia  went  on  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  and  tho  cult  of  the  Scrapeuin  iind  Milhra- 
inn  and  other  competing  cults,  by  which  tho  Mithraist  Sunday, 
the  Jewish  idea  of  blood  as  a  religious  osRcnIinI,  the  AIcxbd- 
drian  importance  of  tho  Mother  of  God,  the  ahaven  and 
fasting  prieRt,  self-tormeiitiitg  asceticism,  and  many  uther  mat- 
tefS  of  belief  and  ritual  and  praeti<'e,  Iwenme  grafted  upon  the 
developing  religion.  Those  adaptatiims,  no  doubt,  niadu  tho 
new  teaching  much  more  understandable  and  aeoeptable  in 
Egypt  and  Svria  and  the  like.  They  «-ere  things  in  the  way 
of  thought  iif  the  dsrk-wliite  Jtloltterranean  race;  they  n-ero 
enneenial  to  that  type.  But  as  we  have  dtown  in  our  story  of 
Mithair.'inad,  these  acquisitions  did  not  make  Christianity  more 
aexeptable  to  the  Arab  nomads;  to  them  the!<e  features  made  it 
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|di!i)t7it>liii^.  Aiul  BO,  loo,  the  robt^d  and  Rhaveit  nioiik  and  uiin 
'ftud  primt  tixai  to  bavit  roused  8<^>mctbiii);  Hko  uu  iustinctivo 
luMility  in  (lie  Kordio.  barburinim  of  the  ^'i>rtli  uid  WeaL  We 
have  niitfcl  tho  peculiar  bias  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxous  and 
Is'orthnioii  againHl  thu  monks  and  iuiit».  Tbcjr  seem  to  bave 
felt  that  the  liveii  and  habits  of  theoe  devoteea  were  queer  and 
unnatural. 

The  clasli  between  what  we  ina,v  call  the  "dark-white"  factors 
and  the  newer  elenicnta  in  C'brigtianity  was  no  doubt  intcimi- 
fiod  bj-  Popo  Gregory  VII'b  impusitii'ii  of  eciibiicy  upon  tho 
Catholic  priests  in  the  elei'eiith  peutary.  The  Sast  hud  knon-a 
VeLigiouseehbatc«  for  thousands  of  years;  in  tho  West  lb«y  were 
regarded  witli  scepticiHni  and  sujipiinou. 

And  now  in  the  tbirlet-iilh  and  fourtoenth  ceolurics,  as  tlic 
Ifij  mind  of  the  Xordic  pt^plm  begun  to  acquire  learning,  to 
read  aud  write  and  express  itself,  and  as  it  came  into  touch 
witli  the  Btiniulatini;  activities  of  tbe  Arab  mind,  wo  tind  a 
mndi  more  formidable  eritici«m  of  Catholicism  beginning,  an 
intcllcetnal  attack  upon  tbe  priost  as  prit'KC,  and  upon  tho  ccro- 
moiiv  of  the  mass  as  tho  central  fact  of  tho  religious  life, 
ooiiplcd  with  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the  persomil  teaching* 
of  Jeeus  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 

We  have  alrendv  mciilidnftl  the  enrccr  of  tho  Knglishman 
WyoliiTe  {e.  l.-i20-i384),  and  how  lie  translated  the  Bible  into 
Englisli  in  order  to  set  up  a  counter  autliority  to  that  of  tho 
Pope.  He  denounced  the  doctrines  of  the  church  about  tb6 
mass  as  disastn^ins  error,  end  purliciilnrly  tiie  teaching  that  tbe 
consecrated  bread  eaten  in  tliat  ceremony  becomes  in  Home 
napcal  way  tho  actual  body  of  Christ  We  will  not  pursue 
the  question  of  transuluttanttation,  ns  this  pn^ccss  of  tlic  myittical 
change  of  the  elements  in  tlio  Bacrnmcnt  is  called,  into  its 
intrieacieft.  These  are  matters  for  the  tltooki^cal  specialist. 
But  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  doctrine,  weh  as  tbe  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  makes  the  consocration  of  the  olementa  in  tho 
sacrament  n  miracnlons  process  performed  by  the  priftst,  and 
only  to  lio  pi-rfonncd  by  the  priest,  and  which  makes  the  sacra- 
ment the  cenlrnl  nfccMrty  of  the  relipons  syntem.  enhances  the 
inipurtiuiec  of  the  prieslly  onler  ennmionsly.  On  llio  other 
Iiand,  ibo  view,  which  was  the  typical  "Protestant"  view,  that 
this  sacrament  is  ii  niei'e  eating  of  bread  nnd  drinking  of  wine 
as  a  poraOJial  remembrance  of  Jeaufl  of  ^I'aziirelh,  does  awa^ 
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at  1a«t  with  anj'  parlicular  need  for  a  conttecratnl  priest  at  alL 
Wjcliffe  himself  did  uU  go  lu  ibis  cxtrfuiit.v ;  ho  was  a  prievt, 
and  he  nnnaiued  n  priest  to  the  end  of  hi»  life,  ho  held  that 
God  was  spiritually'  if  nnt  suhstaDtiallv  present  in  the  conae- 
crated  bread,  but  his  doctrine  rai^  a  question  that  carried 
men  far  heyond  Iiis  positions.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian,  the  stniggle  against  Itome  that  Wycliffe  opened  h«- 
eamo  verj-  speedily  a  stru^lo  of  whut  uiio  tnay  call  rational  or 
la\inan's  religion  making;  its  appeal  to  the  free  intelUgetice  and 
the  free  eoiiscienco  in  mtuikind,  apiinst  authoritative,  tradi- 
tionnl,  ceremonial,  and  pnesily  reIi|rion.  The  ultimate  tendency 
uf  this  complicated  struggle  was  to  strip  Christianity  us  hare 
as  Islam  of  every  vcatigo  of  ancient  priestcraft,  to  revert  to 
th«  Bihie  dooumeuts  as  authority,  and  to  recover,  if  poesiblo, 
the  primordial  tcachingit  of  Jcaua.  Mo«t  of  it»  issues  are  still 
nndeoiiled  among  ChriatianH  to  this  day. 

Wycliilf'g  writings  had  nowhere  more  induence  than  in  Bo- 
hemia. Ahout  1<^D0  a  learned  Czech,  John  ilms,  delivered  a 
series  of  locturea  in  the  university  of  Prague  based  upon  tliu 
doctrines  of  ihe  great  Oxford  toaeher.  Husa  became  rc<rtor  of 
the  university,  and  his  teaf^liinga  roused  the  church  to  excom* 
municate  him  (141'2).  This  wm  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Schistn,  juat  before  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-1418) 
gathered  to  disetiss  the  scandaions  disorder  of  the  church.  Wo 
hiivc  already  ("Id  hiiw  rho  schirtm  was  ended  by  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  The  counei!  aspired  to  reunite  Christendom  com- 
|>let«ly.  But  the  methods  by  which  it  sought  this  reunion  jar 
with  our  modem  consciences.  Wycliffe'a  bones  were  condemned 
to  bo  bnrnl.  Hints  was  decoyed  to  Conittunce  under  promtae  of 
n  safe  conduct,  and  he  was  then  put  upon  his  trial  for  hereay. 
He  was  ordered  to  recant  certain  of  bis  opiniona.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  recnnt  iinlil  he  was  convincftl  of  his  error. 
Ho  was  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  recant  if  his  superiors 
reqiiirt-d  it  "f  him.  whether  bo  was  convinced  or  not.  Ho  re* 
fused  to  aei-ept  this  view.  In  spile  of  the  Kmperor'a  safe  coD- 
dnct,  ho  was  burnt  aliro  (141ft).  a  martyr  not  for  any  specific 
doctrine,  but  for  the  free  intelligence  and  free  conscience  of 
rnunkind. 

It  would  l>o  impossible  to  put  the  issue  l>otwce«  priest  and 
anti-priest  more  clearly  than  it  was  put  at  this  trial  of  Jolm 
Huta,  nor  to  demuuHtrale  more  completely  the  evil  spirit  la 
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prieatcraft.    A  colleague  of  Hum,  JorcMne  of  Prague,  was  bnrnl  i 
in  the  following  yi-ar. 

These  oiilragea  were  followed  hy  ao  iDmrrection  of  the 
]Ius(-itL-a  in  Bolii-mia  (14I&),  the  first  of  a  series  of  religious 
wiirx  Iliiit  iiiurkvil  the  brenkitig-up  of  Cbristeudom.  In  li2(i 
the  Pope,  Marlin  V,  issiipd  n  hull  proclaiming  a  crURSde  "for 
thu  dvHtnictioD  of  tlm  W^cHHitus,  llussitw,  and  all  other  herot ii-a 
ill  noheinin,"  and  attnictcd  hy  this  invitHtiou  tbu  uticmpUi,ved 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  all  the  drifting  hlactcgiiardism  of  EurujM! 
cmivcrgod  iiixjii  thnt  valiant  country.  Tkty  fuund  in  Kuhoniin, 
under  its  great  leader  Ziiika,  more  hardaliip  and  less  loot  than 
ernsadent  wero  dispuet-d  to  face.  The  Hussites  were  conducting 
their  afFatrN  iiiKin  extreme  dctnocratic  linw,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  aHiinie  with  enthusiasm.  The  crusaders  beleaguered 
I'rngue,  but  faik'd  to  tiiku  it,  and  they  experiL-nced  a  si^rics  of 
reverses  that  ended  in  their  retreat  from  Bohemia.  A  second 
enwodo  (1421)  was  no  more  successful.  Two  other  crunadeij 
failed.  Then  unhappily  the  Ilussiles  fell  into  internal  dissen*'' 
sions.  Encouragi'd  by  this,  a  fifth  cnmade  (1431)  crossed  the 
frontier  under  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Itrundcnburg. 

The  army  of  these  crusaders,  according  to  the  lowest  esti' 
mates,  coiiaiBted  of  IKl.OOO  infantry  and  40,000  horsemen.    At- , 
tucking  Brilicnita  from  (he  west,  they  first  laid  siege  to  tlio  town' 
I  of  Tiirhov,  but  failing  to  capture  the  strongly  fortified  citv,  they 
BtiiruR'd  the  littlo  town  of  Most,  and  here,  as  well  lui  in  tno  sur- 
rounding country,  committed  the  moat  horrible  alrocitiea  on  a 
population  a  large  part  of  which  was  entirely  innooent  of  any, 
fiirni  of  theology  whatever.     The  cni^nders.  advancing  by  slow ' 
marches,  penetrated  further  into  Bohemia,  till  they  reached  the 
neighbourliood  of  the  town  of  Dnmazlico  (Tausa).    "It  was  at 
three  o'clock  on  August  14th,  1431,  that  the  emsadere,  who 
were  encamped  in  the  pliun  Mwcen  Domazlice  and   Horsuv 
Tyn,  received  the  news  that  the  HuAsites,  under  the  leadersbipj 
of  Prokop  the  Great,  were  approaching.    Though  the  Bohemiunsl 
were  still  four  miles  off.  the  rattle  of  their  war-wagona  and  the] 
long,  'AH  ye  wan-iors  of  God."  which  their  whole  host  was  chant- 
ing, could  already  bo  heard."    The  cnthuxia.-im  of  the  cruaadera 
evaporated  with  astounding  rapidity.     Liitzow  *  describes  how 
the  papal  representative  and  tho  Duke  of  Saxony  ascended  • 
convenient  hill  to  inspect  the  battlefield.     It  was,  they  discov* 
■  Liitsow's  Bohtmia. 
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t!r«d.  uot  piing  to  bo  u  biiltleticld.  'I'hu  Oormnti  ciiinp  wns  in 
litter  roijfiisjon.  Ilorsciiieii  were  Btrraining  off  in  evorif  dircc- 
tioti,  nnd  tlio  clatter  of  vmptv  WHf^nH  bcinp;  driven  off  almost 
drowned  the  »ottnd  of  iliat  rerriblo  singing.  The  flriisaders  were 
uhandoning  even  their  loot.  Came  a  ine«saf^  from  the  iliir- 
grave  of  Brandooburf;  ndvisin^  flifrht ;  there  vtu*  no  holding  tmy 
of  their  troops.  They  were  dangerous  now  only  to  their  own 
»idc,  and  the  pnp«l  represc-ntittivu  8]K>nt  an  tinplensant  night 
hidin);  from  ihein  in  the  foreat.  ...  So  ended  the  Bohumian 
cnieade. 

In  14'A'i  civil  war  again  broke  nut  among  the  lIiiBaitee,  in 
which  tho  extri-Tue  and  moat  valiant  section  was  dcfeadd,  and 
in  1436  no  agreement  wa^  patdied  up  between  tho  Council  of 
Haste  and  the  moderate  Hussites,  in  which  the  Bohecnian  church 
was  allowed  to  ri-tain  certain  diilinctions  fnim  the  g<nieral 
Calholio  practice,  which  held  good  iiutil  tho  Oeroiun  Kefonnu- 
tiOD  in  the  siztcontJi  ct!ntur>'. 


g  8 

'J*he  Hplit  amonf;  tho  Hu»#ili-(»  was  larpoly  due  to  tlio  drift  of 
the  extremer  section  towardit  a  primitive  communism,  which 
alarmed  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  Cevch  noblomcn. 
Similar  toudcnciett  had  already  npjx-jired  among  tht-  Kugliah 
Wycliffltes.  They  seem  to  follow  nalHrally  enough  upon  the 
doctrincH  of  equal  human  brotherhood  that  emerge  whenever 
there  is  an  attempt  to  reach  back  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity. 

The  development  of  such  i<Ica»  had  been  greiitly  alimulatcd 
by  a  stupendous  misfortune  that  had  swept  the  world  and  laid 
hare  the  foundations  of  society,  a  pestilence  of  unheard-of  rinr 
lence.  It  wa»  called  the  Black  Beath,  and  it  came  nearer  tc 
the  extirpation  of  mankind  than  any  other  pvit  has  over  done. 
U  was  far  more  deadly  than  the  plague  of  Pericles,  or  the 
plague  of  Marcus  AurcJiiis,  or  the  plague  wnvei  of  tho  time  of 
Justinian  and  Gregory  the  Great  that  paved  the  way  for  the 
I^omhards  in  Italy.  It  aroM>  in  South  Uussia  or  Central  AkIh, 
and  came  by  way  of  the  Crimea  and  a  (Jenoc^''  ^hip  to  Genoa 
and  Western  Kurope.  It  passed  by  Armenia  to  Asia  Minor, 
Eg>-pt,  and  Xortli  Africa.  It  readied  Knglaiid  in  134S.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  stiidentfi  at  Oxford  died,  wo  are  told ;  it  is  esU- 
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mnt«(!  lliat  between  n  <]iinr(<^r  and  a  half  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  pcriBiicd  iit  tliis  time.  Tbmughuut  all  Europo 
ihcrv  was  us  f;rent  »  mortJi]it,T.  Ilecker  cotimates  the  tntii)  aa 
tweiity-fivo  millinii  dead.  It  sprend  eastward  to  Cliiim.  wbere, 
till-  (.'hiiiciiL'  rwurds  wiy,  thirlL-en  million  pcuplc  i>eri>ihod.  In 
China  the  social  disorganization  led  to  «  neglcet  of  the  rivor 
cmbunkmenttt.  and  aa  a  con^-qucnco  grc«t  floods  dwustuted  the 
crowded  ngrioiltnral  land*.' 

NL-vcr  was  there  m  elear  a  wnmiiig  to  mankind  to  seel:  knowl- 
edge and  ewise  from  bii-kering,  to  iiiiiu-  against  the  durk  ]»wers 
of  natnre.  All  the  massacres  of  Hulajrn  and  Timurlnne  were 
88  nothing  to  this.  "Its  ravageB,"  soya  J.  K.  Orttn,  '"wo^ 
fiereeal  in  the  greater  towns,  where  filthy  and  undraincd  slreeta 
afforded  a  constant  hannt  to  leprtwy  and  fever.  In  the  burial- 
gmund  wbieh  the  piety  of  Kir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for 
tbe  citixens  of  London,  a  spot  whose  site  wan  aftenirnrds  marked 
hy  the  Charter  House,  more  than  fifty  thoueuiid  eorpse*  are 
(laid  to  have  been  interr*^!.  Thoufands  of  people  perinhed  at 
Norwich,  while  in  Bristol  the  liring  were  hardly  able  to  bury 
the  dead.  But  tbe  Hlark  Death  fell  on  tbe  village-*  almost  a» 
fiercely  as  on  the  towns.  More  than  one-half  of  the  priests  of 
Yorkshire  are  known  to  have  perished:  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wii'b  two-thirds  of  the  purishes  ebanged  tbeir  incumbents.  The 
whole  oi^unization  of  labour  was  thrown  out  of  geiir.  The 
scarcity  of  bands  made  it  dittieiilt  for  tbe  minor  tenants  to  per- 
form the  serviee*  due  for  their  lands,  find  only  »  temporary 
abandonment  of  half  tbe  rent  by  the  landowners  induced  the 
fanners  to  refrain  from  the  abandonment  of  their  farms.  Foir 
B  lime  cultivation  became  impos.<)ilde.  'The  ebeep  and  cattle 
strayed  tbrmigh  tbe  fields  and  com.'  aaya  a  contemporary,  'wid 
there  were  none  left  who  eoiild  drive  them.'  " 

T(  was  from  these  distresses  that  the  peasant  wars  of  tbe 
fonrtoentb  cenlury  sprang.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of 
labour  and  a  great  shortage  of  goods,  and  the  rich  abbots  and 
monastic  cultivators  who  owned  bo  mttch  of  the  land,  and  the 
nobles  and  rich  merchants,  were  too  ignorant  of  economic  laws 

'Dr.  C.  O.  Sta1l,vbriiM  itnv«  tlint  thU  plRjcii"  rearhnl  China  tlilrtr  or 
fnrly  j*nt*  aftn  its  first  afipramncr  in  Kiiropp.  Ibn  Itatiit*!  Ih«  Arab 
tnirc-lliT  who  wm  hi  China  fron'  1348  to  IMS.  Brcl  mot  with  It  on  Ua' 
rHiirn  to  namsMiUi.  Tin-  HlHck  DciUL  la  the  liuniun  form  of  a  diseaM'' 
pntlcrnic  uinunii  the  jcrbonn  and  ottipr  Kmall  lodentii  in  the  dUtrlcIs  round 
tiM-  tintd  u(  til*  CaHpittu  t^i'K. 
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to  nnienUttd  Hmt  &er  BWt  not  pnm  npon  tbe  toilas  im  tku 
tinte  of  j^HMTiiI  4utr«m,  Tber  hw  their  pnj^mM  ieurkmalim^ 
tlteir  Undi  goii^  oot  of  eohicaiuB,  axi^ 
^l^^ji  I  I  tlwT'  made  noleoi  statotes  to  eompri  nem  to 
-  ^^^rJ  ^  w<^  witboot  anj  rue  in  va^es.  and  to  pir- 
^^  »  ^  rent  their  straring  in  narch  cf  bmer 
employment  Xatiirallv  enoo^  this  pro- 
Tdwd  "a  new  reroit  agaiuft  the  vbole  sra- 
tem  of  Mxnal  inequalitj  wbidi  bad  till  then 
paaaed  nnqnestioned  as  the  dirine  onkr  of 
the  world.  The  crj  of  the  poor  found  a 
terrible  utterance  in  the  words  of  'a  mad 
priest  of  Kent,'  as  the  conrtlv  Froissatt 
calls  him,  who  for  twentr  years  (1360- 
1381)  foond  andience  for  ids  sermons,  in 
defiance  of  interdict  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  stout  yeomen  who  gathered  in  the  K«it- 
isb  churchyards.  'Mad,'  as  the  landowners 
called  him,  it  vaa  in  the  preaching  of  John 
Ball  that  England  first  listened  to  a  declara- 
tion of  natural  equality  and  the  rights  of 
man,  'Good  people,'  cried  the  preacher, 
'things  will  never  go  well  in  England  so 
long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so 
long  as  there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By 
what  right  are  they  whom  we  call  lords 
greater  folk  than  we?  On  what  grounds 
have  they  deserved  it  ?  Why  do  they  hold 
us  in  serfage  ?  If  we  all  came  of  the  same 
father  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how 
can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are  better 
than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us  gain 
for  them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in 
their  pride  ?  They  are  clothed  in  velvet  and 
warm  in  their  furs  and  their  ermines,  while 
we  are  covered  with  raga.  They  \iave  wine 
and  Bpicea  and  fair  bread;  and  v^e  oat-ca^® 
Itraw,  and  water  to  drink.  They  have  leisut^  wi4  ^^ 
«m;  wo  have  pain  and  labour,  the  rain  and,  the  >«"v[,i "\u 'i^* 
bi.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  of  our  toil  tha\,  th^ar^^en^'*^* 
't«t>.'    A  spirit  fatal  to  the  whole  system,  oilr-^^'^vi^ 
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Ages  brMthed  in  llio  popular  rh^ino  which  couilcji«rd  tho 
lovetlinj^  doctriiiu  of  John  jJall:  'When  Adam  delved  end  Eve 
span,  who  was  then  the  gentlfman  V  "  * 

Wat  Tyler,  thv  lender  oi  the  English  msurgeots,  wai  ttssnssi- 
nited  by  (he  Mnyor  of  Tendon  in  the  presence  of  the  voting  King 
Richard  II  (IJJSl'),  and  his  movomcut  collapsed.  The  commu- 
nine  tide  of  tho  Ilns^ito  movement  was  n  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  diaturljance.  A  little  earlier  than  the  English  ontbrcak 
had  occurred  iho  French  "Jae<iuerio"  (l.'JSS),  in  which  tho 
Freneh  peasants  had  risen,  burnt  chateaux,  and  devastated  tho 
countryside.  A  century  later  the  Bamo  urgency  wa»  to  ewo^ 
Gcnnauy  iutu  a  series  of  bloody  Peasant  Wars.  These  b<^ii 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Economic  and  religiona  disturb* 
anco  mingled  iu  the  case  of  Germany  even  more  plainly  than 
in  England.  One  cou»pieuuu«  phaso  of  these  Ooruinn  troubles 
was  the  Anabaptist  outbreak.  The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  ap- 
pearcd  in  Wittenberg  in  1521  under  thrco  "prophets,"  and 
broke  out  into  insurrection  in  1525.  Between  15^3  and  15S5 
the  insurgents  held  the  town  of  Miinster  in  Westphalia,  and 
did  their  utmost  to  realize  their  ideas  of  a  religious  communism. 
They  were  besieged  hy  the  Bishop  of  Munsler,  and  under  the 
distresses  of  the  si^:e  a  sort  of  insanity  ran  rife  in  the  town; 
cannibalism  is  said  to  have  oecurretl,  and  a  certain  John  of 
LcgrdAD  seized  power,  proctnimcd  himself  the  suocesitor  of  King 
Davidf  and  followed  that  monarch's  evil  ejcample  by  practising 
polygamy.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city  the  victorious  bishop 
bad  the  Anabaptist  leaders  tortured  very  horribly  and  executed 

'  'ITie  indu  of  conllift  which  irmr  up  into  tli^  PrauBJil*'  Rfvolt  o(  1381 
v«r«  lown  upon  UTUund  wlili-li  it  HtrmnfKly  familiar  to  any  wrlfvr  in  1020. 
A  Kuropean  cotaitrophr  bait  icdiiccil  production  and  cnntrqii^ntly  tn- 
tTHa*d  (lie  Mmlnic*  "I  wiTl(i-r«  nnd  trHd«V8.  Rural  wacvs  had  riiwn  hy 
4S  ptT  ctnt.  in  GiigUiid,  wlirn  *n  unwivo  cvvcutive  gndravourrd  to  rn- 
loTM  In  (111-  Orilinanoe  and  S(«tut«  of  I-alxnircrH  [l^l'Sl)  >  ri'turn  to 
Ihp  prt^'plagur  wn([d<  and  priiwi  of  (346.  nnd  nimcd  a  blow  in  thr  Statnto 
of  1378  flKf""'*  lalx'iir  romli  I  nation*.  The  villtlns  wi-re  drivrn  to  dw- 
pfiration  hy  the  Inim  of  thtir  rcwont  ini-r«««p  of  *om("rt.  and  lhi>  oiitbrmlc 
«Bi«,  H8  FniiMHrl  ?Hw  it  fruin  tli«  Rn(cl«  of  ltii>  C'luirt,  "all  lliruiivh  lli<^ 
too  nrivt  pomforl  of  the  pommonnlty."  Ollipr  tnirrfdirnU  uhich  «i(*fcd 
Into  llir  ■>iitlir(-iik  wt<re  thi>  r«»«rntin«nt  felt  by  Ihv  ni>u'  uiirktnK  cla««  at 
tlip  rvMrietiona  impoard  on  Ita  right  to  «oral>:ni!.  the  objrctiim  of  Ibr  lower 
cl(r|i:y  t"  pa|>A]  tn\vt,  and  a  frank  dl«lik«  o(  (urdi.-Tii'fB  and  landlorda. 
Tlwr*  wan  no  louch  of  Wy«Iiflp'»  influcncr  in  th«  rtaing.  It  waa  at  ita 
feeblcBt  in  t.t:ier«tfrphirr.  and  It  murd^Tcd  on«  of  the  Mity  otli«r  Liberal 
etwrdiaicn  In  Eogliuid. — P.  G. 
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oi  a  eoaacioaaaois  of  itsolf  ns  it  class  and  of  a  definito 
eluau  upou  ibu  world  et  lur^^c,  quito  us  luiicli  *a  Uiv  pn-sciioc 
of  8ob(X)l9  and  tinivenities,  quite  as  much  as  aibuiidaut  printed 
b<x^k»  and  n  dcvulopinfi;  and  oxpattdiiig  procvtm  of  Hciuiitilic  re- 
aearcli,  mark  utf  our  proient  tvpe  nf  i-ivilizntion,  tliu  "uudfirii 
civUmtiuii,"  irum  auy  prc-oxistliig  state  nf  human  society*,  sad 
mark  it,  fur  ull  its  incidental  sik-cob^iu,  as  a  tbiug  uufiiii«hcd 
and  traiisilory.  It  ia  au  embryo  or  it  i*  something  doouied  to 
die.  It  mii.v  bo  able  to  soivo  this  complex  problem  of  co-ordi- 
nated toil  and  bappineSBt  nitd  so  adjust  ituelf  to  ibc  needs  of 
the  biiumu  buuI,  or  it  may  fail  and  end  in  a  catastrophe  as  tbe 
Itomau  Bv^tom  did.  It  may  be  tlio  opcuiuf;  pbaso  of  some  more 
bftlaneed  end  satisfying  order  of  awtety,  or  it  may  he  a  system 
destined  to  disruption  and  replncemeut  by  some  differently  con- 
ceived  method  of  htunan  as^uciaticm.  Like  its  predecessor,  our 
present  civilization  may  be  no  more  than  one  of  tlioso  crops 
furmcrs  sow  to  improvo  tbeir  land  by  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air;  it  may  have  p:rown  only  that,  nrcnraiilating  cer- 
tain traditions,  it  may  be  ploufihcd  into  the  soil  again  for  better 
ihingB  to  follow.  Such  queatiomt  as  these  aw  the  practical 
realities  of  history,  and  in  all  that  follows  we  ^ball  find  tbem 
becoming  clearer  and  more  iniportniii,  until  in  our  Inst  chapter 
we  shall  end,  aa  all  our  days  and  yearit  end.  with  it  recapitula- 
tion of  our  hopes  and  fears — and  a  note  of  iuterrugatiuu. 
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The  derelopmeut  of  free  discussion  in  Europe- during  this  age 

of  fermentation  was  enormously  stimulated  by  the  appearance 

of  printed  books.     It  was  the  introductioa  of  paper  from  the 

East  that  made  practicable  the  long  latent  method  of  printing. 

It  is  Etill  difficult  to  assign  the  honour  of  priority  lu  the  use 

nf  tlie  simple  expedient  of  printing  for  multiplying  books.    It 

is  a  trivial  question  that  has  been  prepostoroitHly  debated.     Ap- 

[mreutly  the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  belongs  to  Ilnlland.     In  Haar^ 

Icm,  one  Coster  was  printing  from  movable  type  soraewben 

l>efore  1446.    Gutenberg  was  printing  at  Matn;^  about  the  same 

time.     There  were  printers  in  Italy  by  146.%,  ami  Caxton  set 

dp  bis  press  in  Wostniinster  in   1477.     But  lon^  before  this 

tiiao  there  had  been  a  partial  um  of  printing.    Moituseripts  as 
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raxlr  u  tba  twelfth  eentnrj  duphy  tnttial  lettsfs  thtt  ms^ 
have  been  printed  ftam  wooden  aiioips. 

Far  more  dnportsot  ii  the  quexum  at  the  msnnfactnra  of 
paper.  It  is  scaroelr  too  moch  to  mv  tiiat  paper  made  the  i»- 
Ttril  of  Europe  poMible.  Faper  ohf^inated  in  China,  where  tta 
B*e  probablr  goes  bade  to  tbo  second  centnrj  ■.€.  In  751  the 
Cbineee  made  an  attack  npon  the  Arab  Uoalems  in  Samatkand; 
tb^  were  rapolaed,  and  atrKmn  tbe  prisoners  taken  fron  ibem 
were  aonw  ilulled  paper-makers,  from  whom  tbe  art  was  laust 
Anbie  paper  msnnseriptt  from  tbe  ninth  eetttttrr  onward  still 
exist.  The  mannfsctnre  entnt^d  Cbri«tciidom  citber  thnnigb 
Oreeee  or  by  the  eaplaro  of  UoortAb  pspeiMnills  dario)t  tbo 
Christian  reconqoesi  of  Spain.  Bat  nnder  tbe  CfarirtisB  Span- 
ish th<^  product  deteriorated  sadlr.  Oo<nl  p«per  was  not  made 
in  CbriottAn  Enrope  nnti!  near  thf  end  nf  tbe  thirteenth  centorr, 
and  then  it  wis  Itslr  which  led  the  world.  Onlr  br  the  fovi^ 
leentb  ccntur^r  did  the  njsnnfselnre  rearh  Gcnnanr,  and  not 
until  the  end  of  that  fcnturr  was  it  abondsnl  and  cheap  cnon^ 
for  the  printinf  of  books  to  be  a  practieaUe  bn-iinees  proposi- 
tion. Thereupon  printing  followed  natnrally  and  peeewarilr, 
and  the  intelledual  life  of  tbe  world  entered  npon  a  new  and  far 
more  rigorous  phase.  It  ceased  to  be  a  little  trickle  from  miad 
TO  fiiind;  it  became  a  broad  flood,  in  which  thousands  and  pre* 
flotir  srnnM  and  hundreds  of  ihoasands  of  mindii  participated. 

One  immediate  result  of  this  achieremeiit  of  printiof  was 
the  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  Bibles  in  tbe  world.  An* 
other  was  a  cheapening  of  school-books.  Tbe  knowledge  of 
rending  Hpread  swiftly.  There  was  not  only  a  preat  increase  of 
books  in  the  world,  biit  the  hooks  that  were  now  made  were 
plainer  to  read  antl  n>  eaner  to  aoderstand.  Instead  of  toilinjK 
at  a  crabbed  text  and  then  thinking:  over  its  sifcniGeance,  readers 
now  could  think  unimpeded  as  they  read.  With  tbi*  increase 
in  tho  facility  of  readinipr,  tlie  reading  public  prew.  Tbe  book 
ceased  to  be  a  hijjbly  dccurated  toy  or  a  acbolar's  myatery.  Peo> 
plo  beffsn  to  write  books  to  be  read  as  well  m  locdted  at  by 
ordinari'  pw>ple.  With  tL©  fourtccHth  century  the  real  history 
of  the  European  litprsturwi  begins.  We  find'  a  rapid  replace- 
ment tif  Iwal  dialccU  by  standard  Italian,  standard  English, 
standard  French,  standard  Spanisli,  and,  later,  standard  Ger- 
man. Th«c  languages  became  literary  languages  in  their  sev- 
eral connlries;  titey  were  tried  over,  pulixlied  by  use,  and  made 
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pxact  uiid  vip>rout(.     Thov  became  at  luet  aa  capuble  of  the 
burden  of  pliitoauphlcitl  discussiuii  as  Greek  or  Latin. 


|5 

Hor«  wo  dcroto  a  aection  to  ccrtnin  olcmcutary  statcmcnta 
about  llic  movement  in  men's  religious  ideas  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixtccutb  centuries.  Tbej  aro  a  necc8i<ary  introduction 
to  tbo  political  history  of  the  seventeenth  aod  eighteenth  cen- 
turies tJiat  follows. 

We  have  to  distinf^iish  clearly  betweeit  two  entirely  different 
systems  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  church.  They  intermingled 
Tor>'  confusingly.  The  church  was  loniiig  its  hold  upon  the 
cnnsciences  of  princes  find  rich  and  nMo  pe<ip!e;  it  was  also 
losing  iLo  faith  and  confidence  of  common  people.  The  efTwt 
of  its  decline  of  spiritual  power  upon  the  former  class  was  to 
make  them  reeent  its  interference,  its  moral  restrictions,  its 
claims  to  overlordship,  its  claim  to  tax,  and  to  dissolve  allcgi' 
ances.  They  erased  to  re-spect  its  power  and  its  property.  This 
iniuhordination  of  princes  and  nilers  was  going  on  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  only  when  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  church  began  to  side  openly  with  its  old  antngoniat  the 
Empcnir,  when  it  offered  him  its  support  and  areepted  his  help 
in  its  csnipnign  Bgninst  heresy,  tliat  princes  began  to  think 
seriously  of  breaking  away  from  the  Koman  communion  and 
sotting  up  fragments  of  a  church.  And  they  would  never  have 
done  HO  if  they  had  not  perceived  that  the  hold  of  the  cbureh 
upon  the  masses  of  mankind  hnd  relaxed. 

The  revolt  of  the  princes  was  esHcntially  an  irrcli^oua  revolt 
against  the  world-rulo  of  the  church.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
II,  with  his  epistles  to  his  fellow  princes,  was  its  forerunner. 
The  revolt  of  the  people  against  tii©  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  as  essentially  religious.  They  objected  not  to  the  church's 
power,  but  to  its  wenkncHties.  They  wanted  a  deeply  righteous 
and  fearless  cburcb  to  help  them  and  organise  them  against  the 
wickedness  of  powerful  men.  Their  movements  against  the 
ehureh,  within  it  and  without,  were  movements  not  for  release 
from  a  religious  control,  but  for  a  fuller  and  more  abandaot 
religious  control.  They  did  not  want  lew  religious  control,  but 
more — but  the>-  wanted  to  be  assured  that  it  wns  religious.  They 
objected  to  the  I'ope  not  because  ho  was  the  religious  head  of 
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(he  vrorld,  buC  bKMuao  liu  wu8  not;  bovauHu  ho  vt&a  a  vtmh 
earthly  priuce  when  he  ougbl  lo  have  been  their  spiriliial  leade 

Tho  ci)utc»t  ill  Kurvpe  ^rum  the  fourtfoiitti  ct'utury  onward 
(licrefore  waa  a  three-cornered  contfiit.  The  princes  wanted  to 
use  the  pupular  forces  ugainst  the  Pope,  but  not  to  lot  ihcue 
forcM  grow  too  povrerlul  for  llicir  own  power  and  glory.  For 
a  long  lime  the  church  went  from  prince  to  prince  for  an  ally 
without  rt!ttli/.ing  that  Che  lost  ally  it  uM-de<l  to  recover  was  popu; 
lar  veneration. 

Ik-cauHe  of  this  triple  aitpect  of  the  meiitui  and  moral  conflicts 
that  v.vTu  goiii)^  on  in  tbo  futirtvctitli  ntid  tiftoculh  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  iseries  of  fmsuing  changes,  those  cbaitges  that  are 
known  collectively  in  iiistory  as  the  JiefonnAtion,  took  on  R 
threefold  aspect.  There  was  the  Reformation  according  to  the 
princes,  who  wuutod  to  stop  the  How  of  money  to  Ifome  and  to 
aeizo  tiie  moral  aiilhority,  tJie  educBtional  power,  and  the  mate- 
rial poeaessions  of  the  church  within  their  domiuionx.  There 
waa  tho  Kefonnation  aecordinf;  to  tho  people,  who  mught  to 
make  Christianity  a  prnver  aj^iiist  »nri(!;ht(H)iiBneflS.  ami  particu- 
larly against  the  unrighteotixnesH  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  And 
finally  there  war  tlie  Rcfonnalion  within  thn  church,  of  which 
St-  Francis  of  Aiisist  waa  the  precursor,  which  sMight  to  roatoro 
the  goodness  of  tho  church  and,  through  itit  guodnuds,  to  restore 
its  power. 

The  Heformation  according  to  tho  princes  took  the  form  of  a 
ici^icemcnt  of  tho  I'o^io  by  the  princo  as  the  head  of  tho  rc- 
lifrion  and  the  controller  of  the  consciences  of  his  people.  The 
prineiw  had  no  idea  and  uo  intention  of  letting  freo  the  jud^ 
ments  of  their  fubjeets  more  particularly  with  the  nbject-lesnona 
of  tho  Huasitcs  and  the  Anabaptists  before  their  eyes;  th^ 
Bouffht  to  establish  national  churches  dependent  upon  the  ihronOk 
As  England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Nom'ay,  Denmark,  Xorth  Oer> 
many,  and  Bohemia  broke  awny  from  tho  Koman  communioit, 
the  princes  and  other  ministers  nhowetl  the  utmost  aolicilnde 
to  keep  the  movement  ivcll  imdor  control.  Ju«t  as  much  refor- 
raolion  as  would  se\'er  tlio  link  with  Home  they  permitted ;  any- 
thing beviiiid  that,  any  dan<^Tous  break  towards  tiic  primitive 
teachings  of  Jesus  or  the  crude  dirct^t  interpn-lation  of  the 
Bible,  they  reaistcd.  Tho  Kstablished  Church  of  England  la 
one  of  tho  m<i8l  typical  and  successful  of  the  n-sultiug  com- 
promiaea    It  is  still  sacramental  and  sacerdotal ;  but  ita  organi- 
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sntioii  cvutrw  in  tlic  Court  mid  tho  I^rd  Cliancollor,  and  tlioii^i 
subverawe  views  may,  atid  dn^  break  out  in  the  lower  and  lean 
proepcrous  ranks  of  il«  priesthood,  it  is  iinpoasibic  for  tb«m  to 
struggle  up  ti>  any  position  of  influence  ana  authority.         *' 

The  Kcformution  Rcoordinf*  to  the  common  man  was  very 
difff-reiit  in  spirit  from  tho  I'rineely  Ifeformation.  Wc  bftvc 
iilrwidy  told  something  nf  the  popular  attempts  at  Reformation 
in  Bohemia  and  Qvminiiy.'  The  wide  spiritual  upheavals  of 
the  time  were  at  once  more  honest,  more  oonfuaed,  more  endur- 
infr,  and  I«^m  immediately  suecoi^ful  thau  the  roforms  of  the 
prinoes.  Very  few  I'eli^ious-spirited  men  had  tho  daring  to 
break  sway  or  the  effrontery  to  confoss  that  they  had  broken 
away  from  all  authoritative  teaching,  and  that  they  were  now 
relying  entirely  npon  their  own  minds  and  consciences-  That 
required  a  very  high  intelUvtual  courage.  The  general  drift 
of  the  common  man  in  this  period  in  Europe  wrs  to  set  up 
his  new  acquiiiltion,  tlic  Bible,  as  a  counter  authority  to  the 
ehurch.  This  was  particularly  tho  ease  with  the  great  leader 
of  Gorman  Protesfiiiiif=m,  Jlartin  Luther  (ItS.I-lMfl).  All 
over  Oermany,  and  indeed  all  over  Western  Europe,  there  wore 
now  men  spelling  over  the  black-letter  pages  of  the  newly 
translated  and  printed  Bible,  over  the  Book  of  Leviticus  and 
tho  Song  of  Solomon  and  tho  Kcvelation  of  St.  Jolin  the  Oivine 
— strange  and  perplexing  books — (juite  as  much  as  over  the 
simpio  and  inspiring  record  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  Ifnturally 
they  produced  ittrnnge  views  and  grotesque  interpretations.  It 
is  surprising  that  they  were  not  stranger  and  grotesquer.  But 
the  bumim  reason  is  an  obstinute  thinir,  and  will  criticize  and 
select  in  spite  of  its  own  resolutions.  The  bulk  of  these  ne^^' 
Bible  students  took  what  their  consciences  approved  from  the 
Bible  and  ignored  it.t  riddles  and  contradictious.  All  over 
Knrope,  where\'er  the  new  Protestant  churches  of  the  princes 
were  set  up,  a  living  and  very  active  residuum  of  Proteatanta 
remained  who  declined  to  have  their  religion  made  over  for 
them  in  this  fashion.  These  were  the  Nonconformists,  a  medley 
of  secti!,  having  nothing  in  common  but  their  resistance  to  au- 
thoritative religion,  whether  of  the  Pope  or  the  State.'  Most,  but 
not  all  of  thc«e  Kom-onformigis  held  to  the  Bible  as  a  divinely 
inspire*!  and  authoritative  guide.    This  was  a  strate^c  rather 

'Rut  Noncnvnfornitty  wu  atMinpfil  out  In  GMtnKnj.  See  g  llu  of  tlii« 
cbapter. 
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than  an  abiding  po«itiou,  tind  tlio  modem  drift  of  KoQCOufonn- 
ity  liu0  been  ouward  sway  from  this  original  BiblioUtry  towards 
a  mitigated  aud  eciitiiDciita1i»;d  rccognitiun  of  the  baru  tcucli- 
ings  of  Jcjus  of  Kaznreth.  Beynnd  tlie  range  of  Xoncon- 
formity,  beyond  tlie  range  of  professed  Clirtstianity  at  all,  tlicro 
is  also  now  a  great  and  growing  masa  of  <x)uutitarian  belief  and 
nltniiatic  impulse  in  tbo  modern  civilii^ationfl,  which  cerlainly 
oves,  as  we  have  already  asserted;  its  spirit  to  Christianity, 
whidi  begtin  to  appear  in  Europo  a»  the  cJjurch  lost  ila  grip  upon 
the  general  mind. 

Let  n&  say  a  word  now  of  the  third  phase  of  the  Itoformallon 
process,  tbo  Kcformutioa  withiu  tbo  church.  Tbi»  vrus  already 
beginning  in  tbo  twelfth  and  thirteenth  renturicfl  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  tho  Black  and 
Grey  Friara  (Chap,  xxxii, 
§  13).  In  the  sixteenth  een- 
tury,  and  wlicn  it  was  most 
needed,  came  a  fresh  im- 
petus of  the  same  hind.  Tbia 
was  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Jesuits  by  Inigo 
T^pcz  de  Itecalile,  better 
known  to  tJie  world  of  to-day 
as  St.  Ignatius  of  Ixiyola. 

Ignatius  began  hia  career 
as  a  vcri"  to«j;h  and  gallant 
young  Spflniard.  He  waft 
ctovor  and  dexterous  and  in- 
spired by  a  passion  for 
pinck,  hardihood,  and  rather  sliowx*  glory.  His  love  afFnira 
were  free  and  picturesque.  In  1521  the  French  took  the 
town  of  Pftinpeluna  in  Spain  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Ignatius  was  one  of  the  defenders,  nia  Ic^  were  smashed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  One  \Qg  was  badly 
act  and  had  to  be  broken  aguin,  and  those  painful  and  complex 
operations  nearly  cost  him  his  lifft  ITo  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments. In  the  night,  thereafter,  he  began  to  mend,  and  pres- 
ently ho  was  conTalcsccnt  and  facing  the  prospect  of  a  life  in 
which  he  would  perhaps  nlwavs  be  a  cripple.  ITis  thoughts 
turned  to  the  adventure  of  religion.  Sometimes  he  would  think 
of  a  certain  great  ladyj  and  how,  in  spito  of  his  broken  state. 
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lt«--taigbt  vet  win  her  admirattoo  by  some  amazing;  deed;  and 
soraBtimcA  ho  would  tliiiik  of  heiii^  in  some  <>t)]>ecia]  nnd  per- 
sonal way  tbe  Knigbt  of  Christ.  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
fusions, one  night  as  he  lay  awukc,  he  tells  us,  a  new  great 
Isdv  claimed  his  att<>minn ;  he  had  a  virion  of  the  RleRscd  Virgin 
Mary  carnrinp  tlio  Infant  Christ,  in  her  arms.  "Immcdiutoly 
a  lonthitiji  ^eixed  liim  for  tliu  former  deeds  of  his  life."  He 
resolved  to  give  up  all  f\irtlior  thoughts  of  earthly  women,  and 
to  lead  a  life  of  absolute  chastity  and  devotion  to  (ho  Mother 
of  God.    Ho  projected  great  pilgrimages  and  a  monastic  life. 

His  final  method  of  tnking  his  vows  marks  him  the  coimtry- 
man  of  Don  Qnixote,  Ho  had  regained  his  strength,  and  he 
was  riding  out  into  tbe  world  rather  aimlessly,  a  penniless  sol- 
dier of  fortune  with  little  but  his  arms  and  tbe  mule  on  which 
ho  rode,  when  he  fell  into  company  wiih  a  Moor,  They  went 
on  together  and  talked,  and  presently  disputed  about  religion. 
The  Moor  was  tlie  better  educated  man;  he  had  the  best  of 
the  argument,  he  said  offensive  things  about  the  Virgin  Mary 
that  were  diflieult  to  nnfiwer,  and  he  parted  triumphantly  from 
Ignatius.  The  young  Knight  of  our  Lady  was  boiling  with 
shumo  and  indignation.  Ho  hesitated  whether  be  sliould  go 
after  the  Moor  and  kill  him  or  pursue  the  pilgrimage  he  had 
in  mind.  At  a  fork  in  the  road  he  left  things  to  bis  mule, 
which  spared  the  Moor.  Ho  came  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Manrefla  near  Montserrat,  and  hero  he  imitatc^d  that  peerleea 
hero  of  the  media'val  romance,  .\madis  dc  Qnul,  and  kept  an 
nll-night  vigil  before  the  Altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  pro> 
eentcd  his  mule  to  the  abbey,  he  gave  his  worldly  clothes  to  a 
r,  be  laid  bis  sword  and  dagger  tipon  the  attar,  nnd  clothed 
iSmself  in  a  rough  snokeloth  garment  and  hempen  shoes.  He 
then  took  himself  to  a  neighbouring  hospice  and  gave  himself 
up  to  seourgings  and  austerities.  For  a  wiiole  week  he  fasted 
alisolutely.    Thcnre  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Uoly  Land. 

For  some  years  he  wandered,  consumed  with  tbe  idea  of 
founding  a  new  order  of  rttligious  knighthood,  but  not  knowing 
clearly  how  to  set  about  this  enterprisa  Ue  became  more  and 
more  aware  of  his  own  illiteracy,  and  the  Inijuisilion,  whieh 
was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  his  proceedings,  forbade 
him  to  attempt  to  teach  others  until  he  had  spent  at  least  four 
years  in  study-  So  much  cruelty  and  intolerance  is  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  IiMjuisition  that  it  is  pleasant  to  record  tliat  in  its 
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bnndlinf;  of  this  hcndy,  imtgiBative  ytran)?  enthusiast  it  showed 
itself  both  sympathetic  and  sane.  It  recof^iitcd  bis  vigmir 
and  poMiblo  uns;  it  )<»w  the  diiD)ri.Tei  of  his  ifpiorauoci.  lie 
sttidied  at  Salamanca  nnd  Paris,  nmong  alher  places.  He  whs 
ordained  a  primt  in  153S,  and  a  year  later  bis  long-drcamt-of 
order  wns  toiiiidod  under  tho  militiiry  title  of  ibe  "Company 
of  Jefiua,"  Like  the  Salvation  Army  of  modem  Englnnd,  it 
mado  the  must  dirvot  altompt  to  briiip  the  generous  tradition 
of  military'  nrganizatifln  and  discipline  to  tlic  service  of  religion. 

Tbis  Ifniatitis  of  Loyola  who  founded  the  order  of  Jcaiiits  w«a 
a  mnn  of  forty-seven;  ho  wns  a  very  different  man,  much  wiser 
and  glcadirr,  than  the  rather  absurd  young  man  who  bad  aped 
Amndi»  do  <jttiil  and  kept  vigil  in  tho  sbbey  of  &Iunrei^;  and 
the  missionary  and  educational  organization  tic  now  created 
and  placed  nt  tho  dispoHul  of  the  Pope  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instniments  the  ehuroh  bad  ever  handled.  These 
men  gave  themselves  frcoly  and  wholly  to  be  naed  by  the  church. 
Tt  was  the  Order  of  tho  Jesuits  which  carried  Chrtstiunity  to 
China  again  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  and 
Jesuits  were  the  chief  Christian  missionaries  in  India  and 
North  America.  To  their  eix-ilizing  work  nmong  the  Indians  in 
South  America  we  shall  presently  allude.  But  tbeir  main 
aohievcment  tar  in  raisioff  the  standard  of  Catholic  education. 
Their  schools  hccAino  and  remained  for  a  lon^  time  tlie  bsrt 
schools  in  Obristendom.  Says  Lord  Venilam  {=Sir  Franeia 
Bacon) :  "As  for  tho  pedagogic  part  .  .  .  consult  the  sebools 
of  the  Jesuits,  for  nothing  better  has  been  put  in  practice." 
Thoy  rais&d  the  level  of  intelligence,  they  quickened  the  oon- 
seienpo  of  uU  Catholic  Rurope,  they  siimHioted  Protestant 
Europe  to  competitive  edncational  e^orts.  -  .  .  Some  day  it 
may  be  we  shall  mw  a  new  order  of  .lesuits,  vowed  not  to  the 
service  of  the  Pope,  hut  to  tJio  service  of  mankind. 

And  concurrently  with  this  great  wave  of  educational  efforl; 
the  tone  and  quality  of  the  churHi  was  also  greatly  improved 
by  the  clarilioalion  "f  doctrine  iind  the  refomis  in  organization 
and  discipline  that  wore  made  by  tho  Council  of  Trent.  This 
council  met  intrrmittetitiy  either  at  Trent  or  Hobtgna  between 
the  years  l.'>45  and  1.5(1^,  and  its  work  was  at  leaut  as  impor- 
tant as  tho  energy-  r.f  the  Jesuitx  in  urn^ting  the  eriinex  and 
blunders  that  were  euusing  state  after  state  to  fall  away  from 
the  Itomao  communion.    The  change  wrought  by  the  Reforma- 
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tion  witbin  tbo  Cliurcli  of  Itomo  was  as,  grent  as  tho  cbangQ 
wrought  iu  tho  Pmt«8tiiiit  fLurchw  that  dciudied  tliemsclvM 
from  the  tnotiier  body.  There  are  hoiiccfortli  no  more  open 
tfcimduU  or  8chit)iii8  to  rertird.  But  if  anything,  there  hits  been 
an  intensification  nf  doctrinal  nnrrowneos,  and  Hucb  phases  of 
iraa^nnattve  vigour  as  arc  nprcaented  by  Grt^ry  the  Grctt, 
or  by  the  irroiip  of  Popes  arwociatcd  with  Gregory  VII  and 
Urban  H,  or  by  the  group  that  bc^in  with  Innocent  111,  no 
lonf^T  onliTCQ  thp  soljor  and  |>cdcstrian  narrative.  The  world 
war  of  1914-I!n8  wa*  u  unique  uppurtunity  for  tlio  Papacy; 
the  occasion  was  manifest  for  eome  clear  strong  voioe  proclaim- 
ing the  universal  obligation  to  rightcouuicsa,  the  brotherhood 
of  men,  the  r1aim»  of  human  welfare  over  patriotic  pfls^ion, 
No  BUcU  moral  lead  was  given,  The  Papacy  seciin^'d  to  bo 
balancing  its  traditintinl  rdittncu  upon  the  faithful  Uababurga 
againet  its  quarrel  with  republican  Franca 
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The  reader  mn»t  not  enppo«w  that  the  destructive  critioism 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  Catholic  Chrixtianity,  and  the 
printing  and  study  of  the  Bible,  were  tho  only  or  even  the  nwst 
important  of  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  That  was  merely  the  popular  and  moat  coii- 
Etpicuons  aspppt  of  the  intellectual  revival  of  the  time.  Behind 
this  conspicuous  and  popular  awakening  to  tliought  and  dis- 
cussion, other  lc»s  iroinediatcly  striking  but  iiltimBtely  more  im- 
portant mental  developments  were  in  progreee.  Of  the  trend 
of  these  devclopmenta  vro  must  now  give  some  brief  indicatiooa. 
They  had  begun  long  before  Ixwika  were  printed,  but  it  was 
printing  that  roleawd  them  from  obscurity. 

Wo  have  alrcndy  told  soraething  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  free  intelligence,  the  spirit  of  inquiry-  and  plain  Gtatcmeot, 
in  human  affairs.  Ont'  name  is  central  m  thu  record  of  that 
firrt  attempt  at  syMomntie  knowledge,  the  name  of  Aristotle. 
We  have  noted  also  the  brief  phase  of  scientific  work  at  Alex- 
andria. From  that  time  onward  tho  etnuplicated  economie  and 
political  and  religious  cnntlicts  of  Europe  and  Weetorn,  Asia 
impeded  further  tnlelloctiial  progress.  Thi-»o  regions,  as  we 
have  seen,  fell  for  long  ages  under  the  ?wuy  of  the  Oriental 
type  of  monarchy  and  of  Oriental  religious  traditions,     Itu^e 
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tried  and  ulmndouL-d  b  slave  8%'atvni  of  industrj.  The  first 
g;n*t  ckpitatistic  syateiu  ile\'eluped  uiid  foil  into  chaos  througli 
ltd  own  inherent  ruttennees.  Kurope  relapsed  into  unirersal 
ituecurity.  Tho  Ht-initc  roeo  n^ninst  thv  Aryan,  uiid  rcplnced 
Hellenic  civilization  ibroiigbont  Western  Asia  and  £g>'pt  b;  an 
Arabic  culture.  All  We«1cm  Asia  and  half  of  Kuropc  fell 
under  MongolMin  nilc.  It  ia  only  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  that  we  find  the  Nordic  intelligence  struggling  through 
again  lo  expression. 

We  then  find  in  the  growing  univenitiea  of  Parta,  Oxford, 
and  Bologna  an  iucroafling  amount  of  pbi]oso[Aicai  discussion 
going  on.  In  form  it  is  chielly  a  discuasion  of  logical  ques- 
tion). As  the  basis  of  this  discussion  we  find  part  of  the  teach- 
ingH  rif  Aristotle,  not  the  whole  muss  of  writiiiga  he  loft  be- 
hind him,  but  his  logic  only.  Later  on  his  work  became  better 
known  through  the  Latin  tmnslations  of  the  Arabic  edition 
annotated  by  Averroes.  Except  for  these  txanslations  of  Aris- 
totle, and  they  were  abominably  bad  translations,  very  little 
of  the  Greek  philowphical  literature  was  read  in  Western 
Europe  until  the  fifteenth  century.  The  creative  Plato— as  dis- 
tJDgniihcd  from  the  scientific  Aristotle — was  almost  unknown. 
Europe  bed  the  Greek  eritirism  without  the  Greek  impulse. 
Sotno  neo-Plutouic  writers  wore  known,  but  nco-Platonism  had 
much  the  same  relation  to  Plato  that  Christian  Science  has  to 
Christ. 

It  has  been  tbo  practice  of  recent  writers  to  decry  the  pl\i\- 
Oflophical  diflfussion  of  the  mcdieva!  "schoolmen"  as  tedious 
and  futild.  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  It  had  to  retain  a 
severely  technical  form  because  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  church, 
ignorant  and  intolerant,  were  on  the  watch  for  heresy.  It 
lacked  the  sweet  clearness,  therefore,  of  fearless  thoufrht.  It 
often  hinted  what  it  dared  not  say.  But  it  dealt  with  funda- 
mentally important  things,  it  was  a  long  and  necessary  struggle 
to  clear  up  and  correct  eortaiu  Inhorcnt  defecta  of  tbe  human 
mind,  and  many  people  to-day  blunder  dangerously  througli 
their  neglect  of  the  issues  the  schoolmen  discuosra. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  exaggerate 
the  differences  and  resemblances  upon  which  classification  is 
based,  to  suppose  that  things  called  by  different  name»  are  alto- 
gether ilifferwit.  and  that  things  called  by  the  siime  name  are 
practically  ide»tii.al.    This  tendency  to  exagirenite  clasaification 
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produced  a  thousand  eviU  «ad  iujusticcs.  In  tb«  sphere  of 
race  or  uatioiutity,  for  example,  a  "Eurnpenn''  will  often  tnmt 
an  "Asiatic"  almost  aa  if  he  were  a  dilferent  animal,  while 
m  will  be  disposed  to  rcf^nrd  niiothor  *'Kiiropejin"  as  iiccc:t»uri!y 
la  virtuous  and  charming;  as  himself.  He  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  take  sides  with  Kuropcaus  against  Aaiutics.  But,  us  the 
reader  of  this  historr'  must  realize,  there  is  no  such  di^erence 
as  the  opposition  of  these  names  implies.  It  is  a  phantom  dif* 
forcnco  created  by  two  uumea.  .  .  . 

The  main  mediaeval  controversy  was  between  the  "Realists" 
and  the  "Nominalists,"  and  it  is  necessary  to  warm  the  reader 
(hat  ttie  word  "Realist''  in  mediieval  discussion  has  a  meaning; 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  "Realist"  as  it  is  used  in  Iho 
jai^n  of  modem  criticism.  The  modern  "Realist"  is  one  who 
insists  on  materialist  details;  the  mediieval  ''Realist''  was  far 
nearer  what  nowadays  wo  should  call  an  Idealist,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  incidental  detail  whs  profound.  The  Realists  outdid 
the  vulgar  tendency  to  exuggvrste  the  sipniticance  of  class. 
They  held  that  there  was  iioinolhinji;  in  a  name,  in  a  common 
noun  that  is,  that  was  essentially  real.  For  example,  they 
hold  there  was  a  typieal  "European,"  an  ideal  European,  who 
was  far  more  real  than  any  individual  European.  Every 
European  was,  as  it  were,  a  failure,  a  departure,  a  flawed  speci- 
men of  this  profounder  reality.  On  t^c  other  hand  the  Kom- 
inalist  held  that  the  only  realitiea  in  the  case  were  the  individual 
Europeans,  that  the  name  "European"  was  merely  u  name  and 
nothinpT  more  than  a  name  applied  to  all  tlie^e  instances. 

Kothing  is  quite  so  difticult  as  tho  compression  of  philo- 
sophical controversies,  which  are  by  their  nature  voluminous  and 
various  and  tinted  by  the  mental  colours  of  a  variety  of  minds. 
With  tlic  ditTereiice  of  Kci»lijtt  and  Nominalist  stated  baldly, 
as  we  have  stated  it  here,  the  modern  reader  unaccustomed  to 
philosophical  discussion  may  be  disposed  to  leap  at  once  to  the 
side  of  the  Nominalist.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  that 
it  can  bo  covered  by  one  instance,  and  hero  wo  Imve  purposely 
chosen  an  extreme  instance.  Names  and  claaaifications  differ 
in  their  value  and  ruillty.  While  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
there  con  he  mucb  depth  of  olass  ditference  between  men  called 
Thomas  and  men  called  William,  or  that  there  is  an  ideal  and 
quintessential  Thomas  or  Williiiiiij  yet  on  the  other  hand  there 
may  be  much  profounder  dtlTereuceA  between  a  white  miui  and 
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Act  of  Creatioti;  Occam  vr-os  still  more  inaistent  upon  this 
wparation — which  mntiifestly  rdeased  Miootitic  in(|uiry  fiom 
dogmatic  mntrol.  A  later  geoeralion,  benefiting  by  the  free- 
doms lowurds  whicl)  those  pionwra  worked,  aud  knowinp  not 
th<>  sourc'i'v  of  its  freedom,  had  Uie  ingratitude  tti  use  the  name 
nf  8cotU9  as  a  term  for  stupidity,  and  so  we  have  our  English 
word  "Duiiiw."  Siiys  Profciwor  Pringle  Pitttison,'  "Occim, 
who  i«  still  a  Scholfifttic.  pvra  iia  the  Scholnatic  justification 
uf  Uio  spirit  wbii^b  had  already  taken  hold  upon  Roger  Bacou, 
aud  which  w*s  to  enter  upon  iu  rip^ita  in  the  fifteenth  and 
«ixt4>emli  centuries." 

Standing  apart  by  himsolf  l)CCHiiie  of  hia  distinctive  gCBius 
is  thii>  Ko^r  iJacon  (altout  1210  to  bIhiuI  13!)'}),  who  was  also 
Knptish.  He  was  a  Franciscan  of  Oxford,  and  a  very  typical 
Kn^lnhmnn  iitdee<l.  irritahle.  hasty,  honeat,  and  shrewd.  Uo 
Wild  two  oenturics  ahead  of  his  world.  Saya  H.  O.  Taylor  of 
him  "  : 

"The  career  of  Bacon  was  an  intellectual  tragedy,  oonfonn- 
ing  to  the  old  principles  of  tragic  art:  that  the  hero's  character 
shall  be  lar^c  and  noble,  but  not  flawless,  inasmuch  as  the  fatal 
onnBummation  must  issue  from  character,  and  not  happen 
through  chanoe.  He  died  an  old  mmi.  an  in  his  youth,  so  in 
his  age,  a  devotee  of  tangible  kniiwle<)ge.  Ilis  purs^uit  of  a 
knowledge  which  was  not  altogether  learning  had  been  oV 
structcd  by  the  Order  of  which  he  waa  an  unhappy  and  rebel- 
lious member;  quite  an  fatally  his  achievement  was  deformed 
from  within  by  the  principles  which  ho  accepted  from  his  time. 
Hut  he  was  reflpoiisible  for  his  acceptance  of  current  opinions; 
and  as  his  views  roused  the  diatnist  of  his  brother  Friars,  his 
intractable  temper  drew  their  hostility  on  hi*  head.  Persuasive- 
ness and  tact  were  needed  by  one  who  would  impress  such  novel 
views  »s  his  upon  his  fellows,  or,  in  tho  thirteenth  century,  e»- 
eape  persecution  for  their  divnigence.  Bacon  attacked  dead  and 
living  worthiivi,  ttietle«sly,  fatuously,  and  unfairly.  Of  his  life 
scarcely  anything  is  known,  save  fnrm  hix  allusions  to  him- 
self and  others;  and  thcec  are  insufhcicnt  for  the  constniotion 
of  even  a  slight  conflecutivo  UHrrativc.  Born;  fltudiod  at  Ox- 
ford ;  went  to  Paris,  studied,  experimented ;  is  at  Oxford  again, 
and  a  Franeiscan;  studies,  teaches,  becomes  suspect  to  hia 

*  FtuyrtapfTdia   Hrilannim.   ttTtMf   "SrholnBtli-Iim.'' 
'Ttn  Mfiirvvi  ain't,  by  Henry  Unborn  T«j'lor. 
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Order,  U  8ont  back  to  Paris,  kept  under  aurveilieafio,  rccolvoi 
a  letter  from  the  Pope,  writes,  writes,  writ«»^lii8  Uinje  be«t- 
knowu  workit;  is  ugaiii  in  tmitblv,  coiitiiied  for  many  yoHTf, 
reiea.'ied,  iind  dead,  so  rery  dead,  body  and  fame  alike,  until 
partly  iiui-arihvd  afU-r  tiv<i  cciitiiries." 

Tlic  bulk  of  these  "three  best-known  works"  19  a  hotly  phrased 
and  sometimes  quite  abusive,  but  entirely  just  attack  on  the 
ifpioratHw  of  the  timvs.  combined  with  a  wealth  of  suggcstious 
for  the  increa."^  of  kiiowledjco.  In  hin  passionate  in!iisleiu-e  iipoD 
the  net'd  of  experiment  and  of  colkttiug  knowledge,  the  spirit 
of  Aristotle  lives  a^jiitn  in  him.  "£xperimont,  experiment," 
that  ia  the  burthen  of  Roger  Bacon.  Yet  of  Aristotle  hiinaelf 
Roger  Bacon  fell  foul.     Ho  fell  foul  of  faim  because  men,  in- 

iMetid  of  facing;  fact*  boldly,  sat  in  rooms  and  pored  over  the 
bad  Latin  translaticma  which  vrere  then  all  that  was  available 
of  the  master.    "If  I  had  my  way,"  he  wrote,  in  liis  inteta- 

,  peralo  faahion,  "I  should  hnrn  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  for  the 

i-ttudv  of  them  can  only  lead  to  a  loss  of  time,  produce  error,  and 
increase  ignorance,"  a  BPntiment  that  Aristotle  would  probably 
have  ecLood  could  he  have  returned  to  a  world  in  which  his 
works  were  not  so  much  rend  as  worshipped — and  that,  as 

.R(wer  Bacon  showed,  in  thenc  most  abominable  translations. 

' '.  Throughout  bis  books,  a  little  dieguised  by  the  necessity  of 
seemiu);  ti>  square  it  all  with  orthodoxy  for  fetir  of  the  prtsoni 
and  worse,  Roger  Hacoa  shouted  to  mankind,  "Cease  to  be' 
ruled  by  dojrnias  and  authorities;  look  at  the  world!"  Four 
chief  sources  of  ignorance  he  denounced ;  respect  for  authority, 
custom,  the  sense  of  the  ignorant  crowd,  and  the  vain  proud 
unteadiableneas  of  our  dii^positions.  Overcome  but  tliese,  and 
B  world  of  power  would  open  to  men; — 

"Machines  for  nsvigatitig  are  possihlo  without  rowers,  so  that 
jrreat  ships  suited  to  river  or  ocean,  guided  by  one  man,  may  be^ 
borne  with  greater  speed  than  if  thoy  were  full  of  men.     Liko-^ 
wise  cars  may  be  made  so  that  withont  a  draught  animal  they 
may  he  moved  eum  impetu  incpalimabili,  as  wo  deem  the  scythed 
elmriots  to  have  Iwn  from  which  anliquity  foujrht.    And  flying' 
machines  are  po»<ihIe,  so  that  a  man  may  sit  in  the  middle 
timiing  some  de\'ieo  by  which  arliticia]  wings  may  boat  the  atr 
in  the  manner  of  a  flying  bird." 

Occam,  Roger  Bacon,  these  are  the  early  precursors  of  a  great 
moveuicnt  in  Europe  away  from  '"liealism"  towards  reality. 
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For  a  time  the  older  iodueiicra  fought  against  tbc  naturalism  of 
the  now  Nominalista.  In  l33i>  Ocojim'»  books  were  put  undur  n 
bjih  and  Nominaltiiin  Bolemnly  Mindemued.  A»  lal«  a»  1473  an 
attempt,  bolited  and  unsuccunsfui,  waa  made  to  bind  tOBcliers 
of  Paris  by  an  oath  to  teach  Heati^m.  It  was  only  in  the  six- 
teenth oeutury  with  the  printing  of  books  and  the  increase  of 
intelligence  that  (hi>  movement  from  tibsolutism  towards  ex[>eri- 
ment  became  niasnive,  iind  that  one  inveutigntor  began  to  co- 
oppfuto  with  another. 

Throughout  the  thirtcentli  and  foartcentb  centuries  experi- 
menting with  material  things  was  on  the  increase,  items  of 
knowledge  wtTc  being  won  by  men.  but  there  was  no  inter- 
related advance.  The  work  was  done  in  a  detached,  furtive, 
and  inglorious  manner.  A  tradition  of  isolated  investigation 
camo  into  Europe  from  the  Arabs,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  private  and  secretive  resean'h  was  parried  on  bv  the  alche- 
tuiet«,  for  whom  modem  writers  are  a  little  too  apt  with  their 
contempt.  Theiio  alchemists  were  in  close  touch  with  the  glasa 
and  metal  workers  and  with  the  herbalists  and  medicioe-makcrs 
of  the  times;  they  prifd  into  many  »ecrcta  of  nature,  but  they 
were  obsessed  by  "practical"  ideas;  they  sought  not  knowledge, 
but  power;  they  wanted  to  find  out  how  to  manufacture  gold 
from  cbejipor  materials,  how  to  wake  men  immortal  by  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  such-like  vulgar  dreams.  Incidentally  in 
their  researches  they  leaml  much  about  poisons,  dyes,  metal- 
lurgy, and  the  like;  they  diacoveretl  various  refractory  flub- 
atancca,  and  worked  their  way  towards  clear  glass  and  so  to 
lenses  and  optical  instrument*;  but  as  scientitic  men  tell  na 
oontinnally,  and  as  "practical"  men  still  refuse  to  learn,  it  is 
ioaiy  when  knowledge  is  »ou^ht  for  her  own  sake  that  she  gives 
TOO  and  unexpected  gifts  in  any  abundance  to  her  servants. 
The  world  of  to-day  is  still  much  more  disposed  to  spend  money 
on  technical  research  than  on  pure  ecierrtc.  Half  the  men  in 
our  scientific  laljoratories  still  dream  of  patents  and  secret 
prrjccsses.  We  live  to-day  largely  in  the  ape  of  alchemists,  for 
all  our  sneers  at  tlieir  memory.  The  "business  man"  of  to-day 
still  thinks  of  research  as  a  sort  of  alchemy. 

Closely  associated  with  the  alchemists  were  the  astrologers, 
who  were  also  a  "practical"  race.     They  studied  the  stars — 
to  tell  fortunes.     They  lacked  that  hroader 
standing  which  induces  men  simply  to  study  the 
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Not  until  tlio  6ft«:nth  wiiturv  did  tlie  idiMis  which  Ro|^ 
Bacon  timt  expressed  be^iii  tu  [tnxJnoe  ilicir  fi»t-fruit8  in  oew 
knowledge  and  a  widening  outlook.  Then  Buddenly,  as  the 
aixteonth  ccniury  diiwiied.  iind  as  tho  world  rcouvvred  from  the 
fltorrn  of  social  lroul)le  thai  had  followed  the  peslilenceo  of  the 
fourteenth  cuntury,  WcsCcrti  Kurupo  broke  out  iuto  ii  giilaxv 
of  named  that  outshine  rliu  utmost  seientilic  reputmious  of  the 
beet  a^e  of  Greece.  Nearly  every  nation  contributed,  the 
reader  will  note,  for  xcicnco  knows  uo  nationiility. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  splendid  in  this  eonstellation 
]«  the  Florentine.  ].«oiiardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  a  man 
with  an  almost  niiraculoua  vision  for  reality.  Ue  was  a  nat- 
uniliat,  on  anatomist,  an  engineer,  as  welt  as  a  very  great  artist. 
He  was  the  first  modern  to  realize  ihe  tnie  uultire  of  fossUs,' 
he  made  note-books  of  observations  tliat  still  amaze  us,  bo  was 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  inccbanival  fliKhl.  Anotlier 
great  name  is  that  of  Copemicua,  a  Pole  (1473-IM:)),  who 
made  the  first  clear  analysis  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  showed  that  tho  earth  moves  round  the  sun.  Tycho 
Brabe  (164Q-1601),  a  Dane  working  at  tho  university  of 
Pra^e,  rejected  this  latter  belief,  but  his  observations  of  celea- 
tia)  movements  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  his  sucouMors, 
and  specially  to  the  German,  Kojrfer  (1571-1630).  Galileo 
Galilei  (ir)ri4-lfi42)  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of  dy- 
namics. Before  bis  time  it  was  believed  that  a  weight  a  bun* 
drod  timea  rrcat«r  than  another  would  fall  a  hundred  times 
as  fast.  Galileo  denied  this.  Instead  of  aiding  about  it  like 
a  scholar  and  a  geutlcmau.  he  put  it  to  the  coarso  tost  of  experi- 
ment by  dropping  two  utietpial  weights  from  an  upper  galterjt 
of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa — to  the  horror  of  all  erudite  men. 
"U^  made  what  was  ahnost  the  first  telescope,  and  Ito  developed 
the  astronomical  views  of  Copernicus;  but  the  church,  still 
■truggling  gallantly  against  the  light,  decided  that  to  believe  that 
the  earth  was  smaller  and  inferior  to  tlio  sun  made  man  and 
Christianity  of  no  account,  and  diminished  the  importance  of 
the  Pope;  so  Galileo,  under  threats  of  dire  puni^ment,  when 
be  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-nine,  was  made  to  recant  this  view 
aud  put  the  earth  back  in  its  placo  as  the  immovable  centre  of 
the  univerao.  He  knelt  before  ten  cardinals  in  scarlet,  an 
aaaembly  august  enough  to  overawe  truth  itself,  while  ha 
■Cp.  CiMp.  II,  I  1,  towudN  tiM  wid. 
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amended  tlio  creation  hft  had  disnrranp?<l.  Tlie  stopy  hnti  it 
thnt  as  he  rose  from  liis  knew,  after  mpeating  his  recantRtion, 
he  miittpred,  "Sppur  gi  Muove" — "it  inovps  iicvortiielcas." 

Nffwton  (U^S-nST)  was  bom  in  ihe  year  of  Galileo's 
dMth.  Bj  his  dincovery  of  the  )bw  uf  gravitation  he  troinplcted 
the  clear  Tiaion  of  tho  starry  universe  that  we  have  to-da.y. 
But  Newton  carries  us  into  the  eifjhtectith  cciiturTp-.  He  curries 
us  too  far  for  the  present  diapter.  Among  the  eflrlier  names, 
that  of  I>r.  Gilbert  ( iri-tfH«ft3),  of  Col(Jic«tcr,  is  pro*mincnt. 
Roger  Bacon  had  preached  experiment,  Gilbert  wag  one  of  the 
first  to  practise  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thnt  his  work, 
which  WM  chiefly  upon  inagiietisim.  holped  to  fonn  the  ideas  of 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  (lfi«l-l«a6),  Lord  Chiincellor 
(o  .Tnmea  [  of  Knj;lan<l.  ThiM  Frnncin  Bacon  has  been  called 
tho  "Father  of  Kxperimentnl  I'liiloaopbv,"  but  of  hia  share  in 
the  development  of  wientitic  work  far  too  much  hn^  been  miide.' 
He  was,  says  Sir  R,  A.  Gregory-,  "not  the  founder  but  the 
iipoBlIc"  of  tho  seientitie  method.  Hia  (jri'iitest  sc^^■iec  to  »ci- 
enee  WB9  a  fantantic  book,  The  New  Alianlitt.  "In  his  New 
Atlanlis,  Francis  Bacon  p]unnc<l  in  somewhat  fiiiiciful  lan- 
guage a  palace  of  invention,  a  irreat  temple  of  science,  where  the 
pursuit  of  knowliNlgo  in  all  its  brandies  was  to  be  organized 
on  principles  of  the  highest  oltieiency." 

From  this  TTtopian  dream  arose  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, which  received  n  Kovnl  Charter  from  Charlei!  II  of  Enp 
land  in  1B62.  The  eftoentinl  use  and  virtue  of  this  society  was 
and  is  pttbticaiion.  Its  formatioQ  marks  a  definite  step  from 
isnlnted  inquiry  toward*  co-operative  work,  from  the  secret  and 
solitary  investigations  of  the  alchemist  to  the  frank  report  »itd 
open  diseiisi^iun  which  is  the  life  of  the  modern  scieutilic  process. 
For  the  tnie  tcientific  method  is  this:  to  trust  no  statements 
without  veriticjition,  to  temt  all  thin^  as  rigorously  as  possible, 
to  keep  no  seeret;*,  to  attempt  no  monopolies,  to  give  out  one's 
best  modestly  and  plainly,  serving  no  other  end  but  knowledge. 

The  loMg-slumberinp  science  of  unatoniy  was  revived  by  Har- 
vey (1678-lfi57),  who  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the 
blond.  .  ,  .  I*n>senfly  the  Dutchman,  T^eiiwenhoek  (l(i32- 
172g>  bronj^if  the  first  crude  microscope  to  ln'nr  ii|Km  the  hid* 
den  niinnlin'of  life. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  brightest  stars  amidst  that  in- 

'  Sec  Orcgor j's  ZKMwnry,  chap.  vL 
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ercuing  multitude  of  men  who  have  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  our  own  time,  witJi  more  and  more  collcctivo  cnerjjj"  «n(~ 
^rigour,  lit  up  our  vision  of  the  iiuivvree,  and  increased  otir 
awor  over  the  conditioits  of  our  liv««. 


S7 

We  hive  dealt  Ihus  fully  with  the  rvcrudei^concc  of  eeicntifiO' 
studies  in  the  Middle  A^ea  hecause  of  its  ultimate  importanoQ'. 
in  human  atFairH.     Iii  tht*  long  run,  Xlof^r  liacoa  is  of  murfl 
»i}piitican<:c  to  lusukind  th«n  any  mouarcL  of  hi»  lime.    But  the^ 
contemporary  world,  for  the  most  part,  knew  nothing  of  this 
snioutdcriu^  a<.-Civil,v  iu  tttudics  and  lecture-rtx>m»  and  alchemist*^  < 
lalmratorics  that  was  presently  to  alter  all  the  conditions  of 
life.    The  church  did  indeed  take  notice  of  what  waa  afoot,  but 
only  becauRC  of  the  disregard  of  her  conclusive  decisions.    She 
had  decided  that  the  earth  waa  tho  very  centre  of  God's  creation, 
ntid  tfiiit  tliD  P<>]>0  was  the  divirioly  appoinlod  ruler  oi  tho  earth. 
Mcu'ft  ideas  on  these  essential  points,  she  insisted,  must  not  ha 
disturbed  by  anv  contrary  teaching.    So  soon,  howuver,  as  she 
hid  compelled  Galileo  to  say  that  tiio  world  did  not  tnovo  sho. 
was  satisfied ;  she  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  how  ominous  it ' 
was  for  her  that,  after  all,  the  earth  did  move. 

Very  great  social  aa  well  as  intellectual  dcvetopmenta  were 
in  progress  iu  Western  Europe  throughout  this  period  of  tho 
later  Middle  Agea.  But  the  human  mind  appn'heu'ie  ewnt^  far 
more  vividly  tlian  changes;  and  men  for  tho  most  part,  then  aa 
now,  kept  on  in  their  own  traditions  in  spite  of  the  shifting 
scene  about  them. 

In  an  outline  such  as  thia  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  in  the 
cIuMlcring  events  of  history  that  do  not  clearly  show  the  maia 
process  of  human  development^  however  bright  and  picturesque ' 
they  may  be.  We  have  to  record  the  steady  growth  of  towns 
and  citie.«,  tho  reviving  power  of  trade  and  money,  tho  gradual 
re-oiilahUshnient  of  law  and  cuatnm,  the  extension  of  security, 
the  superBeeaion  of  private  warfiire  that  went  on  in  We«tcm 
Europe  in  tho  period  between  the  first  crusade  and  the  six- 
teenth century.  Of  much  that  looms  large  in  our  national 
histories  we  cannot  tell  anything.  Wo  have  no  ipnoo  for  the 
story  of  tho  repeated  atlempls  of  tho  Knglish  kings  to  eoaqu<^ 
Scotland  and  set  thcmselvea  up  as  kings  of  Franco,  nor  of  how 
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the  Nonnnii  Kngluh  eatabli-ilK'J  dicinHL-lvcs  iiuccurvty  in  Ire- 
land (twelfth  oentury),  and  how  Waleit  was  liuked  to  tlio  Eag- 
lish  crown  ( 12S2).  All  through  the  Middle  Ages  tJie  strugRlo  of 
Enfrland  with  Scotland  and  Franco  was  in  progress;  there  were 
tiroes  when  it  Hcemed  that  Scotland  was  tinally  siibjugnted  and 
when  tho  English  king  held  far  moro  luiid  in  Fnince  tiiuii  its 
titular  e'wereign.  In  tlie  English  hiatoriea  this  stniggie  with 
Franco  is  too  often  ropresontcd  ss  a  Hingle-hnnded  and  almoat 
successful  Attempt  to  eonijiier  France.  In  reality  It  wos  a  joint 
cnterpri«o  undertaken  in  concert  first  with  the  Flemings  and 
nnvarions  and  afterwiirds  with  tho  powerful  French  vas.^I  state 
of  Burgundy  to  conquer  and  divide  the  patrimnny  of  Hugh 
Capot  Of  tbo  English  rout  by  tho  Scotch  at  Bannockbum 
(1314),  and  of  William  Wallace,  and  Kobert  the  Bruce,  the 
Sootlish  national  heroes,  of  tho  battles  of  Crecy  (1348)  and 
Poitiers  (1356)  and  Agincourt  (NlTi)  in  Fnince,  which  aliino 
like  atars  in  tlie  English  imagination,  little  battles  in  which 
sturdy  bowmen  through  some  sunny  hours  made  a  groat  havoc 
among  French  knigbtA  in  armour,  of  tlie  Black  Prince 
and  Henry  V  of  England,  and  of  how  a  peasant  girl,  Joau 
of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  drove  tho  hnglisii  out  of  her 
country  again  (1429-1430),  this  history  relates  nothing. 
For  every  country  has  such  cherished  national  went*.  They 
are  the  ornamental  taj«stry  of  lilstory,  and  no  part  of  tho 
building.  Rajputana  or  Poland,  Hiiasia,  Spain,  Persia,  and 
China  can  all  match  or  outdo  tbo  utmost  romance  of  western 
Europe,  with  equally  adventumus  knights  and  equally  valiant 
princesses  and  eqnally  stout  fights  against  the  odds.  Nor  can  we 
tell  how  I-onis  X'[  of  Franco  (14RI-148.1).  tlie  son  of  Joan  of 
Arc's  Charles  VII,  brought  Burgundy  to  heel  and  Jaid  tlic 
fonndations  of  a  centralized  French  monarchy.  It  signifies 
more  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  gunpowder, 
that  Mongol  gift,  came  to  Europe  so  that  the  kings  (Louis  XI 
inehidedl  and  the  law,  relying  upon  tho  support  of  the  growing 
towns,  were  able  to  batter  down  the  castles  of  the  half-indo- 
pendcnt  robber  knights  and  barons  of  the  earlier  Middle  Agc« 
and  consolidate  a  more  centralized  power.  The  fighting  nobles 
and  knights  of  the  barbaric  ppriod  disappear  slowly  from  his- 
tory during  these  centuries ;  the  Crusades  eonsumed  them,  such 
dynastic  wars  as  the  Engliiib  Wars  of  the  Ttosea  killed  them  off, 
the  arrows  from  the  English  long-bow  pierced  them  and  stuck 
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out  a  yard  buliind,  infantry  so  armpd  swept  thciii  from  the 
»triek(.ii  field ;  they  iMwamo  reounciled  to  trade  and  chaojced  their 
nature.  Thpy  disnpppnrcd  iti  everylhiuir  l>ut  n  tiluliir  .■*jeiiBe 
from  thti  woit  ami  south  of  Eurnjw  before  they  disappennxl  from 
Gemiany.  The  kniglit  in  (ii-nniiny  remained  s  jirofenioDal 
Bghting  man  into  the  sixteenth  century, 

Rctwcffli  iIm>  elo'enth  and  the  fiftci^nth  cc-ntnriea  in  western 
Europe,  nnd  partictilarly  in  Franco  and  Enttlnnd,  there  ^pranK 
up  liku  llowtrs  a  multitude  of  very  distinctive  and  beautiful 
buildings,  cRthedrala,  abbeys,  and  the  like,  the  Gothic  architee- 
turo.  This  lovely  ofHorescence  marks  the  appearance  of  a  body 
of  oraftJtnicn  cWely  linked  in  ita  bi'^itiniii^  to  the  church.  In, 
Italy  and  Spain,  too,  the  world  was  becinnin;:  '<>  builil  freelyi 
and  beautifully  again.  At  ttrst  it  was  the  WL^Itb  of  the  church 
that  provided  most  of  these  buildinj^;  then  kings  and  merchania 
also  bef>an  to  build. 

From  the  twelfth  century  onward,  with  the  increase  of  trade, 
there  was  a  great  revival  of  town  life  throughout  Europe. 
Prominent  among  these  towns  were  Venice,  with  its  dependents 
Raguna  and  Corfu.  Genoa,  Verona,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Flnrence. 
Naples,  Milan,  Marwilles,  Lisbon.  Barcelona,  Narbonne.  Tours. 
Orleans,  Bordeaux,  I'nrif,  Ghent,  Bnige*.  Boulogne.  Ixmdon, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Southampton,  Dover,  Antwerp,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Cologne,  Mayenco,  Nurerabei^.  Munich.  I^eipccig.  Mag- 
deburg, Bre«lan.  fStettin,  Dantzig,  Konignborg,  Riga,  Pskof, 
Novgorod.  Wishy.  and  Bergen. 

"A  West  German  town,  between  1400  and  1500,'  embodied 
ill  the  achievements  of  proi:re»g  at  that  time,  although  from  a 
modern  standpoint  mnch  aeema  wanting.  .  .  .  The  strerts  were 
mostly  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  the  houses  chiefly  of 
wood,  while  almost  c%'ery  burgher  kept  his  cattle  in  the  honse, 
and  the  herd  of  awine  which  was  driven  every  morning  by  the 
town  herdsman  to  the  pasture-ground  formed  an  inevitable  part 
of  eity  life."  In  Frank fort-on-Main  it  was  unlawful  after  1481 
to  keep  swine  in  the  Alt«tadl.  but  in  the  NeuHtudt  and  in  Such- 
Moihansen  this  custom  remained  as  a  matter  of  course:  It  was 
only  in  164!S,  after  a  eorrcspouding  attempt  in  JS^ft  had  failed. 
that  the  swine-pens  in  the  inner  town  were  pulled  down  at 

'  Kn>n  l>r.  Hit*  In  llelmottV  Hitlorj  of  the  World. 

'CbarlM  Dkkpiu  in  hi*  j|in''Hnin   Vorr*  mnnliDna  awinp  in   DrMtdwKJ, 
N«w  York.  In  tlu-  nildJIv  tilnMfmlh  (wnlury. 
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Leipzig:.  The  rich  biirf;hcrs,  who  oceasionatty  took  part  in  tho 
gTMt  truding  companies,  were  conspicuously  wealthy  landown- 
ers, and  had  extcuxivp  courtynrds  with  largo  bams  inside  tho 
tuwn  walls.  The  most  opulent  of  them  ownpd  those  »plon<lid 
pntrician  honsce  which  we  etill  admire  even  to-day.  But  even 
in  the  older  towns  most  houses  of  tho  Sftocath  century  huvn 
disappeared;  only  hpre  and  there  a  building  with  open  timber- 
work  and  ovurhangiu);  storeys,  fts  in  Bachniach  or  Miltcnbui^^ 
reminds  ns  of  the  slylo  of  architecture  then  customary  in  tho 
houses  of  burghers.  The  greet  bulk  of  the  inferior  population, 
who  lived  on  mcndicjincy,  or  got  a  liYelihood  by  tho  excrciso  of 
the  inferior  industries,  inhabited  squalid  boreU  outside  the  - 
town;  tho  town  wall  was  often  the  only  support  for  these 
wretched  buildings.  The  internal  fittings  of  the  houses,  even 
araougst  thy  wealthy  population,  were  very  defective  according 
to  modem  ideas;  the  Gothic  style  was  as  little  suitable  for  tho 
petty  details  of  objects  of  luxury  as  it  was  splendidly  adapted 
for  the  building  of  eluirches  and  town  hulls.  Tho  intlucnco 
of  tho  KcuaiBsanee  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  house, 

"The  fourteenth  and  (ificcnth  century  saw  tho  building  of 
nuineroua  Gothic  town  ehurcliea  and  town  halls  throughout  Eu- 
rojM!  which  8til]  in  many  cases  sen-c  their  original  purpoBC, 
Thp  power  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  tiud  their  best  expre*- 
sion  in  these  and  in  the  fortifications,  with  their  strong  towero, 
and  gateways.  Kvcry  picture  of  a  town  of  the  fiixtccnth  or  ■ 
later  centuries  shows  conspicuously  these  latter  erections  for 
the  protection  and  honour  of  the  town.  The  town  did  ninny 
things  which  in  our  time  are  done  hy  tho  State.  Social  prob- 
lems were  taken  np  by  town  administration  or  the  corresponding' 
municipal  organization.  The  regulation  of  trade  was  the  con- 
eem  of  the  guilds  in  agreement  with  the  council,  tho  care  of 
the  poor  belonged  to  the  church,  while  the  council  looked  after 
the  protection  of  tho  town  walls  and  the  very  nectssiiry  fire 
hrigadca.  The  council,  mindful  of  its  social  duties,  superinv, 
tended  the  filling  of  the  municipal  granaries,  in  order  to  have 
supplies  in  years  of  scarcity.  Such  stori^houscs  were  erected 
in  almost  every   t<iwn  during  tlie  fifteenth  eentury.     Tariffs 

Lof  prices  for  the  sale  of  all  wans,  high  enough  to  enable  every 
artisan  to  make  a  good  livelihood,  and  to  give  the  purchaser  a 
guaruntee  for  the  quality  of  the  wares,  were  maintained.  Tho 
town  wa«  also  the  chief  capitalist;  as  a.  seller  of  annuities  on 


livM  dud  icbontuuwa  it  wat  a  banker  and  enjoyed  unlimited 
credit.  Id  return  it  ubisiiicd  iticuiiH  for  tliu  coti^tructiuii  of 
fortificutioDs  or  for  such  occAsions  aa  tho  acqtiiiiition  of  sover- 
eiifii  rig^lns  from  Ihp  hmiJ  nf  mi  iui|jocunioug  priiico." 

For  the  muat  part  these  EiirojX'an  lowna  wcru  indupciideat 
or  quasi-indcpendtint  aristocrutio  republics.  Most  admitted  • 
rague  nverloriWiip  on  the  part  of  the  church,  or  of  the  emperor 
or  of  a  king.  Others  were  parts  of  kingiinms,  or  even  the 
capitals  of  dukes  or  kings.  In  such  cases  tlicir  internal  free- 
d(»n  was  maintained  bj  a  roval  or  imperiiil  vhuricr.  In  Eng- 
land the  Royal  City  of  Weetminatcr  on  the  Thames  stood  cheek 
by  jowl  with  tho  walled  city  of  London,  into  which  the  King 
camo  only  witli  ceremony  and  permission.  The  entirely  free 
Venetian  rttpublic  ruled  an  empire  of  dependent  islands  and 
trading  porta,  rather  after  the  faaliion  of  the  Athenian  republic 
Genoa  also  stood  alona  The  Germanic  towns  of  the  Daltic 
and  North  Sea  from  Ilipi  to  lU iddclburf;  in  Holland,  Dort- 
nnind,  and  Cologne  were  loooely  allied  in  a  conffHlerntion,  the 
confederation  of  the  Hansa  towns,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  I.ubock,  a  confederation  which  was  still 
more  loosely  attaclied  to  the  empire.  This  confederation,  which 
iiicliidod  over  seventy  towns  in  all,  and  which  bad  depots  ia 
N'ovf!:or<)d,  BergcD,  Ix>udun,  and  Bruges,  did  much  to  keep  tho 
northern  eees  clean  of  piracy,  that  curse  of  the  Mediterranean 
Hud  of  the  Eastern  seas.  The  Eastern  Empire  throughout  its 
last  phase,  from  the  Ottoman  concpiest  of  its  European  hinter- 
land in  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  century  until  its  fall 
in  H.*).?,  was  priictieiilly  only  the  trading  town  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  town  state  like  Genoa  or  Venice,  except  that  it  was  en- 
cumlrtired  by  a  corrupt  imperial  court. 

Tho  fullest  and  most  splendid  developments  of  this  city  life 
o{  the  later  Middle  Ages  occurred  in  Italy.  After  the  end  of 
tho  Hohenstaufon  line  in  the  thirteenth  cenlur^',  the  hold  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  upon  North  and  Central  Italy  weak- 
ened, although,  as  we  shall  tell,  German  Emperors  wi>re  still 
crowned  as  kings  and  emperors  in  Italy  up  to  the  time  of 
Oharles  V  (eirc.  1530),  There  arose  a  number  of  quasi-inde- 
pendent city  states  to  the  north  of  Rome,  the  papal  capital. 
South  Italy  and  Sicily,  however,  remained  under  foreign  domin- 
ion. Genoa  and  her  rival.  Venice,  woro  tho  great  trading  sea* 
porto  of  this  time;  their  noble  pulacos,  their  lordly  painting 
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Htill  win  our  ndmiration.  Milun,  ut  tlic  fuol  uf  tlir  St.  Qotliard 
jtUBS,  revivtfd  to  weallk  uiitl  power.  Inliuid  wm  Florence,  a 
trtdiug  uud  liiuinoiul  cvntn*  wLich,  uiidt-r  ttie  alitxMt  munarchL- 
Ml!  rule  of  the  Medici  family  in  the  tiflwiith  ccnlurv,  enjoyed  a 
BOcond  "PcricWn  apa"  But  already  liefore  the  time  of  these 
ciiltiviited  Medici  "iofiaea,"  Fioreufe  Imd  pmdufed  imifli  beiiii- 
tiful  art,  Uiottn's  tower  (Giotto,  Uirn  liiCll,  dind  1:137)  and 
llie  Duotuo  (bv  iiniiic)le«co,  boru  1377,  died  1416)  already  ex- 
isted. Towards  the  eiid  of  the  foiirti-eiith  century  Florence  be- 
euinc  the  ceutro  of  tlio  n-diaoovery,  nstorutiou,  and  imitation 
of  Antique  art  (tho  "Keiinirtniinco"  in  ita  mirrower  sciiflcj. 
Artistic  productiona,  unlike  philoHuphienI  thought  and  fwicntitic 
discovery,  arc  the  omnmonts  ond  exprc«ion  mthcr  than  the  cre- 
ative fluhstanee  of  liiatory,  and  here  we  cnnnot  attempt  to  tra«* 
the  dovoloiimfiit  of  the  art  of  Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Dona- 
lelio  (died  1430),  l^imrdo  da  Viuei  (diod  1519),  Michel- 
angelo (147M564),  and  Raphael  (died  ir>30).  Of  the  sci- 
entific speculntion  of  Leouardu  we  have  ulrcady  had  ooeasion 
to  apeak. 


§8 

In  1453,  a»  we  have  related,  CVmatantinople  fell.  Through- 
out the  Doxt  «-ntury  the  Turkish  prOHMurc  upt^'ii  Kurultc  was 
lM>avy  and  continuous.  The  boundary  line  between  Mongol 
and  Ar^an,  which  had  lain  sonicwhero  cast  of  the  Pamirs  in 
Iho  days  of  Pericles,  had  receded  now  to  Hungary.  Constanti- 
nople had  long  been  a  more  island  of  Cbristiauit  iu  a  Turk> 
j^^cd  Balkuu  peuiiiHtita.  Its  fall  did  mucli  to  interrupt  the 
^de  with  the  Kast. 

,.Of  the  two  rival  cities  of  the  Medilcrrimcan,  Venice  was 
((enerally  on  much  better  tcmw  with  the  Turks  than  Genoa. 
Everv  intcllipcnt  Genoese  eailor  fretted  at  tiie  trading  monopoly 
of  Veuic*.  and  tried  to  invent  some  way  of  getting  through  it 
or  round  it.  And  there  weru  now  now  peuplus  taking  to  the  ma 
trade,  and  diftpoAcd  to  look  for  new  ways  to  the  old  markets  be- 
cause the  ancient  routes  were  closet)  to  them.  The  Portugiic«c, 
for  i^xamplc,  were  developing  an  Atlantic  cuustitifr  trade.  The 
Atlantie  wait  waking  up  again  after  a  vhhI  period  of  nugWt 
that  dutod  from  the  Konian  murder  of  Curlhagv.  It  is  rather 
a  dolicalo  matter  to  decide  whetlier  the  western  Kuropeon  wa^ 
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^ptmhiof;  out  into  tho  Atlantic  or  whether  he  wus  heiup  pushed 
rout  into  it  liv  tlic  Turk,  whi)  lorded  it  in  the-  Mediti-rraneiiu  until 
itbe  Battle  of  Lcpuntn  (1571).  The  Venetian  nnd  Geuocso 
jsliips  wcrtt  ort^'Vpiiif;  round  to  Antwerp,  and  the  Kama  town 
[aeBincn  wore  coming'  aoutli  and  extending  their  range.  And 
I  there  werv  erinsidcroblo  dovi-topnu'iitH  of  scamaniihip  and  ship- 
I  building  in  progress.  The  Mediterranean  is  n  sea  for  ppiUcya 
Lind  eoasting.  But  upon  tJie  Atlantic  Ocoiin  and  the  Korth 
IBca  winds  are  more  prevalent,  se»s  run  higher,  the  shore  ii 
jcften  a  dangvr  rather  than  a  refuge.  The  high  (teas  called 
I  for  the  »iilin|:  »hip,  and  in  the  fourtm^'tith  and  fifteenth  centuries 
pt  appears  keeping  its  course  bj  the  compass  and  tho  starii. 
I  Bv  tho  thirteenth  century  tho  Uausa  merchants  were  already 
LMiling  regularly  from  Bergen  across  the  grey  oold  neas  to  the 
[Northmen  in  leelnud.  In  Iceland  men  knew  of  Greenland,  and 
I  adventurous  voyagers  had  long  ago  found  a  further  land  bo- 
[jond,  VinTand,  where  the  cliniate  was  pleasant  and  where  nien 
I  eould  settle  if  they  chose  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  reel  of 
human  kind.  This  V'inluiid  was  eitJier  Nova  Scotia  or,  what 
is  more  prohahle,  New  England. 

All  over  Europe  in  tho  fifteenth  century  merchants  and 
sailors  were  speculating  about  new  ways  to  the  Kast.  The  Por- 
tuguese, unaware  that  Pharaoh  Kecho  had  solved  tho  problem 
Luges  apo,  were  asking  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  go  round 
to  India,  by  tlio  coast  of  Africa.  Their  ships  followed  in  the 
course  that  Ilanno  took  to  Capo  Verde  (1446).  They  put 
out  to  sea  to  the  west  and  found  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  and 
tho  Aziirea.*  That  was  a  fairly  long  stride  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  1486  a  Portuguese,  Diaz,  reported  that  he  had  roundod 
the  south  of  Africa.  .  .  . 

A  certain  Genoese,  Christopher  C-olumbus,  began  to  tliink 
more  and  more  of  what  is  to  us  a  very  obvious  and  nntiirni  en- 
terprise, hut  which  strained  the  imagination  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  utmost,  a  voyage  due  west  across  the  Atlantic. 
At  that  time  nobody  knew  of  the  existence  of  America  as  ft., 
separate  continent  Columbus  knew  that  the  world  wat 
sphere,  hut  he  anderestl mated  its  sixe;  the  travels  of  Haroo' 
PtJo  had  given  him  an  cxnjzgerated  idea  of  the  extent  of  Asia, 

'In  lhp*«  nurltliDe  adrftntur^a  In  th«  «aitcni  Atlantic  and  the  we«t 
Atrirnn  eooit  the  Portajpicae  were  prCMdcd  in  tlia  tli!rt«entli,  fourtCCDth, 
■nil  call}  afi«cntli  niitunpa  by  Nonnsiis,  Catalonluu,  and  OtnofU. 
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and  ho  supposed  therefore  that  Japan,  with  iu  reputation  for 
a  pent  wealth  of  gold,  Is;  acroiis  the  Atlantic  in  about  the 
position  of  Mexico.  He  had  made  various  voyages  in  the  At- 
lantic; he  had  been  to  Iceland  und  i>erhaps  heard  of  Vitilaod, 
which  tnuat  have  greatly  egcoursged  these  ideas  of  hia,  and  this 
project  of  Bailing  into  the  sun»ot  became  the  ruling  purpose 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  penniless  man,  some  ecrounts  say  he  was 
a  bankrupt,  and  hia  only  way  of  Hocurinp;  a  abip  was  to  pet 
e«meone  to  entrust  him  with  a  comniaiitl.  He  went  tirst  to 
King  John  II  of  Portugal,  who  listened  to  him,  made  difficnl- 
ties,  and  then  arranged  for  an  expedition  to  staK  without  his 
knowledge,  a  purely  Portuguese  expedition.  This  highly  dip- 
lomatic attempt  to  steal  a  march  on  an  original  man  failed,  as  it 
deserved  to  fait;  the  crew  became  mutinous,  the  captain  loat 
;  heart  and  returned  (1483).  Columbus  then  went  to  the  Court 
of  Spain. 

At  first  he  could  get  no  ehip  and  no  powers.  Spain  was 
ae^«niling  Orunnda,  the  Inst  foolhnld  of  the  Moslems  in  western 
Europe.  Most  of  Spain  had  been  recovered  by  the  Chrialiaos 
between  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  eentury;  then  bad  come 
a  panne;  and  now  all  Spain,  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Anigon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  settmg  itself  to 
the  cumpletiim  of  the  Christian  conque!>t.  Despairing  of  Span- 
ish help,  Columbus  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  Henry 
VII  of  England,  but  the  adventure  did  not  uttract  that  canny 
jaonareh.  Finally  in  1492  Granada  fell,  and  then,  helped  by 
some  merchants  of  the  town  of  Palos,  Columbus  got  his  ships, 
three  ships,  of  which  only  one,  the  Sanla  Maria,  of  100  tons 
burthen,  was  decked.  The  two  other  were  c^>ea  boats  of  half 
that  tonnage. 

The  little  expedition — it  numbered  altogether  eighty-eight 
men ! — wont  south  to  the  Canaries,  and  then  stuod  out  across 
the  unknown  Mas,  in  bcantifnl  weather  and  with  a  helpful  wind. 

The  atory  of  that  momentous  voyace  of  two  months  and  nine 
days  must  be  read  in  detail  to  be  appreciated.  The  crew  was 
full  of  doubts  and  fears;  they  might,  they  feared,  sail  on  for 
over.  They  were  comforted  by  seeing  some  birds,  and  later  on 
by  finding  a  pole  worked  with  toots,  and  a  branch  with  strange 
berries.  At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  October  Ilth,  1492, 
Columbus  Mw  a  light  ahead :  the  next  morning  land  was  sighted, 
and,  while  the  day  was  still  youtig,  Columbus  landed  on  tbo 
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■horea  of  the  new  world,  richly  apporellcd  and  bearing  the  royal , 
bamierof  Simiii.  .  .  . 

Early  in  1403  Columbia  returneJ  to  Europe.  He  brought 
gold,  cotton,  struiigt'  Iwasts  iind  birdi),  and  two  wild-«yed  puinled 
Indiana  to  be  baptized.  He  had  not  found  Japan,  it  wns 
t1ioii|;ht,  but  India.  The  islands  bo  bad  found  wctoouIIinI  there- 
fore the  Weat  Indies.  The  Bane  yenr  be  Bailed  a^ain  with  a 
groat  oxpodition  of  serenleen  abips  and  fifteen  tbouKund  men, 
with  tiie  express  permission  of  the  Pope  to  take  posseaaion  of 
these  new  lands  for  the  Spauiali  crown.  .  .  . 

Wo  caiiiiot  tell  of  his  cxjxTicnces  as  Governor  of  this  Spnninli 
colony,  nor  how  be  vas  superseded  and  put  in  chains.  In  a 
little  while  a  swann  of  Spanish  adventurers  were  exploring  the 
new  lands.  But  it  is  interestinfc  to  note  tlrnt  Coltimhiia  died 
ignorant  of  the  fact  thut  ho  had  discovered  a  new  cuntinont. 
He  believed  to  the  day  of  hia  death  that  he  bad  sailed  round 
tbc  world  to  Asia. 

The  news  of  his  discoveries  caused  a  great  excitement  tbrougb- 
o«t  western  Europe,  It  spurred  the  Portuguese  to  fresb  at- 
tempts to  reach  India  by  the  8outh  Africnn  route.  In  1407, 
Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  froin  Lisbon  to  Zanzibar,  and  tbence, 
with  an  Arab  pilot,  be  struck  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cali< 
cut  in  India.  In  1515  there  were  Portuguese  ships  in  Java 
and  the  Moluccas,  In  1.110  n  Portuguese  sailor.  Magpllan,  in 
the  employment  of  the  Sptiuisb  King,  coasted  to  the  south  of 
South  America,  pushed  through  tbc  dark  and  forbidding  "Strait 
of  Magellan,"  and  so  came  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had 
already  been  sighted  by  Spanish  explorers  who  bud  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama, 

ila^'llun's  expedition  continued  across  the  Pacific  Oooan 
westward.  This  was  a  far  more  heroic  voyage  than  that  of 
Columbus;  for  eight  anii  ninely  daija  Magellan  sailed  unflincb* 
ingly  over  that  vast,  empty  ocesn,  sighting  nothing;  but  two 
little  desert  islands,  'i'he  crews  were  rotten  with  scurvy;  there 
was  little  water  and  that  bad.  and  putrid  biscuit  to  eat.  Rata 
were  bunted  eagerly;  cowhide  was  gnawed  and  sawdust  de- 
voured to  stay  the  paug.4  of  hnnser.  In  this  .-ttstc  the  expedi- 
tion reached  the  Liidrone;.  They  diacnvered  the  Philippines, 
and  here  Magellan  was  killed  in  u  tight  with  the  natives.  Sev- 
eral other  captains  were  murdered.  Five  ships  had  started  with 
iMiigellao  in  August  1510  and  two  hundre<l  and  eighty  men; 
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full  of  the  blind  bigotry  of  a  n-cfiit  rt-ligious  war.  They  nude 
few  iiitelligeJit  obscn'alions  of  ihr  native  iiicthodB  and  idc«s  of 
tbeso  primordial  people.  They  slaughtered  them,  tbey  tsibbed 
them,  they  cnslavi'd  tbein,  and  bftplizcd  thoui;  but  they  made 
small  Dole  of  the  ciistonia  and  motives  that  changed  niid  van- 
ished under  their  assault.  They  were  as  destrii<-*tivG  and  r«k- 
lesii  as  the  Ijritish  in  Tasumnin,  who  shot  the  Inst  Palti'olithic 
men  at  eight,  and  put  out  poisoned  meat  for  them  to  find. 

Great  areas  of  tbo  American  interior  were  prairio  land, 
whose  nomadic  tribea  subsieiled  upon  vti»t  herds  of  the  now  prac- 
tically extinct  bi«)n.  In  their  manner  of  life,  in  their  painted 
garments  and  their  free  uso  of  paint,  in  their  general  phy.'tlcal 
characters,  these  prairie  Indians  showed  remarkable  rosem- 
hlatiees  to  the  Later  Pnla<olithic  men  of  tlie  Sotutrinu  age  in 
Europe.  But  they  had  no  horses.  They  .leem  to  have  made  no 
very  great  adviinec  from  that  primordial  stiitw,  which  wa*  prob- 
ably the  state  in  which  their  ance-itors  had  reached  America. 
They  had,  howwor,  a  knowledge  of  metals,  and  mo«t  notably 
a  free  use  of  native  copper,  but  no  knowledge  of  iron.  A*  the 
Spaniards  penetrated  into  the  continent,  they  found  and  they 
attacked,  plundered,  and  destroyed  two  separate  civilized  sys- 
tems thai  had  developed  in  America,  perhaps  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  civilized  systems  of  tljo  old  world.  One  of  them 
WB8  the  Aztec  civilization  of  Mexiou;  the  other,  that  of  Peru. 
They  had  probably  arisen  out  of  tJie  heliolithic  aub-civilization 
that  had  drifted  in  canoes  across  the  Pacific,  ielttnd  by  island, 
step  by  step,  age  after  age,  from  its  rejpon  of  origin  round  and 
about  the  lledilcrrancan.  We  hrvo  already  noted  one  or 
two  points  of  interest  in  these  unique  develojiiacnts.  Along 
their  own  lines  these  civilized  peoples  of  America  had  reached 
to  a  state  of  affairs  roughly  parallel  with  the  culture  of  pre- 
dyiiattie  Egv'pt  or  the  ejirly  Sumerian  cities.  Before  the  Az- 
tec* and  the  Peruvians  thei-e  had  been  still  tarlier  civilized 
beginnings  which  had  either  been  destroyed  by  their  successors, 
or  which  had  failed  and  relapsed  of  their  own  accord. 

The  Aiitecs  seem  to  have  been  a  conquering,  less  civilised 
people,  dominating  a  more  civilized  community,  as  the  Aryans 
dominated  Greece  and  North  India.  Their  religion  was  a 
primitive,  complex,  and  cruel  system,  in  which  human  sacrifices 
and  ceremonial  eaimihatism  played  n  large  part.  Tlicir  minds 
wero  haunted  by  the  idea  of  sin  and  the  need^  for  bloody 
propiliationa. 
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Tho  Aztec  civiliKation  was  destrovftd  bv  iin  cxjM-dition  under 
Cortoz.  He  liatt  eleven  shipB,  four  htiiidreil  Europeans,  iwo 
hundred  Indians,  sixteen  horses,  iind  fuurtccu  pinn.  But  in 
V'ucRt«n  he  picked  up  it  stray  Spauinrd  who  had  been  a  captive 
with  the  ludiana  for  snme  ,vears,  aod  who  had  more  or  lesa 
leiirnt  various  Indian  Inn^iigcs,  and  kitvw  that  the  Aetcc  rule 
was  deeply  resented  by  many  of  its  subjects.  It  was  in  alliance 
with  these  that  Cortes',  advanced  over  the  mountains  into  tho 
valley  of  Mi'xico  (1519).  How  he  cnlrrtd  Mexico,  how  its 
monarch,  Montezuma,  was  killed  by  his  own  people  for  favour- 
ing the  Spaniards,  how  Cortez  was  besi^-d  in  Mexico,  and 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  guns  and  horses,  and  how  after  a 
terrible  letreat  to  the  coast  he  was  able  to  return  and  subju' 
gate  tho  whole  land,  is  a  romantic  and  picturesque  story  which 
we  cannot  cvrn  attempt  to  tell  here.  Tho  p^ipulution  of  Meiico 
to  this  day  is  largely  of  native  blood,  hut  Spanish  has  replaced 
tho  Dative  languages,  and  such  culture  as  exists  is  Catholic  and 
Spanish. 

The  still  more  curious  Peruvian  state  fell  a  victim  to  another 
advonturer,  Pizarro.  He  sailed  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1530,  with  an  expedition  of  a  hundred  and  stxty-eigkt 
Spaniards.  Like  Cortex  in  Mexico,  he  availed  himself  of  tho 
native  dissensions  to  secure  possession  of  the  doomed  .state. 
Like  Cortez,  too,  who  had  made  a  captive  and  tool  of  Monte- 
zuma, ho  seized  tho  Inca  of  Peru  by  treachery,  and  attempted 
to  rule  in  bia  name.  Here  again  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
tangle  of  subsequent  e\-cnts,  tbo  ill-planned  insurrections  of 
the  natives,  the  arrival  of  Spanish  reinforcements  fnim  Mexico, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  state  to  a  Spanish  province.  Nor  can 
wc  tell  much  more  of  the  swift  sproiid  of  Spanish  adventurers 
over  the  rest  of  America,  outside  the  Portuguese  roaervation 
of  Braxil.  To  ho^tin  with,  each  story  is  nearly  iitways  a  .«ory 
of  adventurers  and  of  cruelty  and  loot.  The  Spaniards  ill- 
treated  the  nativi'ii,  tbi>y  (juarrellcd  among  themselves,  tho  law 
and  order  of  Spain  were  months  and  years  away  from  them; 
it  was  only  very  slowly  that  tho  phase  of  violence  and  eunquoirt 
passed  into  ii  phase  of  guvernment  and  eettlemeut.  TJut  long 
before  lliere  was  much  order  in  America,  a  steady  stream  of 
gold  and  silver  bef;an  to  flow  across  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Spanish 
government  and  people. 

AftiT  the  Uni  viulcnt  treasure  hunt  came  plantation  and  the 
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working  of  initieK.  With  that  nrwc  tho  eurltcst  Ial>our  difficultjr 
in  the  new  world.  At  tirst  llio  Inilians  were  enslaved  with 
mtieh  brutality  aiul  iiijii^li«*v;  but  to  tlic  honour  of  ibi^SpaniurdB 
this  did  not  gc  uneriticized.     The  natives  found  i-hnrnpion!*,  end 


-      MOO     - 


very  valimit  vhampious,  lu  the  Duminimii  Order  itud  in  n 
.tociilar  priest.  Las  Caitai),  who  wa8  lor  a  time  a  plaDUn*  and 
sliTe-owiier  in  Cuba  until  his  conacienw  tmoto  him.  An  ini- 
porlalion  of  npftro  slavcit  fnmi  Wfiai  Africa  nlitn  began  (inito 
oiirly  ill  the  sixt^-onth  rcntury.  After  Honip  retrof^enition. 
Moiii-o,  Hraitil.  nml  Spaniii'h  South  Amcriwi  began  to  develop 
into  grmi  slavo-holdin^,  wealth- producing  lands.  .  .  . 
I  Wo  cannot  t«II  here,  as  we  would  like  to  do,  of  the  fine  oivi- 
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lixing  work  done  id  Suiith  vVmerica,  aud  more  CM{x.-ciAlly  aiiiuiig 
th«  Diitivea,  l)_v  liie  I'miiciiicaiis.  utid  proocutly  by  th«  Jesuits, 
who  canio  into  Atiieriea  in  the  Inltcr  Imlf  of  tbo  aixUit-nth  cen* 
tury  {after  154^).  .  ■  • 

So  it  v»^  tlmC  Kpuiu  rose  to  a  tvmporaiy  power  and  promi- 
nence in  the  world'8  afTnirs.  It  was  a  very  suddoo  and  very 
iminorablo  ri»c.  From  the  clovontb  centnry  thia  infertile  and 
onrnignted  peninsula  liad  been  divided  Uf^inM  itM^lf.  its  Cbri*- 
tian  popiiliiiion  had  siititained  a  perpetual  cnnDiet  with  (ho 
Wooru;  then  by  what  tiociiis  like  an  accident  it  achieved  unity 
just  in  time  to  reap  tho  first  harveat  of  beticfit  from  the  discov- 
wy  of  America.  Before  that  time  Spain  had  always  heen  a 
poor  country ;  it  i«  n  poor  country  tinlay,  almoat  its  only  wealth 
Ilea  in  its  minoa.  For  «  century,  however,  thrnngh  ita  raonop- 
olv  of  ttio  gold  and  silver  of  America,  it  dominates)  the  world. 
The  east  and  centre  of  Knrope  were  still  overshadowed  by  the 
Turk  and  Monpol ;  the  discovery  of  Americn  was  itself  a  oon«o- , 
quenoeof  tlio  Turkish  conqucstn;  very  lar^ly  (liroiijrh  the  Mon-' 
golian  inventions  of  compass  and  paper,  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  travel  in  Asia  and  of  the  growing  kmiwlodgo  of  eastern 
Asiatic  wealth  and  ciritization,  came  this  asttmisbing  blazing  up 
of  the  mental,  physical,  and  social  encrKics  of  the  "Atlantic, 
fringe-"  For  closo  in  tho  wake  of  I'urtugal  mid  Spain  came' 
France  and  England,  and  presently  Holland,  each  in  its  tnm 
takiug  up  tho  rolo  of  expansion  and  «Mnpiro  ovorsons.  The  cen- 
tre of  interest  for  European  history  which  once  lay  in  the  Levant 
shifts  now  from  the  Alps  and  tlie  Mixlitcminenn  Sea  to  th*' 
Atlantic.  For  some  centuries  the  Turkii^h  Empire  and  Central 
Asia  and  China  are  relalivcly  neglected  by  the  limelight  of  the 
F.unipenn  historian.  Nevertheless,  these  central  regions  of  the 
world  remain  central,  and  tlieir  welfare  and  participation  is 
necessary  to  the  permanent  peace  of  mankind. 


§9 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  political  eome(]nencM  of  this 
vast  release  and  expansion  of  European  idoss  in  llic  fourt«onth 
and  fift<n-iith  centuries  with  the  new  development  of  science, 
the  exploration  of  the  world,  the  great  dissemination  of  knowl-  : 
edge  through  paper  and  printing,  and  the  spread  of  a  new  crav- 
ing for  freedom  and  equality.    How  waa  it  slTecting  the  men* 
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lahty  of  the  courts  und  kinps  that  dircctod  (he  formnl  ttfTnira 
of  niaukiitd  f  Wo  huve  itlruiulv  shown  how  the  hold  of  the 
Catholic  church  upon  the  consciences  of  itieu  was  weakening  at 
this  time.  Only  the  Spaniards,  fresh  from  a  long  and  finally 
sueccHHful  religious  wnr  agiiinst  titlEim,  had  »ny  great  unthusiaitui 
left  for  the  chiireh.  The  Turkish  con()iie«>t8  ntid  the  expansion 
of  the  known  world  rohbed  the  Koman  Empire  of  its  foi-mer 
prrstigc  of  univcranlity.  The  old  mental  and  moral  fmmowork 
of  Europe  was  hreaking  up.  What  was  hnppeninjr  tx>  the  dukeit, 
princes,  and  kind's  of  the  old  dispensation  during  this  age  of 
diangcf 

In  England,  as  we  shall  tell  later,  ver>'  subtle  and  interesting 
tendencies  were  leading  towards  a  new  method  in  government, 
the  method  of  parliament,  that  wa«  U)  spread  later  on  over 
nearly  all  th«  world.  But  of  these  tendencies  the  world  at  largo 
was  as  yet  praelieally  tuK-onscioiis  in  the  loixtcentk  century.       fl 

Few  monorchs  have  left  ua  intimate  diaries;  to  be  a  monftix-h  ™ 
and  to  bo  frank  are  incompatible  feats;  monarchy  Is  itwlf 
iKvpsstirily  a  pose.  The  historinn  is  obliged  to  spwiilate  about 
the  wntents  of  the  head  that  wrars  a  crown  aa  heat  he  can.  No 
doubt  regal  psycholo^  has  varied  with  the  ages.  Wo  have^ 
however,  the  writings  of  a  very  able  man  of  this  period  who  sot 
himself  to  study  and  expound  the  arts  of  kingcraft  aa  they 
were  uiideratood  in  the  later  fifteenth  century.  This  was  tho 
celebrated  Florentine,  Niccolo  MachiaveiU  (I4C9-l.'>27).  He 
was  of  good  birth  and  roasouablo  fortune,  and  he  had  entorod  th« 
public  employment  of  tho  republic  by  the  time  lie  was  twenty- 
five.  For  eighteen  years  ho  was  in  tho  Florentine  diplomatic 
service;  ho  was  engaged  upon  a  number  of  einhnssicft.  and  in 
150.0  he  was  sent  to  France  to  deal  with  the  French  king. 
From  1502  to  1512  be  was  the  right-hand  man  of  the  gonfnlonier 
(the  life  president)  of  Florence,  Sodorini.  3lDchiavelli  ro" 
organized  tho  Florentine  army,  wrote  spewhi*  for  iho  gon- 
falonier, was  indeed  the  ruling  intelligence  in  Florcntino 
affairs.  When  Soderini,  who  had  leiint  upon  tlio  I'Vcnch, 
was  orerthrown  by  the  Medici  family  whom  tho  Spanish  sup- 
ported. Machiarelli,  though  he  tried  to  transfer  his  services  to 
the  victor*,  was  tortured  on  tho  rack  und  expelled.  He  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  villa  near  San  Oasciano,  twelve  miles  or 
BO  from  Florence,  and  there  entertained  himself  partly  by 
collecting  and  writing  salacious  stories  to  a  friend  in  Itomev 
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«n<)  partly  bv  writing  bouki)  about  Italian  poHticfl  in  wliich  he 
could  no  lunj^-r  pitty  a  purt.  Just  as  wo  owo  Uurco  I'olo'i 
book  of  travels  to  his  impriwnmeDr,  so  we  owe  Much ia villi's 
Prince,  hi»  Florentine  Uistort/,  aud  The  AH  of  War  to  hia 
downfall  and  the  boredom  of  Sua  C»8ciu»o. 

Tbt>  enduring  value  of  tiese  books  lies  in  the  clear  idea  tlipy 
givft  U8  of  tlie  qnnlity  «ud  limitfltiona  of  tbu  ruling  minds  of  this 
ago.  Their  atmosphere  was  his  atmosphere.  If  he  brought  an 
cxo«ptionally  kot-n  intelligence  to  tbcir  buaineea,  that  merely 
throws  it  into  a  brighter  liglit. 

His  susceptible  mind  had  been  preatiy  impressed  by  the  cnn- 
ning,  cnielty,  audacity,  nnd  ambition  of  Ciesar  fiorgia,  the 
Duke  of  ValentiDo,  in  whose  camp  he  bad  spent  aome  months 
Rs  an  envoy.  In  his  Prince  he  idcalixed  this  daKzliug  person. 
Cwsar  Borpia  (14Vft-1507),  tlie  reader  must  understand,  was 
the  son  of  I'ofw  Alexamler  VI,  Hodrigo  Rorf-in  (14l)2-ir>03). 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  Pope  having 
a  son,  but  this,  wo  must  remember,  was  a  pre'rcformation  Popo. 
The  Papacy  at  thi^  timn  was  in  a  mood  of  moral  relaxation,  and 
though  Alexander  was,  as  a  priest,  pledged  to  live  unmsirried, 
this  did  not  hinder  him  from  living  openly  with  a  sort  of 
unmarried  wife,  and  devotinfj  the  resources  of  Christendom  to 
the  advancement  of  his  family-  Ca'Uir  was  a  youth  of  spirit 
©vpn  for  tlio  times  in  which  lie  lived;  lie  bad  early  caused  hia 
elder  brother  to  bo  niurdercd,  and  also  the  husband  of  his  sister, 
l,ucre?.ia.  Ho  hail  indeed  Iwtrnyt-d  and  murdered  a  number  of 
people.  With  his  father's  assistance  he  had  become  duke  of  n 
wide  area  of  Centml  Italy  when  Muchinvclli  visited  him.  He 
bad  shown  little  or  no  military  ability,  but  considerable  dex- 
'terity  and  administrntivc  power.     His  niagniticiwce  was  of  the 

I  meet  temporary  sort.    When  presently  his  father  died,  it  col- 

lapsed like  a  pricked  bladder.  Its  unsoundness  was  not  evident 
to  Machiavelli.     Our  chief  interest  in  Ca^ar  Borgia  is  that  he 

L  Teali/ed  Machiavelli's  highest  ideals  of  a  superb  and  successful 

: 

■■' 

L 


pnnco. 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  that  Machiavetli  had  wide 
and  noble  intentions  behind  his  political  writings,  but  all  such 
attempts  to  ennoble  him  will  leave  the  sceptical  reader,  who  in- 
sists OR  readinjr  the  lines  instead  of  reading  imaginary  things 
between  the  lines  of  Machiavelli's  work,  cold  towards  him.  This 
man  manifestly  hud  no  belief  in  any  righteousness  at  all,  no 
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belief  in  a  God  ruling  over  the  worltl  or  in  u  Qod  in  tD«a^ 
boftrU,  no  uiidentttitidinf;  uf  the  puwvr  of  couacienco  in  men. 
Not  for  biin  were  Ctopian  visions  of  wnrlil-wido  human  order, 
or  attompts  lo  realize  tlie  Citi/  of  God.  Such  things  lie  did  not 
want.  It  aeemed  to  him  that  to  get  power,  to  fp-utify  ono't) 
desirea  and  sensibilities  uud  hates,  to  swagger  triumpbiintly  in 
iho  world,  must  be  the  erown  of  human  desire.  Only  a  prince 
could  fully  realize  xticb  a  life.  Some  sttreak  of  timidity  wJ 
his  tanti:  o(  the  puoniOHs  of  hiii  pcriioiial  claima  had  e^'identtyV 
iiinde  him  abandon  audi  dreams  for  bimwlf;  but  at  least  he 
might  hope  to  serve  a  prineo,  to  live  close  to  the  glory,  to  ahare 
the  plunder  and  tbc  lust  and  the  gratilied  malice,  lie  might 
oven  make  bimsplf  indispensable!  lie  net  bimBelf,  therefore,  to 
become  an  "expert"  in  priucc-cruft.  Ho  asaisled  Soderiui  to 
ftil.  When  he  was  racked  and  rejected  by  the  Medicis,  nnd 
had  no  further  hopes  of  beioff  even  a  aucocssfnl  court  parasite, 
he  wrote  thcHO  liRiidbooks  of  euituiii):;  to  sliow  what  a  clever 
sei^ant  some  prince  had  lo9t.  Ilia  ruling  thought,  his  great 
contribution  to  political  literature,  was  that  the  moral  oUi^^_ 
tiona  upon  ordinary  men  cannot  bind  princes.  .,    ,  ;^H 

There  its  a  dispoaition  to  ascribe  the  virtue  of  putriotinn  t^^ 
Maehiavelli  because  he  suggeeted  that  Italy,  which  was  weak 
and  divided — she  had  been  invaded  by  tJie  Turks  and  saved 
from  conquoet  only  by  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Muliammad,  and 
she  was  being  fought  over  by  the  French  and  Spanish  as  thongh 
she  was  something  inanimate — mi^t  be  united  and  »tn>ng;  but 
he  saw  in  Ibat  po^ibility  nnly  »  great  opportunity  for  a  prince. 
And  he  ndroeatcd  a  national  army  only  becaUBc  be  saw  the 
Italian  method  of  carrying  on  war  by  hiring  bands  of  foreign 
mercenaries  was  a  bopeleaa  one.  At  any  time  aueh  troops  might 
go  over  to  a  better  pitymasler  or  df'cide  to  plunder  the  state 
tbey  protected.  lie  had  Iii'eii  deeply  impres-sed  by  the  victories 
of  the  Swiss  over  the  Milanese,  hut  he  never  fathomed  the 
mxnt  of  the  free  spirit  that  made  those  victories  uossible.  The 
Florentine  militia  be  created  was  a  complete  failure.  Ho  wag 
a  man  bom  blind  to  the  <]ualitioH  thai  make  put)plc«  free  and 
nations  great. 

Yet  this  morally  blind  man  wan  living  in  a  little  world  of 
morally  blind  men.     It  is  dear  that  his  stytn  of  thought  waa 
the  style  of  thought  of  ihe  court  of  hi»  timo.    Ilehind  the  prioce^ 
of  the  now  statoA  that  had  grown  up  out  of  the  wrecka^     ' 
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the  empire  and  the  failure  of  the  Church,  there  vere  everv- 
whore  diaucelWa  and  secretKrics  ant]  tru8t«(l  ministi-rs  of  tho 
Machiavellian  type.  Cromwell,  for  iostanoe,  tlie  minister  of 
ITenry  VWJ  of  Kii)iliiiid  aftor  his  hri-nch  with  Rome,  refpirded 
Mncliiavt^lli's  Prinze  as  the  (]uinteeseiice  of  polirical  wiulom. 


SWjTZIIUJiND.iiumng:  pruuripal  'Rxsfc^mdJimties-' 


When  the  princes  wore  themselvps  giifficiently  clover  (hey,  too, 
were  Alaehiavollian.  They  were  scheming  to  outdo  one  an- 
other, to  roh  weaker  «>ntemporarie»,  to  destroy  rivaU.  eo  that 
they  might  for  a  brief  interval  swapper.  They  had  little  or 
no  vision  of  any  scheme  of  human  ileBliuica  greater  thau  this 
game  they  played  agaioat  one  another. 


§  to 

It  is  iDterefltinp  to  note  that  this  Swiss  inf«ntry  which  had 
so  impreaeed  Murhiavelli  wn«  uo  part  of  Iho  princely  system 
of  Ennipe.  At  the  very  centre  of  ttio  Enropcaii  «vKtcm  tlicre 
bad  arisen  a  little  confederation  of  free  statcts  the  Swiss  Coo- 
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federation,  which  afu-r  some  pcnturios  o£  nominal  adhesion  to 
the  Holv  KouiHii  Kitipin-,  Leoaino  frankly  ropul>lic-iiu  iu  HUi). 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  peasant  farmers  of  three 
val)<r_v8  ruiiud  ahuut  the  L&ke  of  l.ucoruo  took  it  iiito  tlivir 
heads  that  tJiey  would  dispense  with  an  overlord  and  maiia^ 
their  own  afTuirs  in  thoir  own  fashiuu.  Their  chief  trouhlo 
cumc  from  the  cliiiro»  nf  a  noble  family  of  the  Aar  Talley,  the 
Hflhsburg  family.  In  1245  the  men  of  Schwyz  burnt  the  caatlo 
of  New  Hubsburf;  wliich  had  been  wt  up  near  Lucerne  to  ove^H 
awe  them ;  ite  ruins  arc  still  to  be  seen  there.  ^M 

This  Hdbi^bnrfr  family  was  a  growing  and  scquisitire  one; 
it  had  lands  and  possessions  throughout  Germany ;  and  in  12TS, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Hoheniitaufcn  bouse,  Itudolf  of 
IIab«burg  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  u  distinction  tlmt 
became  at  last  practically  hereditary'  iu  his  family.  Xone  the 
less,  the  men  of  L'ri,  Schwyz,  and  Untcmnldcu  did  not  meal 
to  be  ruled  by  any  IlabsbuTig;  tliey  formed  an  Everlastit 
League  in  l2dl,  and  they  held  dieir  own  among  the  mouutaii 
from  that  time  onward  to  this  day,  fir^t  as  free  members 
the  empire  and  then  as  an  absolutely  indppendent  confedera- 
tion. Of  the  heroic  legend  of  William  Tell  wo  huvo  no  BpiKT" 
to  tell  here,  nor  have  wo  room  in  which  to  trace  the  gradti 
extension  of  the  confederation  to  its  present  boundari 
Uomnnsh.  Italiftn,  and  Froiicli  »[M.>!iking  valleys  were  prcMD' 
added  to  this  valiant  little  repiiblicnn  group.  The  red 
flap  of  Geneva  haa  become  the  symbol  of  international  humanity 
in  the  midst  of  warfare.  The  bright  and  thriviufc  cities  of 
Switzerland  have  been  a  refuge  for  free  men  from  a  score  of 
tyrannies. 


the 

i 


§   Ha 


J 


M<wt  of  the  figures  that  stand  out  in  history,  do  so  throu|i1i 
«onie  exceptional  personal  (iiiaiity,  good  or  bad.  that  makea 
them  more  significant  than  their  fellows.  But  there  was  born 
at  Ghent  iu  Ifelfiuiin  in  ITiflQ  a  man  of  commonplace  abilities 
and  melancboty  lempprament,  the  son  of  a  mentally  defoetivo 
mother  who  had  been  married  for  reasons  of  state,  who  was, 
thnMigh  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  become  the  focus  of  the  neenmii- 
lating  stresses  of  Kurnpe.  Tlie  historian  must  give  htm  a  quite 
unmt-rited  and  accidental  prominence  side  by-aide  witli  suck 
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marked  hidividualitiM  as  Alexiiiidcr  and  CharleniBgne  and 
Frederick  II.  This  was  tho  Emperor  Cbarlcs  V.  For  a  time 
he  bnd  nn  air  of  being  tho  greatest  monarch  in  Kiirnpc  since 
Chnrlcinagne.  Tloth  be  and  his  illusory  groatiicss  wore  the 
results  of  the  matrimonial  statecraft  of  hi»  grandfather,  the 
JDmpcror  Maxiniiliuu  I  (born  l'I5A,  died  1519), 

Some  farailiofl  have  fought,  otlicrs  biivo  intrif^cd  tlieir  wny 
to  world  power;  the  liabsburg  married  Ihcir  waj.  Maximilian 
bcgau  Ilia  career  with  the  inheritance  of  the  llabsburgs,  Aue- 
;tria,  Styria,  part  of  Alsace  and  other  diatricts;  he  married — 
tho  lady's  name  scarcely  matters  to  us — tlio  Ncthcrb)id»  and 
, Burgundy.  Moat  of  Burgundy  slipped  from  him  after  his  first 
jwife's  death,  but  the  Netherlands  ho  held.  Then  he  tried  un- 
Buccessfully  to  marry  Brittany,  lie  becjime  Emperor  in  sue 
ccBsioQ  to  hia  father,  Frederick  III,  in  1493,  and  married  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Finally  he  married  his  son  to  the  weak- 
minded  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Columbus,  who  not  only  reigned  over  a  freshly 
united  Spain,  and  over  Sardinia  and  the  kingdom  of  tho  two 
Sicilieei,  but  by  virtuue  of  the  papal  gifts  to  Castile,  over 
all  America  west  of  Brazil.  So  it  was  that  Charles,  his  grand- 
son, inherited  most  of  the  Aineriran  continent  and  between  a 
third  and  a  half  of  what  the  Turks  bnd  left  of  Europe.  Tho 
father  of  Charles  died  in  LWO,  and  Maximilian  did  his  boat 
to  secure  his  grandson's  election  to  tb«  imperial  throne. 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  Netherlands  in  1508;  he  became 
practically  king  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  his  mother  being 
Imbecile,  when  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  died  in  1516;  and 
his  grandfather  Maximilian  dying  in  1519,  he  was  in  1520 
elected  Emperor  at  the  still  comp^ratirety  tender  age  of 
twenty. 

Hia  election  aa  Fmperor  was  opposed  by  the  young  and  bril- 
liant French  King,  Francis  I,  who  had  svicccedcd  to  tho  French 
throne  in  1515  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  candidature  of 
.Francis  waa  aiipportod  by  Leo  X  (1513),  who  alao  requires 
[from  us  tho  epithet  brilliant.  It  was  indeed  an  age  of  brilliant 
moniireh.^  It  was  the  ago  of  nHl>er  in  India  (l.''2fi-1530) 
and  Suleiman  in  Turkey  (1520).  Both  Leo  and  Francis 
dreaded  the  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  as  the  election  of  Charles  threatened.  The  only  other 
monarch  who  seemed  to  matter  in  Europe  waa  Ilenry  VIII, 
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wlio  linil  bei^unie  Kiiig  of  England  in  ISUl)  at  Ibe  age  ol 
ciglitvuii.  1\k  a\m  ulTered  hiutsdf  ii«  u  cnudidalc  for  tlic  vmpirii, 
and  tlio  iiniijtiuativo  Knglislt  reader  jaay  auuse  liiiuBcIf  hy 
working  out  the  pussiblu  cousequ^^'UouH  of  sucli  an  clocttuii- 
There  was  mticli  suiipo  for  dii)loiiiac.v  iu  tliis  triangle  of  kings. 
Charlea  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Germaur  visited  Kn^tlui'd 
and  secured  the  support  o£  licury  af^iiut  Francis  by  brihing 
his  minifller.  Cardinal  Wobe.r.  Henry  also  made  a  great  parado 
of  frieudsliip  with  Francia,  there  was  feasting,  tournaments, 
uid  HiR-h-likc  antii)iiat<-(t  gutlantrics  in  France,  in  it  courtly 
picnic  known  to  historians  aa  the  Field  of  tlie  Cloth  of  Gold 
(1520).  Knighthood  was 
becoming  a  pictiireaqiie  af- 
fectation in  the  sixteenth 
c  e  n  t  n  r  y.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  is  still  called 
"thp  last  of  the  kniglitft"  hy 
Gennan  historians. 

The  election  of  Charles 
was  secured,  it  is  to  be  nutod. 
by  a  vast  ntnoDnt  of  bribery. 
He  had  as  his  chief  sut>- 
porters  and  creditors  the 
groat  Oertnnn  bnainees 
house  of  the  Fupgcrs.  That 
large  treatment  of  money 
and  credit  which  wc  call 
finance,  which  hnii  gone  out 
of  European  political  life  with  the  collapse  of  the  Iloman 
Empire,  was  now  coming  back  to  power.  This  appearance 
(^  the  FuggcrM,  whose  house*  and  palaces  outsboue  tho«e  of 
the  emperors,  marks  the  upward  movciiicut  of  forces  that  had 
begun  two  or  three  centuries  earlier  in  Cahors  in  France  and 
in  Florence  and  other  Italian  towns.  Money,  public  debts, 
and  social  nnreet  and  discontent  re^^nter  ujwn  the  miniature 
stage  of  this  OuHiiif.  Charles  V  was  not  so  ranch  a  llabsburg 
us  a  Fuggcr  crapemr. 

For  a  time  this  fair,  not  very  intelligent-looking  yuung  man 
with  the  thick  upper  lip  and  lung,  clumsy  obin — features  which 
still  nfflict  his  descendants — was  largely  u  puppet  in  the  bauds 
of  his  ministers.    Able  scnants  after  the  order  of  MachiavelU 
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guided  him  at  fir»t  in  tiiv  urtii  uf  king^liip.    Thr-a  ia  a  slow  but 
efTectunI  way  lie  began  tu  auitert  himselt'.     He  wa»  tMufruut 
at  Uie  very  uutuct  uf  hia  reign  in  Geruiaujr  with  tbe  pcrplvxi 
dissensions  of  C'liristeiidntii.    Tho  revolt  sgnipst  tlio  ;>iipiil  n 
which  had  been  going  on  ain«>  tho  daya  nf  Husa  and  WycUtfe 
bad  been  rtrooiilly  cxiiit|>or8ted  by  a  new  niid  uiiusiiuliy  cynical 
Mlling  of  indulgences  to  riiiae  miiney  for  tlie  completion 
St.  Peter's  ut  lEonie.     A  monk  named  Luther,  who  had 
consecrated  as  n  prio*t,  who  bad  taken  to  reiiiling  the  Bible, 
who,  while  viiiiting  IC<iiiie  on  the  buBiness  of  his  order,  had  been 
much   shocked   by   the  levity  and   worldly   splendour   nf   the 
Papflcy,  had  come  forward  agnimt  these  papal  expedients  at 
Wittenberg  (151"),  otfcring  disputation  and  propounding  cer- 
tiiin  theses.    An  iniportiint  controversy  ensued.    At  first  Luther 
carried  on  this  conlrnversy  in  Latin,  but  presently  took  to  Gor- 
man, and  spe«di1y  had  the  people  in  a  ferment.    Charlen  foand 
thia  diiipnte  raging  when  be  came  from  Spain  to  Qormsny.  fi^m 
summoned  an  asHoniMy  ur  "diet"  of  the  empire  at  Worms  0^| 
the  Rhine.     To  tbis).  Luthei-,  who  had  been  asked  to  recant  bis 
views  by  Pope  Leo  X,  and  who  had  refused  to  do  so,  was  ai 
moncd-    He  came,  and,  entirely  in  the  ipirtt  of  Hnsa,  refua 
to  recant  unless  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  by  logical  argi? 
mcnt  or  the  authority  of  Scripture.     But  his  protectors  among 
the  princes  were  too  powerful  for  htm  to  suffer  tlie  fate  of  JobuJ 
Hum.  W 

Ilcro  was  a  perplexing  situation  for  the  young  Kmperor. 
There  is  reason  to  supfxise  that  ho  was  inclincsj  at  first  to  sup- 
port Luther  against  the  Foiic.  Leo  X  hiul  opposotl  the  election 
of  Charles,  and  was  friendly  with  bis  rival,  Francis  I.  But 
Charles  V  was  not  a  good  Madiiavellian,  and  be  bad  acquired 
in  Spain  a  considerable  religious  sinecrily.  He  di>cidvd  against 
Lnther.  Many  of  the  German  princes,  and  especially  tbe  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  sided  with  the  refonner.  Luther  went  into 
biding  under  tbe  protection  of  the  Saxon  Elector,  and  Charles 
found  himself  in  tbe  presence  of  the  opening  nft  that  was  ton 
split  Christendom  into  two  contending  camps.  ^| 

Close  upon  these  disturbances,  and  proliably  eonnecled  with 
them,  eamo  a  widespread  peasants'  revolt  throughout  Germany^ 
This  outbreak  frightened  Luther  very  elfeettially.     He  vg^f 
shocked  by  its  excesses,  and  from  that  time  forth  tho  Heforma^ 
lion  he  advocated  ceased  to  be  a  Iteformaiion  according  to  tbe 
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lK!Ciiiui<  a  liefoniiiitiuii  iit.n>nliiig  to  {lio  princoi.    lie 
ilideiire  In  tiiat  free  jiidf^ioat  for  wbicb  be  bad  stood 
up  so  manfully. 

Alcnnwhilu  Obiirles  r«tiHic«d  that  bis  great  empire  was  in  very 
serious  danger  both  from  the  west  and  from  tlw  wist.  Uu  the 
we«t  of  bim  was  bis  dpirited  riviil,  Fmncia  I ;  to  the  east  was 
the  Turk  in  Hungary,  in  alliance  with  Franpis  and  olanmurini; 
for  certain  arrears  of  tribute 
from  tlie  Austrian  dominions. 
Charles  bad  the  money  and  urmy 
of  Spain  nt  hie  disposal,  but  it 
was  extremely  diibcult  to  get  any 
etTectiva  support  in  money  from 
Germany,  His  grandfather  bad 
developed  a  Gemian  infuntry  on 
the  Swiss  model,  very  much 
upon  the  lined  expounded  in 
Hacliiavelli's  Ari  of  War,  but 
these  troops  bad  to  be  ptud  and 
hiH  imperial  subsidies  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  unsecured  l}<^rrowiuj;s,  wbicb  were  tinally  to 
bring  his  supporters,  the  Fnggera,  to  ruin. 

On  the  whole,  Churlca,  in  alliance  with  Henry  VIII,  won 
■aeocssfnl  against  Francis  I  and  the  Turk.  Their  chief  battle- 
field was  north  Italy;  the  generaleiiip  wai«  dull  on  both  lides; 
their  advances  end  retresU-s  depeudcd  cblclly  on  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  The  German  army  invaded  France,  failed  to 
tnko  Marseilles,  fell  back  into  Italy,  lost  Milan,  and  was  bo- 
sieged  in  Pavia.  Francis  I  made  a  long  find  unnicccnful  sicgo 
of  I'avia,  vras  caugbt  by  fresh  German  forces,  defeated, 
wounded,  and  taken  pnanner.  Ho  sent  back  n  menage  to  hii 
queen  that  all  was  "lost  but  honour,"  made  a  bumitiating  peace, 
and  broke  it  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  so  that  even  the  salvage 
of  honour  was  but  temporary.  Henry  VIIT  oni]  the  Pope,  in 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  Machiavellian  strategy,  now  went  over 
to  the  side  of  Franco  in  order  to  prevent  Charles  becoming  too 
powerful.  The  German  troops  in  Milan,  under  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon,  being  unpaid,  forced  ratbor  than  followed  their 
commander  into  a  raid  ii]>on  Home.  They  stormed  the  eity  nad 
pillaged  it  (1527).  The  Pope  took  refuge  in  the  Caetle  of  St. 
An^lo  while  tbo  looting  and  slaughter  went  on.     Ho  bought 
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uff  the  German  troopo  at  last  ly  Uto  pvyiacDt  of  four  hi 
tbousaud  ducats.  Ten  years  of  siicli  stupid  and  confuiK^d  6glit- 
ing  im[K>vtiri8h«d  all  Euroi)e  and  left  the  Emperor  in  poBsessioii 
of  Milan.  In  1530  lie  wiw  erou-ni'd  bv  tlie  Popu — he  was  the 
last  German  Emperor  to  be  crowued  by  the  Pope — at  Bologna. 
One  thinks  of  the  rutlu-r  dull-looking  blonde  face,  with  it«  long 
lip  and  cliin,  bearing  the  solemn  exprefltiion  of  one  who  endures 
a  doubtful  tboufjh  probably-  honourable  ceremony. 

Meanwliile  tlic  Turks  wore  making  grrnt  headway  in  Hun- 
gary, They  bad  defeated  and  killed  tlie  King  of  Hungary  in 
1526,  tliev  hold  Hnda-Pc«th,  and  in  1529,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  Rnleimnn  (he  Magnificent  very  nearly  took  Vienna.  The 
Enipernr  was  greatly  concerned  by  these  advances,  and  did  his 
utmost  tu  drive  liiack  the  Turk»,  but  he  found  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  German  princes  to  unite  even  with  this 
formidable  pnomy  upon  their  very  border*.  Francis  I  remained 
implacable  for  a  time,  and  there  was  a  new  French  war;  but  in 
15.3S  Chiirlcit  won  his  rival  over  to  a  more  friendly  attitude  by 
ravaging  the  iioutb  of  Prance.  Francis  and  Charles  then  formed 
nn  alliance  atniinst  the  Turk,  but  tlie  Protestant  princes,  the 
German  princcB  who  were  raiolved  to  break  away  from  Rome, 

hiid  fomie<]  a  league,  tlie  Schmal- 
kaldic  league  (named  after  the 
little  town  of  Schmnlkalden  in 
lIcSHC,  at  which  its  constitution 
was  nrmnged).  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  the  place  of  a  great 
cainpnipii  to  recover  Hungary  for 
rbristrndom  Charles  had  to  turn 
bis  mind  to  the  gpithcring  internal 
8tni?pie  in  Germany.  Of  that 
pt  niggle  ho  saw  only  the  opening 
war.  It  waa  a  Etmgglc.  a  tan* 
fniinary  irrational  bickering  of 
princes  for  ascendancy,  now  flaming  into  war  and  destruction, 
now  sinking;  Inck  to  intrigues  and  diplomacies;  it  was  a  snake's 
suck  of  Machiavellian  policies,  that  was  to  go  on  writhing 
incurably  right  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  waste  and 
deaolnto  Central  Europe  again  and  again. 

Tlie  ICmperor  never  eeema  to  have  grasped  the  true  forces  at 
work  in  thc^o  gathering  troubles.    He  was  for  his  time  and  sta- 
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tion  an  except lonallv  wiirtliy  iijiin,  aud  he  BeemB  to  havu  takoa 
thu  rvligiuuTt  diDsuiisioDa  that  were  tearing  Kurope  into  warring 
fragments  as  f^uitic  tbeologicul  differences.  He  gu(het«d  dietd  { 
and  councils  in  futile  attempts  at  reounciliation.  Fonmilff  and  I 
eoiifession»  were  tried  over.  The  student  of  (Jirman  history 
must  struggle  with  the  detiiils  of  the  Religions  Peaoo  of  Niirem- 
berj^,  tho  se1tli*ment  at  the  diet  of  itatishoti,  the  Interim  of  Augs- 
burg, and  the  like.  Hero  we  do 
b«t  mention  them  ns  details  in  the 
worried  life  of  lliiH  culminntiug 
emperor.  As  »  matter  of  fact, 
hardly  one  of  tho  multifarious 
prinoes  and  rulers  in  Europe 
Becms  to  have  been  acting  in  good 
'ahk  Tlie  wide^prwid  n'ligiou* 
trouble  of  the  world,  the  desire 
of  the  common  peupio  for  tnith 
and  social  rigbteousnes?,  the 
BpreudiDg  knowledge  of  the  time, 
all  those  things  were  merely  eoun- 
ters  in  tho  imiigintttion^  of  princely  diplomacy.  ITcnry  VIIEj 
of  Kngland,  who  had  begun  his  career  with  a  book  written 
again>it  heresy,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Pope  with 
tho  title  of  "Defender  of  tho  Fnith."  being  anxious  to  divorce 
Ilia  first  wife  in  favour  of  an  animated  young  lady  named  Anne 
Boleyn,*  and  wishing  ali!o  to  turn  agtiinst  tho  Kmpcror  in 
favour  of  T'rnncin  I  and  to  loot  the  vast  wealth  of  the  chureh 
in  England,  joined  the  company  of  Protestant  princes  in  1530. 
Swedi-u,  Denmark,  and  Norway  had  already  gone  over  to  the 
Protestant  aide. 

The  Qennan  religiona  war  began  in  1546,  a  few  months  after 
tlio  death  of  Martin  Luther.  We  need  not  trouble  about  tho, 
incidents  of  the  campaign.  The  Protestant  Saxon  army  waa 
badly  beaten  at  Lochau.  By.  something  vcr>'  like  a  breach  oil 
faith  Philip  of  Hes,ie,  the  Emperor*f>  chief  remaining  antAg^l 
onist,  was  caught  and  imprisoned,  and  the  Turka  were  boO(*iit| 
off  by  tho  payment  of  on  nnnuni  tribute.  Tn  l.'V47,  to  the  greaU 
relief  of  the  Emperor,  Francis  I  died.     So  by  1547  Charieil 

■But  lio  had  »  better  Ti^aaan  for  doluK  tbta  in  tbc  fact  that  thrn  ^nf\ 
no  hflr  to  tli«  throne.     Th»  W»r»   of  ttip  Rom-ii.  n  bittnr   livr 
were  vtill  verj-  tivid  in  the  min^N  uf  Kngli-ih  p'uplr. — K.  II,  H'. 
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got  to  a  kind  of  gcttlttnioiit,  utid  nmde  bis  last  cSoris  to  effect 
[peace  where  there  was  no  pence.     !□  \^T>2  nil  OertuuR.v  was  at 
[war  flf^iii,   ouly   a    prt'cipituto  fli^t   from   inusbnick   saved 
[Cbfirles  from  capluro,  and  in  1552,  witb  the  tn-My  of  I'asMU, 
came  another  unstable  equilibrium.    Charles  wat  now  utterlj 
weary  of  tlio  carrs  and  splendours  of  empire :  be  bad  nerer  bed' 
I  ft  very  sound  constitution,  he  was  naturally  indolent,  and  bo 
was  suffering  prcatly  frwm  fiout.     He  abdicnicd.     Ho  mado 
over  all  bis  suvereigti  riglits  in  Ocnnnnv  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Spain  and  the  KothiTlaiHU  lie  rceigncd  to  bis  son 
Fliilip.    He  then  retired  to  n  inonasterv-  at  Yuste,  nmonff  the 
'  Oak  and  cbestnut  fonists  in  the  bills  to  the  north  of  the  TagUB 
Tnlley,  and  then.;  be  died  in  15G8. 

Mncb  has  been  written  in  a  sentimental  vein  of  this  retire- 
ment, this  renunciation  of  the  world  by  this  tired  niujcstic 
Titan,  world-weari-,  seeking  in  nn  austere  entitiide  his  pence 
with  Ood.     But  his  retreat  was  neither  sulitary  nor  austere; 
!  be  hnd  with  bint  nearly  a  biindrpd  and  fifty  attendant.');  hia 
I  establishment  biid  all  the  indulfcences  without  the  fati^ies  of  a 
loQurt,  and  Philip  11  was  n  dutiful  son  to  wb'^m  his  fnlhcr's 
advice  was  a  command.     As  for  bis  austeritie«i,  let  rreacottj 
witDOH:  "In  the  aliuoot  daily  corre*po(nlcmre  W-twwn  Quixndn/ 
Iflr  OaEtelu,  and  tlie  Secretary  of  State  at  Valladolid,  there  ia 
f  scarcely  a  letter  that  does  not  turn  more  or  less  on  the  Emperor's 
[eating  or  bis  illnc^^.    The  one  seems  naturally  to  foltnw,  like 
[a  ninning  commcntarv,  on  the  other.     It  ia  rare  that  such 
topics  have  formed  the  burden  of  communications  with  the 
ilepartment  of  state.     It  must  have  been  no  easy  matter  for 
the  secretary  to  preserro  his  pravity  in  the  perusal  of  dc^patch< 
in   which    politics   nnd   paslmnoniy   wore  so   strangely  mu 
r  together.    The  courier  from  Valladolid  to  Lisbon  was  ordc 
I  to  make  a  detour,  so  as  to  IaVp  Jfirnndillu  iu  his  route,  an^ 
'bring  supplies  for  the  royal  table.     On  Thursdays  be  was  to 
bring  fish  to  scno  for  the  jour  maigre  that  wns  to  follow.     The 
trout   in  the  neighbourhood   Charles  thought  too  unall;   so 
others,  of  a  larger  size,  were  to  bo  sent  from  Valladolid.    Fish 
of  every  kind  was  to  bis  taste,  as,  indeed,  was  anything  that 
in  its  nature  or  habits  at  all  approached  to  fish.     Kels,  frogs, 
oysters,  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  roynl  bill  of  farcJ 
Potted  fi*h,  twpeciaMy  unchovies,  found  great  favour  with  him; 
and  be  regretted  that  be  had  not  brought  a  better  supply  of 
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from  th«  Low  Ooiinlricii.    On  an  col-postv  ho  purticulArlyjl 
"doted."  .  .  .'  •"    -        t 

In  1551  Charlw  h«d  oUained  a  bull  from  Pop©  Jiiliua  III 
grantiiif:  him  a  diHpon!i»tion  from  fasting,  iitid  nlluwiiij*  him  to-i 
break  his  fuxt  varly  in  the  moroinf;  even  wlieo  he  was  to  tak« 
the  sacrament. 

"That  CharW  was  not  atlogether  iimnindfdl  of  hia  wearing, 
nppnrel  in  Y\i8te,  may  be  iufvrri'd  from  the  fact  that  bis  wanPj 
mho  contained  no  le^  than  sixteen  robes  of  ailk  and  velvet,*] 
lined  with  ermine,  or  eidtr  down,  or  the  soft  hair  of  tbe  Bar-' 
bery  goat.     Aa  to  the  fnmituro  and  uphelittcrir  of  bis  apart- 
ments, how  little  rv]ianei>  ia  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  so  caro^ , 
lessly  circulated  ahmit  these  may  bo  gnlhercd  from  a  ainglv' 
glance  at  the  inventory  nf  his  effepts,  prepared  by  Quixada 
and  Oastclu  soon  after  their  maetr>rV  death.    Anionic  the  items 
we  find  carpets  from  Twrltey  and  Alcarei:,  eanopiea  of  velvet  i 
and  other  »tnffM,  hanj^lnpis  of  fine  black  cloth,  which  since  bis 
mother's  death  be  bad   always  chusen  for  his  own  be<lroom; 
while  the  rcmainin;;  apnrtmenta  were  provided  with  no  lea* 
than  twenty-five  siiirs  of  tapestry,  from  tho  looms  of  Flanders, 
richly  embroidered  with  fifrnrcs  of  animals  and  with  laud- 
senpoa."  .  .  .  "Amonij  tho  difTeront  pieces  of  plate  wo  find 
sume  of  pnre  gold,  and  others  especially  noted  for  tlieir  euriona 
workroanahip :  and  aa  this  waa  an  apje  in  which  tbe  art  of  work- 
ing the  prccions  metals  wna  carried  to  the  highest  perfection, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  finest  Bpecimens  had  como 
into  the  Emperor's  possession.     The  whole  amount  of  plate  was 
estimated  at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thonaand  onncca  in 
weight"  .  .  .• 

Charles  had  never  ac<piired  tlie  habit  of  TMdInfr,  but  ho 
would  be  read  aiond  to  at  meals  after  tho  fashion  of  Charle- 
mn^e,  and  would  make  what  one  narrator  describes  as  a 
"sweet  and  heawnly  commenlnry."  He  also  amused  himself 
with  technical  toys,  by  listonini;  to  muaie  or  sennons,  and  by 
atfendinp  to  the  imperial  hn^iness  that  still  came  drifting  in 
to  him.  The  death  of  the  Kmpress.  to  whom  he  was  preatly 
attached,  had  tnrned  his  mind  towards  religion,  which  in  his 
ease  took  a  punetilions  and  ceremonial  form:  every  Friday  in 
T-ent  he  scourged  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  monks  with  snch 

'  PrtMott'*  Appmdix  to  Itoberiion'*  BUiory  of  OharUt  V. 
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good  will  as  to  draw  blood.  Ttio«e  exercbea  and  the 
rcl<!ii»(td  »  biginr;^'  iit  Charles  tliut  had  be<-u  liitlicrtu  rmtruDcd' 
by  ouQsideratioQS  of  policy.  The  appoaraoce  of  Proteertant 
trachiiiK  «l»»o  ftl  bmid  iu  VaUadoIid  roiiawl  bim  to  fury.  "Toll 
tbe  grnnd  intjuiEiitur  and  his  council  from  mo  to  be  at  their 
posts,  and  to  lay  tbo  nxe  at  tlio  root  of  the  o\'il  before  it  spread 
furlhor."  .  .  .  Uo  expressed  a  doubt  wbcUicr  it  would  not' 
be  well,  iu  so  black  au  affair,  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  and  to  show  no  mercy;  "lc«t  the  criminal, 
if  pardoned,  stiould  have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  hia 
crime."  He  nx-ouuncudi'd,  as  au  cxauipte,  his  own  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  Xethcrlands,  'Vhere  all  who  retnained 
obstinate  in  their  errors  were  burned  alive,  and  tliose  who  wore 
admitted  to  peiiitenoe  were  beheaded." 

Among  the  chief  pluusurcs  of  the  Catholic  monarch  between 
meals  during  this  time  of  retirement  were  funeral  services. 
He  not  only  attended  every  actual  funeral  that  was  celebrated 
at  Yuste,  but  ho  had  services  conducted  for  the  ab«cut  dead, 
he  held  a  funeral  service  in  memory  of  his  wife  on  the  anni- 
versary* of  her  dentil,  and  tiiially  he  celebrated  his  on'u  obsoquics. 
"Tbe  chapel  vas  hung  with  Mack,  and  tbe  blaze  of  hundreds  of 
wax-lights  was  scarcely  sufTicicnt  to  diHj)cl  the  dnrkucss.  The 
brethren  in  their  conventual  dress,  and  all  the  Emperor's 
household  clad  in  deep  mourning,  gathered  round  a  huge 
catafalque,  shrouded  also  in  black,  wbich  had  bc-cn  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel.  The  service  for  tbe  burial  of  the 
dead  was  then  performed;  and,  amidst  the  dismal  wail  of  tbe 
monks,  the  prayers  ssceudcd  for  the  deported  spirit,  that  it 
might  be  received  into  the  roac:ions  of  the  blessed.  The  sor- 
rowful attendants  were  melted  to  tears,  as  the  image  of  their 
insster'a  death  was  presented  to  their  minds— or  they  were 
touched,  it  may  be,  with  compassion  by  this  pitiable  display 
of  weakness.  Charles,  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing 
a  lighted  candle  in  hia  hand,  mingled  with  his  houscJioId,  tho 
tpoctator  of  his  own  obsequies ;  and  the  doleful  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  his  placing  the  taper  in  the  hands  of  tho  priest, 
in  sign  of  his  surrenderinjr  up  his  soul  to  the  Almightv." 

Other  account!*  make  Charlea  wear  a  shroud  and  lie  in  the 
coffin,  remainiDg  there  alone  until  the  lest  mourner  had  left 
the  chapel. 

Within  two  months  of  this  masquerade  h©  was  dead.     And 
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tho  pmiitness  of  Uio  Holv  Komiin  Knipirv  died  with  Lim.  The 
Iloly  Itomaa  Empire  Btru(q;l«d  on  indeed  to  tbe  days  of  Xapo- 
looD,  but  as  nn  invalid  and  dyi&g  tbing. 


Ferdinand,  tbe  brother  of  Chariot  V,  took  over  bU  abaa- 
donod  work  and  mui  tlte  Ocrniuu  princea  at  the  dtct  of  Au^s* 
biirg  in  l&Sfi.  Again  there  wa»  an  attempt  to  eaiabliflh  a 
rciligioue  pcacu.  Xothiiij*  could  hetWr  show  tlie  quality  of  that 
atlcmpted  settlement  and  the  blindnvKS  of  the  princw  and 
Btfitesmvn  concerned  in  it,  to  the  deeper  and  broader  processes 
of  the  time,  than  the  fonn  thai  settlement  took.  Tbe  recogni- 
tion of  rdipioua  freedom  vraa  to  apply  to  the  fttatea  and  not 
fo  individual  citizens;  cu;m4  rrt/io  e;iM  religio,  "Ike  eonfftsion 
of  the  subject  ir«9  io  be  dependent  on  that  of  the  ierrttoriai 
lord." 


Wo  have  eiven  as  much  attention  as  wo  have  done  to  the 
writing  of  Mechiavelli  and  to  the  personality  of  Cbarlee  V 
because  they  throw  a  flood  of  It^ht  upon  the  autagoniimiB  uf  tho 
next  period  in  our  hiftory.  This  present  chapter  has  told  tho 
story  of  a  vast  expansion  of  human  horizons  and  of  a  frreat 
increase  and  distribution  of  knowledge,  wo  have  seen  the  con- 
science of  common  men  awakening  and  intimations  of  a  new 
and  profoundcr  social  justice  spreading  throughout  the  general 
body  of  tho  Western  civilization.  But  this  process  of  light  and 
thought  was  leaving  courts  and  the  poHtieal  Hfe  of  the  world 
untouched.  There  i«  little  in  Machiavelli  that  might  not  have 
been  written  by  some  clever  secretary  in  the  court  of  Chosrocs 
T  or  Shi  Hwanp-ti — or  e\'en  of  Sargun  Tor  Pepi.  While  the 
world  in  even-thing  else  was  moving  forward,  in  political  IdcAs. 
in  ideas  about  the  relationship  of  stale  to  state  and  of  sovereign 
to  citizen,  it  was  standing  still.  Nay.  if  was  falling  back.  For 
the  great  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  world  city  of  Ood 
had  been  destroyed  in  meti's  minds  by  the  church  itself,  and 
the  dream  of  a  world  imperialism  had,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
V,  been  carried  in  effigy  through  Europe  to  limbo.     Politically 
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the  world  iwetiK^  faltiDg  bock  towards  personal  moniirehy  of 
tlie  Aiiayrian  or  Mncedonian  pattern. 

It  is  not  tliiit  tb(»  iicwly  awnkcned  iiitcUoctual  energies  of 
wcetcrn  European  men  wore  too  absorbed  in  theological  re- 
statement, in  Ecicutific  iuvcHtigation»,  in  oxplorutiun  and  mer- 
cantile dr-velnpnient,  to  give  a  thought  to  the  claims  and 
responsibilities  of  ruiors.  Not  only  were  commoD  men  drawing 
ideas  of  a  theocratic  or  republican  or  comtmmiatic  character 
from  tho  now  accessible  Bible,  but  the  renewed  study  of  the 
Greek  classics  was  bringing  the  croativQ  and  frriilizing  spirit 
of  Plato  to  bear  npon  the  Western  mind.  In  England  Sir 
Thomas  More  produced  a  quaint  imitation  of  Plato's  Hepxiblie 
in  his  Utopia,  setting  out  a  sort  of  autocratic  contmnnim.  In 
3faplc«,  ft  century  later,  a  certain  friar  Campanella  was  equally 
Ma  in  his  City  of  Ihe  Sun.  Hut  such  discnsaions  were  having 
no  immpdiate  effect  upon  political  arrangements.  Comparod 
with  the  masaivoness  of  the  task,  thoso  hnoks  do  indc«d  seem 
poetical  and  scholarly  and  flimsy.  (Yet  later  on  the  Utopia 
,vaa  to  bear  fruit  in  the  Eni;lit<h  Poor  Laws.)  The  intcltcctual 
and  moral  development  of  the  Western  mind  and  this  drift 
towards  Maehiflvellian  monarchy  in  Europe  were  for  a  time 
^oing  on  concurrently  in  the  same  world,  bnt  they  were  going 
on  almost  independently.  Tlie  tilflte^men  still  schemed  and 
maTitruvrrd  as  if  nothing  grew  but  the  power  of  wary  and 
fortunate  kings.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  that  these  two  streams  of  tondmicr.  the  stream  of 
general  ideas  and  the  drift  of  traditional  and  egoistic  mon* 
archical  diplomacy,  interfered  and  came  into  conflict. 
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g  I.  Princes  and  Foreign  Policy.  §  2.  The  Dutch  Republie. 
§  3.  The  Engli^  Republic.  §  4.  The  Breatc-up  and  Disor- 
der of  Qermant/,  g  5.  The  Splendours  of  Orand  Monarchy 
in  Europe.  §  6.  The  Groa-th  of  the  Idea  of  Great  Powert. 
§  7.  The  Croivned  Hepublic  of  Poiand  atul  Itx  Faie.  §  8. 
The  Firgt  Scramble  for  Empire  Overseat,  §  fl.  Brt/iii» 
Dominates  India.  §  10,  Rugitia's  Ri^fe  to  the  Pacific, 
§  11.  What  Gibbon  ThoufjH  of  the  World  in  1780.  §  12. 
The  Social  Truce  Draws  to  an  End. 

S  1 

IX  tfae  preceding  chapter  we  have  trnced  tho  beginnings  of 
8  new  civilization,  the  civilization  of  the  "modern"  type 
wliicli  becomes  at  the  proftcnt  time  world-wide.  It  is  Mill 
a  vast  unformecl  thing,  Eitill  only  in  the  opening  phases  o£ 
growth  and  dfvclopment  today.  We  have  seen  the  inediteval 
ideas  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  of  tiio  Roman  Church, 
as  forma  of  universal  law  and  order,  fade  in  its  dawn.  Tbcy 
fndo  out,  as  if  it  were  newasary  in  order  that  these 
ideas  of  one  law  and  one  order  for  all  men  should  bo 
redrawn  on  world-wide  lines.  And  while  in  nearly  every 
other  Geld  of  human  interest  there  was  advance,  (he  etTacement 
of  these  general  politicul  ideas  of  the  Church  and  Empire  led 
back  for  a  time  in  things  political  towards  nioreiy  personnl 
monarchy  and  monarehixt  nationa)i»n  of  tho  Macedonian  type. 
There  came  an  interregnum,  as  it  were,  in  the  consMilidation 
of  human  affairs,  a  phase  of  the  type  the  Chinese  annali»ts 
would  call  an  "Age  of  Cnnfnsion."  This  interregnum  has 
lasted  as  long  as  that  between  tho  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
and  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne  jn  Rome.  We  are  livins 
in  it  to-day.  It  may  be  drawing  to  its  close;  we  cannot  t«li 
yet.     the  old  leading  idea»  had  broken  down,  a  medley  of 
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new  itD(]  untried  pr<ijn-u  ami  m^geitioti'i  pcTpleiti  men's 
minds  and  actiouH,  uti<l  meanwhile  llie  world  nt  large  bud  to 
full  back  for  k-adcrship  upon  the  ancient  Imdition  of  an  indi- 
vidual prince.  There  was  no  new  way  clearly  apparent  lor  men 
to  follow,  and  tbe  pntice  was  there. 

All  over  the  wurld  llie  elosc  of  tlio  sixteenth  century  saw 
monarcliy  prevailing  and  tending  towards  abaohitism.  Gei^ 
many  and  Italy  were  patehworlcs  of  autocratic  princely  d> 
ininiunit,  Spain  wus  pnieticully  autocruttc,  the  throne  had  ne\'er 
been  so  powerful  in  Kngland,  and  as  the  aeventeenth  century 
ou,  the  French  moniirchy  gradually  l)Ocanie  the  grcjitcrt 
ind  uio^t  consolidated  power  in  Europe.     The  phases  and 

'  SuctuatioRS  of  its  ascent  we  cannot  record  here. 

At  every  court  there  were  group*  of  niinislvm  and  sccretariea 
who  played  a  Machiavellian  game  against  their  foreign  rivals. 
Foreign  policy  is  tlio  natural  employment  of  courts  and  mon- 
archie».  Foreign  offices  are,  so  (o  speak,  the  leadiag  characters 
in  all  the  histories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
They  kept  Europe  in  a  fever  of  wars.  And  wurs  were  becoming 
exiH-naivcL  Armies  were  no  longer  untrained  leviea,  no  longer 
assemblies  of  feudal  knii-hts  who  brought  their  own  boraes  and 

[  weapons  and  retainers  with  them :  they  needed  more  and  more 

, artillery;  they  consisted  of  paid  troops  who  insisted  on  their 
pay;  they  were  professional  and  slow  and  elaborate,  conducting 

[long  sieges,  ueccsaiiadng  elaborate  fortifications.  War  expendi- 
ture increased  everywhere  end  called  for  more  and  more  taxa- 
tion.   And  here  it  was  that  the»e  monarchies  of  the  sixteenth 

'and  seventeenth  centuries  came  into  conflict  with  new  and 
sbapelesa  forces  of  freedom  in  tbe  community.  In  practice  tbe 
princcM  found  they  were  not  masters  of  their  subjects'  livet 
or  properly.  They  foimd  an  inconvenient  resistance  to  the 
taxation  that  was  necessary  if  their  diplomatic  aggressions  and 
alliances  were  to  continue.  Finance  became  an  unpleasant 
spectre  in  every  council  ehumber.  In  theory  the  monardi  owned 
his  country.  James  I  of  England  (1603)  declared  that  "As  it 
is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do;  so  it 

I  is  presumption  and  higli  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what 
B  king  can  do,  or  say  that  a  king  cannot  do  this  or  that."  In 
practice,  however,  he  found,  and  his  eon  Charles  I  (1635)  was 
to  lind  still  more  effeetually,  that  there  wore  in  his  dominions 
a  great  numhor  of  landlords  and  mercbantii,  subiitantlal  and 
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intelligent  persons,  wlio  set  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  calls 
and  occasiou.'t  of  llio  iiiuiiuri-b  and  hi»  miiii»tvr«.  Tlicy  were 
prepared  to  tolerate  bis  rule  if  they  UiemsolTea  might  also  be 
monarcbg  of  tbcir  lunds  and  busiDesses  and  trades  and  what 
Dot.    But  not  otherwise. 

Everywhere  iii  Europe  there  was  a  parallt-l  dovelopraent. 
Bcncnlh  the  kings  «nd  prmt-es  tlierc  vrerc  thew  lessor  mouiirchs, 
the  prirate  owners,  noblemen,  wealtby  citlu-na  and  the  Hke^  who 
were  now  offerinp  the  sovereign  prince  miicli  tI\o  same  resist- 
nnce  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  Germany  had  offered  the 
Emperor.  They  wanted  to  limit  taxiition  «o  far  us  it  pressed 
upon  theniselvea,  and  to  be  free  in  tlieir  own  houses  and  estates. 
And  tbe  spread  of  books  and  reading  and  inlcrcominunication 
was  eniiblinp:  these  smaller  nionarehs,  these  nionarehs  of  owner- 
ship, to  develop  snch  a  cammnnity  of  ideas  and  stioh  a  ^lidarity 
of  resirtnnce  iis  hod  l)een  jMissihlc  at  no  previnns  stage  in  the 
world's  history.  Evcrywhero  they  were  disposed  to  resist  the 
prince,  b\it  it  was  not  everywhere  tbat  they  found  the  same 
facilities  for  an  organized  resistance.  The  economic  circnm- 
staneca  and  the  political  traditions  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Kngland  made  those  countries  the  first  to  bring  this  antagonism 
of  monarchy  and  private  owneriihip  to  an  issue. 

At  first  this  seventeenth-eentnry  "public,"  this  public  of 
property  owners,  eared  very  little  for  foreign  policy.  They 
did  not  pcreeive  at  first  how  it  »tTected  them.  They  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  it;  it  was,  they  conceded,  the  affairs 
of  kings  and  princi-s.  They  made  no  attempt  therefore  to  con- 
trol  foreign  entanglements.  But  it  was  with  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  these  entanglements  that  they  qiiarrelted;  they  ob- 
jected to  heavy  taxation,  to  interference  with  trade,  to  arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  and  to  the  control  of  consciences  by  the 
monoreh.  It  was  upon  those  questions  that  they  joined  issue 
with  the  Crown. 


§3 

The  breaking  away  of  the  Netherlands  from  absolutist  mon- 
archy was  thy  beginning  of  ii  .■•eries  of  such  conflicts  through- 
ont  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  varied  very 
greatly  in  detail  according  to  local  and  racial  peculiarities,  but 
essentially  thcj-  were  alt  rebellious  against  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
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domiuotiDg  peraooal  "prinoe"  and  bis  religious  and  politico 
direction. 

Id  the  twelfth  ocnlury  all  the  lower  Ktiiuo  country  was 
divided  up  among  a  number  of  small  rulera,  and  the  popu- 
lation vas  a  Low  German  ono  on  a  Celtic  basis,  mixed  with 
subeequent  Baniiih  ingredients  very  simitar  to  tlie  English  ad- 
mixture, Tbe  Bouth-tyisturii  frin(|:i'  of  it  spoke  French  dialects; 
the  hulk,  Friiiian,  Dutch,  and  other  Low  German  languageB. 
The  Ketherlands  figured  largely  in  tbe  crusades.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  took  Jerusalem  (First  Crusado),  was  a  Bolgiun; 
and  the  founder  of  the  soKrsllod  Latin  D^-naaty  of  einperora  in 
CouBlanliuople  (Fourth  CriitindL-)  way  i^iildwin  of  Flandvrs. 
(Thoy  were  called  Latin  emperors  because  they  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Latin  church.)  In  tbe  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  considerable  towns  grew  up  in  the  Netherlands: 
Ohpiit,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Utrecht,  Ltwden,  Haarlem,  and  eo  forth  ; 
and  thoHO  towns  dovt-lopud  (juiMi-indepciidt-iit  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  a  clasH  of  educated  town-'tnicu.  We  will  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  dynastic  aocidonts  that  linked  tbo 
afTflirs  of  the  Netberlnnds  with  Buiyimdy  (Eastern  France), 
and  which  finally  made  their  ovorlordship  the  inbohtance 
the  Emportir  Charlea  V. 

It  was  under  Charles  that  tbe  Protestant  doctrines  that  no 
prevailed  in  Germany  spn-ud  into  the  Neriicrlands.  Cbarlefl 
I^rBecuiod  with  some  vigour,  hut  in  15.16,  as  we  have  told,  he 
handed  over  the  task  to  his  son  Philip  (Philip  II).  ■  Philip's 
spirited  foreign  policy — he  was  carrying  on  a  war  with  France 
— presently  became  a  second  source  of  trouble  between  him* 
self  and  tlie  Notherlnndisb  noblemen  and  townsmen,  because 
he  had  to  cnme  to  them  for  supplies.  The  great  nobles,  led  by 
William  tbe  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts  of 
Eginont  and  Horn,  made  themselves  the  heads  of  a  popular 
resistance  in  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
nlijection  to  taxation  from  tbe  objection  to  religious  persecu-, 
tion.  Tbe  great  nobloa  were  not  at  first  Protestants.  Th' 
became  Protejilantn  as  the  stniggle  grew  in  bitterness-  The 
people  were  often  bitterly  Protestant, 

Philip  wn«  resolved  to  rule  hnlh  the  property  end  conscienoea 
of  his  Netberlanders.  He  sent  picked  Spaniiih  troops  into  the 
country,  and  he  madegnvernor-freiieriil  n  nohlenitin  mimed  Alva, 
oue  of  those  nithlees  "strong"  men  who  wreck  governments  and 
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tt^TchicB.  Fur  a  time  bo  ruled  the  land  with  a  band  of  iroo, 
fmt'ihe  band  of  iron  tiegots  a  soul  of  iron  in  the  body  it  grip«. 
Bod  in  1S07  tbo  NorLorluuds  were  in  open  revolt.  Alva  mur- 
dered, sapktKJ,  and  maasiiored — in  vain.  Counta  Egniwnt  and 
Uom  wore  exwutod.  William  tbo  Silent  became  tbo  great 
leader  of  the  Dutch,  a  kiiif;  de  faclo.  For  a  long  time^  and  with 
many  coiuplicatiouH,  the  struggle  for  liberty  continued,  and 
tbrougb  it  all  it  in  noteworthy  that  tbo  rebels  continued  to 
cling  to  the  plea  that  Philip  II  was  their  kinR — if  only  he 
would  bo  a  rensouablo  aud  limited  king.  But  the  idea  of 
limited  monarchy  was  distasteful  to  the  crowned  heails 
of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  at  le^t  Philip  drove  the 
United  Provinces,  for  which  we  now  use  the  name  of  Holland, 
to  the  republican  form  of  government.  Holland,  bo  it  noted — 
not  all  the  Xclhcrlands;  the  southern  Is'ctbcrlanda,  Belgium  as 
we  now  call  that  country,  remained  at  the  end  of  the  struggle 
a  Spuuish  posscasion  and  Catholic. 

The  aiege  of  Alkmaar  (1573),  as  Motley  '  dewribes  it,  may 
be  taken  aa  a  sample  of  that  long  and  hideons  conflict  between 
the  little  Dutch  people  and  tbo  still  vast  resources  of  Catholic 
Imperialism. 

"  'If  1  lake  Alkmaat.'  Alva  wrote  to  Philip,  'I  am  resolved 
not  to  leave  a  single  creature  alive;  the  knife  sbnll  ho  put  to 
every  throat.*  .  .  . 

"And  now,  with  the  dismantled  and  desolate  Haarlem  before 
their  eyes,  a  prophetic  phantom,  perbsp»,  of  their  own  immi- 
nent fate,  did  the  handful  of  people  shut  up  within  Alkmaar 
prepare  for  the  worst  Their  main  hope  lay  in  the  friendly 
sea.  The  vast  sluiciw  called  the  Zyp,  through  which  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  whole  northern  province  could  be  very  soon  effected, 
were  but  a  few  miles  distant.  By  opening  these  gates,  and  by 
ptcreing  a  few  dykes,  the  ocean  might  bo  made  to  fight  for 
them.  To  obtain  this  result,  however,  the  consent  of  the  in- 
babitiDts  was  requisite,  as  the  destruction  of  all  the  standing 
crops  wo\ild  be  inevitable.  The  city  wa»  so  closely  invosted, 
that  it  was  a  mutter  of  life  and  death  to  venture  forth,  and  it 
was  difHcult,  therefore,  to  find  an  envoy  for  this  baiiardous 
mission.  At  last,  a  carpenter  in  the  city,  Peter  Van  der  M^- 
by  name,  undertook  the  adventure.  ... 

"Affairs  soon  approached  a  crisia  within  the  beleaguered  city.' 
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Paily  &kiniiUliv8,  willioiit  dix^sivo  n%ult»,  Imd  lakeii  pi 
aide  llie  walls.  Ai  last,  on  lliu  IHtli  of  S«'(^vl*'iiiU;r,  after  ft 
steady  caimoiiadu  of  m-urly  twelve  boura,  Don  Frederick,  at 
three  in  the  aflemoon,  onlerfitl  u»  iusuult.  NnlwitJistuiiding 
his  seven  months'  cxptTionoe  at  llaarlcm,  he  atill  believed  it 
certain  that  he  slioiild  carrv  Alkiiiiiur  hy  »torm.  The  attack 
took  place  at  odcp  upnn  the  Frisian  Rate  and  upon  tlie  red  tower 
on  the  oppoaitc  side.  Two  choice  re(;imcnW,  recently  arrived 
from  Lombardy,  led  tiip  onset,  rendinj;  the  air  with  their  iihoal« 
and  confident  of  iin  easy  victory.  They  were  Hustnined  by  what 
seemed  an  overwlielininn  force  of  disciplined  troops.  Yet  never, 
even  in  the  recent  history-  of  llaarlcm,  had  aii  attack. been  re- 
ceived by  tuorc  dnuntlesa  breasts.  Ever^-  tiring  ninn  was  on 
the  walls.  The  storming  partica  were  assailed  with  cannon, 
with  musketry,  with  pi«tnl«.  Hoilinff  watJ>r,  pitch  and  oil, 
molten  lead,  and  un»lakcd  lime  were  ponred  upon  them  every 
moment.  HiindredH  of  tnrrcd  and  bnniinf;  hoops  were  skilfully 
quoited  aronnd  the  necks  of  the  soldiers,  who  stnieglcd  in  vain 
to  extricate  tliomsclvee  frLiiti  these  fiery  mff*,  while  as  fast  as 
any  of  the  invaders  pliuited  fiwt  \i\ttm  the  hreach,  they  wcro 
confronted  face  to  face  with  sword  and  dagger  by  the  burgfai 
who  hurled  them  headlong  into  the  moni  I>eiow. 

"Thrice  was  the  attack  renewed  with  ever-increasinji  ra 
thrice  repHl»ed  with  vuiHinchin;;  fcrlitiidc  The  storm  < 
tinned  fonr  hnnrs  long.  During  all  that  period  not  one  of 
defenders  left  his  pout,  till  he  dropped  fri'm  it  drad  or  wounded. 
.  .  .  The  trumpet  of  recnil  was  sounded,  and  the  Kp«niari 
utterly  discomfited,  retired  from  the  walls,  leaviup  at  least 
thousiind  dead  in  the  tronchc*.  while  only  thirteen  Imrpliers 
twenty-four  of  the  (jarrison  lost  their  lives.  .  .  .  Ensign  Soils, 
who  had  mounted  the  breach  for  an  instant,  and  niiracnloualy 
escaped  with  life,  after  liaving  been  hurled  from  the  battle: 
ments,  reported  that  he  had  seen  'neither  helmet  nor  hameM* 
B-i  he  looked  down  into  the  city:  only  some  plain-lonking  peo- 
ple, generaiiy  dressed  like  fishermen.  Yet  these  ptain-looki 
firficrmen  bad  defeated  the  veterans  of  Alva.  ,  .  . 

"Meantime,  as  Governor  Sonoy  had  opened  many  of  tli 
dykoft,  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  was  becoming 
pisshy,  although  as  yet  the  threatened  iniindfltion  had  not  taken 
place.  The  aoldiers  were  already  very  uncomfortable  and  vo 
refractoij.    The  carpenter-envoy  had  not  been  idle.  .  . 
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He  returned  with  dwpiitehes  for  tho  citj.  By  necideiit.  or 
contrivance  he  lost  theso  deapatches  as  he  made  hi?  way  into 
the  town,  80  that  they  fell  into  Aim's  bunds.  They  contained 
a  definite  promise  from  the  Dnko  of  Orange  to  flood  the  country 
80  as  to  drown  the  whole  Spuuinh  anuy.  Incidentally  this 
would  ftI*o  have  drowned  most  of  the  Oiiteh  harveat  and  cattle. 
But  Alva,  when  he  had  r«ad  these  documents,  did  not  wait  for 
tJie  opening  of  iiny  more  sluicM.  Presently  the  stout  mcu  of 
Alkmaar,  cheering  and  jeering,  watched  the  Spaniards  breuk- 
ing  earn  p.  .  .  . 

The  form  aHsiimed  by  the  ftovemment  of  liberated  Hoiland 
was  a  putrician  republic  under  the  headship  of  the  house  of 
Oranjp*.  The  States-General  was  far  less  repreaentalire  of 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  than  was  the  En|rligh  Parliament  wo 
shall  next  relate. 

Though  the  worst  of  tho  stnij^le  waa  over  after  Alkmaar. 
Holland  w««  not  effectively  independent  until  1009,  and  its 
independence  was  only  fully  and  completely  rocognirod  by  tho 
treaty  of  Westphalia  "in  1649. 

§  3 

The  open  strufQile  of  the  private  property  owner  aftainst  the 
aggressions  of  the  "Prince"  begins  in  England  far  back  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  phn^e  in  this  struf^ie  that  wo  hive  to 
Btndy  now  is  the  phase  that  opened  with  the  attempts  of  Henry 
VII  and  V'lII  and  thoir  successors,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  to  make  the  government  of  England  n  "personal 
monarchy"'  of  tho  continental  type.  It  became  more  acuto 
when,  by  dynastic  accidents,  Jameji,  King  of  Scotland,  became 
Jamf*  I,  King  of  both  Scotland  and  England  (1603),  and 
began  to  talk  in  (he  niannfr  we  have  already  (juotcd  of  his 
"divine  right"  to  do  as  he  please*!.  Hut  never  ha^d  the  path  of 
Kngli^li  iitoiiarcby  been  n  smooth  one.  In  nil  the  niuuarchiM 
of  the  Northmen  and  Germanic  invaders  of  the  empire  there 
bad  been  a  tradition  of  a  popular  assembly  of  influential  and 
representative  men  to  preserve  their  yenorut  lilicrfies.  and  in 
none  wa«  it  more  living  than  in  EuEilaml.  France  had  her 
lra«lition  of  the  assembly  of  the  Three  Estate*,  Spain  her  Cortes., 
but  the  English  assembly  was  peculiar  in  two  respects;  that  it 
bad  behind  it  a  documentary  de«larat>oR  of  certain  elementary' 
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and  universal  rights,  and  tliat  it  contained  elected  "Knigbts  of 
tlie  Sliire,"  as  well  as  elected  burghorti  from  the  towu».  The 
FtTDch  and  Spuiiieli  aiucniblics  had  the  latt«r,  but  not  tlie 
former  elrnient. 

These  two  features  Rttve  the  English  Parltnment  a  peculiar 
gtrciigth  in  its  struggle  with  the  Throne.  The  document  in 
question  was  Magna  Carta,  the  Great  Charter,  a  dcclaratloQ 
which  was  forecd  from  Kinj»  ilohn  (n!>0-12lfi),  tho  brother 
and  sHoceasor  of  Richard  Cccur  de  lion  (118I)-09),  after  a 
revolt  of  tlie  Barons  in  1215.  It  rehearsed  a  number  of  funda- 
mental rifchta  that  made  Gtigland  a  legal  and  not  a  regal  atata 
It  rejected  the  power  of  the  king  to  control  tlic  poraonal  pro|>- 
crtv  and  liberty  of  cvei^-  sort,  of  citisen — save  with  the  consent 
of  that  man's  equals. 

The  presence  of  the  elected  shire  repre«cntatiTc«  tn  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  the  second  pGctiliaril;fr  of  the  British  situation, 
cumo  ab'^iit  from  verv  simple  mid  tipparcntly  innocuous  begin* 
ningo.  From  the  shire»,  or  connty  divisions,  kuighls  seem  to 
have  been  summoned  to  the  national  council  to  testify  to  the 
taxable  capacity  of  their  districts.  They  were  sent  up  by  the 
minor  gentry,  frceholdova  and  village  elders  of  their  districts 
as  early  as  ]2ri4,  two  kni^his  frum  each  xhire.  This  idea  in- 
spired Simon  de  Montfort,'  who  was  iu  rebellion  against  Henry 
in,  the  successor  of  John,  to  summon  to  the  national  council 
two  knights  from  each  shire  and  two  citizens  from  each  city  or 
borough.  Edwnrd  I,  the  suceesaor  to  Henry  III,  continued 
this  practice  because  it  seemed  a  convenient  way  of  getting 
into  6nancial  touch  with  the  growing  towns.  At  first  ther«  WM 
considerable  reluctance  on  the  parts  of  the  knights  and  towns- 
men to  attend  Purliamont,  but  gradually  tho  power  they  poa- 
aeaaed  of  linking  the  rcdreiis  of  grievances  with  the  granting 
of  subsidies  was  realised.  Quite  early,  if  not  from  tho  first, 
them  representatives  of  the  general  property  owners  in  town 
and  country,  the  Commons,  sttt  and  dehstetl  apart  from  the 
great  Ixirds  and  Bishops.  80  there  grew  up  in  England  a 
representative  assembly,  the  Commons,  beside  sn  episcopal  and 
patrician  ono.  the  Lords.  There  was  no  profound  and  funda- 
mental difTorenee  between  the  personnel  of  the  two  assembliea; 
man;  of  tho  knights  of  the  shire  were  substantial  men  who 

'ThI*  ia  not  lh«  minr  Simon  i)c  Montfort  «a  the  kader  of  the  oruMdea 
agiintt  thp  Albijtrnan,  but  hU  mmi. 
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might  ht  as  WMltliy  nnd  inlluetitinl  ns  peers  and  also  tlie  sods 
nud  brothers  of  peers,  but  ou  the  wholu  the  Commous  was  the 
more  pk-beiun  atiK'mbly.  Fruiti  the  llrst  thcK  two  ns^wtiiblieA, 
and  cspecinliy  tlie  Commons,  displayed  a  disposition  to  claim 
the  entire  power  of  taxation  la  thv  land.  Urudually  they  ex- 
tended their  piin'iew  of  grievances  to  a  criticism  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  realm.  We  will  not  follow  tho  lluctuatioas  of 
the  power  nnd  prc^tif^  of  the  HngliHli  Parliament  through  the 
lime  of  the  Tndor  monarchs  (i.e..  lionry  VII  and  VIII, 
Kdward  VI,  Mary  and  (^lizuhcth),  but  it  will  be  manifest 
from  what  has  been  said  that  when  at  last  James  Stuart  made 
bia  open  claim  to  autocracy,  iho  English  mcreliants,  peers,  and 
private  jii-nilcmen  found  thetnaeives  with  a  tried  and  hfmonred 
traditional  means  of  resisting  him  such  as  no  other  people  in 
i^iiropc  possessed. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  political  conflict  was  its 
comparative  dctactiment  from  tlie  great  struggle  between  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  that  was  now  being  waged  all  over  Europe. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  very  distinct  religious  issues  mixed  up 
in  the  English  struggle,  but  upon  it«  main  lines  it  wan  a  po- 
litical struggle  of  King  against  the  Parliament  embodying  the 
class  of  private-proiKTty -owning  citizens.  Both  Crown  and 
people  were  formally  reformed  and  Protestant.  It  is  true  that 
many  people  on  the  latter  side  were  Protectants  of  a  Bibl»- 
respecting,  nou-ttacerdotal  tvpe,  representing  the  reformation 
according  to  the  peoples,  and  that  the  king  was  the  nominal 
head  of  u  special  sacerdotal  nnd  sueromental  church,  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  representing  the  reformation  ac- 
cording to  the  princes,  but  this  antagonism  never  completely 
obscured  the  essentials  of  the  conflict. 

The  struggle  of  King  and  Parliament  had  already  reached 
an  acute  phase  before  the  death  of  Jame«  I  (USS.'i),  but  only 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Charles  I  did  it  culminate  in  civil  war. 
Charles  did  exactly  what  one  might  have  expected  a  king  to  do 
in  such  a  position,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  Parliamentary  control 
over  foreign  policy:  he  embroiled  the  country  in  a  conflict  with 
both  Spain  and  Franee.  and  then  cnme  tn  the  countrv  for  sui> 
pliea  in  the  hope  that  patriotic  feelinc  would  override  the  nor- 
mal dislike  to  giving  him  money.  When  Parliament  refused 
supplies,  h«  demanded  loans  from  varicnis  subjects,  and  at- 
tempted similar  illegal  exactions.    ThU  produced  from  Parliai- 
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m«nt  in  1638  a  very  tnemorabl(>  dwnnioiit. 
Right,  cilinp  the  Great  Charier  and  rcfacarsinp  ibe  legal  limita- 
tions upou  the  pi>wer  of  rhc  BnjrliTih  kin;;,  (Jciiviug  bis  riglit 
to  levy  cliar^'s  upon,  or  to  imprison,  or  piiniith  anyone,  or  to 
quarter  soldiers  on  titu  people,  without  due  proci'«s  of  law.  The 
Petition  of  Right  stated  tlie  cane  of  the  Eufiltsh  ParliAmetit. 
The  disposition  to  "state  o  wise"  has  always  been  a  very  marked 
English  characteristic.  When  President  Wilson,  during  tlie 
Great  War  of  1014-18,  prefaced  each  step  in  his  policy  by  a 
"Note,"  he  was  u-alkinf;  in  the  moat  respectable  traditioae  of 
the  English,  Charles  dealt  with  this  Parliament  with  a  high 
hand,  hv  A\«a\\*,*eA  it  in  1029,  and  for  cle%-eii  years  he  sum- 
moned no  Parliament.  lie  levied  money  illegally,  but  not 
enough  for  his  purpose ;  and  realizinj;  that  the  church  could  be 
used  as  an  instrninent  of  obedience,  ho  made  I^aud,  an  ng^os- 
sive  high  churchman,  very  much  of  a  priest  and  a  very  strong 
believer  in  "divine  right,"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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In  1638  Charles  tried  to  extend  the  half-Protestant,  haW 
Catholic  cha racier ijtics  of  the  Church  of  England  to  his  other 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  where  the  secession  from  Catholicism  had 
been  more  complete,  and  where  a  non-sBoerdotal.  non-sacra- 
mcntal  form  of  Christianity,  Presbyterianiam,  had  been  estab- 
lished as  the  national  church.  The  Hcoteh  revolted,  and  the 
English  levies  Charles  raised  to  fight  them  mutinied.  In- 
solvency, at  ail  times  the  natural  result  of  a  "spirited"  foreign 
policy,  was  ctese  at  hand.  Charles,  without  money  or  trust- 
worthy troops,  had  to  summon  a  Parliament  nt  last  in  lft40. 
This  Parliament,  the  Short  Parliament,  he  dismissed  in 
the  same  year;  he  tried  a  Cmmcil  of  Peers  nt  York  (1640). 
and  then  in  the  November  of  that  year  sunmioned  hia  last 
Parliament.  ^_ 

This  body,  the  Long  Piirliament,  ns.fembtcd  in  the  mood  mB 
conflict.     It  »pu.ci\  Laud,  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrburv.  antT 
charged  him  with  treason.     It  published  a  "Grand  Kemon- 
stranee,"  which  was  a  long  and  full  stntement  of  it!<  caiw  againat 
Oharies.    It  provided  by  a  bill  for  u  meeting  of  Parliament  a^ 
least  once  in  three  venr».  whether  the  King  summoned  it  or  B^l 
U  prosecuted  the  King's  chief  ministers  who  had  helped  him 
to  reign  for  so  long  without  Parliament,  and  in  particniar 
Ear)  of  Strafford.    To  nave  Strafford  the  King  plotted  fo 
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den  seizure  of  Londou  by  the  arni^'.  This  was  discovered, 
■blid  the  Bill  for  StrutTord's  eifudt'uiuiitiou  was  hurried  uii  in 
tl)0  uiidttt  of  a  vast  popiilur  cxcilcuient.  Charleii  I,  who  wxe 
probably  one  of  the  inemiost  and  most  trpadiemu*  owupnutu 
ihu  ELuj^Iitih  throiiu  has  ever  known,  wrnt  frightened  hy  the  Lon- 
don crowds.  Before  Strafford  couKl  die  by  due  lepul  procesa,,i 
it  was  neccwsary  for  tbc  King  to  give  bis  absent.  Charles  gave' 
it — and  Strafford  was  beheaded.  Meanwhile  the  King  was  plot- 
ting and  looking  for  help  in  Btrango  quarters — ^frvvni  the  Catho- 
lic Irisli,  from  treii*>nal)!e  Scotchmen.  Finally  he  resorted  to 
a  forcible-feeble  display  of  violence.  Ho  went  down  to  iLo 
llouaeft  of  Parliuinciit  to  arrest  five  of  his  most  active  oppo- 
ncntfl.  Ho  entered  the  House  of  Commons  and  took  the 
Speaker's  chair.  He  wan  prepared  with  some  bold  speech  about 
treason,  hut  when  ho  saw  the  placea  of  bis  live  iintiigui)iats 
vaciint,  be  was  battled,  eonfuM^d,  mid  spoke  in  broken  seiileitce^ 
He  learnt  tlmt  tlicy  btid  <lcpiir1ed  from  hia  royal  city  of  West- 
minster  and  taken  refuge  in  tbocity  of  I/»ndon  (see  Chajx  XXIV, 
§  7).  Ltiudon  dclied  bini,  A  week  later  llic  Five  MemlxTs 
were  caeorted  luiek  in  triumph  to  the  I'arliainont  House  in 
Westujinster  by  tlio  Tniinnd  Hands  of  T^tndon.  nnd  the  King, 
to  axMid  the  noise  and  hostility  of  the  occasion,  left  Whitehall 
.for  Winddor. 

Both  parties  tbou  prepared  openly  for  war. 

The  King  was  tbo  tmditiunal  bead  of  the  army,  and  the 
habit  of  obedience  in  soldiers  is  to  the  King.  Tbe  Parliament 
had  the  greater  resources.  The  King  sot  up  bin  standard  at 
Kottingham  on  the  eve  of  a  dark  and  stormy  August  day  in 
1042.  There  followed  a  long  and  oliHtiuate  civil  war,  the  King 
holding  Oxford,  the  rariiunicnt,  Lmidon.  Success  swayed 
.from  side  to  side,  but  the  King  could  never  elo««  on  I.ondon 
nor  Parliament  take  Oxford.  Euoh  antagonist  was  weakened 
by  moderate  adherents  who  "diil  not  want  to  gn  ton  far."  There 
emerged  among  the  Piirliumciitury  conunandent  a  certjiin  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  bad  rai.ted  a  small  troop  of  horse  and  who  rose 
to  the  position  of  general.  Lord  Warwick,  bis  c<)nlemporari-. 
dcBerihc<t  bim  as  a  plain  man,  in  a  cloth  .luit  ''made  by  au  ill 
eiiuntry  tailor."  Tie  was  no  mere  fighting  soldier,  but  a  mili- 
tary organizer;  he  realized  the  inferior  quality  of  niHny  of  iho 
Pnrlinmentary  forces,  and  stTt  himself  to  n-niedy  it.  The 
Cnvaliera  of  the  King  bad  tbe  picturesque  trn<lilion  of  chivalry 
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and  loyalty  on  their  side;  Parlittmeiit  was  something  i 
(lillioult — ^without  any  comparable  traditions.  "Your  irooiM  nre 
most  of  tlic-m  old  docayi-d  M^rving  men  and  tapaters,"  said  Oom- 
w«l).  "Do  yoti  think  that  the  tipirils  of  sneb  base  and  mi'&ttu 
fcllowa  will  eviT  be  able  to  cucouiit«r  f^>nlJ<>ii>on  that  bavfl 
honour  and  ouurngo  ntid  rcsalntion  in  them?"  But  there  is 
something  bettt-r  and  atnuiRvr  than  pictiirt-squu  chivalry  iu 
tbe  world,  r<-Ii^ou8  onthtisinMP.  lie  set  hiuMelf  to  get  to- 
gether ft  "godly"  regiment.  They  were  to  be  eamviit,  »obci> 
living  mon.  Above  all,  they  were  to  bo  men  of  strong  convic- 
tions. He  di;iregnr<ii>d  all  socinl  traditions,  and  drew  hia  offifera 
from  erory  olass.  ''1  had  ratki-r  have  a  plain,  ru8»cl-coated 
eaptain  thai  knows  it-hat  he  fi'jhts  for  and  loves  what  h'-  ktiows. 
than  what  yoii  call  a  gentleman  and  is  nothing  else."  England 
discovenrd  a  new  fom-,  the  Ironsides,  iu  ita  midst,  lu  which 
footmen,  draymen,  and  ships'  oaptains  held  high  command, 
aide  by  side  with  men  of  family.  They  became  the  type  on 
which  the  Parliament  tonght  to  reoonstmct  its  entire  army. 
The  Ironsides  wore  the  backbone  of  this  "Jfew  Model."  From 
Marston  Moor  to  Naseby  tliMC  men  swepit  the  Cavaliers 
before  them.  The  King  was  at  lest  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
Pfirl  lament.  ^_ 

There  were  still  attempts  at  settlement  that  wonld  have  Ifldfl 
the  King  a  sort  of  king,  but  Charles  was  a  man  doomed  to  tragic 
ibsiies,  incessantly  schnniiig,  "so  false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to 
W  tniated."     The  Knglish  were  drifting  towards  a  situation 
new  in  the  world's  history,   in  which  a  monarch   should   1^_ 
formally  tried  for  treason  to  his  people  and  condemned.  lH 

Most  revolutions  are  preeipitated,  as  this  English  one  was, 
by  the  cxwssk-s  of  the  niler,  and  by  attempts  at  strength  aa^ 
firmness  beyond  the  compass  of  the  law ;  and  most  revolutic 
swing  by  a  kind  of  necessity  towards  an  cxtremer  concluaic 
than  is  warranted  by  the  original  qtiarrel.  The  Knglish  revolu- 
tion was  no  exception.  The  English  are  by  nattire  a  compro- 
mising and  even  a  vacillating  people,  and  probably  the  great 
majority  of  them  still  wanted  the  King  to  be  King  and  the 
people  to  be  free,  and  all  the  lions  and  Iambs  to  lie  down  to- 
gplher  in  pejice  and  liberty.  But  the  army  of  the  New  Atodol 
could  not  go  buck.  There  would  have  been  scant  mercy  for 
these  drn.^'men  and  footmen  who  had  ridden  ilown  the  King's 
gentlemen  if  the  King  came  back.     When  Parliament  began 
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to  treat  a^t&m  with  thU  regal  triukstirr,  tli«  New  Model  iuter- 
vCTied;  Colonel  I'rido  (unied  out  eighty  membera  from  the 
HouRe  of  Commons  who  favoured  iho  King,  and  the  illegal 
residue,  the  Itnmp  Pnrliunient,  then  put  the  Kinf;  on  trial. 

Hill  indwd  Ihc  King  wu»  already  doomed.  The  Houko  of 
Ix>rd8  rejected  the  ordinaneo  for  the  trial,  and  the  Kump  tlien 
proelaimed  "that  the  People  arc,  under  God,  the  oripnal  o( 
«U  jiiftt  pnwer,"  and  that  "the  Commons  of  England  .  .  .  have 
the  Muprcnie  power  in  this  nation,"  and — aMuming  that  it  was 
itself  Ihi!  Commons — proceeded  with  the  trial.  The  King  was 
condenmed  as  a  "tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  bis 
country."  He  was  taken  one  -Tanuary  morning  in  1^49  to  a 
•catTold  oreeted  outsi<le  the  windows  of  his  own  banquetin);;- 
room  at  Whilohail.  There  ho  was  hdieaded.  He  died  witl) 
piety  and  a  eertain  noblo  aclf-pity — eight  years  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Strafford,  and  aftor  six  and  a  half  years  of  a  destructive 
civil  war  which  had  bt^cn  caused  almost  entirely  by  bis  own 
lawlessneBS. 

This  was  indeed  a  great  and  terrifying  thing  that  Parliament 
bad  done.  The  like  of  it  ha<]  never  been  heard  of  in  the  world 
before.  Kings  had  killed  each  other  times  enough;  parricide, 
fratricide,  assassi nation,  those  are  the  privileged  expedients 
of  princes;  but  thul  a  dcetion  of  the  people  should  rise  up,  try 
it»  king  Bolemnly  and  deliberately  for  disloyally,  mischief,  and 
treachery,  and  condemn  and  kill  him.  sent  horror  through  every 
eourt  in  Enrope,  The  Rump  Parllnment  had  gone  beyond 
the  ideas  and  eonscience  of  its  time.  It  was  as  if  a  committee 
of  jiinglo  deer  had  taken  and  killed  a  tiger — a  crime  against 
nature.  Tho  Tsar  of  Russia  ehaaed  the  English  envoy  from 
bis  court.  Frnrice  and  Holland  committed  acts  of  open  boa- 
tility.  England,  confused  and  conscience-stricken  at  her  own 
sacrilege,  stood  isolutcd  before  tho  world. 

But  for  a  time  the  personal  quality  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  discipline  and  strength  of  the  army  be  bad  created  main- 
tained England  in  the  repuhlicnn  course  she  had  taken.  The 
Irish  Catholics  bad  made  a  massacre  of  the  Protestant  English 
in  Ireland,  and  now  Crnmwell  suppressed  the  Irish  insurrec- 
tion with  great  vigour.  Except  for  certain  friars  at  the  storm 
of  Drogheda,  none  but  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  killed 
by  his  troops;  but  the  atrocities  of  the  massacre  were  fresh  in 
his  mind,  no  quarter  was  given  in  battle,  and  so  bis  loomory 
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still  rntiktcs  in  the  mtnds  of  tbo  IrUh,  wUa  hnvc  a  long  memory 
for  thfir  own  wmiif^s.  Aftur  Iroluud  omo  tkutland,  where 
Cromwell  shattoreil  a  Itoyaliat  army  at  the  littltlo  of  Dunbar 
(IUMO-  Thou  he  luruud  hm  iitleiitiontu  Holland,  which  coud- 
try  hn<l  mithly  neixcA  upon  the  tlivi»K>ns  uiiK'Mir  llio  English  as 
an  exf^use  for  (ho  injury  of  a  trade  rival.  Tbo  IJutch  were  limn 
tlio  riilcrs  of  the  sea,  and  thi-  J%nglt«b  licet  foiijfht  nguinift  odds; 
hut  nfter  a  neriea  of  obfltinato  sen  fi)chta  the  Dulch  were  driven 
from  the  iJritish  sfaa  and  the  English  took  their  place  as  the 
■•cendant  iinval  power.  Dutch  and  French  ships  nnttit  dip 
th«ir  flags  to  theni.  An  Dnglisb  fleet  went  into  the  Mediter^ 
rnncan — the  limt  Kngliiih  iinval  forco  to  enter  thoao  watura;  it 
put  right  \-ariouH  gxievnneps  of  the  English  shippers  with  Tus- 
cany and  Miiltii,  and  homhurded  the  pirate  nest  of  Algiers  and 
ilcstpoyed  tlie  pinito  Ui-et — wliich  in  the  lax  day*  of  Charles  had 
been  wont  to  come  right  ap  to  the  coastii  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
to  intercept  ships  and  carry  ntT  Hlav(<«  to  Africa.  Thu  strong 
arm  of  England  also  intervened  to  protect  the  Protestant*  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  were  being  hunted  to  death  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  all  found  it  wiser  to 
overcome  their  finsl  distaste  for  re^cide  and  allied  themaelres 
with  Knj^lnnd.  Caniu  a  war  with  8pniii,  and  the  grvat  English 
Admiral  lilnke  destroyed  the  Spiiiiish  Plate  Fleet  nt  Teneriffe 
in  nn  action  of  almost  iiicrcdihlo  daring.  Ho  engaged  land 
battoriiM.  He  was  the  tirst  man  "that  brought  ahips  to  conlema 
enHtle?  on  the  shore."  (He  died  in  1<>57,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  after  the  rCTtnratiou  of  the  uionarchy 
hi.*  lHHie«  were  dug  out  by  the  order  n{  Charles  IT,  and  roraorcd 
(o  St.  Sfarparet's.  Westminster.)  Such  was  tho  fipire  that 
Enghind  eiit  in  tho  oyoa  of  the  world  during  her  brief  republican 
days. 

On  Seplendier  3rd.  Ifi.^S,  Cnmiwell  died  in  the  midst  <»f  a 
great  8t<>rm  that  did  not  fail  to  imprue.i  the  suporBlitiuiis.  Once 
Ills  strong  hand  lay  still,  England  fell  away  from  this  premature 
attempt  to  reiili>:c  »  righte<^ni»  couimonweal  of  free  men.  In 
1660  Charles  H.  the  son  of  Charira  tho  "Martyr,"  was  wel- 
eome<i  buck  to  Englimd  with  all  those  manife»tations  of  pergonal 
loyalty  dear  to  the  Kngliiih  heart,  and  the  country  relaxed  from 
its  military  and  naval  effieienc>-  as  a  sleeper  might  wake  and 
stretch  and  yawn  after  (on  intense  a  dream.  The  Puritans 
were  done  with.     "Uerrie  England''  was  herself  again,  and  in 
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166T  tho  Dtitdi,  once  more  muterd  of  the  aea,  sailed  up  the 
Thmnies  to  Gravt-si^'ud  and  bamt  an  EuglUli  Boot  in  the  Med- 
w$ty.  "Oa  llic  iiiglit  whou  our  aliips  wcru  burnt  by  iliu  Dutch.'' 
•avg  I'epjfl,  in  bis  diary,  "tbe  Ki»fr  did  aup  with  my  Lady 
Oaslelnuiiue,  and  tbvro  {bey  v,vte  all  mad,  hunting  a  poor 
ninth."  riinrles,  from  the  ditto  of  his  return,  IfiCO,  tO(»k  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  atTaira  of  tlio  state,  and  in  lUTO  concluded  u 
scvrct  trCAty  with  Louis  XIV  of  Frauoc  by  which  ho  undertook 
to  Bubordinato  entirely  KngliAli  foreign  policy  to  (hat  of  France 
for  an  annual  pension  of  £100,000.  Dunkirk,  which  Orouiwdl 
had  taken,  had  already  been  sold  Imek  to  France.  The  Kinu 
was  a  great  sportsman ;  he  bad  tho  true  Kugliah  love  for  watch- 
ing horse  racea,  and  tho  racing  centre  at  !Ncwiuarket  is  perhaps 
his  most  cliaraeteriAlie  nionnnirnt. 

While  Charles  tivi-d,  his  vsi#y  humour  enabled  him  to  retain 
the  lirititOt  ornwn.  but  he  did  so  by  wariness  and  contproiniAe, 
and  wlien  in  lOHS  ho  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  II, 
who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  too  dull  to  recofniizc  the  hidden 
limitalion  of  the  monarchy  in  Britain,  the  old  iasno  between 
I'lirliitiiient  and  Crown  Ivociimc  acute.  JaniM  set  himself  to 
force  his  cmintrv  into  a  religious  reimion  with  Itonie,  In  1088 
ho  wa&  in  tli^lit  to  France.  But  this  time  the  groat  lords  uud 
merchants  and  gentlemen  were  too  circumspect  to  let  this  revolt 
against  tbe  King  tling  them  into  the  hand^  of  a  second  Pride 
or  a  second  Cromwell.  They  had  already  called  in  another  king, 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  replace  James.  The  change  waa 
made  rapidly.  There  was  no  civil  war — except  in  IruUod — 
and  no  release  of  the  deeper  revolutionary  forces  of  the  conntry. 

Of  William's  elaim  to  the  throne,  or  rather  of  his  wife  Marj"'« 
claim,  wo  cannot  tell  here,  its  interest  is  purely  technical,  nor 
how  William  III  and  Mary  ruled,  nor  how,  after  the  widower 
William  had  reigned  alone  for  a  time,  tho  throne  passed  on  to 
Mary's  sister  Anne  (1702-14).  Anne  seems  to  have  thought 
favourahly  of  a  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  but  the  I.ord»  and 
the  Commons,  who  now  dominated  English  affairs,  preferred  n 
less  comjietcnt  king.  Some  aort  of  claim  could  be  made  out 
for  the  Kleetiir  of  Hanover,  who  became  King  of  England  as 
George  I  {1714-27).  He  was  entirely  Gcnnan,  bo  could 
speidi  no  Englisli,  and  he  brought  u  swnnn  of  Qermnn  women 
and  German  nttendants  to  tlie  Knglisli  court;  a  dullness,  a  tar- 
nisb,  eamo  over  tho  intellectuut  life  of  the  lund  with  his  coming, 
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but  this  ieolation  of  the  court  from  English  lifo  was  1; 
elusive  recomrnvncliition  to  the  great  iBodowuers  and  the  com- 
iDGrcial  ititfr«»tti  who  chiefly  hroii|;ht  him  over.  Eu^laud  en- 
tered upon  a  phaae  which  Lord  Heaoonafield  Iiaa  called  the 
"Vcactijin  olipirc-hy"  stagi-;  ihc  supreme  power  resided  in  Pitt^| 
linment,  dominated  now  by  the  Lords,  for  the  art  of  briber^" 
nnd  a  study  of  the  mothods  of  workinR  eloctions  carried  to  a 
high  pitch  by  Sir  Kobcrt  Walpolc  had  robbed  llie  Iloiise  of  Coin- 
moDB  of  its  original  freedom  and  vignnr.  By  ingenious  d»- 
▼iees  tbo  pnrliainentar>-  vote  was  rustrictcd  to  s  sLrinkingfl 
number  of  electors,  old  towns  with  little  or  no  population  would 
return  ono  or  two  members  (old  Sarum  had  uiie  non-ri<«ident 
voter,  no  population,  and  two  tneinbcn>),  while  newer  populou 
centres  had  no  reprcitental ion  at  alt.  And  by  insisting  upon 
high  property  qualiticatioii  for  ineniber»,  the  ekanoc  of  A 
Commons  §peaking  in  common  accents  of  vulgar  needs  was  stil 
more  restricted,  Gcorfje  I  was  followed  by  the  very  aimilai 
George  II  (172T-CSO),  and  it  was  only  at  bis  death  that  En^ 
land  bad  again  a  king  who  had  been  bom  in  England,  and  one 
who  could  apeak  English  fairly  well,  his  grandson  George  III. 
On  this  monarch's  attempt  to  recover  some  of  the  larger  powers 
of  monarchy  we  sliall  hnve  something  io  ttay  in  a  later  aection. 
Such  briefly  is  the  story  of  the  atni^le  in  England  during 
tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  between  the  three  main 
factors  in  the  problem  of  the  "modern  tttato" ;  betwwfn  the  crown, 
tho  private  property  owners,  nnd  that  vague  power,  still  blind 
and  ignorant,  the  power  of  (he  quite  common  people.  TbU^ 
latter  factor  appears  as  yet  only  at  mtmientt  when  the  conntrjfl 
is  mo»t  deeply  stirred;  then  it  Hinks  back  into  the  depths.  TJut 
the  end  of  the  story,  ihns  far,  ist  a  very  complete  triumph  of  the 
Kritish  privjite  property  owner  over  the  dreams  and  schemes  of 
^Fachinveltinn  absolutism.  With  the  Hnnovcrinn  Dynasty,  Eng- 
land became — as  the  Timet  recently  styled  her — a  "crowned 
republic."  She  bad  workol  out  a  new  method  of  government, 
Parliamentary  government,  recalling  in  many  ways  the  Smate 
and  Popular  Assembly  of  Ilnme,  but  more  steadfast  and  efficient 
because  of  its  use,  however  restricted,  of  the  representative 
method.  Tier  assembly  at  Westminster  was  to  berome  the 
"Mother  of  Parliaments"  throughout  the  world.  Towards  the 
crown  the  English  Parliament  has  held  and  still  holds  much 
tlie  relation  of  the  mayor  of  the  pnlaee  to  the  Merovingian 
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kin^  The  king  is  coDceireit  of  as  oeromoniat  and  irreeponsibl<^, 
a  liviii);  5vmlK>l  of  ttii-  roi^iii  and  imixtrial  svstcm.  But  much 
power  remains  Intent  in  the  trndition  and  preritifce  of  the  crown. 
«n<)  the  succCMion  of  the  four  Ilaunvcrian  Georpcs,  William 
IV  (1630),  Victoria  (1837),  Edward  VII  (1901),  and  the 
pK'f^ent  kinfj.  Georp>  V  (1010),  is  of  a  quite  different  strain 
fftn  the  fechio  and  ahort-lived  Merorinpian  monarcha.  In  tha 
afTaira  of  the  ohnrch,  the  mllitarv  and  naval  organizations,  and 
tho  forciffu  office,  thc«e  soveroigiiti  have  all  in  various  defrrees 
exerciaed  an  influenc©  which  i»  none  the  leaft  important  bccauae 
it  is  indefinable. 


§4  1 

Tpon  no  part  of  Europe  did  the  coUap»c  of  the  idea  of  a 
unified  Christcridoin  hring  more  diitastniiiii  eonseiiiiences  than 
to  Germanv-  Naturally  one  would  have  supposed  that  the 
Emperor,  licin^  by  origin  a  Qcrman,  both  in  the  cnec  of  the 
earlier  line^  and  in  the  ease  of  the  Ilnbabiii^,  would  hax'o 
developed  into  the  national  monarch  of  a  united  Oermau-»pe«k- 
ing  ftate.  It  wesi  the  teei<ientfll  misfortune  of  Germany  that 
her  Emperors  never  remained  German.  Frederick  II,  the  hi»t' 
Hohcnstsufen,  was,  as  we  hare  seen,  a  half-Oricntalixe^ 
Sieilian;  the  lIaWjurK»,  by  marriage  and  inclination,  became 
in  the  person  of  Cliarleit  V,  first  Burgundian  and  then  Spanish 
io  spirit.  After  the  death  of  Charles  V,  his  brother  Ferdinand 
took  Austria  and  the  empire,  and  his  son  Fhilip  II  took  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  South  Italy:  hut  the  Austriao  line,  obr 
atinately  Catholic,  holding  it»  patrimony  mostly  on  tho  eastern 
frontiers,  deeply  entangled  therefore  with  Hungarian  atlaini 
and  paying  tribwte,  as  P'erdinaiul  and  his  two  successors  did, 
to  the  Turk,  retained  no  ^ip  upon  the  north  Germans  with 
their  disposition  towards  Protestantism,  their  Baltic  and  west- 
ward nffinitiefi.  and  their  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  the 
Turkish  danger. 

The  sovereign  princes,  dukes,  electors,  prince  bishops  and  the 
like,  whose  domains  cut  up  the  map  of  tho  Germany  of  the 
Middle  Ages  into  a  crazy  patchwork,  were  really  not  the  equiva< 
lents  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Fratwe-  They  were  rather 
on  tho  level  of  the  great  land-owning  dukes  and  peers  of  Franco 
and  England.    Until  1701  none  of  them  had  the  title  of  "King." 
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Hnny  of  thoir  doinininnd  vipk  ]f»»  Imlli  in  size  and  value  than 
the  larger  t-Ktulcs  of  tlip  Britisli  nobility.  The?  Gertniiii  Diet  wiiit 
liko  the  Stftlcs-GciMTnl  or  like  n  [Htrlininent  without  the  prea- 
cnre  of  elected  representativca.  So  that  the  prrnt  civil  vfnr  in 
Oennany  that  prci^ciitly  broke  oiit.  Iho  Thirty  Years'  War 
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(161-'MSi  w.is  in  iii«  eSMCtitinl  DQtiire  miieh  iimn'  olosely 
akin  to  the  civil  war  in  Enj^land  ( ]  G4:MD)  and  to  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  (1648-63),  the  league  of  feudal  nobles  Bf^ainst  the 
Orown  in  France,  than  appears  upon  the  surfaee.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Crown  was  pithtr  Oatholie  or  diitpo^  to  be- 
come Catholic,  and  the  recalcitrant  nobles  found  Iheir  in- 
dividnnliatic  dixpoaition  tfnditi)!  to  a  Prolciitant  formula. 
But  while  in  Enf;1and  and  Holland  the  Protestant  nobles  and 
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rich  mercliaots  iiltiinatety  tiiutupliod  and  in  Fruucc  tlio  «ue- 
cc»»  of  th©  Crllw^l  was  e^■en  more  complete,  in  Germany 
neither  was  the  Kmperor  strong  enough,  nor  bud  tlie  Proto»tunt 
princes  a  sofliciont  unity  ami  orgnnizntiuii  oiiiong  theinsolves 
to  aecnre  a  eonolusive  Irimnph.  It  Bailed  there  in  a  torn-up 
Gerranny.  Worcovcr,  the  German  iiwuc  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  vnriouH  uuii-GeniiMn  jieople?,  the  Bohemiana  and 
the  Swetlca  (who  had  a  new  Protestant  mouarchy  which  hid 
ariM'D  uiidir  OiiMtava  Vnna  a*  a  direct  result  of  the  Reforma- 
tioii)j  were  entangled  in  the  stniggle.  Finally,  the  French 
monarchy,  triumphant  now  over  ite  own  nobles,  ntthotigh  it  was 
Cntholic,  came  iti  on  the  Protestant  side  with  the  ovidi'iit  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  place  of  the  llahsburgs  as  tho  imperial  line. 
The  prolongation  of  the  war.  and  the  fact  that  it  wna  not 
fought  along  a  determinate  frontier,  but  nil  over  an  empire  of 
patdios,  Protestant  here.  Catholic  there,  made  it  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  destructive  that  Europe  had  known  »ince  the  days 
of  the  barbarian  raida.  Its  peculiar  mischief  lay  not  in  the 
fighting,  kit  iu  fho  concomitants  nf  the  fighting.  It  came  at  a 
tinio  when  military  tactics  hud  developed  to  a  point  that  ren- 
dered ordinary  levies  useU-»j  against  trained  profesHional  in- 
fantry. Volley  firing  with  miisketn  at  a  range  of  a  few  acorc 
yarda  had  abolished  the  individnalii'tic  ktiight  in  annour,  but 
the  charge  of  di«ciplinc<l  niasHCS  of  eavalrv  eould  .still  disperse 
any  infantry'  that  had  not  been  drilled  into  a  niechuuical  rigidity. 
The  infantry  with  their  mnisKle-louding  muskets  could  not  keep 
up  a  steady  enough  fire  to  wither  determined  eavalrv  before  it 
charged  home.  They  had,  therefore,  to  meet  the  shock  stnnditig 
or  kneeling  behind  a  bristling  wall  of  pikes  or  bayonets.  For 
this  they  needed  great  discipline  and  Mpcricnco.  Iron  cannon 
were  still  of  small  size  and  not  wry  ebimdant,  and  they  did 
not  play  a  deciaivo  part  as  vet  in  warfare.  They  could  "plough 
Inncfi"  iu  infantry,  but  they  could  not  euaily  smash  and  scatter 
it  if  it  was  sturdy  and  well  drilled.  War  under  these  conditions 
waa  entirely  in  the  hands  of  seasoned  professional  soldiora.  and 
the  question  of  Oicir  |iny  was  as  important  u  one  to  tlio  geuernla 
of  that  time  as  the  (jiiostion  of  food  or  munitions.  Aa  the  long 
struggle  dragged  on  from  phase  to  phase,  and  the  financial  dis- 
tress of  the  land  increased,  the  commanders  of  both  sides  were 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  looting  of  towns  and  villages,  both 
fur  supply  and  to  make  up  tho  arrears  of  their  aoldiers'  pay. 
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The  soldiers  becsnie.  therefore,  more  and  niaro  men;  brigands 
liviup  oil  the  country,  and  tho  Thirty  Year*'  Wnr  «tt  up  a 
traditiou  nf  Inoliii^  m  n  le^timste  operation  in  wflrfare  and  of 
outni^'  as  a  soldier's  jurivilc!^  that  htm  tuiiitod  the  ^ood  aniiiv 
of  Gr-niiBiiy  rijrht  dc)wn  to  Ihn  Gri>at  Wtir  of  1914.  Tlie  enrUer 
chaptoTB  of  Defoe's  Memoirg  of  a  Cavalier,  with  its  rivid  de- 
scription of  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Magdeburg,  will  give 
the  reader  a  far  better  idea  of  the  warfare  of  this  time  than  any 
formal  hi»tor)-.  So  harried  was  tho  hind  thiit  the  farmers 
ceased  from  ouhivntion,  what  snatch  crops  could  be  harvested 
Were  hidden  away,  and  great  crowds  of  starving  women  and 
children  became  camp  followera  of  the  nntiiee,  and  supplied  a 
thi(?vi»h  tail  to  the  rougher  pUiiideriiijf.  At  the  close  of  the 
struggle  all  Germany  was  ruined  aiul  ilesntntc  Central  Europe 
did  not  fully  recover  from  these  robberiea  and  devastations  fo 
a  century. 

Here  we  ean  but  name  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  the  great  plun" 
der  captains  on  the  Hnbsiburg  side,  and  Gustavus  Adulpiui*,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the  champion  of  the 
Proicitants,  whot^c  dream  was  to  make  the  Baltic  Sea  a  "Swed- 
ish Lake."  Gustavua  Adolpbus  was  killed  in  his  decisive  victory 
over  Wallenstein  at  Liitzen  (1632),  and  Wallenstein  was  mur- 
dered in  I«:U.  In  1048  the  princes  and  diplomatiirts  gathered 
amidst  the  havoc  ihcy  had  made  to  patch  np  the  affairs  of 
Central  Eunjpe  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  By  that  peace  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  was  reduced  to  a  shadow,  and  the  ac- 
iiuisition  of  Alsace  brought  France  up  to  tho  Ithinc.  And  one 
German  prince,  the  UohenKoltem  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  ac- 
quired 80  much  territoiy  as  to  become  the  greatest  Qennan 
power  next  to  the  Emperor,  a  power  that  presently  (1701)  bo- 
came  the  kingdom  nf  Pnissia.  The  Treaty  also  rcvogiiiiKd  two 
long  necomplifhi'd  facts,  the  separation  from  the  empire  and 
complete  independence  of  both  Holland  and  Switzerland. 


§s 
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We  have  opened  this  chapter  with  the  stories  of  two  countric*, 
the  Netherlands  and  Britain,  in  which  the  resistance  of  the 
private  citizen  to  this  new  type  of  monarchy,  the  MachiavclUau 
monarchy,  that  was  arising  out  of  the  moral  collapse  of  Ohris- 
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QeriDUi^'  aud  of  Il«ly — Saxoii_>'  and  Thschwj  e.Q. — personal 
monarchy  was  not  so  rextraiiied  &nA  overthrown;  it  p«tabli»hod 
itaeJf  indeed  as  tho  ruling  Kuropcan  sjsttrm  during  tho  *even- 
teviith  and  oightvciith  ccntiirira.  And  even  In  llulliind  and 
Britain  the  monarchy  was  rcotiverinp  pnwer  diiritii:  !ho  ei(»ht- 
contb  centur.v. 

(In  Poland  condi- 
tions were  peculiar,  aud 
\\vty  will  l>c  dealt  with 
in  a  later  Hection.) 

In  France  tUvre  liad 
been  no  ^lagna  Carta, 
and  there  was  not  quite 
80  dcliiiite  and  ctTcctivo 
a  tradition  of  parlia- 
mentary rule.  There 
waa  the  same  opposition 
of  intereets  bctwuc-ii  the 
crown  on  tlie  one  hand 
and  the  landlords  and 
merchants  on  the  other, 
but  the  latter  had  no 
pccopnizcd  pathcriug- 
placo,  and  no  dignified 
method  of  unity.  They 
formed  oppositions  to 
the  crown,  tbev  made 
Icapics  of  resistance — 
such  wan  the  "Fronde," 
which  was  Etni)!;eting 
nfcainflt  *\\o  yoiinp  King 
Louis  XIV  and  his 
f^at  minister  Hazarin, 
while  Charles  I  was 
fighting  for  his  life  in  England — hut  ultimately  (1652),  after 
a  civil  war,  tliey  were  conclusively  defeated;  and  while  in 
England  after  the  eatabtishntcnt  of  the  Hanoverians  the  UouKd 
of  Lords  and  their  subservient  Comraoua  ruled  tho  country, 
in  France,  on  the  contrary,  after  1652,  the  court  entirely  domi* 
nated  the  aristocracy.  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  himself  building 
U£QQ  a  foundatioa  that  Cardinal  Richelieuj  the  contemporary 
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of  Kiiic  Jamctt  I  of  Kti);)atid,  had  prejMretl  for  him.  After  the 
tiuifi  01  Mazario  ve  hear  of  no  gtoat  French  nob)c8  unlow  tbojr 
are  at  cimn  tts  court  siTvuiitt)  and  otticiuls.  Tht>y  hare  been 
InuK-d — but  at  a  pricp,  tho  price  of  throwing  the  burthen  of 
taxatiou  upon  the  voiceless  muaa  of  the  rammon  pcuple.  From 
nuD^'  luxej  both  the  ctcrfny  atid  thu  nobility — everyone  indeed 
who  bore  a  title— were  exempt.  In  the  end  this  injustice  b«- 
camu  iiitoierubio,  but  fiT  a  wliilo  the  French  monarchy  tlotir- 
islied  like  the  I'sailiuist'tt  preen  bay  tree.  By  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Kn^^lish  writers  are  niready  calling  at- 
tontion  to  the  RitAery  of  the  French  lower  classes  and  tiie  com- 
parative prosperity,  at  fkal  timf,  of  the  English  poor. 

On  sucfa'tomis  of  unrighteousness  what  we  may  call  "Grand 
Monarehy"  eetabliahed  itself  in  France,  T^uis  XIV,  styled  the 
Grand  Monarquc,  reigned  for  the  unparalleled  length  of  serenty- 
two  yeara  (lC-i3-1715),  and  »et  a  pnttcm  for  all  the  kings  of 
Europe.  At  first  he  was  puided  hy  hia  Machiavellian  minister, 
Cardinal  Mnnarin;  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  bo  himself 
in  his  own  proper  person  became  the  ideal  "Prince."  He  was, 
within  his  limitations,  an  exceptionally  capable  king;  his  ambi- 
tion was  stronger  than  his  baser  pssaions,  and  he  guided  hia 
couulrj-  towardfl  bankruptcy,  through  the  complication  of  a 
spirited  foreign  p<.)Iicy,  with  an  elaborate  dignity  that  still  ex- 
torts our  admiration.  His  immediate  desire  was  to  consoHdatd 
and  extend  France  to  the  Rhine  and  PyronccB,  and  to  absorb 
the  Spaninh  Xethcrinnds;  hia  remoter  view  caw  the  French 
kings  as  the  possible  enccessors  of  Charlemagne  in  a  recast 
Holy  Komsii  Empire.  He  made  bribery  a  state  method  simoHt 
more  important  than  warfare.  Charles  11  of  England  was  in 
hia  pay,  and  so  were  most  of  the  Polish  nobility,  presently  to 
bo  described.  His  money,  or  rather  the  money  of  the  tax-pay- 
ing classes  in  France,  went  evorj-whero.  But  his  prevailing  oc- 
cupation was  splendour.  Tlia  great  palace  at  Versailtcs,  with 
its  salons,  its  corridors,  its  mirrors,  its  terraces  and  fountains 
ami  parks  and  prospects,  was  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  He  provoked  a  universal  imitation.  Every  king  and 
priucolet  in  Europe  was  building  bis  own  Versailles  as  mneh 
beyond  his  means  as  his  aiihjeets  and  credits  would  permit. 
Everywhere  the  nobility  rebuilt  or  extended  their  chateaux  to 
the  new  pattern.  A  great  indiirtry  of  beautiful  and  elaboralo 
fabrics  and  funiishings  developed.     The  luxurious  arts  flour- 
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iahed  everywhere- ;  sculpture  in  alabaster,  fuiciico,  gilt  woodwork, 
metal  work,  atainped  leatbcr,  mucb  toueic,  ma^ititicvnt  paiut- 
itig,  beautiful  printing  and  bindings,  fine  cookery,  line  vin- 
ti^s.  Amidst  tbo  mirrors  aud  iiuv  furniture  went  a  strange 
race  of  "gentlemen"  in  vast  p<.>wdcred  wigs,  ailks  and  ltic«M, 
poised  Hp«m  liish  red  heelB,  supported  by  amazing  canea;  and 
slill  luiTL-  Wonderful  "ladies,"  under  towers  of  powdered  bair 
and  wearing  vast  expansions  of  silk  and  satin  sustained  on  vriro. 
Tlirougli  it  all  postured  the  great  Louiit,  tlio  aun  of  his  world, 
unaware  of  tbe  meagre  and  sulky  and  bitter  faces  that  waKdiod 
him  from  those  lower  darknessca  to  which  his  sunshine  did  not 
penetrate. 

We  cannot  give  bore  at  any  length  tbe  atory  of  tbe  wars  and 
doings  of  this  monarch.  In  many  ways  Voltaire's  Siide  de 
Louis  XIV  ia  still  tbe  best  ami  most  wholesome  account,  lie 
created  «  French  unvy  fit  to  face  the  Knglisb  and  Dutch  j  a 
very  considerable  acbievement.  But  because  his  intelligence 
did  not  rise  above  the  lure  of  that  Fata  Morgana,  that  crack 
in  the  political  wits  of  Europe,  the  dream  of  a  worid-wido 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  be  drifted  in  his  later  years  to  the  pro- 
pitiation of  tbe  Papacy,  which  bad  hitherto  been  hostile  to  him. 
lie  set  bimaelf  a^inst  ibose  spirits  of  independence  and  dia- 
nnion,  tbe  Protestant  princes,  and  be  made  war  against  Protes- 
tantism in  France.  Great  numbers  of  bis  most  sober  and  val* 
unhlc  subjects  wcro  driven  abroad  by  his  religious  poraccutioiu, 
taking  arts  and  industries  witli  tliem.  The  English  eilk  manur 
facturc,  for  instance,  was  founded  by  French  Protestants. 
Under  his  rule  were  carried  out  the  "dragonnades,"  a  pecu- 
liarly malignant  and  effectual  form  of  persecution.  Rongh  sol- 
diers wcro  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  Protestants,  and  wer* 
free  to  disorder  tbe  life  of  their  boats  and  insult  their  woman- 
kind as  they  thought  fit.  Men  yielded  to  that  sort  of  prcesnre 
who  would  not  have  yielded  to  rack  aud  fire.  The  education 
of  tbe  next  generation  of  Protestants  was  broken  up,  and  the 
parents  had  to  give  Catholic  instruction  or  none.  They  gave  it, 
no  doubt,  with  a  sneer  and  an  intonation  that  destroyed  all  faith 
in  it.  While  more  tolersnt  countries  became  mainly  sincerely 
Catholic  or  sincerely  Protestant,  tbe  perseculinjj  countries,  like 
France  and  Spain  and  Italy,  so  destroyed  honest  Protestant 
teaching  that  these  peoples  became  mainly  Catholic  believers  or 
Catholic  atheists,  ready  to  break  out  into  blank  alhoiBm  when- 
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ever  the  opportunity  oFTerod.  The  next  veigu,  tliat  of  Louis 
XV,  was  tlio  ngo  of  that  ^uproino  mockt-r,  Voltaire  ( Itt'J-i- 
1778),  an  age  in  wbioli  cverjibodjr'  in  Frciicli  sociuty  cuuformod 
to  the  Koiuuu  c-hurch  aud  liurdly  auyone  believed  iu  it. 

It  was  part — and  au  excclleut  part — of  the  pose  of  Grand 
Munarchy  tu  patronize  literature  and  iho  .tt>i«nceft.  Louig  XIV 
■let  up  art  ncjkdeiiiy  of  nclcucca  in  rivalry  with  the  Kugliah  Royal 
Society  of  ('harles  It  and  the  similar  astsociatiou  at  Florcncu. 
IIodecurat4:d  his  court  with  pix-tii,  pla,vwrifibts,  pbilosophera,  and 
scicntitic  inen.  If  the  «cientitic  procoes  f^t  liltlo  inspiration 
from  this  patrnntiKP,  it  did  at  auv  rate  acipiire  resource:)  for 
expcriuK-iit  and  pnbiicalion,  and  a  certain  prestige  in  the  eyet 
of  the  vulgar. 

Louis  XV  was  the  greutf^'iLiidsoi)  of  Louis  XIV,  and  an  in- 
competent imitator  of  his  prorleeossor's  maf^ui&ccnce.  lie  posed 
as  a  king,  but  his  ruling  passion  wa)>  that  common  obsession  of 
our  kind,  the  pursuit  of  women,  tempered  by  a  superstitious 
fe«r  of  hell.  How  such  women  asi  the  I>uc)>es8  of  Cl|i>teaa- 
poux.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  Madame  du  Barry  domi- 
nated the  pleasures  of  the  king,  aud  how  wars  and  alliancM 
were  made,  pmvinces  devastated,  thousands  of  people  killed, 
because  of  the  vanities  and  spites  of  tlicso  creatures,  and  how 
all  the  public  life  of  France  and  Europe  was  tainted  with  itk- 
trigiie  and  pn>stit»ition  and  inipostur«  lieoan?*  of  tbom,  the 
rca<lttr  must  learn  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  The  spirited 
foreign  policy  went  on  steadily  under  I^uis  XV^  towards  its 
final  smash. 

In  1774  this  Louis,  I^ui»  the  Well-Beloved,  as  his  flatterers 
called  hira,  died  «f  smallpox,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, I^tuis  XVI  (1774-03),  ■  dull,  well-meaning  man,  an  excel- 
lent shot,  and  an  amateur  locksmith  of  some  ingenuity.  Of 
bow  be  came  to  follow  Charles  I  to  the  scaffold  wc  shall  tell  in 
a  later  aection.  Our  present  concern  is  with  Grand  Monarchy 
in  the  days  of  its  glory. 

Among  the  chief  practitioners  of  Grand  Monarchy  outside 
France  we  may  note  first  the  Prussian  kings.  Frederick  William 
I  (1T13-40),  and  his  son  and  sucocssor,  Frederick  H,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  (1740-8C).  The  story  of  the  slow  rise  of  the 
Hobenzollem  family,  which  ruled  tho  kingdom  of  Prussia,  from 
inconapicuoiis  beginnings  is  too  tedious  and  unimportant  for  us 
to  follow  bore.    It  Is  a  st(try  of  luck  and  violence,  of  bold  claima 
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and  sudden  betrayalH.  It  is  told  with  great  appreciatioa 
Cnrlylo's  Frederick  the  Orca(,  By  the  oiglitcenth  ecutury  the 
PniBsian  kingdom  was  important  enotigli  to  threaten  the  em- 
pire; it  liud  n  strung,  wclI-drillcd  army,  and  its  kinf>  was  an 
attentive  and  worthy  Btiident  of  JEaehiavellt.  Frederick  tlio 
Great  perfected  his  Versailles  at  Potsdam.  There  the  park  of 
Sana  Bouci,  with  its  fountains,  avenues,  atatnory,  npcd  its 
model;  there  aUo  was  the  Ne%v  Palace,  a  vast  brick  buiMiofr 
erected  at  enormous  expense,  ilic  Orangery-  in  tlic  Italian  style, 
with  a  collection  of  pictnree,  a  Marble  Palace,  and  so  on. 
Frcdcricl:  carried  cntttire  to  the  pitch  of  authonhip,  and 
corresponded  «Tth  and  entertained  Voltaire,  to  their  mutual 
exasperation.  j^l 

The  Aiistrion  dominion*  were  kept  too  busy  between  tnV 
hammer  of  the  French  and  the  anvil  of  the  Turks  to  develop  the 
real  Grand  Monarch  style  until  tlie  rpijni  of  Maria  Theresa 
(who,  being  a  woman,  did  not  bear  the  title  of  Empress)  (1740- 
80).  Joseph  II,  who  was  Emperor  from  1785-93,  succeeded 
to  her  palacea  in  1780.  ^_ 

With  Peter  the  Grent  (1R82-17S5)  tlic  empire  of  M«»co« 
hrolce  away  from  her  Tartar  trHditinns  and  entered  the  sphe^r 
ef  French  atlractinn,  Peter  sliavcd  the  Oriental  beards  of  hia 
nohles  and  introduced  Wofltrrn  onstnnie,  These  were  hut  the 
outward  and  visible  eymbdls  of  his  westering  tendencies.  To 
release  himself  from  the  Asiatic  feeling  and  traditions  of 
Moscow,  which,  like  Pekin,  has  a  sacred  inner  city,  the  Krem- 
lin, he  built  himself  a  new  capital.  Pctmiinid.  uiwn  the  swam, 
of  the  Neva.    And  of  course  ho  built  his  Versailles,  the  Peti 


hof,  about  eighteen  miles  from  this  new  Paris,  employing 
French  architect,  and  having  a  terrace,  fountains,  cawadea, 
nieture  pallory,  park,  and  all  the  rccopiizcd  fraturoe.  His 
more  distinguished  successors  were  KliiMibcth  (1741-<J2)  and 
Catherine  the  Great,  a  German  princess,  who,  after  ohtaininff 
the  crown  in  sound  Oriental  fashion  thnnigb  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  the  legitimate  Tsar,  reverted  to  advnnceil  Western 
ideals  and  ruled  with  treat  vigour  from  1713  to  1706,  She 
set  up  an  ncademy,  and  corresponded  with  Voltaire,  And  she 
Hred  to  witness  the  end  of  the  system  of  Grand  Tkronarchy  in 
Enropp  and  the  ejteention  of  T.oui«  XVT, 

Wc  cannot  even  cataloinie  here  the  minor  Grand  Monarehs 
<jf  the  time  in  Florence  (Tuscany)  and  Savo>-  and  Saxony 
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DenniArk  an<l  Sweden.  Vcrsnillcs,  uiidor  a  score  of  Qntne»,  is 
-fttsrred  in  every  volume  of  Bfcdcker,  and  Uio  tourist  gapoa  in 
tiu>\T  palnccs.  Nor  can  wc  deal  with  (ho  war  of  the  Spuninh 
SucceftBion.  Spain,  ovpretrained  hv  tlie  imperial  enterpriBCS  of 
Charles  V  and  J'hilip  II,  and  ciifeohlwi  h_v  ft  hi^utcd  perauculion 
of  Protestants,  Mnstems,  and  .Tewi»,  was  tliroiijthoiit  the  seven- 
tcenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  sinking  down  from  her  tempo- 
rarv  importance  in  Knrnpenn  affairs  to  the  level  of  a  secondary 
power  aRnin. 

Those  Kuropcsn  monarchs  ruled  their  kingdoms  at  thci: 
noblemen  ruled  their  estates ;  they  plotted  against  one  another, 
tboy  were  politic  and  far-seeing  in  an  unreal  fashion,  they 
made  wars,  they  spent  the  substance  of  Europe  upon  absurd 
"policies"  of  of^jressioii  and  resistance.  At  last  there  burst 
upon  them  a  great  storm  out  of  the  depths.  That  storm,  the 
First  French  Revolution,  the  indignation  of  the  common  man 
in  Europe,  took  their  svrtem  unawares.  It  was  but  the  open- 
ing outbreak  of  a  great  cycle  of  political  and  social  Morros  that 
still  continue,  that  will  perhaps  continue  until  every  vestige 
of  nationalist  monarchy  hns  been  swept  out  of  the  world  and 
the  skies  clear  again  for  the  grent  peace  of  the  federation  of 
mankind. 


Wc  have  seen  how  the  idea  of  a  world-rule  and  a  community 
of  mankind  first  came  into  human  afFnirs,  and  we  have  traced 
how  the  failure  of  the  Christian  churches  to  sustain  and  cslah* 
li«h  those  conceptions  of  its  founder,  led  to  a  moral  collapse  in 
political  affairs  and  a  reversion  to  egotism  and  want  of  faith. 
We  have  seen  how  Machiavellian  monarchy  set  itself  up  against 
the  spirit  of  hrotherbnoil  in  Christendom,  and  how  Machiavellian 
monarchy  de%'clopi'd  throutrhout  a  inrpc  part  of  Europe  into 
tho  Grand  Mnnnrcbies  and  Parliamentary  Monarchies  of  th«' 
se^'enlcenlh  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  the  mind  and  imag^ 
ination  of  man  is  incessantly  active,  and  beneath  the  sway  of 
tho  grand  monarchs,  a  complex  of  notions  and  traditions  was 
being  woven  as  a  net  is  woven,  to  catch  and  entangle  men's 
minds,  the  conception  of  international  polities  not  ns  a  matter' 
of  dealings  between  princes,  but  as  a  matter  of  dcalinpa  be- 
tween a  kind  of  immortal  Beings,  the  Powers.     The  Princes 
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came  and  wcut;  a  Louis  XIV  would  be  followed  by  a  pettiooat- 
huiitinf;  Louis  XV,  uud  be  Rj^iii  bj  tbut  duU-witt«<)  ainatuur 
locksmith,  Louis  XVI.  Petor  tlie  Great  gave  place  to  a  suo- 
oessioD  of  omprcMH;  the  cbief  continuity  of  the  Uabsbur^s 
tfler  Charles  V^  either  in  Austria  or  Spain,  was  a.  coiitiiiuit; 
of  thick  lips,  clumsy  cbins,  and  Bupcrslition ;  the  amiable  ecoun- 
drcliem  of  a  Charter  II  would  make  a  mock  of  bia  own  proteo- 
sions.  But  what  remained  much  more  steadfast  were  the  secre- 
tariats of  the  forcifTu  ininitttrieo  and  the  ideas  of  people  who 
wrote  of  state  concerns.  The  ministers  maintained  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy  during  the  "off  days"  of  their  mouarcbs,  and 
between  one  monarch  and  another. 

So  we  find  that  the  prince  gradually  became  leaa  important 
in  men's  mind«  than  the  "Power"  of  wbieh  he  was  the  head. 
We  begin  to  read  less  and  less  of  tlie  schemes  and  ambitions  of 
King  This  or  Tbut,  aud  more  of  the  "Uesipna  of  Franco"  or 
the  "Ambitions  of  Prussia."  In  an  age  when  religions  faith 
was  declining,  we  6nd  men  displaying  a  new  and  vivid  belief  in 
the  reality  of  these  personifications.  These  vast  vague  phan- 
toms, the  "Powers."  crept  insensibly  into  European  political 
thought,  until  in  the  Inter  cigbtcentb  and  in  the  nineteenth 
centuries  they  dominated  it  entirely.  To  this  day  they  domi- 
nate it  European  life  remained  nominally  Christian,  but  to 
worship  one  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  to  belong  to  one 
community  with  all  one's  fellow  worshippers.  In  practical 
reality  Europe  does  not  do  thiA,  she  has  given  herself  up  alto- 
gether to  the  worsliip  of  this  strange  state  mythology.  To  tlieae 
sovereign  deities,  to  the  unity  of  "Italy,"  to  tbc  hegemony  of 
"Prussia,"  to  the  glory  of  "France."  and  the  destinies  of  "Rus- 
sia," she  has  sacrificed  many  generations  of  pi^ble  unity, 
peace,  and  prosperity  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  men. 

To  regard  a  tribe  or  a  state  as  a  sort  of  personality  is  a 
very  old  disposition  of  the  human  mind.  The  Bible  abounds 
in  sncb  person ificnt ions.  .Tudab,  Edinn,  Moab,  Assyria,  figure 
in  the  Hehrew  Scriptures  as  if  they  were  individiiaU;  it  ia 
sometimes  impossible  tn  say  whether  the  ITebrew  writer  is  deal- 
ing with  a  person  or  with  a  nation.  It  is  manifestly  a  primitive 
and  nntiirnl  tondeney.  Put  in  the  cnse  of  modem  Europe  it 
Js  a  retrnoMition,  Europe,  under  the  idea  of  Chri^lendom, 
had  gono  far  towards  unification.  And  while  such  tribnl  per- 
sons as  "Israel"  or  "Tyre"  did  represent  a  certain  communis 
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of  blood,  ft  certuin  uniformity  of  type,  »iid  u  liuiiiuKoneity  of 
interest,  the  Eoropcsn  powcr»  which  arose  in  the  sovonteentli 
and  eighteenth  ccnturiea  were  enllroly  fictitious  uuitics.  Ku»- 
3ia  wan  in  truth  an  assembly  of  the  moat  incongruous  elements, 
Cusaac'k«,  Tartars,  UkraiiiiaiiB,  il U8W>vite8,  and,  after  the  time 
of  Peter,  Esthoniens  nnd  l.ithuanianfi;  the  France  of  Loui«  XV 
conipreheitdcd  German  Alsace  and  fresblv  assimilated  regions 
of  Hurj^indy;  it  was  a  prisim  of  suppressed  Huguenots  and  a 
sweat ing-hons*  for  ppnsants.  In  "Britain,"'  England  carried 
on  her  back  the  lluuovurian  dominions  in  Germany,  Scotland, 
tlie  profonndly  alien  Welsh  and  the  boatitc  nnd  Catholic  Irish. 
Such  powers  ns  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  still  more  »o  Poland  nnd 
Austria,  if  we  wslch  them  in  a  »crio8  of  historieal  maps,  con- 
tract, oxpand,  Ihnist  out  extensions,  nnd  wnnder  over  tne  map 
of  Europe  as  amtehro  do  under  the  microscope.  .  .  . 
'  If  we  consider  the  psychol*^  of  intcm&tioDnl  rclationsliip  ai 
we  see  it  manifested  in  the  world  about  us,  and  as  it  is  shown 
by  the  development  of  the  "Power"  idea  in  modem  Europe, 
we  shall  realize  eertain  historically  very  important  facts  about 
the  nature  of  mnn.  Aristotle  taid  that  man  is  a  political  ani- 
mnl.  hut  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word  politics,  which  now 
corers  world-politics,  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  has  still  the 
instincts  of  the  family  tribe,  and  licyond  that  he  has  n  dispoai* 
tion  to  attach  himself  nnd  his  family  to  something  larger,  to 
a  tribe,  a  city,  a  nation,  or  a  state.  But  that  disposition,  left 
to  itielf,  is  a  vague  and  very  nncriiienl  disposition.  If  any- 
thing, he  is  inclined  to  fear  and  dislike  criticism  of  this  some- 
thin*  Ini^r  that  encloses  his  life  and  to  which  he  has  given 
himself,  and  to  avoid  such  criticism.  Perhaps  he  has  a  sub- 
conscious fear  of  the  isolation  that  may  ensue  if  the  system  is 
broken  or  diaeredited.  Tie  takes  the  miViVti  in  which  ho  finds 
himself  for  (rr«ntcd;  he  accepts  his  city  or  his  government,  just 
as  he  accepts  the  noge  or  the  digestion  which  fortune  has  bo- 
stowed  upon  him.  But  men's  loyalties,  the  sides  they  take  in 
political  things,  arc  not  innate,  they  arc  educntionnl  results. 
For  most  men  their  cdncntion  in  these  matters  is  the  silent, 
contimious  education  of  things  about  them.  Men  find  them- 
selves a  part  of  Merrv  England  or  Holy  Russia;  they  grow  up 
into  these  devotions;  they  accept  them  as  n  part  of  their  nature; 
It  is  only  slowly  that  the  world  ii»  hejrinning  to  renlisp  bow 
profoundly  the  tacit  education  of  eircumstauees  can  be  supple- 
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meitted,  mmlideO.  or  c-orrccted  bv  positive  teaching,  hy  litera- 
ture, diocusBion,  and  properly  criticized  experience.  The  rcul 
life  of  thu  ordinary  ninii  is  his  ovi-rydny  life,  liii!  tiltlo  circle  of 
affections,  fears,  hungers,  luals,  and  iiuaginatire  impulses.  It 
is  only  whou  Uis  attention  is  dirocU^  to  political  affairs  as 
aomething  vitally  affecting  tln#  personal  circle,  Ibat  ho  brinpi 
bis  reluctant  mind  to  bear  upon  tbcni.  It  is  Hcarcel.v  too  miicb  to 
say  that  the  ordinary  iimn  thinks  as  little  about  political  matters 
OS  bo  can,  and  stops  thinking  about  tlicm  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  18  still  only  very  enrtoiis  and  exceptional  minds,  or  minds 
tliat  have  by  oxnniple  or  pond  education  acquireii  tlic  scientific 
habit  of  wuiitiii^  to  know  why,  or  minds  shocked  and  distressed 
by  st)mc  public  catastrophe  and  roused  to  wide  apprehensions  of 
danf^r,  that  will  not  accept  povornments  and  institutions,  bow- 
ever  preposterous,  that  do  not  directly  annoy  litem,  aa  satis- 
factory. The  ordinary  human  being,  until  be  is  so  aroused,  will 
a«quie»co  in  any  c«>ll<'etive  activities  that  are  f^iag  on  in  tliis 
world  in  which  ho  Unds  himself,  and  any  phrasing  or  symboliza- 
tion  that  niot'ts  his  va^o  need  for  something  greater  to  which 
bis  personal  affairs,  bia  individual  circle,  can  be  anchored. 

If  we  keep  these  munifcst  limitationa  of  our  nature  in  mind, 
it  no  longer  becomes  a  mystery  how,  as  the  idea  of  Christianity 
as  a  world  brotherhood  of  men  eanlc  into  discredit  because  of 
its  fatal  entanglement  with  pric«tcraft  and  the  Papacy  on  the 
one  band  and  with  the  authority  of  princes  on  the  other,  and 
the  age  of  faith  passed  into  our  present  age  of  doubt  and  dis- 
belief, men  shifted  the  reference  of  their  lives  from  the  kingdom 
o(  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  to  these  apparently 
more  living  realities.  Frnncc  and  England,  Tloly  Russia,  Spain, 
Pnis-iia,  which  were  at  least  embodied  in  active  courts,  wbicb 
maintained  laws,  exerted  power  through  armies  and  navies. 
waved  flags  with  a  compelling  solemnity,  and  were  solf>assor- 
live  and  insatiably  greedy  in  an  entirely  human  and  understand- 
ablo  fashion.  Certainly  sneb  men  as  Cardinol  Tlicbeliou  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin  thought  of  th^msolvcs  as  serving  greater  ends 
than  their  own  or  their  monarch's;  tbey  served  the  quasi-divine 
Prunc4>  of  their  iniagi nations.  And  as  certainly  those  habtta 
of  mind  percolated  down  from  them  to  their  subordinates  and 
to  the  general  body  of  the  population.  Tn  the  thirteentb  and 
fonrteentb  eenttines  the  general  population  of  Europe  was  re- 
ligious and  only  vaj;iiely  patriotic;  by  tlie  nineteenth  it  had 
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bCNionie  wholly  pjitriotic.  In  a  crowded  English  or  French  or 
Ocrman  railway  eiirrinpo  of  the  later  ninotcoiith  century  it  wt>u!d 
have  arointed  far  leas  hustility  to  hiivc  jeered  at  God  tlisu  to 
haro  jeered  at  one  of  those  strange  beingn,  ^England  or  Franco 
or  Gomianv.  To  these  thiiif^  meii'm  iiiindit  elunp.  nnd  they 
eliing  to  tlK-m  beemi.'^e  in  nil  the  world  there  ai»|»parod  nothing 
else  ao  satisfying  to  cling  to.  They  wore  Uio  real  and  living 
gods  of  Kiirii]>e. 

This  idealization  of  goveminonta  and  foreign  offices,  this 
mythology  of  "Powers"  and  their  loves  and  Uatest  and  ctinflii't*. 
hat  so  obsessed  tlie  imaginations  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  a» 
to  provide  it  with  its  "forma  of  thought."  Nearly  all  the  hift- 
torics,  nearly  all  the  political  literature  of  tlie  Inst  two  ceulnries 
in  Europe,  have  been  written  in  its  phrascolof^.  Yet  a  time 
is  coming  when  a  elear-siighted  generation  will  read  with  pei^ 
plexity  how  in  the  community  of  western  Europe,  consii>ring 
everywhere  of  very  slight  varintions  of  a  cumnion  racial  inixliire 
of  Nordie  and  Iberian  ]>eop!e«  and  immigrant  Semitic  and  Mon- 
golian elements,  speaking  nearly  everywhere  mudillcations  of 
the  same  Aryan  speech,  hnving  a  common  past  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  common  religious  forms,  common  social  iittugea,  and  a 
common  art  and  science,  and  intermarrying  so  freely  that  no  one 
could  tell  with  certainty  the  "nationality"'  of  any  of  hia  great- 
grandchildren, men  could  lie  moved  to  the  wildest  exeitrmeiit 
upon  the  question  of  the  ascendancy  of  "Frnnee."  the  rise  and 
imilieation  of  "Oerxnany,"  tho  rival  claims  of  "Russia"  and 
"Greece"  to  possess  Constantinople.  These  conflids  will  »eem 
then  as  reasonlesi>  and  insane  aa  those  dead,  now  incomprebensi- 
hle  fends  nf  the  "greens"  and  "blues"  that  once  filled  the  strecls 
of  Byzantium  with  shouting  and  bloodshed. 

Troiiiendonaly  as  these  phantimut.  the  I'owurs,  rule  our  minds 
and  lives  to-day,  they  are,  as  this  liiatory  shows  clearly,  things 
only  of  the  last  few  centuries,  a  mere  hour,  an  incidental  phase, 
in  the  vast  deliberate  history  of  our  kind.  They  mark  a  pliaM 
of  relapse,  a  backwater,  au  the  rise  of  AlaehiavcIIian  monarchy 
marks  a  backwater;  they  are  part,  of  tlie  same  eddy  of  faltering 
faith,  in  a  process  altogether  greater  and  altogether  ditfereat 
in  its  general  tendency,  the  process  of  the  moral  and  intelleetna! 
reunion  nf  mankind.  For  a  time  men  have  relapsed  upon  these 
nfttionnl  nr  imperial  gttds  '>f  theirs;  it  is  but  for  a  time.  The 
idea  of  the  world  state,  the  nnirersal  kingdom  of  righteousness 
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of  which  every  living  bdhI  sliall  be  a  citizen,  was  already  in 
world  two  ibousaud  ycurs  af?)  iiurcr  muro  to  loavo  it.  AI 
know  that  it  is  pmont  evi-n  when  Xhcy  reixim  to  recognize  it. 
In  Uie  writings  and  talk  of  men  alxiut  intornatioual  affairs  ti>- 
day,  in  tbc-  current  diifcuBsiouti  of  liiiilorian»  iind  political  jour- 
Daltatis  there  is  an  effect  of  drunken  nion  growing  sober,  and 
terribly  afraid  of  growing  sober.  Tlipy  still  talk  loudly  of  their 
'"love"  for  Franco,  uf  tbt-ir  "hatred''  of  Gerniany,  of  the  "tra- 
ditional aftopndancy  of  Britain  at  sea,"  and  so  nn  and  w  on, 
like  tbuee  who  sing  of  their  cups  tn  spite  of  the  steadfast  onset 
of  •obriety  and  ii  hoadache.  These  are  dead  gods  thoy  servo. 
By  sea  or  land  men  want  no  I'owtrs  ascondant,  but  only  U 
and  service.  That  siletit  unavoidnbU-  challenge  is  in  all  o 
minds  like  dawn  breaking  slowly,  shining  butwvou  the  shutters 
of  a  disordered  room. 
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Tho  Miventconth  century  in  Europe  was  the  contiu?  of  Louis 
XIV;  he  and  French  ascendancy  and  Veraailles  are  the  ceuti 
motif  of  tho  story.     'J'lio  eipbteenth  t-cntury  was  vciuaily 
century  of  the  "rise  of  Prussia  n«  a  great  powiT,"  and  tho  chi* 
figure  in  tho  story  is  Frederick  II,  Frederick  tho  Great.     Iiite^^ 
woven  with  bis  history  isthe  story  of  Poland.  ^M 

Tho  cnndition  of  a^airs  in  Poland  was  peculiar.  Unlike  ito 
three  neighbours,  Prussia,  Itussia,  and  the  Anatro-IIungariau 
monarchy  of  the  H alisbiirg:s,  Poland  had  not  developed  a  Grand 
Monarchy.  Its  Bvatcra  of  government  may  be  beat  deacribed  aa 
ro[>iiblienn  with  a  king,  an  dectcd  life-president.  £ach  king 
was  separately  elected.  It  was  in  fact  rather  more  ropnblicau 
than  Hrituin.  Init  it»  repuhlieanism  was  mure  aristocratic  in 
fomu  Poland  hud  little  trade  and  few  mimufactures;  she  wa 
agricultural  and  ftiU  with  grent  areas  of  grazing,  forest,  and 
waste;  slie  was  a  poor  country,  and  her  landowners  were  poor 
uristucrats.  The  mass  of  her  population  was  a  downtrodden 
and  savagely  ignorant  peasantry,  and  she  also  harboured  great 
masses  of  very  poor  Jews.  She  had  remained  Catholic.  She 
tvBS.  m  to  speak,  a  [xxir  Catholic  inland  Urttain,  entirely  snr- 
rounded  by  ontnuies  instead  of  by  the  sea.  She  had  no  definite 
boundaries  at  all.  neither  sea  nor  mountain.  And  it  added  to 
her  misfortunes  that  some  of  her  oloctod  kiogfl  had  biXQ 
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Hunt  and  aggrcutv«  rnlera.  Knstwnrd  bcr  povrcr  extended 
wenktv  iuto  regicnsi  iiilmliilod  ulmnst  entirely  bv  Uussiana;  weet- 
wai'd  uliL*  (jverliipped  a  Ucrmiin  Hulfjit-t  population. 

Itpcuueo  sbc  liiul  no  grcul  triidc,  stio  liad  no  greut  towns  to 
compiirc  with  thoso  nf  wc-«tern  Europe,  and  no  vigurous  uni- 
TorKJtifs  to  hold  her  mind  togetbt-r.  IUt  iicblo  class  lived  od 
their  pstates,  without  iimch  intt-Ilertuitl  inioronurse.  Thfy  wt-re 
patriotic,  they  had  an  ariatocratic  sense  of  freedom — which  waa 
entirely  compntiblu  with  tho  ^vsteniutic  impovvri«hmi.-i)t  of  tli^ir 
serfo — but  their  patriotism  and  freedom  were  incapable  of  ef- 
fective co-opt-rfttion.  While  warfare  was  a  matter  of  levies  of 
men  and  horses,  Pohind  wan  a  comparatively  strong  power; 
but  it  was  quito  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
military  art  that  wag  making  Htandinfr  forces  of  profcs«ional 
soldiers  the  necessary  weapon  in  warfare.  Yet  divided  and 
diiiublcd  as  the  was,  she  could  yet  count  some  notable  victories 
to  her  credit.  The  last  TurkiVh  attack  upon  Vienna  (1683) 
was  defeated  bv  the  Polish  eavalrv  under  King  John  Sobieaky, 
Kinfi^  J<^  IIL  (This  same  SoKtetiky,  before  ho  was  elected 
king,  had  been  in  the  pay  of  T^uis  XIV,  and  liad  nUo  fought 
for  the  Swedes  ugainst  his  native  country. )  Nctxllcss  to  say, 
this  weak  arigtocratie  republic,  with  its  recurrent  royal  elec- 
tions, invited  aggression  from  all  three  of  its  neighbours.  *'For- 
rign  money,"  and  every  sort  of  exterior  interference,  came  into 
the  citiinfry  at  cneh  election.  And  like  tho  Orwks  of  old.  every 
disprunlled  Polish  patriot  flew  off  to  some  foreign  enemy  to 
wreak  his  indignation  upon  hiA  un^ruteful  country. 

Even  when  the  King  of  Poland  was  cleeted,  he  had  very 
little  power  because  of  tho  mutual  jealousy  of  the  nobles.  Like 
the  English  peers,  they  preferred  a  foreigner,  and  for  much 
the  same  re«ison,  becnuse  he  had  no  roots  of  power  in  tho  land ; 
but.  nnliko  the  British,  their  own  government,  had  not  tlie 
solidarity  which  the  periodic  assembling  of  Parliament  in  Lon- 
don, tho  "coming  up  to  town,"  gave  tho  Hritiah  peers.  In  Lon- 
don tliero  was  "Society,"  a  continuous  intermingling  of  influ- 
ential persons  and  ideas,  Poland  had  no  London  and  no  "So- 
ciety." So  practically  Poland  had  no  central  government  at 
all.  Tho  King  of  Poland  could  not  make  war  nor  peace,  levy 
a  tax  nor  alter  flic  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  and 
any  tnngle  member  of  fhf;  Dirt  had  the  power  of  pufting  a  veto 
upon  atif/  proposal  before  tt.    He  had  merely  to  rise  and  say, 
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"I  dlHHpprovc,"  mid  the  mnttcr  (irx-piiud.  lli?  could  even  carry 
hid  free  veto,  his  liberum  veto,  further,  lie  could  ol>ject  to  the 
asAcmbly  of  tJ>e  Diet,  uiid  the  Diet  was  thereby  disautvcd.  Pt>- 
liind  was  not  simply  il  crowned  iirivt<>crutic  republic  like  tlio 
British,  it  was  a  parnly»>(:t  croniicd  aristocratic  republic 


'^  -RARTITIONS 


To  Frederick  the  Oreat  tho  oxi»lcnco  of  Poland  v/aa  partic- 
ularly provocative  becauso  of  the  way  in  which  iin  urm  of  Po- 
Innd  rcHclied  out  to  ihu  Daitic  at  Daiitzifj:  and  separated  bis  an* 
ccutrul  domiuiuus  in  hijist  Pnisnia  from  liis  tcrritorica  within 
the  empire.    It  was  ho  who  incited  Catheriuo  the  Second  of 
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|Bi)8sia  nnd  Marin  Tlioroaa  of  Aii8trin,  whost-  respect  h«  tind 
earned   bv  depriving  her  of  tSileain,   to  a  joint  attack  apoo 
iPtilHiid. 

Let  four  mnps  of  Poland  t«)l  tho  talo. 

After  tbis  tint  outrage  of  177:^  Poland  underwent  a  gretit 

Ichuiige  of  heart.     Poland  wuti  indt^xl  born  aa  a  natinn  on  the 

revo  of  her  dissolution.     There  wag  n  hnaly  but  very  considcr- 

jable  dcTclopmcnt  of  education,  literature,  and  art;  bistoriana 

fund  poot;4  stprang  up,  and  ihc  impossiblo  constitution  tbnt  bad 

[made  Poland  imp»itent  was  swept  aside.     The  free  veto  was 

falHiiisbed.  tfa«  crown  waa  made  hiTtsJitjirv  to  Mve  Poland  from 

lie  foreign  intrigtim  that  attendeil  every  election,  and  u  Parlia- 

tt  in  imitation  of  tho  British  was  set  «p.    There  were,  how- 

'cver,  lovers  of  the  old  order  in  Poland  who  rcHcntcd  thiMO 

noecesar)'  ehangea,  and  tbwf  obslnicttves  were  natiiralty  nup- 

ported  by  I'riiwtia  and  Russia,  who  wanted  no  Polish  rvv'ivul. 

Came  tho  steeond  partition,  and.  after  a  licrec  patriotic  struggle 

tliat  bcRan  in  tho  reprion  annexed  by  Pniaaia  and  fonnd  a  leader 

and  nnlional  hern  in  Kfifeiiislt't.  Iho  final  obliteration  of  Poliind 

from  t-lift  map.     So  far  a  tim<*  <-nded  this  Parliamontnry  threat 

to  Grand  Monarchy  in  Kastem  Europe.     But  the  patriotism 

of  the  Poles  prew  stronger  an<|  clearer  with  suppression.     For 

a  hundred  and  twenty  years  Poland  struggled  like  a  snhtnerKod 

crratiiro  bonoath  tho  p<ditical  am!  military  net  that  held  her 

down.    She  rose  again  in  lillS  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War. 


I  8 

We  have  given  some  acctmnt  <if  the  asccudaney  of  Prance  in 
Europe,  tiio  swift  dw-ay  of  the  sappy  growth  of  Spanish  jwwer 
and  its  scpanition  from  Austria,  and  the  rise  of  Prussia.  So 
far  us  PorIu«aI,  Spain,  France,  [tritain,  and  Holland  were  con- 
cerned, their  competition  for  asccndaney  in  Europe  was  ex- 
tended and  complie4iti;d  by  a  struggle  for  dominion  overseas. 

The  disowery  of  the  huge  continent  of  America,  thinly  in- 
habited, undeveloped,  and  admirably  adapted  for  European 
settlement  and  exploitation,  tho  simultaneous  discovery  of  great 
areas  of  unwork«I  country  south  of  the  torrid  equatorial  re- 
gions of  Africa  that  had  hitherto  limited  European  knowledge, 
and  tho  gradual  realization  of  vast  island  rc^oog  in  the  Eaatera 
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aeafl,  as  yet  untouched  by  Western  civilizutiuii,  vras  a  prcsenta- 
tiou  of  opportunity  to  mniikind  uDptocedented  in  all  history.  It 
was  as  if  tlio  pt-oplfs  of  Eun^pe  bad  come  into  some  Eplcndid 
legacy.  Tlifiir  world  liad  ^uddfinly  quadrupled.  Tliero  was  more 
than  enough  for  all ;  they  had  only  to  take  these  lands  and  con- 
tinue lo  do  well  by  them,  aud  their  crowded  poverty  would 
vaniith  like  a  drcaiii.  And  they  received  this  glorious  Icguny 
like  ill-brod  heirs;  it  meant  no  more  to  them  than  a  fri-eh  ocoa- 
sioa  for  atrocious  disputes.  But  what  community  of  humiui 
beings  hae  ever  yot  preferred  creation  to  conspiracy)  What 
nation  in  all  our  aiory  has  ever  worked  with  uiiolhcr  when,  at 
any  cost  to  itself,  it  could  contrive  to  do  that  other  an  injury  I 
The  Powers  of  Europe  began  by  a  frantic  "claiming"  of  the 
Dew  realms.  They  went  on  to  exhausting  conRictii.  Spain,  who 
claimed  first  and  must,  and  who  was  for  a  time  "mistress"  of 
two-tiiirds  of  America,  made  no  better  u»eof  her  possession  than 
to  bleed  herself  nearly  to  death  therein. 

We  have  told  how  the  Papacy  in  its  last  assertion  of  world 
dominion,  instead  of  maintaining  the  common  duty  of  all  Cbri»- 
tcndom  to  mako  a  ^eut  common  civiliEatiou  iu  the  new  lands, 
divided  the  American  continent  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
ThiB  naturally  roused  the  hostility  of  the  excluded  nations. 
The  seamen  of  England  showed  no  respect  for  cither  claim,  and 
set  themselves  particularly  againot  the  Spanish;  the  Swedes 
turned  their  Protestantism  to  a  similar  account.  The  Hollan- 
ders, so  soon  an  they  ha<l  shaken  otT  iheir  Spanish  masters, 
also  set  tbeir  sails  westward  to  flout  the  Pope  and  share  in  the 
good  things  of  the  new  world.  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  of 
Franco  hesitated  as  little  as  any  Protestant.  All  thceo  powers 
vn^rtf  soon  busy  staking  out  elaims  in  North  America  and  the 
West  )ndie$i. 

Xeither  the  DoniiOi  kingdom  (which  at  that  time  included 
Xorway  and  Iceland)  nor  the  Swedes  secured  very  much  in  the 
scramble.  The  Danes  annexed  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Sweden  got  nothing.  Iloth  T'enmark  and  Sweden  at  this  lime 
were  deep  in  the  affaire  of  Germany.  Wo  have  already  named 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  "Lion  of  the  Xorth,"  and 
mentioned  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
These  Eastern  Euroi>ean  regions  are  great  absorbents  of  energy, 
and  the  .*trength  that  might  have  given  Sweden  a  larp-  share 
ill  the  new  world  reaped  a  barren  harvest  of  glory  in  Europa 
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SuoIj  wnall  wttleiiifnts  ns  the  Swede*  made  in  America  prea- 
ently  fell  to  llio  Dutch. 

Tin>  HrtllttiKiers,  too,  with  the  French  monarchy  aiider  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  and  under  Louis  XIV  eating  its  Vfay  acruss  the 
Spanish  Netberlanda  towards  tbeir  frontier,  liad  not  the  un- 
dislrnctPil  rcsmirrps  tliat  Britain,  hehintl  her  "ailver  streak"  of 
sea,  could  put  into  ovt-rsoaa  udveiitun-a. 

Moreover,  the  absolutist  efforts  of  James  I  and  Charles  1, 
and  the  restcration  of  Cbarleo  11,  had  the  offwrt  of  driving  out 
from  Kngland  a  great  number  of  Mturdy-inindcd,  republican- 
spirited  Protestants,  men  of  substance  and  character,  who  aet 
up  in  America,  and  particularly  in  New  Kngland,  out  of  reach, 
as  they  supposed,  of  the  king  and  bis  taxes.  The  Matjfiower 
was  only  one  of  iho  pioneer  vessola  of  a  stream  of  emigrants. 
It  was  the  luck  of  Britain  that  they  remained,  though  dis- 
sentient in  spirit,  nnder  the  Uriliah  flag.  The  Dutch  never 
sent  out  settlers  of  tbo  same  quantity  and  quality,  fimt  because 
tlieir  Spflnish  nilers  would  not  let  them,  and  then  because  they 
hfid  got  possession  of  tbeir  own  country.  And  though  there  was 
8  great  emignition  of  Protestant  Huguenots  from  tbc  dragon- 
nadea  and  persecution  of  Louis  XIV,  they  had  Holland  and 
England  close  at  baud  as  refugee,  and  tbeir  industry,  skill,  and 
aobriety  went  mainly  to  slrcngthen  thow  eountries,  and  partic- 
ularly England.  A  few  of  them  founded  settlementa  in  Caro- 
lina, but  these  did  not  remain  French;  they  fell  first  to  the 
Spaninh  and  linally  to  the  Fnglish.  i 

The  Dutch  aetllements,  with  tho  Swedish,  also  8uccuml>ed  to 
Britain ;  Nieuw  Amsterdam  became  British  in  1074,  and 
its  name  «'aa  chungeii  to  New  York,  as  the  reader  may  learn 
very  cheerfully  in  Wushinglon  Ir^-iu|^s  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  Nf!w  York.  The  state  of  effaiF*  in  North  Amcricn 
in  1750  18  indicated  veri-  clearly  by  a  map  we  have 
adapted  from  one  in  Robinaon's  Medieval  an*/  Motlt^rn 
l^itnfs.  The  British  p()wcr  was  establiahn)  along  the  east  maM 
from  Savannah  to  tlie  St.  Ijiwrence  River,  and  Newfoundland 
and  considerable  northern  areas,  the  Iludaon  Ray  Company  tei^ 
ritoric!*.  had  been  ac<]uin;'d  by  treaty  from  the  French.  The 
British  occupied  Barbados  (almost  our  oldest  possession)  in 
160.';,  and  acquired  Jamaica,  tho  Bahamas,  and  British  ITon- 
duraa  from  the  Spaniards.  But  France  was  pursuing  a  very 
dangerous  and  alarming  game,  a  game  even  more  dangerous 
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and  tUrming  on  the  map  Umn  in  reality.  She  Imd  made  real 
oottlcinoDts  in  Quolxio  and  Montreal  to  the  iwrth  «nd  at  New 
OrIr>anfi  in  the  »nuth,  nnd  hor  pxplurcrs  und  n^rentfi  had  piitthtid 
south  and  north,  making  treaties  with  the  American  Indian* 
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'  of  tho  great  plains  and  sotting  up  claiiua — without  eottiofr  up 
towns — rijrlit  across  tbe  continent  behind  (ho  Uritisli.  But  tho 
rcalitira  of  tho  cuw;  arc  not  utlocjuatoly  rcprtrsontcd  in  this  way. 
The  British  ci>loiiie«  wei-o  bcinp  very  solidly  siiUcd  by  a  guod 
class  of  jK^pIt;  tlicy  already  numbered  a  population  of  over  a 
ruilli(m ;  tho  Freneh  at  thnt  titno  hardly  counted  a  tenth  of  that. 
Thoy  had  a  inimU'r  of  brilliant  travellers  and  iniseionaries  at 
work,  but  no  suk-'tiincu  uf  population  behind  them. 

Msny  old  niapa  of  America  in  this  period  are  fttill  to  bo  found, 
maps  dciifrned  lo  scaro  and  "rouec"  the  BritiBh  to  a  sense  of 
the  "designa  of  Franee"  in  America.  War  broke  out  in  1754, 
and  in  1750  tho  British  and  Colonial  forces  under  General 
Wolfo  took  Quebec  and  compk-ted  the  conquest  of  Canada  in 
the  next  year.  In  17«3  Canada  was  finally  ceded  to  Britain. 
(But  tho  western  part  of  the  rather  indefinite  region  of  Louisi- 
ana in  the  south,  named  after  Louie  XIV,  remained  outside  tho 
British  sphere.  It  waa  taken  over  by  Spain;  and  in  ISOO  it 
was  recovered  by  France.  Finally,  in  1803,  it  was  bought  from 
France  by  the  TTnitwl  States  government.)  In  thia  Canadian 
war  the  American  colonists  gained  a  considerable  cxperienco 
of  the  military  art,  and  a  knowk-dgc  of  British  niililary  or- 
ganization tbat  waa  to  bo  of  great  use  to  them  a  little  later. 

It  waa  not  only  in  America  that  the  French  and  British 
powers  clashed.  The  condition  of  India  at  this  time  was  on© 
very  interoating  and  attractive  lo  European  adventurers.  Tho 
greet  UoDgol  Empire  of  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Anrangzeh  was  now 
far  gone  in  decay.  What  had  happenc<l  to  India  was  very 
parallel  to  what  had  happened  to  Germany.  The  Great  Mo- 
gul at  Delhi  in  India,  like  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  in  Oet- 
many,  wa«  stiti  legally  overlord,  but  after  tlie  death  of  Aurang- 
jseb  he  eierted  only  a  nominal  authority  except  in  the  immcdiato 
neigh Iwiirhooti  of  his  capita).  In  the  south-west  a  Hindu  peo- 
ple, tho  Mahrattas,  had  riwn  ngainsit  Islam,  restored  Brahmin- 
iam  as  the  ruiing  religion,  and  for  a  time  extended  their  power 
over  (be  whole  southern  triangle  of  India.  In  Knjputanu  also 
the  rule  of  Islam  was  replaced  by  Brahminism,  and  at  Bhurt- 
pur  and  Jaipur  there  niled  p'lwcrful  Bajput  princes.  In  Oudh 
there  was  a  Shiite  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Lucknow,  and 
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Benftnt  was  also  n  )K![>iinitc  (Moslem)  kingdom.  Away  in  thff 
Punjab  to  the  north  had  ariaeii  ■  very  interesting  religious  body,  . 
tllo  Sikbii.  procluiiuiitg  the  uuivxTHsl  rule  of  one  Gnd  «nd  assail-^M 
ing  both  the  ]liii<iu  Vedua  and  Uic  Musk-m  Koran.  Originally  ^| 
a  pacific  sect,  the  Sikhs  presently  followed  (he  example  of  Islam, 
iind  Muuffht — ut  6r»t  very  di)ui)ttrou!<ly  to  theuiselves — to  establish 
thp  kingdom  of  Gi^  by  the  sword.  And  into  tbts  cniifusod  mid 
disordvn-d  India  there  presently  (173S)  came  an  invader  from 
the  norlli.  Nadir  Shiih  (1730-47),  the  Turcomnn  ruler  of 
Pereiii,  who  swept  down  through  the  Kyber  pass,  broke  every 
army  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  captured  and  sacked  Delhi, 
carrying  ofT  iin  enormous  booty,  lie  left  the  uorth  of  India 
BO  utterly  broken,  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  there  were  no 
less  than  six  other  successful  plundering  raids  into  North  India 
from  Afghanistan,  which  had  become  an  independent  state  at  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah.  For  a  time  Mahrattns  fought  with 
Afghans  for  the  rule  of  North  India;  then  the  Mahratln  power 
broke  up  into  a  scries  of  principalities,  Indore,  Qwalior,  Baroda, 
and  ollicre.  .  .  ,  ^ 

This  was  the  India  into  whidi  the  French  and  English  were  H^ 
thrusting  during  the  ei^itt-enth  century.     A  succession  of  other 
European  powers  bed  been  struggling  for  a  oonimerctal  and 
political  footing  in  India  and  the  east  ever  since  Vasco  da 
Gama  had   made  his  memorable   voyage  round   the   Cape  lo 
Calicut.     The  sea  trade  of  India  had  previously  been  in  the 
bands  of  the  Red  Sea  Arabs,  and  the  Portuguese  won  it  from 
them  in  a  scries  of  sea  fights.     Tho  I'urtugucsc  ships  were  the 
higgler,  and  carried  a  heavier  armament.     For  a  time  the  Por- 
tuguese held  the  Indian  trade  as  their  own,  and  Lisbon  outshone 
Venice  as  a  marl  for  oriental  spices;  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  saw  the  Dutch  grasping  at  this  monopoly.     At  tho 
oreet  of  their  power  tlio  Dutch  had  settlements  at  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  they  held  Mauritius,  they  had  two  establishments  tn 
Persia,  twelTO  in  India,  six  in  Ceylon,  and  nl!  over  (he  Kast 
Indies  they  had  dotted  their  fortified  stations.    Hut  their  telf- 
tsh  resolution  to  exclude  traders  of  any  other  Enropcan  n: 
tionaltty  forced  tbo  Swedes,  Danev,  French,  and  KngHsh  iatA 
hostile  competition.    The  first  cffectnal  blows  at  their  orefMu' 
monopoly  were  stmck  in  European  waters  by  the  victories  of 
Blake,  the  English  republican  admiral;  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  both  the  English  and  French  were  io 
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rigorous  competition  vitb  the  Dtitdi  for  trade  and  privilegnt 
flghoiit  ludifi.  At  Madras.  Honibay,  and  t'wlciitta  tbo  Kng- 
I  iiii  estnl>li»liod  tiieir  liciKU|iiar1crs ;  PoiKlichnrry  and  Cbander- 
^Boagnre  were  tlie  chief  French  sctlU-ments. 
^B  At  firKt  all  t]]esc  European  powers  cnmo  merely  or  traders, 
^nnd  the  only  efltablislimcnts  they  att<nnptvd  wt-re  nrarehousca; 
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but  tbi:  uiisettlud  statu  of  tlie  country,  and  the  unscrupulous 
metbiiil»  of  their  rivals,  made  it  natunil  for  iht-ui  to  fortify 
and  arm  their  Hcttlcmcuts,  and  this  armament  made  them  attrao- 
tivo  allies  of  tbo  various  warring  princes  who  now  divided  India. 
And  it  was  entirely  in  the  .ipirit  of  the  new  Kuropcan  nationalist 
politics  tbnt  when  the  French  took  ouo  side,  the  Rriti^h  should 
take  another.  The  great  leader  npon  the  English  side  wan 
Robert  Clive,  who  was  born  in  1T25,  and  went  ti»  India  in  1743, 
■"Hia  cliicf  antagonist  was  I>upleix.     The  atory  of  this  struggle 
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Uiroiighout  the  fir»t  half  of  the  oiglitecutli  century  is  tot 
ttiid  iiitriuHlc  lu  Iki  toM  hure.  Jiy  1  it>l  thu  Ititlibh  fuutid 
selves  completely  (toiniDant  iu  tlie  Indian  peninsula.  At  Plas- 
se,v  (1757)  and  at  Buxar  (1704)  their  amii«i  f^inod  striking 
And  coiiclitsive  vicloriea  over  U>o  ariuy  of  liengul  ntid  the  army 
of  OudI).  The  Great  Mociil,  nominally  their  overlord,  became 
in  vtTect  their  puppet.  They  k-vicd  taxu  over  f;rcat  areas; 
they  exacted  ind«mnitjca  for  real  or  fancied  opposition. 

Tbcw  0ucceese»  wore  not  (gained  dinwtly  by  the  forces  of 
the  King  of  England ;  they  were  gnitied  by  ihe  Kart  [odin  Trad* 
ing  Company,  wbieh  bad  bwn  originally  at  the  time  of  its 
inoorpurattun  under  <^ceu  Elizabeth  no  mure  ilum  a  company 
of  sea  adventnrers.  Step  by  step  they  had  been  forced  to  raitw 
troops  and  ann  their  shii*.  And  now  this  tmdin;;  company, 
with  its  trnditiou  of  ^in,  found  i(.self  denlinj;  utit  mert'ty  in 
spices  and  dyes  and  tea  and  jewelti,  but  in  the  rcvonoea  and 
territories  of  princes  and  tbo  dvi^linics  of  India.  It  bad  eomo 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  it  found  itself  arhieviiif^  a  tremendous 
pirncj".  There  was  no  one  to  challcnp'  its  prucecdiuf^  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  it;*  cnplaing  an<I  enmmanders  and  oHieiula, 
nay,  cr«n  its  elorko  and  common  soldiers,  ciuno  back  to  Euf^laad 
loaded  with  spoils?  !Meu  under  such  circuinstanccH,  with  a 
peat  and  wcaltliy  land  at  their  mercy,  could  not  determinti 
what  they  minbt  or  miKht  not  do.  It  was  H  stranf^  land  to 
them,  with  u  strati^  simlight;  it»  brown  people  were  n  different 
racd,  Mitside  their  range  of  sympathy ;  it»  temples  and  buildiofra 
iie<>tned  to  sustain  fantastic  standards  of  behaviour.  English- 
men at  homo  wore  perplexed  when  ptcscntly  these  generals  and 
ofBcials  came  back  to  mako  dark  acciisutiuns  against  each  other 
of  oxtortioDS  and  cnieltica.  ITpon  Cllve  Parliament  passed  a 
vote  of  censure.  lie  committed  suicide  in  1774.  In  ITSH 
Warron  Uastinga,  a  itecond  great  Indiuu  administrator,  was 
impenclied  and  acquitted  (I7it:i).  It  was  a  strange  and  uu- 
procedented  situation  in  the  world's  history.  The  English  Par- 
liament found  itself  ruling  over  a  Loudon  trading  company, 
which  in  its  turn  was  dominating  an  empire  far  greater  and 
more  populous  than  all  the  domains  of  the  British  crown.  To 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people  India  was  a  remoU^  fantastic, 
almost  inaccessible  land,  to  whicli  advcDturous  poor  young  men 
wont  out,  to  return  after  many  years  very  rich  and  very  choleric 
old  gentlemen.    It  was  diMcult  for  the  English  to  coni-eivu  what 
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(ho  life  of  tliuso  coiiiitivtm  brown  rnilliuna  in  tlio  vjutorn  sunsbine 
could  be.  Their  iinftgination»  declined  tlic  U«k.  India  re- 
mained romanticallv  unreal.  It  venA  itii]ms8ib)e  for  the  Knftlish, 
(hercfore,  to  exert  imy  tlTectivo  )tui>crvi»ion  and  control  over 
the  company's  jtrococdings. 

§  10 

And  wbilc  tbo  great  peninsula  of  llio  fioutli  of  Asia  was  tbu# 
falling  under  ibe dominion  of  tbe  Knglisb  sea  traders,  an  ec]tiallv 
reumrkablv  rcitction  of  Europe  upon  Asia  was  goiuf;  on  in  tbe 
nortiu  W©  hftvo  told  in  Chap*  SXXtll,  §  5o,  Low  the  Christian 
states  of  ItuHsia  recovered  their  indepffli<letice  from  (he  Goldvii 
Honlo,  and  buw  ibo  Tsur  of  Moeoow  became  master  of  the  re- 
public of  Novgorod ;  and  in  §  5  of  this  chapter  we  hnvo  told  of 
I'eter  the  Oreat  joiuiiip  tlio  circle  of  Grand  Moiiarcb»  and,  as 
it  wore,  dragginf;  I{ue»iu  into  Kuropa  The  nw  of  this  great 
central  power  of  tbe  old  world,  wbicli  is  neither  altogether  of  the 
K»st  nor  altogrtfa«r  of  tbo  W't^st,  is  one  of  tbe  utmost  importance 
to  our  human  destinv.  Wc  have  also  told  in  tbe  same  chapter 
of  tbo  sppiNirarice  of  a  Christian  steppe  people,  the  Cossacks, 
who  formed  a  hiirrier  between  tbo  feudal  agricullurc  of  Poland 
and  Ifungarj'  to  tbe  west  and  the  Tnrtar  to  the  east.  The  Coa- 
saelts  wore  the  wild  east  of  Europe,  and  in  many  ways  not  un- 
like tlie  wild  west  of  the  United  States  in  tlie  middle  nineteenth 
century.  All  who  bad  made  Hnssia  too  hot  to  bold  them,  crim- 
inals us  welt  as  tho  pcrMocutod  innocent,  rebellious  serfs,  re- 
li^oua  aectarics,  thievea,  vaRabonds,  murderers,  sought  asylum 
in  the  sonlhem  steppes,  and  there  made  a  fresh  start  and  fought 
for  life  and  freedom  against  Pole,  Kussian,  and  Tartar  alike. 
Doubtless  fupitives  from  tbe  Tartars  to  the  east  also  oontrihutod 
to  the  OoRsnck  mixture.  Chief  among  these  new  nomnd  tribes 
were  the  Ukraine  Coitsacks  on  tho  Dnieper  and  tlie  Don  Cosaacka 
on  the  Don.  Slowly  these  border  folk  were  incorporated  in 
the  Rnssian  imperial  scrrice,  much  as  tbe  Tlighlund  clans  of 
Scotland  wore  converted  into  repiments  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. New  lands  were  otTored  thorn  in  Asia,  They  became  a 
weapon  against  the  dwindling  power  of  tlic  Mongolian  nomads, 
first  in  Turkestan  and  then  across  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Amur. 

The  decay  of  Mongol  energy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  Within  two  or 
three  centuries  from  tbe  days  of  Jengia  and  Timurlaoo,  oontral 
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Asia  had  rdttpaed  from  u  period  of  wurld  ascendancy  to  e*- 
treiito  political  impotenca  Chaujiea  of  climate,  iiurcvurdcd 
pedtiloDcus,  inffclions  of  a  lualurial  type,  may  liavo  playeil  tbeit 
part  in  tliis  rccoesioii — which  may  be  only  a  U^iupurary  raceiwiuii 
iiteasiired  b;  the  acale  of  universal  bistory — of  the  0«»lral  AiiiaD 


pt-opliti.  Sumo  uuthoritica  lliink  ihut  tlie  Hprt'ad  of  BuddUist 
tvAL-hing  from  Ciiitm  also  hud  a  piicifyiiig  iiitlucuco  u[wn  th«iu. 
At  any  rate,  by  tbe  Hixtocnth  century  the  Mongol  Tartar  and 
Turkieh  pcupliM  w«ro  nu  lun^^r  pressing;  outward,  but  wore 
bcin^  invaded,  mibjugatod,  iind  pujtlied  back  both  by  Chriation 
Russia  iu  the  west  and  by  China  in  the  oast. 

All  ibrou^h  llio  scvcnttHtitb  century  ihu  Cossiickit  were sprcsd- 
ing  eastward  from  Eiiropeau   RtiaBia,  and   settling  wherever 
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tb^  found  agricultiirul  coiiditions.  Corduns  of  fortu  and  sta- 
tions formed  a  moving  frontier  to  these  iiettleiueiitii  lu  lli«  soutli, 
where  the  Turkdinana  were  still  stron;;  and  active;  to  the  nurUi- 
cast,  however,  Hussia  L«d  uo  froiitior  until  »he  renched  right 
to  thn  Pacific.  .  .  . 

At  the  Same  time  China  was  in  a  phaae  of  expansion.  In 
1(144  the  Alitig  DvDSrty,  in  a  atnto  of  artistic  decay  and  greatly 
wcakcni^d  hy  a  Japanese  invasion,  fell  to  Manchu  con<)tieror«, 
ft  people  upparoutiy  identical  with  the  fonner  Kin  Dynasty, 
whteli  bad  niled  at  Pckin  over  North  China  until  the  days  of 
Jciigis.  It  was  the  Manchua  who  tniimsed  the  pigtail  as  a  innrk 
of  political  loyiilty  upon  the  Chinct^e  population.  They  brougtit 
a  new  energy  into  Chinese  affairs,  imd  their  northern  int#rost» 
led  to  a  considerable  northward  expansion  of  the  Chinese  civ- 
ilisation and  influeneo  into  Manchuria  and  Moufrolia.  So  it 
was  that  bv  the  middle  of  the  eiRhteenth  centnry  the  Russinns 
and  Chinese  were  in  contact  in  Klongolia.  At  this  period 
China  ruled  eastern  Turkestan,  Tibet,  Nepal,  Bunnah,  and 
AnnBiiL  .  >  . 

Wo  have  mentioned  a  Japanese  invasion  of  China  (or  rather 
of  Korea).  Except  for  this  a^cgre^sion  upon  China,  Japan  play« 
no  part  in  our  history  before  the  uinetoeiith  centurj'.  Like 
China  under  the  Mings,  Japan  hud  »et  licrface  resolutely  against 
the  interference  of  foreigners  in  her  affairs.  She  was  a  country 
leading  her  own  civilized  lifo.nuipiejilly  scaled  af^iniit  intnidor*. 
Wo  have  told  little  of  her  hitherto  liecauao  there  was  little  to 
tell.  Her  picturesque  and  romantic  history  stands  apart  from 
the  general  driiinn  of  human  affaire.  Her  population  was 
chiefly  a  Mongolian  population,  with  some  very  interesting 
white  people  of  a  Nordic  type,  the  lloJry  Ainu,  in  the  northern 
islands.  Her  civilisation  »eeiii9  to  have  been  derived  almost 
entirely  from  Korea  and  Cliina ;  her  art  is  a  special  development 
of  Chinese  art,  her  writing  an  adiiplatiou  of  the  Chinese  script. 


In  these  preceding  ten  sections  we  have  been  dealing  with  an 
ago  of  diviiiiiin,  of  separated  nntionalitiwi.  We  have  already 
described  this  period  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
as  an  interregnum  in  the  progrcea  of  mankind  towards  a  world- 
wide unity.    Throughout  this  period  there  w«a  no  ruling  unify* 
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ing  idea  in  men's  miuds.  TLc  impulse  of  tli«  empire  lind  fnited 
until  tlie  Emppror  was  no  more  than  one  uf  a  uumlier  of  com- 
peting priiici-a,  and  the  dream  of  Christendom  alw  whs  a  fading 
dream.  The  developing  '"powers"  jostled  one  another  thnmpb- 
out  the  world;  but  for  a  time  il  seemed  that  tiiey  might  jostlo 
one  another  indefinitely  without  anv  icreat  catastrophe  in  man- 
kind. The  great  pcographical  di»coverio«  of  the  eixw-ouih  ocn- 
turj  had  ao  enlarged  buman  reaourcea  that,  for  all  their  divi- 
aions,  for  alt  tho  waste  of  their  wars  and  policies,  the  poopio 
of  Europe  enjo_™d  »  eonsiderahle  and  increasing  prosperity. 
Central  Europe  recovered  steadily  from  the  dcvaxtation  of  tbo 
Thirty  Ycare*  War. 

Lot^'kiiig  back  upon  this  period,  which  camo  to  its  climax 
in  the  eigblci'nth  century,  luoking  back,  as  we  cnu  begin  to  do 
nowadays,  and  aecing  its  events  in  relation  to  the  centuries  that 
camo  before  it  and  to  tlio  groat  movements  of  the  present  timo, 
we  are  able  to  r^^atize  how  traoaitory  and  provisional  were  its 
political  forms  and  how  uuHtablo  its  aeouritica.  Proviaicmal 
it  was  an  no  other  age  hna  been  provisional,  an  age  of  assimi- 
lation and  recuperation,  a  political  pause,  8  gathering  up  of 
the  ideas  of  men  and  the  resources  of  science  for  a  wider 
human  effort.  But  the  coiitcmiiorary  mind  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light.  Tbo  failure  of  the  f^at  creative  ideas  as 
they  had  been  formulated  in  the  Middle  Agea  had  left  human 
thought  fnr  u  time  dctititntc  of  tbf  j^idnnee  of  creative  ideas; 
even  educated  and  imaginative  men  aaw  the  world  undramati- 
enlly ;  no  longer  a?  an  interplay  of  effort  and  destiny,  but  as  the 
scene  in  which  n  trite  happmesi*  was  songbl  nnd  the  milder  vip- 
tucB  were  rewarded.  It  was  not  simply  the  contented  and  con- 
flervative-mindcd  who,  in  a  world  of  rapid  changes,  were  under 
the  ewny  of  this  assurance  of  an  acliievcd  6xity  of  buman  condi- 
tions. Even  highly  critical  and  inaiirgent  intellineneea,  in  de- 
fault of  any  suetaininfi;  movements  in  the  soul  of  the  community, 
betrayed  the  same  disposition.  Political  life,  they  felt,  had 
ceased  to  be  the  urgent  and  trajne  thinf^  it  had  onee  been ;  it  bad 
become  a  polite  comedy,  The  eirfiteenlh  was  a  century  of 
comely — which  at  the  I'nd  (rre\v  grim.  It  la  inconceivable  that 
that  world  of  the  middle  ciphiccnth  century  could  have  proditeed 
a  Jesus  of  Nuxarcth,  a  Gnutamn,  a  Franets  nf  Assist,  an  lenn- 
tina  of  Loyola.  If  one  may  imacine  an  eightepnth^vntury  John 
Huse,  it  is  impossible  to  imagino  anyono  with  sufTtciont  paa- 
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>ttD  imra  liim.  Until  tbe  stirring  of  couscieoce  in  Britain 
tfal'deveJopGd  into  the  Aivtiiodist  revival  began,  we  can  detect 
scarcely  a  suspiciou  tbat  thcro  still  remained  ^rcst  tsatka  in 
liand  for  our  race  to  do,  tliat  enormous  (liutiirhancca  were  closa 
at  linnt],  or  that  tbo  [>atb  of  inun  through  xpaco  and  time  wia 
dark  with  countless  danji^re,  and  must  to  the  end  remain  a 
high  and  terrible  enterprise. 

Wo  have  quoted  again  and  again  in  this  history  from  Qib- 
bon'a  Deelirui  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Now  we  shall 
quoto  from  it  for  tbe  la«t  ttmo  and  hid  it  farewell,  for  we  haw 
come  to  the  age  in  which  it.  wbs  written.  Gibbon  wa»  born  in 
1737,  and  tbe  laiit  rolumo  of  his  history  was  published  in 
1787,  but  the  passage  wo  shall  quote  was  probably  written  in 
tlie  year  1780.  Gibbon  was  a  young  man  of  delicate  health 
and  fairly  good  fortune;  ho  had  &  partial  and  interrupted 
edtioation  nt  Oxford,  and  then  he  completed  his  studies  in  Gen- 
eva; on  the  whole  bis  outlook  was  French  and  oosmopulitan 
rather  then  Brilish.  and  he  was  much  under  the  intellectual 
influence  of  that  great  FrcncIimRn  who  is  best  known  under  the 
name  of  Vi>It(iiro  (FratK^iis  Miiric  Aroiiet  do  Voltaire,  1694- 
1778).  Voltaire  was  an  autlior  of  enormons  industry;  seventy 
volumes  of  him  adoni  the  present  writer's  shelves,  and  another 
edition  of  Voltaire's  works  runs  to  ninety-four;  ho  dealt  largely 
with  history  and  public  affairs,  and  he  corresponded  with 
Catheriiio  the  Great  of  Kussia,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia, Louis  XV,  and  most  of  tlie  prominent  people  of  the  time. 
Both  Voltniro  and  Gibbon  had  the  sense  of  history  strong  iu 
them;  both  hare  set  out  very  plainly  and  fully  their  visions  of 
hnmnn  life:  and  it  is  clear  that  to  both  of  them  the  system  in 
which  they  lived,  the  system  of  monarchy,  of  leisurely  and 
privilc^;cd  gentlefolks,  of  rather  despised  industrial  and  trading 
people  and  of  dowiitrodilcn  and  negligible  lalwHin-rB  and  poor 
and  common  people,  seemed  the  most  stably  established  way  of 
living  that  tbe  world  has  ever  seen.  They  postured  a  little  aa 
repiihlieans,  and  ftneeml  at  the  divine  pretensions  of  monarchy ; 
Init  the  republicanism  that  appealed  to  Voltaire  was  the  crowned 
repnbUcaniion  of  the  Britain  of  those  days,  in  which  the  king 
was  simply  the  otliciul  head,  the  6r8t  and  greatest  of  the 
gentlemen. 

The  ideal  they  sustained  was  tbe  ideal  of  a  polite  and  potisbed 
world  in  which  men — men  of  quality,  that  is,  for  no  others 
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counted — would  \x-  uHlininocl  to  1)o  cruel  ur  grosA  or  oiitiiusiastic, 
in  which  the  upixjiiituictits  of  life  would  tx;  spacimis  atid  clc^ 
glint,  iind  tlio  fciir  of  ridiciilu  the  potent  auxiliiir;  of  the  law 
in  DiaiutBining  the  dcrorum  and  haniionies  of  life.  Voltaire 
hud  in  him  The  possibility  of  a  passionate  hatred  of  injustice, 
and  hift  interventions  on  hehalf  of  pt^rseciitod  or  ill-uxcd  men 
are  the  high  litihts  of  his  luug  and  complicated  life-9tor_y.  And 
(his  being  the  nii^nUl  dispmition  of  Gibbuu  and  V'oltaire,  and 
of  the  age  in  nhich  they  lived,  it  in  naturnl  thnt  they  nhould 
tind  the  existence  of  religion  in  the  world,  ami  In  particular 
the  exiatenro  of  Christianity,  a  .perplexing  and  rntb«?r  unao- 
countable  phenomenon.  The  whole  of  that  side  of  life  seemed 
to  thera  a  kind  of  craziness  in  tlie  human  make-up.  Oibboo's 
great  history  ts  essentially  an  attack  upon  Christianity  ns  the 
operating  cau»c  nf  the  decline  and  fall.  He  idealiz<^-d  the  crude 
and  gross  plutocracy  of  Rome  into  a  world  of  fine  gentlemen 
upon  the  oigiitconth-^cntury  model,  and  told  how  it  fell  before 
(he  Barbarian  from  without  because  of  the  decay  tlirough  Chris- 
tianity within.  In  our  history  hero  we  have  tried  to  set  that 
story  in  a  better  light.  To  Voltiiiro  offif^inl  Chrialinnity  was 
"I'inf&me" :  something  that  limited  people's  lives,  interfered 
with  their  thoughts,  i>er$eculed  harmless  dis»nitientft  And  in- 
deed in  that  period  of  the  interregnum  there  wan  very  little 
life  or  light  in  either  the  orthodox  Christianily  of  Home  or  in 
the  orthodox  tamo  churches  of  Hue^ia  and  of  the  I'ntti^stanl 
princpB.  In  an  interregnum  incommoded  with  an  abundance  of 
sleek  parsons  and  sly  pricats  it  was  hard  to  realiEC  what  fire*  bad 
one©  btaxcd  in  the  heart  of  Chrislinnity,  and  what  fires  of  po- 
litical and  rcliginiis  passion  might  still  blaiie  in  the  hearta  of 
moil. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  vohime  Gibimn  completed  his  aeconnt 
of  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  Western  Empire.  lie  then  raided  tlie 
quMtion  whether  civilixalion  might  ever  undergo  again  e 
similar  eollapae.  This  led  him  to  review  the  existing  stale  of 
affairs  (1780)  and  to  compare  it  with  the  state  of  affairs  dur^ 
ing  the  decline  of  imperial  Home.  It  will  be  very  convenient 
to  onr  general  design  to  quote  some  pa^^snpes  from  that  eonri- 
pnriiion  here,  for  nothing  eoulil  better  illustrate  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  liberal  thinkers  of  Eiimpe  at  the  or<'<it  of  the  po- 
litical interrcgimm  of  the  age  o{  the  Great  Powers,  tx^fore  the 
first  intimations  of  those  profound  political  and  social  fotoea 
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of  disintc^ution  that  liave  produced  at  leiiglii  tbe  drainiitia 
i liter rojgutiuns  of  our  own  tuuc-ii. 

'■This  Bwfiil  tevohilion,"  wrote  Gibboii  of  the  Western  ool- 
lupAC,  ''inuy  be  ii«efuil_y  applied  lo  the  uet^ful  iiistnitrtiuii  of  tho 
[ireaent  age.  It  is  the  duly  of  u  ptitriot  lo  prefer  uiid 
promote  the  exclusive  interest  ami  glorr-  of  his  native  coun- 
(ry ;  t>itt  u  {>liilo»o]>licr  niiiy  ho  ptTuiitied  to  i-niarftu  hia 
views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic,  wliose 
vnriouH  inhiihitunU  liavo  iitlsiiiod  almuHt  tho  immo  level  of  po- 
liteneaa  and  cultivation.  Tho  balance  of  power  will  continue 
to  tluctuute,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own  or  the  n«ghbouring 
kingdoms  may  bo  alternately  exalted  or  depressed ;  but  tlicsc 
partial  eventi;  caunot  C9«aonlially  injure  our  general  slate  of 
happinesft,  the  system  of  arts,  and  lau-s,  and  tniinners,  which 
do  advantageously  distin^iish,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 
Europeans  and  their  colonics.  Tho  aavago  nutious  of  the  globe 
are  the  common  enemira  of  civilizetl  soricty;  and  we  may  en- 
quire with  anxious  curiosity  whether  Europe  ia  still  threatened 
with  a  repetition  of  (hose  calamities  wiiieli  formerly  oppresHcd 
tho  anna  and  institutions  of  Rome,  i'crliaps  the  same  roflec- 
tions  will  illustrato  the  fnll  of  that  miglity  empire  nnd  ex- 
plain the  proliuhle  causes  of  our  actual  security. 

"The  liomana  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  danger, 
and  tho  nnnilior  of  their  enemies.  Heyond  the  Ithine  and 
Danube,  tho  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled 
with  inniimorahio  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  Tort< 
cioua,  and  turbulent:  hnld  in  armo,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the 
fruits  of  industry.  Tho  liarbiirian  world  was  itijitatcd  by  tho 
rapid  impulse  of  war;  and  tho  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was 
shaken  by  the  diiitunt  revolutions  of  China.  The  Huns,  who 
fled  lieforo  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their  marcJi  towards  the 
west;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the  prfldual  nccesaion  of 
captives  and  silica.  The  flyinfi  tribes  who  yie'ded  to  the  Huns 
assumed  in  their  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column 
of  barbarians  prc^^ed  on  the  Ttoman  Empire  with  accumulated 
weip^t  and,  if  the  foremost  were  destroyed,  the  vacant  spaeo 
was  instantly  replenished  by  new  njwailants.  Such  formidable 
cmi^ations  can  no  lonfjer  issue  from  the  North;  and  the  long 
repoiie,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population, 
is  tho  happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  «rt5  and  agricnl- 
ttiro.     Instead  of  some  rude  villBges,  thinly  scattered  among 
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its  woods  and  inornssea,  Germany  now  produces  a  list  of  two 
thriustflnd  three  hundred  wullod  towus;  thu  Cliristinii  kiDgdintDt 
of  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Viiland  li«ve  been  successively  estab- 
lished; and  the  Ilanse  mercbunts,  with  tbo  Tfnitouic  knighU, 
have  extended  tlioir  colouie&  along  the  coQ^rt  of  tho  Baltic,  as 
far  na  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Fiuland  to  the 
EaHtcrn  Occnn,  Ru«»ia  now  ossumen  tho  foi-m  of  a  powerful 
and  civilized  empire.  The  plough,  tho  loom,  and  tho  foree  are 
introduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ; 
and  the  fiercest  of  tho  Tartar  hordes  huvc  been  taught  to  trem- 
ble and  obey.  .  .  . 

"The  Empiro  of  Homo  was  firmly  ostablishcd  by  the  singular 
and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  ,  .  .  But  this  union  was 
purchased  by  tho  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military  spirit; 
and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion,  expected 
their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  povcrnors,  who  were 
directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of  a 
hundred  mitlions  depended  on  the  personal  merit  of  one  or  two 
men,  perhaps  children,  whoso  minds  were  wmiptcd  by  c<l»ie«- 
tion,  hixnry,  and  despotic  power.  Europe  is  now  divided  into 
twelve  powerful,  thouirh  unequal  kingdoms,  three  roiiKvtablo 
commonwcaltlis,  and  a  variety  of  smaller,  tliouRb  indepon<lent, 
states;  the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  milUi* 
plie<l.  at  least  with  the  number  of  its  nilcrs:  and  n  Julian* 
or  Somiramis'  may  reipi  in  the  north,  while  Arcadius  and 
Honnrius  '  B|fain  slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The  abuser  of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  tho  mutual  in- 
fluence of  fear  and  shame;  republics  have  acquired  order  and 
stability;  monarchies  hnvo  imbibed  tho  principles  of  freedom. 
or,  at  least,  of  nifdenition ;  and  some  sense  of  hunour  and  jus- 
tice is  introduced  into  the  mnst  defective  constitutions  by  tho 
(teneral  manners  of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  proprcss  of  know)- 
edpo  and  industry  is  accelerated  by  tho  emulation  of  so  many 
active  rivals:  in  war,  the  Europofin  forces  are  exerciacd  by  tein- 
pemte  and  undoeisire  contests.  If  a  savage  eonqneror  sliould 
issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartars,  ho  mtiat  repeatedly  vanqtilsh 
the  robnst  peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Ger- 
many, the  gallant  noMos  of  Prance,  and  (he  intrepid  ft^emeo 

*  Frederick  th«  OrMt  of  PntB*l*. 

*Callieriiie  th*  Ortat  of  Rii««)n. 

■I«ul«  XVI  ut  Krnnce  and  Cliarles  111  of  S|ialn. 
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of  Britain;  who,  p«rbapa,  might  coi]fe<ler«te  for  their  common 
dvfi'QCC.  Should  tho  vicloriuua  iisrbarinus  carry  itlavury  and 
desolation  as  far  ns  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ten  thou»aDd  vessela 
would  transport  bcyouti  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized 
society;  and  Europe  would  revive  uiid  tlourinh  in  the  American 
world  which  is  already  6lleil  with  her  colonies  ond  institutions, 
"Cold,  poverty,  and  a  lifo  of  diiugur  uiid  fatigue  fortify  the 
straigth  niid  courage  of  Barburians.    In  every  age  they  have  op- 

freased  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India,  and 
'crsia,  who  neglected,  and  atill  neglect,  tu  counterbalance  these 
natural  powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art.  The  warlike 
statea  of  autiquity,  Greece,  Mncvdouia,  and  Uome,  educated 
«  race  of  KiMiers;  exercised  their  bodies,  disciplined  their  cour- 
age, multiplied  their  forcea  by  regular  cvulutiontj,  and  con- 
vi-rtcd  tho  iron  which  they  poaaeaacd  into  Htrnu^  and  serviceable 
weapons.  But  this  superiority  iuBensibly  declined  with  their 
laws  and  manners;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantino  and 
his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  tlie  min  of  the  em- 
pire, the  rude  valour  of  the  Barbsriau  mercenaries.  The  mili- 
tary art  has  boon  cliangcd  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  which 
enables  man  to  command  the  two  meet  powerful  agents  of 
nature,  air  and  Grc.  Mathematics,  chemistry*,  mechanics,  nrclii- 
tecture,  have  been  applied  to  the  service  of  war;  and  the  ad- 
verse parties  oppose  to  each  other  the  most  elaborate  modes  of 
attack  aiiil  of  defence.  Kisloriatis  may  indignantly  observe  that 
the  preparations  of  a  sie^  would  found  and  maintain  a  flouriah- 
ing  colony ;  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased  that  tho  subversion  of 
a  city  should  be  s  work  of  cost  and  difBculty,  or  that  an  indu»- 
Irious  people  should  bo  prolectcd  by  tlio»o  arts,  which  surx-ive 
and  supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifica- 
tions now  form  an  improvable  barrier  against  the  Tartar 
horse';  and  Europe  is  secure  from  any  fulnre  irruption  of 
Barbarians;  since,  before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  coase  to 
Im!  barbarous.  .  .  , 

"Should  these  speculntions  be  found  doubtful  or  fallaeiouB, 
there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope. 
The  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modern  navi^lors,  and  the  do- 
mestic liistory,  or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
represent  tho  human  savage,  naked  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 

'Clbbon  foriicU  )uTr  that  ciinmvi  finil  the  fundumeotutH  of  mMlvrs 
railitarj-  motlud  caidc  to  Euiopc  witli  tbo  MoiigQU. 
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destitnte  of  taws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  lingnage. 
From  this  nbjvct  ounditioii,  mrbups  the  primitivo  and  uuivernal 
HtiitR  of  mHti,  he  \i»i  ^radtialiv  uriaun  to  iruiiiiiiund  the  antDiitU, 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  meoiiure  the 
hoavoiu.  UiK  pro^ss  in  tlio  improvement  and  exerctse  of  his 
mental  and  corporeal  fsciilticA  lina  boeu  irre^Iar  and  various, 
intinitoly  slow  in  the  begiimiiii;,  and  incruaHiiif;  bv  dugn.i-a  with 
redoubled  vclocitv;  of;c»  of  liiboriou»  aac«iit  have  been  followe<l 
by  a  moment  of  rapid  downfall;  and  the  several  elimatcg  of  the 
i^obe  have  felt  tbe  viciHoitudfii  of  li^ht  nnd  darkiiew.  Yet  the 
oxperieiico  of  four  thousnnd  years  shuuld  enlarge  our  hopes,  and 
diminiah  our  apprchenaions ;  we  cannot  doterminu  to  what 
height  the  human  specios  may  aspire  in  their  advaocea  towards 
perfi?ption ;  hut  it  may  aafely  be  preanmed  that  no  people,  an- 
Ipss  the  face  of  nature  is  cbaneed,  will  rclupMc  into  their  original 
bnrhuriinn. 

"Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  oommcrce,  and 
religious  Kcul  have  diffused,  amon;;  the  savagee  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  those  inestimable  gifts,  they  have  been  successively 
propagated ;  they  can  never  l)c  lost.  Wo  may  therefore  aequieaco 
in  the  pletiaing  conclusion  that  every  age  of  the  world  baa  in- 
ereaspd,  and  still  incroaspB,  the  real  wealth,  the  happinesa,  the 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  the  human  race." 


n 
I 


§  13 

One  of  the  most  interesting;  uspcctti  of  this  story  of  Europe  in 
the  Mventet^'nlli  nnd  earlier  eighteenth  century  during  the  pbasu 
of  the  Grand  and  Parliamcutury  Monarchies,  is  the  compan- 
tivo  quiescence  of  llie  i)cni4antit  and  workers.  The  insurrection- 
ary fires  of  the  fourtoontb  and  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ceoturies 
8ccm  to  have  diod  down.  The  acute  economic  cl^iahes  of  th« 
curlier  period  hnd  been  mitigated  by  n>Hgh  ailjuslments.  The 
diBPoverj'  of  America  had  rcvolnt ionized  and  changed  the  scale 
of  business  and  industry,  had  brought  a  vast  volume  of  pre- 
cious metal  for  money  into  Europe,  lied  inereiiAed  and  vitriod 
employment.  For  a  time  life  and  work  ceased  to  bo  intolerable 
to  the  maitses  of  tho  piwir.  This  diil  not.  of  eonrw,  prevent 
much  individual  tnisery  nnd  discontent;  the  poor  we  have  al- 
ways had  with  us,  but  this  uiist^r^-  and  dtseontcnt  was  divided 
and  »eatiered.    It  became  inaiidihla  u-Ha 
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In  the  earlier  period  the  common  people  bad  had  an  idea  to 
crystalliju!  upon,  the  idea  of  Chrislian  communism.  They  bad 
found  an  educated  Icnderaliip  in  the  di-ssenlient  priests  and 
doctors  of  the  W_vcliffe  type.  Aa  tht;  muvetm-nt  for  a  revival 
in  Chriatiunity  spent  its  force,  as  LiilhornniMm  fell  buck  for 
leadership  from  Jesus  upon  the  Protestant  Prineea,  this  con- 
tact and  reaction  of  the  fresher  minds  of  the  edtieated  clfts* 
up*jn  thf  illiterate  mass  wa«  internipted.  However  nuineroua 
a  downtrodden  elass  may  be,  nnd  however  extreme  ita  miseries, 
it  will  never  bo  able  to  make  an  effective  protect  until  it  «cbie\'ea 
solidarity  by  the  de^'elopInent  of  some  common  general  idea. 
Educated  men  and  men  of  ideas  are  more  necessary  to  a  popnlar 
political  movement  than  to  any  other  political  proeC8«.  A  mon- 
archy learns  by  ruling,  and  nn  oligardiy  of  any  typo  has  the 
education  of  altnirs;  hut  the  common  man,  the  peasant  or  toiler, 
has  no  experience  in  largo  maltcrs,  and  can  cxi«t  politieatly 
only  through  the  services,  dei'otion,  and  giiiilance  of  educated 
men.  The  Hcfonnation,  the  Ileformation  that  succeeded,  the 
Reformation  that  is  of  tho  Prineea,  by  breaking  np  educational 
facilities,  largely  destroyed  the  poor  aeholar  and  priest  class 
whose  persnasion  of  the  erovrd  had  rendered  the  Reformation 
poasihic. 

The  Princes  of  the  Protestant  countrJefl  when  they  seised 
upon  the  national  churches  early  apprehended  the  necessity  of 
grippinp  the  universities  also,  Their  idea  of  edtication  was 
tho  idea  of  capturing  young  clever  people  for  tho  service  of  their 
hettera,  Heyond  that  they  were  disposed  to  regard  education 
as  a  miKchie^-ous  thing.  Tlie  only  way  to  an  education,  therefore, 
for  a  poor  man  was  through  patronage.  Of  course  there  was  a 
parade  of  encouragement  towards  learning  in  all  the  Grand 
Monarchies,  a  setting  up  of  Aeiidcuiios  and  Royal  Societies,  but 
these  benefited  only  a  small  class  of  subservient  scholars  The 
church  also  had  learnt  to  distrust  the  educated  poor  man.  Id 
the  great  ariatoeratie  "crowned  republic"  of  Rritain  there  was 
the  same  shrinkage  of  educational  opportimity.  "Both  the  an- 
cient universitip*."  says  Hammond,  in  bis  account  of  the  eight- 
eenth centniT,  "were  the  universities  of  the  rich.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Maeaulay  describing  the  state  and  pomp  of  Oxford 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  'when  her  Cluincellor,  the 
Venerahlo  Duke  of  Ormonde,  sat  in  his  einbruidcri-d  mantle  on 
bis  throne  under  lhc  painted  ceiling  of  tho  Sheldonian  theatre, 
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surrounded  by  liuiidrods  of  graduates  robod  according!  to  their 
rank,  while  iho  uoblest  youths  of  England  were  »ol«tunly  pre- 
sented to  him  as  raudidatos  fur  academical  honours.'  The  uni- 
versity was  a  power,  not  in  Iho  bciiho  in  which  that  could  be 
said  of  a  iinivcrsit y  like  the  old  university  of  Paris,  whon  learn- 
ing eoitld  make  Popes)  tremble,  but  in  the  eeiise  that  the  uuivei^ 
sity  was  part  of  the  recognized  machinery  of  aristocracy.  ^Vbat 
was  true  of  tho  tmiversitira  was  true  of  the  public  ichoolft. 
Erflucation  in  Kn^lanil  wan  the  mir^iCTy  not  of  a  society,  but  of 
an  order;  not  of  a  state,  but  of  a  race  of  owner-rulers."  Thomi»- 
ainnary  spirit  bnd  departed  from  education  throughout  Europe. 
To  tliat  quite  as  much  as  to  tlie  amelioration  of  things  by  a  dif* 
fused  prosperity,  this  phase  of  quiescence  amon^  tho  Ii)wer 
olflsscs  is  to  l>o  ascribed.  They  had  lost  brains  and  speech,  and 
they  were  fed.  The  community  WM  like  a  pithed  aoimal  ia  tho 
hands  of  tho  governing  class.^  , 

lloreoror,  there  bad  been  considerable  dmngcs  in  the  propor* 
tiona  of  class  to  class.  One  of  the  most  diSicnlt  things  for  the 
hi»ti)riim  to  trace  is  the  relative  amount  of  the  total  property 
of  the  community  held  at  any  time  by  any  particular  class  in 
that  community.  Thcw  things  Huctuato  very  rapidly.  The 
peasant  wnrs  of  Kurope  indicate  a  phase  of  romparatlvely  con- 
ceatrated  property  when  large  masses  of  people  could  frel  thent- 
Bclvcs  expropriated  and  at  a  common  Oiand vantage,  and  so  tako 
mass  action.  This  was  the  time  of  tho  rise  and  prosperity  of 
tho  Fuggers  tmd  tlieir  like,  a  time  of  international  finances 
Then  with  the  vast  importation  of  silver  and  gold  and  com- 
modities info  Europe  fmm  America,  there  seems  to  havo  been 
a  restoration  of  a  more  diffused  state  of  wealth.  The  poor 
were  just  as  miserable  as  ever,  but  there  were  perhaps  not  »o 
many  poor  relatively,  and  they  wore  broken  up  into  a  variety 
of  types  without  any  ideas  in  common.  In  Gr<>at  Tlritiiiii  tho 
agTi<'iiltiiraI  life  which  htid  been  dislocated  by  the  eonfiscationa 
of  the  licformation  hud  settled  down  again  into  a  eytticm  of 
tenant  farming  under  great  landowners.  Side  by  side  with 
the  large  extntes  there  was  still,  however,  much  common  land 
'"Our  prevent  pilbli«  erhuol  afetem  I*  randtdlj'  lioiprf  on  train!ii|[  a 
dumlrutit  iiifiHler  (iIahs.  Itul  t1i«  upHalne  of  tli»  worker*  iin4  aiod«iii 
condituiiu  bio  ropiilly  RiHkinB  tli<-  domiaiint  iDctlind  unwotkabto.  .  .  . 
'Flit  change  in  tlie  aim  of  aclimiln  will  tmii'toriii  all  tlic  orKanlntloM  and 
mrthoda  of  Bcbfliila,  and  my  Ivlief  in  tlint  tliin  rlianKc  will  mukfl  th*  luv  or*." 
— K.  W.  Handpm>n,  Hrml  .Maaler  o(  Oundlv,  In  an  aildreM  at  IjWidB,  Feb- 
ruary Ifltb,  1020. 
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for  pasturing  the  bcuts  of  the  poorer  villagers,  and  much  Innd 
vullivalc-d  in  strips  upon  oommuoal  \iuva.  Tho  middling  sort 
of  man,  and  even  tbo  poorer  sort  of  man  iipoo  tlio  Uud,  woro 
leading  an  oudiirablo  existence  in  1700.  The  Blandard  of  life, 
die  idoa,  that  in,  of  whet  is  an  eiidiirnblc  exitttonce,  was,  how- 
ever, rising  during  the  opening  pha.te  of  Grand  Monarchy; 
afler  u  tiuio  tbc  prot-ess  of  the  upward  conoentratiou  of  wealth 
aeems  to  hare  been  resumed,  tbo  larger  landou-nort  hegAa  to 
acquire  and  crowd  out  the  poorer  free  cultivatora,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  people  and  of  pet>ple  who  felt  they  were  lead- 
ing impoveriahcd  lives  incrcastd  again.  The  bigj^er  men  were 
itUL'halleiigod  nilors  of  Qrciit  Britain,  and  thoy  set  thomsdves 
to  enact  laws,  the  Enclosure  Aet<i,  that  practically  confl»cnt«d  the 
unenclosed  and  common  lands,  mainly  for  the  bene6t  of  the 
larger  landownorfl.  The  sninller  men  sank  to  tlie  level  of  wage 
workers  ujion  the  land  over  which  they  bad  once  possessed  rights 
of  cultivation  and  pa^ituro. 

Tbo  peji»ant  in  Frani^e  and  upon  the  Continent  f^nerally  was 
not  so  expnipriated ;  hia  enemy  was  not  the  landlord,  but  the 
taxgatborer;  be  was  squeezed  on  his  land  instead  of  being 
squeezed  off  it. 

As  the  cig^htcenth  centuiy  progressed,  it  is  apparent  in  the 
literature  of  the  time  tliut  what  to  do  with  "the  poor"  was  again 
exercising  men's  thoughts.  We  6nd  sueb  active-minded  Eng- 
lish writers  as  Dcfoc  (1659-1731)  and  Fielding  (1707-54) 
deeply  exorcised  by  this  problem.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  auch 
revival  of  the  communistic  and  vqualitarian  ideas  of  primitiTe 
Christianity  as  diHtingninlied  the  time  of  WyclitTc  and  John 
ll\i»K  Protestantism  in  breaking  up  the  universal  church  had 
for  a  time  broken  up  the  idea  of  a  universal  human  solidarity. 
Even  if  tbo  universal  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  bad  failed  al- 
together to  realize  that  idea,  it  bad  at  any  rate  boon  the  symbol 
of  that  idea. 

Defoe  and  Fielding  were  men  of  a  livelier  practical  imafnon* 
tion  than  Uibbon,  and  they  rcnliwd  something  of  the  economic 
proeeeees  that  were  afoot  in  their  time.  So  did  Oliver  Gold- 
smith (1728-74);  his  Dtseried  Village  (1770)  is  a  pamphlet 
on  cnelostiroH  dixgiiiacd  a.t  a  poem.  But  Giblwn's  circnmstuucca 
had  never  brought  economic  iacts  very  vividly  hciorc  his  eyes, 
he  saw  the  world  as  a  struggle  betweeri  barbarism  and  civilixa- 
tiun,  but  he  perceived  nothing  of  that  other  struggle  over  which 
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he  floAtod,  tlio  mute,  unconscious  strufQ;1o  of  tho  eommoiiftlty 
ngainat  able,  powerful,  rich,  aud  selfish  r»?q.  lie  did  not  per- 
c-uivo  tlio  RCCUiuulutiou  of  stresses  tb«t  wont  pi-(.'a«iitly  to  »triiiu 
»nd  break  up  nil  the  balfince  of  his  "twelve  powerful,  tlioiigh 
unequal,  kingdoms,"  tii»  "tbroe  reapwtaWe  eommoiiwculthA," 
and  tlieir  rag,  tag,  and  babtail  of  independent  miitor  princes, 
reigning  dukes,  and  so  furtti.  Even  the  civil  war  that  bad  b^^n 
in  the  Britiiili  colonii^  in  America  did  not  rouec  him  to  the 
neamesH  of  what  we  now  call  "Democracy." 

From  what  we  huvo  been  aayiug  luilicrto,  the  reader  may 
suppose  that  the  squeezing  of  the  email  fami-^r  and  the  peasant 
off  tile  bind  tiy  tiie  great  landownors,  tlit-  more  f^ahhlng  of  com- 
mons aud  tlio  concentration  of  propcrtv  in  the  \iuinl»  of  a  power- 
ful privi]c;;ed  and  grccdv  class,  was  all  that  waa  happening  to 
the  English  land  in  the  eighteenth  century*.  So  wo  do  but  state 
the  worse  side  of  the  change.  Coueurrcntly  with  this  changie 
of  ownership  there  was  going  on  u  great  improvement  in  agri- 
culture. There  can  he  little  doubt  that  tlie  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion pursued  by  the  pensuuts,  squatters,  and  small  farmers  were 
antiquated,  wasteful,  and  comparatively  unproductive,  and  that 
the  larger  private  holdings  aud  estates  created  hv  the  Enclo- 
suro  Acts  were  much  more  productive  (one  authority  says 
twenty  times  more  productive)  tlian  the  old  ways;  The  change 
was  perhap  a  necc««ary  one  and  the  evil  of  it  waa  not  that  it 
was  Drought  ahout,  but  that  it  waa  brought  about  au  as  to  in- 
ereaae  both  wealth  and  the  numbers  of  the  ptjor.  Its  benefits 
wore  intercepted  by  the  bigger  privjile  owners.  The  community 
was  injured  to  the  great  profit  of  this  class. 

And  hero  *«  como  «|xin  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  our 
live*  at  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  the  delIi«tion  of  the 
profits  of  progress.  For  two  hundred  years  there  has  Kt-u, 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  tho  spirit  of  science  and  enquiry, 
A  steady  improvement  in  ttie  methods  of  production  of  ahnost 
everything  that  hnmanity  requires.  If  our  sense  of  community 
and  our  social  science  were  equal  to  the  tasks  required  of  them, 
(hftro  can  be  little  question  that  this  great  inorement  in  pro- 
duction w<mld  have  benefited  the  whole  community,  would  have 
given  everyone  an  amount  of  education,  leiiiure,  and  frc«<lom 
such  as  mankind  had  never  dreamt  of  before.  But  thoiijth  the 
common  standard  of  living  bus  risen,  the  riw  has  lM>«n  im  a 
scute  disproportionately  small.     The  rich  have  developed   a 
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freedom  and  luxury  utiknowii  in  the  world  hidierto,  end  tlii-ro 
baa  been  an  incn'iise  in  the  pruportion  of  ridi  people  itnd  elsg- 
Dtntly  proMpcroiis  und  unproduL-tivo  pooplo  in  the  community; 
but  tliat  hIso  faila  to  acconnt  for  tlif  full  licnefit.  There  boa  been 
much  idiccr  waste.  Vast  accumuliitiwia  of  material  and  energy 
hnvo  ^nc  into  warlike  preparatioui«  and  warfare.  !Muc1l  has 
been  devoted  to  the  futile  efforts  of  unsuccessful  business  com- 
petition. Hugo  po«»il)i lilies  have  remained  undeveloped  be- 
OBu»e  of  the  fippiwition  of  owners,  fnreelallevfl,  and  epeenlatora 
to  thuir  i-conomicitl  exploitatinii.  The  pptid  lliiii|;s  that  seieneo 
wdforimnixatinu  l>a\'e  been  brin|rin}r  within  the  reach  of  man- 
Irind  have  nut  been  taken  raethodicanv  and  used  to  their  ntmost, 
but  thev  bavo  been  8criuiib!ed  for,  Miatetied  at,  seized  up(m  hy 

firnhVuif!  adventurers  and  eiiipioyed  upon  selfish  and  vain  ends- 
he  eiKhtwnth  century  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in 
Great  Ilritain  and  Poland,  was  the  age  of  private  ownership. 
"Privoto  enterprise,"  wliioh  meant  in  practice  that  everyone 
was  entitled  to  get  everything  lie  could  out  of  tJio  buaiueM  of 
tbo  community,  rei^nied  supreme.  No  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  state  in  bu;>in<^rM  matteni  is  to  bo  found  in  the  ordinary 
novels,  plays,  and  sncb'like  representative  literature  of  tbe 
timti.  Everyone  is  out  "to  make  bis  fortune."  there  is  uo 
recognition  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  an  uitproduutivo  parugitc  on 
the  community,  and  still  less  that  a  financier  or  mcrcliant  or 
manufactun^T  can  ever  be  overpaid  for  bis  services  to  mankind. 
This  was  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  those  lords 
and  gentlemen  who  grabbed  tbe  people's  commons,  assumed 
posteBsion  of  tbe  mines  under  their  limdx.  and  cruiilied  down 
the  jreoman  farmers  and  peaeianta  to  the  status  of  pauper 
labourers,  had  no  idea  tbat  tbey  were  living  auytbing  but  higuly 
merilorioua  lives. 

Concurrently  with  this  change  in  Great  Britain  from  tradi- 
tional patch  agriculture  and  cumnmn  pasture  to  large  and  more 
scientitio  agriculture,  very  great  change.1  were  going  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  commodities.  In  these  changes  Great  Britain 
wiis,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  leading  the  world.  Hitherto, 
throughout  tbe  whole  course  of  history  from  the  beginnings  of 
eivilization,  manufacturer,  building,  and  industries  generally 
had  been  in  tbe  bands  of  craftsmen  and  small  masters  who 
worked  in  their  own  house*.  They  had  been  organized  in 
^ilds,  and  were  mostly  their  own  employers.     Tbey  fonnod 
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§  1.  Inconveniences  of  the  Great  Power  System.  §  2.  The 
Thirteen  Colonies  Before  Their  Revolt.  §  3.  Civil  War  Is 
Forced  Upon  the  Colonies.  §  4.  The  War  of  Independence. 
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tionary  Ideas  in  France.  §  8.  The  Revolution  of  the  Year 
1789.  §  9.  The  French  "Crowned  Republic"  of  '89-91. 
§  10.  The  Revoluti^m  of  the  Jacobins.  §  11.  The  Jacobin 
Republic,  1792-9^.  §  12.  The  Directory.  §  13.  The  Pause 
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WHEN  Gibbon,  nearly  a  century  and  &  half  ago,  was 
congratillating  the  world  of  refined  and  educated  peo- 
ple that  the  age  of  great  political  and  social  catas- 
trophes was  past,  he  was  neglecting  many  signs  which  we — 
in  the  wisdom  of  accomplished  facts — could  have  told  him 
portended  far  heavier  jolts  and  dislocations  than  any  he  fore- 
saw. We  have  told  how  the  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  and  seren- 
teentb-ccntury  princes  for  ascendancies  and  advantages  de- 
veloped into  a  more  cunning  and  complicated  stmggle  of  foreign 
offices,  masquerading  as  idealized  "Great  Powers,"  as  tbe  eight- 
eenth century  wore  on.  The  intricate  and  pretentious  art  of 
diplomacy  developed.  The  "Prince"  ceased  to  he  a  single  and 
secretive  Machiavellian  schemer,  and  became  merely  the 
crowned  symbol  of  a  Machiavellian  scheme.  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria  fell  upon  and  divided  Poland.  France  was  baffled 
in  profound  schemes  against  Spain.  Britain  circumvented  the 
"designs  of  France"  in  America  and  acquired  Canada,  and 
got  the  better  of  France  in  India.  And  then  a  remarkable  thing 
occurred,  a  thing  very  shocking  to  European  diplomacy.  The 
British  colonies  in  America  flatly  refused  to  have  further  part 
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or  lot  in  lliU  guniv  of  "Un-at  Powers."  Tlii-y  ulijt-ctcd  tlmt  they 
hiid  no  voice  and  no  greoit  interest  in  rhese  J£uropeaa  BchemeH 
and  contlicta,  uiid  tlicy  rvfuevd  to  boar  any  portion  of  the 
burthen  of  inxntioii  tlieiie  foreign  iralicieti  entailed.  "Taxation 
without  representation  is  tyruna;/";  this  wus  their  doininnnt 
idea. 

Of  course  this  decision  to  separate  did  not  flash  out  complete 
and  finished  from  the  American  mind  at  the  bcpnninf;  of  tbe«e 
troubles.  In  America  in  the  cighteeuth  centnrv,  jiiat  us  in 
England  in  the  Btrventecnth,  thi-ru  was  an  entire  willingQMS, 
indood  a  desire  on  the  pari  of  ordinary  men,  to  leave  foreign 
nlTairs  in  the  hande  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  But  there 
was  an  equally  stronf;  desire  on  the  part  of  ordinary  men  to 
he  neither  taxed  nor  interfered  with  in  their  ordinarj'  pursuits. 
These  are  iucomputiblc  wishes.  Cunimoii  men  ciiunut  shirk 
world  politics  and  at  the  s«me  time  enjoy  private  freedom;  but 
it  has  taken  them  countless  gcucrn lions  to  leiirn  this.  The 
first  impulse  in  the  American  revolt  against  the  Kovcrnmcnt  in 
Great  Britain  was  therefore  simply  a  resentment  againsf  the 
taxation  and  interference  that  followed  necessarily  from  "for- 
eign policy"  without  any  clear  recognition  of  what  was  in- 
volved in  that  objection.  It  whs  only  when  the  revolt  waa  con- 
summated that  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  recognized 
^at  oil  ciciiriy  that  they  had  repudiated  the  Orcut  Power  view  of 
;life.  The  sentence  in  which  that  repudiation  was  expressed 
•was  Washington's  injunction  to  "avoid  entangling  alliances." 
For  a  full  century  the  united  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
America,  liberated  and  independent  ai  the  United  States  of 
Amci'ica,  stooil  ap«rt  altogether  from  the  blond -stained  intrigue* 
»ad  conflicts  of  the  European  foreign  offices.  Soon  after  (1810 
to  18S3)  they  were  able  to  extend  their  principle  of  detach* 
mcnt  to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and  to  make  all  the  New 
World  "out  of  boHnds"  for  the  scheming  expansionists  of  the 
old.  When  at  length,  in  1017,  they  were  obliged  to  re^'ntcr  th« 
arena  of  world  politics,  it  was  to  bring  the  new  spirit  and  new 
aims  their  oloofness  had  enabled  them  to  develop  into  the  tnngle 
of  international  relationships.  They  were  not.  however,  the 
first  to  stand  aloof.  Since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648), 
the  confederated  states  of  Switzerland,  in  their  mountain  fast- 
»r«sra,  had  snstained  their  right  to  exclusion  from  the  schemes 
of  kin^  and  empires. 
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But  Bince  the  North  American  peopled  are  now  to  play  an 
incrcttsingly  iiiipurtarit  pnrt  in  our  hitttory,  it  will  l>c  well  to 
devote  a  little  innre  attention  than  we  hftre  hitherto  given  to 
their  developmeut.  Wo  huve  already  glanced  at  this  story  in 
g  8  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Wc  will  now  tell  a  little  more 
fully — thongh  atill  ia  the  harest  outline — what  the*«  colonies 
wore,  wboso  recalcitrnnco  wai  m  diu-oneertinj;  to  the  kinj<  and 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  in  their  diplomatic  f^me  ngaiust 
the  rest  of  mankind. 


§2 

The  extent  of  the  British  coioniea  in  America  m  the  ear™ 
half  of  the  eighteenth  ceiituri-  is  gliuwii  in  the  uccumpanying 
map.  The  darker  shading  represents  the  districts  settled  in 
1700,  the  lighter  the  growth  of  the  sottlemeiits  up  to  ITflO.  It 
will  be  ieen  that  tlic  colonics  were  a  mere  fringe  of  population 
along  the  ctiast,  spreading  gradually  inland  and  finding  in  the 
Alleghany  aiid  Blue  MouiiIiiinH  a  very  BcriiUi*  harrier.  Among 
the  oldest  of  these  selllemrnts  was  the  colony  of  Virginia,  tba 
name  of  which  commcmorutoB  Queen  Ellzahcth.  the  Virpn 
Qneon  of  England.  The  first  expedition  to  found  a  colony  in 
Virginia  wag  made  hy  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  in  1584,  but  there 
waa  no  permanent  seltlemeut  at  th«t  time;  and  the  real  h«mn- 
oings  of  Virginia  date  from  the  foundation  of  tJie  Virginia 
Company  in  lfi06  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  I  (1C03-25).  The 
etory  of  John  Smith  and  the  early  founders  of  Virginia  and 
of  how  the  Indian  "princes,')"  Pocahontas  married  one  of  hia 
gentlemen,  ia  an  English  clossic,'  In  growing  tobacco  the  Vir^ 
ginians  found  the  beginning  of  prosperity.  At  the  same  timo 
tliat  the  Virginian  Company  was  founded,  the  PI>'mouth  Com- 
pany obtained  a  churtcr  for  the  *ettlcmfiit  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Long  Island  Round,  to  which  the  English  laid 
claim.  But  it  was  only  in  16'20  that  the  northern  region  began 
to  he  .■M'ttled,  and  that  under  fresh  charters.  The  settloni  of 
the  northern  region  (New  Kiiglandl,  which  liocnme  Connecti- 
cut, New  TIfinipshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maiisdi-hu setts,  were 
men  of  a  different  stamp  to  the  Virginia  people.  They  were 
Protestants  discontented  with  the  Anglicftn  Church  compromise, 
and  republican-spirited  men  hopeless  of  resistance  to  the  Grand 
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Monarchy  of  Jumc»  I  ntid  Cliarle»  I.  Tliotr  pioneer  etiip  was 
the  Mayflower,  which  founded  New  Pljk'niouth  in  1620.  The 
Btominuiit  northern  colony  waa  KasesL-husctla.  Differences  in 
religioiu  method  und  in  tdea»  of  toleration  k-d  to  the  separation 
of  the  three  other  Puritan  colonies  from  Uass8chu9Cttfi.  It 
illustrntca  tho  scale  upon  which  things  were  done  in  those  days 
that  the  whole  state  of  New  Hampshire  was  claimed  an  hplonp- 
ing  to  tt  certain  Cuptain  John  ^luaon,  and  that  ho  offered  to 
sell  it  to  the  king  (King  Charles  II  in  ISTl)  m  exchange  for 
the  right  to  import  300  tons  of  French  wine  free  of  duty — au 
offer  which  wait  refused.  The  present  state  of  Maine  was  boiiglit  i 
by  Ifassachusetts  from  its  alleged  owner  for  twelve  hundred 
and  lifty  pounds. 

.  In  th©  Civil  War  that  ended  with  the  decapitation  of  Charloe 
I  tho  Ei,inpflthies  of  New  England  were  for  the  Parliament, 
And  Virginia  was  Cavalier;  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
separated  these  sotllemonts,  and  there  were  no  serioua  hostili- 
ties.    Witli  the  return  of  the  monarchy-  in  1660,  there  waa  a 
vigorous   development   of   British    coloniution    in    America. 
Charles  II  and  bis  associates  wore  greedy  for  gain,  and  the 
British  crown  had  no  wish  to  nuike  any  further  experiments 
in  illegal  taxation  at  home.     iJut  the  undefined  relations  of 
tho  colonics  to  the  crown  and  the  British  government  seemed  to 
afford  promise  of  financial  adventure  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
waa  a  rapid  dcv'clopraent  of  plantatioiie  and  proprietary  colonies. 
Lord  Italtimore  had  already  in  l(l.'!2  s^t  up  a  olony  thut  was 
to  be  a  home  of  religious  freedom  for  Catholics  under  the  at*' 
tractive  name, of  Maryland,  to  tho  north  and  east  of  Virginia;! 
and  now  the  Quaker  Penn  (whose  father  had  rendered  valuablej 
'Services  to  Charles  II)    cstshliifhed   himself  to  the  north   at} 
Philadelphia  and  fminded  the  oolrny  of  Pennsylvania.     Its. 
main  boundary  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  delimited! 
by  two  men.  Mason  and  Dixon,  whose  "Mason  and  Dixon'fl 
Line*'  was  destined  to  become  a  very  important  line  indeed  in 
tho  later  atTairs  of  the  I'nitcd  States.     Carolina,  which  was 
originally  an  unsuccessful  French  Protestant  establishment,  and 
which  owed  its  name  not  to  Charles  (Carolus)  II  of  England, 
but  to  Charles  IX  of  France,  had  fallen  into  Knglish  hands  and 
was  scttlod  at  several  poinU.      Betwei-n   Miirvland  and   New 
England  stretched  a  nuiii1>er  of  small  Dutcli  and  Swedish  set- 
tlements, of  which  the  chief  town  was  Xew  Amsterdam.  Tbtsm 
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settlement8  were  cnptui*d  from  the  Dutch  by  the  British  iii 
1C6'(,  lost  Rgnin  in  lfi73,  niid  restored  by  treaty  when  IIol- 
Innd  and  England  made  peace  in  IGU,     Thereby  tbo  wbolo 


•  Hf  iirTiBril.»<a 

*  -    fioru 

C    >QlME»IUT 

R-L-RicnU. 
NT- n^r  Jnurr 

.<.f.H 


«0R8t  from  Maine  to  Carolina  became  in  some  form  or  other  a 
Britiflh  pooseuion.  To  the  south  the  Spniiih  were  catabHttbed ; 
their  headquarters  were  at  Fort  St.  Auguaiine  in  Florida,  ntid 
in  1732  the  town  nf  Snvannnh  viis  settled  by  a  philantbropiiit 
Oglethorpe  from  England,  who  had  taken  pity  on  the  miacmblo 
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people  imprisoiii'd  for  debt  in  KnRland,  and  rcat-ued  a  iimiiber 
of  tlicm  fnmi  priwin  to  become  the  founders  ni  a  ucw  colouy, 
Ui!Oi^a,  which  was  to  be  a  bulwark  u|^inet  the  Spanish.  Ho 
bv  the  middle  of  the  eidlitpenth  wiitiiry  we  have  these  settle- 
menia  along  the  American  ooast-liue;  the  New  England  group 
of  I'ttritHiie  aiul  trev  PniteslanlH,  Maine  ( lieloii^infi,  to  Massa- 
rhuaett^),  New  liampshire,  Conneclirut,  Hliudo  Inland,  and 
Ma&^cliUiiettB:  tlio  captured  Dutch  Knnip,  which  was  now  di- 
vided up  into  New  York  (New  Amati^rdnui  pocrhristleued),  New 
Jersey,  and  IVIaware  (Swedish  bel'rre  it  was  Dutch,  nnd  iu  it« 
earlivKl  ISritisli  phaao  attached  to  Fennsvlvania) ;  then  came 
Cutltotie  Maryland;  ('avalier  Vii^inia;  (Carolina   (which  waH 

Sresently  divided  into  Korth  and  South)  and  Oglethorpe's 
eorgia.  Later  on  a  number  of  Tyrole*e  Protestanta  took 
refuge  in  Georgia,  and  there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of 
a  g<v)d  elau  of  German  eultivatora  into  Pennsylvania. 

Sndi  were  the  misiccllaneouB  nrigins  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Thirteen  Coloniox.  The  possibility  of  their  ever  becoming 
closely  nnited  would  have  atroclc  im  impartial  observer  in  1760 
as  being  very  slight.  8upcr!)dd»l  lo  tlie  initial  ditTerences  of 
origin,  fresh  differences  wei-e  created  by  climate.  North  of  the 
Mason  and  Uixon  line  farming  was  practised  mainly  apon 
British  or  Central  European  lines  by  free  white  cultivators. 
The  settled  country  of  New  England  took  on  a  likeness  to  the 
English  couutry«idc;  considerable  areas  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
veloped fields  and  famihouses  like  those  of  South  Germany. 
The  distinctive  conditions  in  the  north  had,  socially,  impfirtant 
effeet.'t  Masters  and  men  hud  to  labour  together  as  bnckwoodft- 
men,  and  were  e<iualiEed  in  the  process.  They  did  not  start 
equally;  many  "servants''  are  mentioned  in  the  roster  of  the 
Mayflower.  But  they  rapidly  became  equal  under  colonial  con- 
ditions; there  was,  for  instance,  n  vast  tract  of  laud  to  be  had 
for  the  taking,  and  the  "servant"  went  off  and  took  land  like 
his  master.  Tlie  English  class  ayatem  disappeared.  Under 
colonial  conditions  there  arose  equality  "in  the  faculties  both 
of  body  and  mind,"  and  an  individual  independence  of  jndf^ 
ment  impatient  of  interference  from  England.  But  snnth  of 
tiu)  Mason  and  Dixon  line  tobacco  growing  began,  and  the 
warmer  elmiate  encouraged  the  establishment  of  phintationa 
with  gang  labour.  Ked  Indian  captives  were  tried,  but  found 
to  be  boo  homicidal;  Cromwell  sent  Irish  prisouera  of  war  to 
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Virginia,  which  did  much  to  rccoucilc  the  I{o,valt8t  pUnten 
refniblicanism ;  conTicto  were  sent'out,  and  there  was  a  cooaid- 
ewble  trade  in  ki<)imppcd  children,  who  were  '"Bpirited  away" 
to  America  ta  become  apprentices  or  bond  staves,  but  the  tuoBt 
eoDTenieiit  form  of  gitng  Inbuur  proved  to  bo  that  of  negro 
Alflves.  The  first  nejrro  slaves  wore  brought  to  JameitowQ  in 
Virginia  by  u  Dutch  ship  as  early  as  1620.  By  ITOO  ne^ro 
alaveH  were  scattered  all  over  the  Htutes,  but  Virginia,  ilarj*- 
land,  aud  the  Csrotinas  were  their  chief  re^ons  of  employ- 
ment,  and  while  the  communities  to  the  nortJi  were  communities 
of  not  very  rich  and  not  very  poor  farming  men,  the  south 
dcvclopod  a  lypc  of  large  proprietor  and  a  white  community  of 
overseers  and  professional  men  eubiitBtin^  on  slave  labour. 
Slave  labour  was  a  neccjuiry  to  the  social  and  economic  system 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  flouth;  in  the  nortli  the  presence  of 
slavi-jj  was  unnecessary  and  in  !-ome  resix-cts  inconvenient.  Con- 
wientious  scruples  almnt  slavery  were  mure  free,  therefore,  to 
develop  and  flourish  in  the  northern  atmoepherc.  To  this 
qneation  of  the  revival  of  slavery  in  the  world  we  must  return 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  perplexities  of  American  Democ- 
rncv.  Here  we  note  it  simply  ns  an  added  factor  io  the  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  British  Colonics. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  mi»oel- 
laneoHs  in  their  origins  and  various  in  their  habits  and  sym- 
pathies, they  had  throo  very  strong  antsgoniinns  in  common. 
They  had  a  common  interest  against  the  Red  Indians.  For  a 
time  they  shared  a  common  dread  of  French  conquest  and 
dominion.  And  thirdly,  tliey  were  all  in  conflict  with  the  claims 
of  the  British  crown  and  the  commercial  selfiahnesa  of  ihe  nar- 
row oligarchy  who  dominated  the  British  Parliament  and 
British  affairs. 

So  far  as  the  first  danger  wont,  the  Indians  were  a  constant 
evil,  hut  never  more  than  a  threat  of  disaster.  They  remained 
divided  against  themselves.  Yet  they  bad  shown  possibilities 
of  comliinnlion  upon  a  larirer  scale.  The  Five  Nations  of  tiie 
Iroquois  (see  map,  p.  830)  was  a  very  important  league  of 
tribes.  But  it  never  snoceeded  in  playing  off  (he  French  against 
the  English  to  secure  itself,  and  no  Red  Indian  Jenins  Khan 
ever  aroee  among  these  ntimnds  of  the  now  world.  The  French 
aggroiurion  was  a  more  serious  threat.  The  Frencli  never  made 
eettlemeots  in  America  on  a  scale  to  compete  with  tlio  Enf^lish, 
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tint  their  go^-crament  set  about  tin."  cncirelpment  of  the  colouius 
and  their  subjugation  in  fi  tprrifyiugl.v  syateuialic  minner.  The 
English  in  America  were  colonists ;  the  Francb  vere  explorers, 
ndvontiirors,  dgents,  nii8«j"iiftrip»,  iiicrrhantft,  and  soldiort. 
Onlv  in  Canada  did  they  strike  mot.  French  statesmen  Hat 
over  niaps  and  dreamt  dretinis,  and  thoir  dremns  arc  to  bo  seen 
in  our  map  in  tho  chain  of  forti*  creeping  southward  frotn  the 
forest  lukc«  and  norlhwnnl  up  tbe  MiHsisnippt  and  Ohio  rivers. 
The  gtniggle  of  Frnnfc  and  nritain  was  n  world-wide  stnigple. 
It  was  decided  in  India,  in  Germany,  and  on  the  hiph  was.  In 
the  Peace  of  Paris  (17fl3)  the  French  gave  England  Canada, 
and  retinquiahed  Lnniaiana  to  the  inert  hands  of  doclinini 
Spain.  It  was  the  complete  abandonment  of  America  by  France. 
The  lifting  of  the  French  danger  left  the  ooloniste  iincncnni- 
berod  to  face  their  third  common  antagonist — the  crown  and 
government  of  their  mother  land. 


We  tiavo  noted  in  the  previous  chapter  how  the  governing 
class  of  Great  Britain  stejidily  acquired  the  land  and  dostroyc  i 
the  liberty  of  the  common  people  throughont  the  eij;^teentii 
century,  and  how  greedily  and  blindly  the  new  industrial  revolu- 
tion was  broHsht  about.  We  have  noted  also  how  tho  British 
Parliament,  through  the  decay  of  the  representative  methods 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  boenme  both  in  its  upper  and 
lower  houses  merely  the  instrument  of  goveriiniout  through  the 
big  landowner?.  Roth  those  big  property-holders  and  the  crown 
were  deeply  interested  in  America ;  the  former  as  private  ad- 
venturers, the  latter  partly  as  rcprewnting  tlie  speculative  «- 
plottntiong  of  (br  Stunrt  kings,  and  partly  »»  reprracuting  the 
state  in  search  of  funds  for  the  expenses  of  foreign  policy,  and 
neither  lords  nor  crown  were  di^jiodi^i  to  regard  the  traders, 
planters,  and  common  people  of  the  colonics  with  any  more  con- 
sideration than  they  did  the  yeomen  and  small  cultivators  at 
home.  At  bottom  the  interests  of  tlio  common  man  in  Great 
Britain.  Ireland,  and  America  were  the  same.  Kach  was  being 
squeezed  by  the  same  system.  Rut  while  in  Britain  oppressor 
and  oppressed  wore  closely  tangled  up  in  one  intimate  social 
svstcm,  in  America  the  crown  and  the  exploiter  were  far  away. 
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mid  men  could  get  togt'tlicr  ami  devt-lop  a  Benae  of  commani 
iijniiiii^t  tlii'ir  c'liniiioii  triii'iiiy. 

Moreover,  tlie  Ampricnn  cnloaiiit  had  the  important  iidvan- 
tago  of  i)osM-3:<iiig  a  Bfpuruto  and  Icpal  orpan  of  rcsistanee  to 
Uie  Itritisib  goveniincnt  in  ttic  nHsembly  or  li^gii^latiiro  of  liU 
colony  that  was  nocgesarv  for  the  tnanaponK-cl  of  local  affairs. 
TIk'  <:oiiiiiiiiii  mail  in  Itrilititi,  cliCMled  out  nf  hiH  proper  rcpru- 
sotitation  in  the  Cmnmons,  had  no  organ,  no  centre  of  expresaion 
mid  action  for  his  disoonteiite. 

It  will  he  evidnit  to  the  reader,  bearing  in  mind  the  variety 
of  the  cohmio:*,  that  liero  was  the  pOMsibilit.v  of  an  endless  sericti 
of  dispAtea,  aggreiisionB,  and  eoiinter-aggressions.  The  storv 
of  the  development  of  irritatioue  between  the  coloaie»  and 
Britain  is  a  storv  far  too  intrieate,  Mihtle,  and  lengthy  for  tbo 
scheme  of  this  OniiinOL  Siinico  it  Ihnt  the  grievances  f<-ll  under 
three  main  heads:  attemptfl  t»  aeeure  for  British  advpntHrera  or 
the  Britinh  guverumcnt  the  profits  of  (ho  exploitation  of  new 
landa;  syatcmatie  restrictions  upon  trade  designed  to  keep  the 
foreipn  trade  of  tho  culoniea  entirely  in  British  lianda,  so  that 
the  colonial  exports  all  went  tliroii^i  Brilnin  and  only  Brtiiitb- 
made  goods  were  used  in  America :  and  finally  attempts  at  taxa- 
tion through  the  British  I'arlinment  um  tlio  ttnprrme  taxing 
authority  of  tlio  empire.  Under  the  pre«?urc  of  (his  triple 
svstem  of  annoyances,  the  American  colonists  were  forct-d  to 
do  a  very  eiri^ideralilc  amount  of  hard  political  thinking.  Such 
men  as  Patrick  llenrv  and  .lames  Otis  hcpan  to  di«:iiM  the 
fnndnmental  ideas  of  g<»'crnmrnt  and  poHtieal  association  very 
mneh  as  they  had  been  discussed  in  England  in  the  great  da^'s 
of  Cnimwetl's  Commnnweal.  They  began  to  deny  both  the 
divine  origin  of  kingship  and  the  aupremaey  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  ("James  Otis.  I"fl21  to  say  sueh  fhin^  as: — 

"God  made  alt  men  naturally  equal. 

"Ideas  of  earthly  superiority  are  educational,  not  innate. 

"Kinsrs  were  made  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  tha 
people  for  them. 

"If  o  govcmment  has  A  right  to  make  slaves  of  its  suhjeeta. 

"Thonch  moat  governments  are  </s  fafto  arbitrary,  and  enniia- 
(jiientty  the  curse  and  scandal  of  human  nature,  yet  none 
rfe  iure  arbitrary." 

Some  of  which  propositions  reach  far. 

Tbia  ferment  in  the  nolitical  ideas  of  the  Americans  waa 
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tarted  by  F.nj^lisli  leuvfii.  Oiic  vt^ry  intliicntiul  Enf^lisli  writBT 
waa  John  L<*'ke  (10^:^-17114),  wli<i»e  Tiro  Tre(ttiifr.s  on  Civil 
GovtimmrnI  rnny  bo  talicn,  as  much  as  any  one  sinffle  book  can 
he  taken  in  such  case;),  g»  Uio  jwint  of  depiirtitro  for  luodern 
dpimicratk-  'nlca».  Ho  was  the  eon  of  a  Cromwclliau  soldier, 
he  was  odiK^ated  nt  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  during  the  repiil*- 
licaii  ai^ccndiincy,  hv  spoilt  somn  years  in  llollaud  in  exile,  and 
bis  writings  form  a  bridge  bctwcei)  tho  bold  political  Uiitiking 
of  those  curlier  republican  daya  and  the  povohitionanr-  movo- 
ment  both  in  Anwriea  and  Franec. 

But  meii  do  not  begin  to  act  upon  theories.  It  is  always 
•otno  r«n)  danger,  some  practical  noceiuiity,  that  produeod  action ; 
and  it  ia  only  after  action  has  destroyed  old  relntiouahip!)  and 
prodiiooil  n  new  and  pcrplexinf;  state  of  afTiiirs  that  theory  comes 
to  its  own.  Then  it  ia  that  theory  in  put  to  the  test.  Tlie  dis- 
cord in  interests  nnd  ideag  Ix-lwecn  the  coloniitte  was  brought 
to  a  fighting  ii»iie  hy  the  ohatiRate  resolve  of  the  liritisb  Parlia- 
ment after  the  peace  of  17C3  to  impose  taxntion  upon  the  Ameri- 
can colonirti.  Britain  was  nt  ppaco  and  flnshed  with  siicccssps: 
it  soened  an  admirahlc  opjxirtunity  for  settlin);  ncconnts  with 
the»e  rccalcitroiit  deltlorg.  Ihit  tho  great  Brifi'fh  property- 
owners  found  a  power  beside  their  own,  of  much  the  same  mind 
with  them,  but  a  little  diverpxmt  in  its  ends — the  rwiving 
crown.  King  George  TIT,  who  hntl  bemin  his  reif^n  in  ITHO, 
was  reeolved  to  1h»  much  more  of  a  king  than  his  two  German 
pn'doeessora.  Tie  could  speak  English;  he  claimed  to  "glory 
in  the  name  of  Briton" — and  indeed  it  is  not  a  bad  name  for  a 
man  without  a  perceptible  drop  of  Kngllsb.  Welsh,  or  Scotch 
blofld  in  his  veins.  In  tho  ■\inericiin  cMonies  and  tho  ovcrscna 
possessions  pencrally,  with  their  indefinite  ehnrter*  or  no  char- 
ters nt  all,  it  wemed  to  him  thai  the  crown  might  claim  authority 
nnd  obtain  resources  and  powers  alwrjutely  denied  to  it  by  the 
strong  and  joaltins  aristfieracy  in  Britain.  This  inclined  many 
.of  the  Whig  noblemen  to  a  sympathy  with  the  coloiiidts  that 
they  might  not  oiherwiBe  have  shown.  They  had  no  ohiection 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  oolonieo  in  the  interests  of  British 
"private  enterprise,"  hut  they  had  very  atron;  ohiectiona  to 
the  fit  rend  hen  ine  of  the  crown  by  that  exploitation  so  as  to 
moke  it  presently  independent  of  thcmeeivcs. 

The  war  that  broke  out  was  therefore  in  reality  not  a  war 
between    Britain  and   the  colonists,   il  was  a    war  between 
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tho  BritiRli  frDvcrnment  and  ihc  coki»iBt»,  with  t  body  of 
Whig  noblemen  and  a  considerable  amount  of  public  feeing 
in  Knglniid  on  tlie  aidi'  of  tlio  Inner.  An  eiirl,v  niuvo  after  1 763 
was  an  altcrupt  to  raise  revenue  for  Britain  in  the  ooloniee  by 
requiring  tliitt  newspapers  and  docuinuiitfl  of  various  aorta 
bIlouIcI  be  stamped.  This  was  alifBy  resisted,  tbe  British  crown 
was  intimidated,  and  the  Stamp  Acts  were  repealed  (1766). 
Their  r<^peftl  was  greeted  by  riotous  rejoicings  in  London,  more 
hearty  e%'on  than  thosu  in  the  colonies. 

But  tho  Stamp  A(<t  affair  was  only  one  eddy  in  a  turbulent 
stream  flowing  towards  civil  war.  Upon  a  score  of  pretexts, 
and  up  and  down  the  const,  tho  representatives  of  llie  British 
government  were  busy  asserting  their  authority  and  making 
British  government  iutoteralle.  Tho  quartering  of  soldiers 
npoQ  the  colonists  was  a  great  nuisance.  Khodo  Island  was 
particularly  active  in  dcfving  the  trade  roetrictions;  the  Kbodc 
islanders  were  ''free  traders," — that  is  to  say,  smugglers;  a 
government  schooner,  the  Oaspee,  ran  aground  off  Providouce; 
she  was  surprised,  boarded,  and  captured  by  armPsJ  men  tn 
boats,  and  burnt.  In  1773,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  exi«- 
ing  colonial  tea  trade,  spc<'iHl  advantages  for  th«  importation 
of  tea  into  America  were  given  by  the  British  Parliament  to 
tho  East  India  Company.  It  was  resolved  by  the  colonists  to 
refuse  and  boycott  this  tea.  When  the  tea  importers  at  Boston 
showed  themaelves  reeolnte  to  land  thoir  cargoes,  a  hand  of 
men  disguised  a*  Indians,  in  tho  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of 
pco]>te.  boarded  the  three  tee  ships  nod  threw  tho  tea  ovortxNird 
(Deeemlwr  16th,  1778). 

All  1774  w«a  occupied  in  the  gathering  up  of  resourcee  on 
wther  side  for  the  coming  conflict.  It  was  decided  bv  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1774  to  punish  Boston  by  clos- 
ing her  port.  Her  trado  was  to  be  destroyed  unless  she  accepted 
that  tea.  It  was  a  quite  typical  in-itance  of  that  silly  "firmness" 
wbich  shatters  empires.  In  order  tn  enforce  this  mcacure,  Brit- 
ish troops  wore  omcentrated  at  BoHtim  under  Oeneral  (Jage 
Tho  coloniKiD  took  counter-measures.  The  first  colonial  Con- 
gress mot  nt  Philadelphia  in  RcptemWr,  at  whirh  twelve  colonies 
were  represented:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Now  Hamp- 
*biro.  Rhode  Nlnnd.  New  Vork.  New  Jersov,  Pennsylvania. 
Marvland,  Dnlawaro,  Virginia,  and  North  and  Smith  Carolina. 
Georgia  was  not  proecnt.    True  to  tho  bc«t  Kngtish  traditions. 
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the  Congress  documented  its  attitude  by  a  "DocUration  of 
Rights.*'  Practically  this  Cougrees  was  an  insurrectionary 
ROVGmmcnt,  but  no  blow  was  struck  until  the  spring  of  1775, 
Then  came  the  first  ahcddinp  of  bluod. 

Two  of  the  ^Viut^rican  leaders,  llnncovk  and  Samuel  Adame^ 
bad  been  marked  down  by  the  Britisli  Goremment  for  arr«3t 
and  trial  for  treason ;  they  were  known  to  be  at  I^xington,  about 
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elercn  miles  from  Boston;  and  in  the  night  of  April  l$th,  1T7R, 
Gap*  Bet  his  forces  in  motion  for  their  arrest. 

Tbat  night  watt  a  momcnloug  one  in  liintory.  The  movement 
of  Gage's  troops  had  l>een  ah8er^'ed,  signal  lanterns  were  nhowit 
from  a  church  tower  in  Boston,  and  two  men,  DaweB  and  Paul 
Revere,  stole  away  in  lioats  acrnas  the  Bark  Bay  to  take  lionw 
and  warn  the  countrywide.  The  British  wore  also  ferried  over 
the  water,  and  as  tlioy  marched  thrmiph  the  night  towards 
Lexington,  the  firing  of  signal  ciinnon  and  the  ringing  of  church 
IjcIIs  went  before  them.  As  they  entered  Lexingtim  at  dawn, 
they  e2W  a  little  company  of  men  drnwn  up  in  military  fashion, 
rt  seems  that  the  Britinh  firi'd  first.  Thf  re  was  a  single  shot  and 
then  a  volley,  and  the  little  handful  docaTnjxyl,  appHrently  with- 
out any  answering  sliots,  leoiving  eight  dead  and  nine  wounded 
upon  the  village  green,  ' 

The  British  tlun  ninrched  on  to  Concord,  ten  miles  further, 
occupied  the  village,  and  stationed  a  party  on  the  bridge  at  that 
nlace.  The  cx)>edition  had  failed  in  its  purpose  of  arresting 
Hancock  and  Adams,  and  the  British  commander  seems  to  have 
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been  at  a  loas  whit  to  do  next.  Mviiuwbilo  tlio  colonial  levies 
wcro  coming  up  front  nil  directions,  nnd  prmcntly  tlic  picket 
upon  tlio  bridge  found  itself  atibjerted  to  an  increasing  fire 
fi\mi  a  ptlioring  niiml>cr  of  a»«iiibint8  tiring  from  behind  trcvs 
and  fences.  A  retreat  to  Boston  was  deeidr<l  upon.  I(  was  a 
disactrouB  retreat.  Tlio  coiintrj-  bad  risen  behind  tbe  Britisb; 
all  tlio  morning  the  colonials  had  been  jpitherinp.  Both  nides 
of  tbe  road  were  now  swarminf;  with  sliarp^booters  firing  from 
bcliiiid  rook  and  fence  and  bnitding;  tlic  soldiers  were  in  eon- 
spieiions  scarlet  uniforms,  with  vellow  facings  and  wbilo  gaiters 
and  cnirats;  this  must  have  stood  out  very  vividlv  against  the 
cold  sharp  colours  of  tbe  late  New  Kngland  spring;  the  day 
was  bright,  hot,  and  dusty,  and  they  were  already  exhausted  by 
ft  niplil  niurch.  Kvery  few  jards  a  man  fell,  wounded  or  kilteti. 
The  rest  tramped  on,  or  halted  to  fire  an  ineffectual  volley.  Xo 
countor-ettnek  was  possible.  Their  usuailants  lurked  every- 
where. At  LexinjTton  there  were  British  reinforocmeata  and 
two  Riins.  and  after  a  bripf  rest  the  retreat  was  roAimed  In 
better  order.  But  the  »bar|f^h<nttiiifr  and  pursuit  was  pres-ted 
to  the  river,  and  after  tlic  British  had  crossed  back  into  Boston, 
the  colonial  leN'ios  took  up  tlieir  quarters  in  Cambridge  and 
prepared  to  blockade  the  city. 


§4 

So  the  war  bc^ati.  It  was  not  a  war  tliat  promised  a  ooq* 
elusive  end.  The  eolonista  had  no  one  rulnerahle  capital ;  they 
were  dl»pcrM-d  over  a  great  country,  witU  a  limitlcu  wildornvsii 
behind  it,  and  so  they  had  great  powera  of  reeistanco.  Tbey 
had  learnt  their  taclios  largely  from  the  Indians;  they  could 
fight  well  in  open  order,  and  harry  and  destroy  troops  t»  move- 
ment. But  tlitrv  had  no  disciplined  array  that  could  meet  tbe 
British  iu  a  pitched  baitle.  and  little  military  equipment;  and 
their  levies  grew  impatient  at  a  long  campaign,  and  tended  to 
go  home  to  their  farms.  The  Britiiih,  on  llio  other  hand,  bad 
a  weli-ilrilUsI  aniiy,  and  their  command  of  the  sea  gave  them 
the  power  of  shifting  their  attack  up  and  down  tho  long  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Tbev  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  But  the 
king  was  stupid  and  greedy  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of 
alTairs;  the  generals  he  favoured  were  Htupid  "strong  men"  or 
flighty  men  of  birth  and  fashion;  and  the  heart  of  Knglaad 
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was  not  in  the  busincits.  Ho  tnistott  rntlior  lo  Iwinf;  tibici  to 
liW'kjide,  I'liiJ,  »iid  iiiiiioy  tiio  coIuiiihIs  intu  aubiiiiiuion  than 
to  ft  conpluBive  conqiieot  nnd  oocnpation  of  the  innd.  Hut  the 
mctliuda  fiiii>lo_vud,  uiid  particularly  the  use  of  hirod  Oennan 
trofipa,  who  still  r«tainiNl  tlie  eniel  trnilitions  of  the  Thirty 
Ymrs'  War,  und  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  who  harried  the  out- 
lying settlers,  did  not  00  ntuoh  weary  tlio  Americans  of  tho  war 
aa  of  the  Briliah.  The  Congress,  ineetinfc  ffir  the  eoeond  time 
in  l77fi,  endorsed  the  actions  of  the  New  Enj^land  colonists, 
and  appointed  Georgo  Washinj^on  tho  American  commander- 
in-chief.  In  lYTi,  Geiienil  ihirpaxiic.  in  an  attempt  to  pet 
down  to  New  York  fmni  f'anadn,  wu»  dofcnU-d  at  l-'roeinim's 
Farm  on  tho  Upper  Hud«>n,  and  Hurroiinded  and  obliged  to 
eapitulate  fit  Saratoga  with  hiK  whole  army.  Tliis  disaster  en- 
couraged the  French  and  Spanish  to  come  into  tlie  stmgirlo 
OB  the  side  of  the  colonists.  The  French  sent  Oeiicnil  1  Jifayetto 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  with  his  advice,  and  their  fleet  did 
much  to  minimize  the  advantage  of  tho  British  at  sea.  General 
Comwallia  was  cangbt  in  the  Yorktown  peninautn  in  Virginia 
in  1781,  and  capitnluted  with  his  anny.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, now  heavily  engaged  with  France  ond  Spain  in  Fnrope^ 
was  at  the  end  of  ita  rciourcca. 

At  the  outset  of  (he  war  the  colonists  in  general  seem  to  have 
been  as  little  disposed  to  rejniilinto  monarchy  mid  claim  com- 
plete independence  as  were  the  IloIInnders  in  the  opening  phase 
of  I'liilip  It's  persecutions  and  follies,  Tho  separatists  were 
called  radicals;  they  were  mostly  extremely  democratic,  as  we 
should  say  in  England  1o-day,  and  their  advanced  views  fright 
ened  many  of  the  steadier  and  wealthier  enlonists.  for  whom 
class  privileges  and  distinctions  had  eonsidcrnble  charm.  But 
early  in  1778  an  oble  and  persuasive  Englishman,  Thomas 
Paine,  published  a  pamphlet  at  Philadelphia  with  the  title  of 
Common  tfntM<.  which  hiid  an  enonninis  effect  on  piiblie  opinion. 
Its  style  was  rhi-torical  by  modem  standards.  "The  blood  of 
the  slain,  the  weeping  %'oice  of  Nat  nro  erics,  "Tistime  to  part,*" 
Bud  60  forth.  But  its  effects  were  very  great  It  converted 
thousands  to  tho  necessity  of  separation.  The  ttim-over  of 
opiniuTi,  once  it  had  bepin,  was  rapid. 

Only  in  the  summer  of  1776  did  Conproea  take  tho  irrevocable 
step  of  declaring  for  separation.  "The  Declarntion  of  Indepen- 
dence," another  of  those  exemplarj-  doeumenis  which  it  has  boon 
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the  peculiar  eervice  of  the  English  to  produce  for  mimkind,  wu 
drawu  up  by  Thoniiia  Jc-lTursoii;  uud  after  various  aiueudmcuU 
and  moditica(iiiii»  it  wa»  iiuido  tlio  fuiidamentnl  ducuiiieiit  of 
tho  I'uilcd  fjtak'8  of  America.  I'horo  wure  two  noteworthy 
imendmeiits  to  Jofferson'ft  draft.  Ue  hud  dcuounced  tbe 
slnvG  trado  fierc^y,  and  blamed  the  homa  goTcroment  for  in- 
torfcrin^  with  colonial  attonipU  to  cad  it.  This  was  thrown 
out,  and  ao,  too,  was  a  sentence  about  the  Britiith:  "wo  muM 
ciidvuvour  to  forgi't  our  former  love  for  thom  ...  wo  might 
have  boen  a  free  and  a  great  people  together." 

Towards  4he  eu<l  of  1782,  the  preliminary  arttclcg  of  the 
troaly  in  which  liritalii  recognized  the  complefo  iiidopeiideiiLiu 
of  tlie  I'uitod  States  were  signed  at  Paris.  The  end  of  tlie  war 
wus  proclaimed  on  April  lUth,  iTS-t,  exactly  eight  yean  after 
Paul  lU'Vcre's  ride,  and  the  retreat  of  Gage's  nn^  from  Oon- 
curd  to  llo»toii.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  finally  signed  at 
I'aris  in  Septemlter. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  human  history,  the  way  in  which 
tho  Thirteen  States  became  iiidciieiident  ig  of  far  less  impor- 
tance than  the  f;ict  tlist  tliey  did  U-come  indojicndcnt  And 
with  tlie  establishment  of  their  independence  cttiiio  ft  new  aort 
of  community  into  the  world.  It  was  like  something  coming 
out  of  nil  egg.  Tt  was  a  wcatem  European  civiliuitioti  that 
had  broken  free  from  the  lust  trace*  of  Empire  and  ChristeU' 
dum ;  it  had  m>l.  a  vestigo  of  monarchy  left  and  no  tttato  religion. 
It  had  no  dnketi,  princes,  counts,  nor  any  sort  of  title-lxiaren 
claiming  to  ascendancy  or  respect  m  a  right.  Kvcn  ila  unity 
wuK  aft  yet  a  mere  nnity  for  defence  and  freedom.  It  wm  in 
these  respects  such  a  cU-uu  start  in  [wliticul  orgonieatioa  as  the 
world  bad  not  seen  before.  The  iibsenco  of  any  binding  pb- 
ligioua  tie  ia  especially  notoworlhy.  It  had  a  numlH-r  of  forms 
of  Cliristianity.  its  spirit  was  indubitably  ChriMtian;  but  as  a 
state  document  of  179(i  explicitly  declared,  "Tho  government 
of  tlio  Unitcil  States  is  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  '  Tho  new  community  had  in  fact  gnno  right 
HovnUto  the  bare  and  stripped  fundamentals  of  human  aeeocts- 
*The  Tripoli  TrMty,  tn>  Cbannlng.  vol.  1)1.  chap.  xvHL 
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tinn,  and  it  wn»  biiildhig  up  a  new  Hurt  of  »uciel,v  and  a  new 
sort,  of  stiitc  ii[>on  those  foundations. 

Here  W4>re  ahmit  four  million  p«H>p1«  mattered  over  vast  areas 
with  very  slow  and  difficult  means  of  inl^roommunicatiun,  poor 
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as  yet,  but  with  the  potentiality  of  liiuitless  wealth,  setting  out 
to  do  in  reality  on  a  Inipe  «culc  such  a  feat  of  coiiatruction  as 
the  Athenian  philusojiherji  twenty-two  centuries  buforo  had  done 
in  iniuginulion  and  Uieory. 
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This  Bituation  marks  a  dofiuite  stime  in  the  release  of  man 
from  precedent  and  uiuige,  and  u  detiiiito  step  forwurd  towards 
the  conscious  and  deliberate  reconetruction  of  his  circumslauccs 
to  suit  his  needs  iiud  aims.  It  vus  a  u«w  mothod  bvoomiiig 
practical  in  human  affairs.  The  modern  atatea  of  Europe  have 
beoQ  evolved  institution  I)/  institution  slowly  und  plun)c«sl,v 
out  of  preceding  ihingH,  Tho  United  Stales  were  planned  and 
made. 

In  ono  respect,  however,  tho  creative  freedom  of  tho  new 
nation  wan  ver;  seriously  restricted.  This  new  sort  of  com- 
munitv  and  stale  was  not  built  upon  a  cleared  site.  It  was  not 
even  so  frankly  an  artificiality  as  some  of  the  later  Athenian 
colouies,  which  went  out  from  the  mother  city  to  pluu  ntid  build 
brand  new  city  states  with  brand  new  coniititutious.  The  thir- 
teen coloniefi  by  the  end  of  the  war  had  all  of  them  oonstituiJonA 
either  like  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rliode  Island  dating  from 
their  original  charters  {l(!ti2)  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of 
the  states,  where  a  British  f^vernor  had  played  a  large  part 
in  the  administration,  re-made  during  the  conilict.  But  we  may 
well  consider  these  recuust  met  ions  as  contrihutory  essays  and 
experiments  in  the  general  constructive  effort. 

Upon  the  effort  certain  ideas  stood  out  very  prominently. 
One  is  tho  idea  of  political  and  social  equality.  This  idea, 
which  we  saw  coming  into  tho  world  as  an  extreme  and  almost 
incredible  idea  in  the  ap:e  between  Buddha  and  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, is  now  asserted  in  the  later  eighteenth  century  as  a  prac- 
tical Btandard  of  human  relationship.  Says  the  fundamental 
statement  of  Viiyinia:  "All  men  are  by  nature  equally  frco 
and  independent,"  and  it  proceeds  to  rehearse  their  "rights," 
and  (o  assert  that  all  magistrates  and  governors  are  but  "tnistoos 
and  servants"  of  the  coinmonweat.  All  men  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  king  by  right,  the  aris- 
tocrat, the  "natural  slave,"  tho  god  king,  and  the  god  have  all 
X'anished  from  this  political  scheme — so  far  as  these  declarations 
go.  Mo:<t  of  the  states  produced  similar  preludes  to  government. 
The  DeclaratioD  of  Independence  said  that  "all  men  are  bom 
equal."  It  is  everywhere  asserted  in  eighteenth -con  turi-  terms 
that  the  new  community  is  to  be — to  use  the  phraseology  we 
have  intrrKtuced  in  an  earlier  chapter — a  community  of  will 
and  not  a  eommnnily  of  obe<lience.  But  the  thinkers  of  that 
tiiuc  had  a  rather  clumsier  way  of  patting  the  thing,  they 
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iinugiucd  ft  sort  of  individiml  cliok-o  of  und  aMont  to  citUAtuliip 
that  nerer  in  fact  occnired— the  ao-calted  Social  Contract.  The 
Musttachusctta  prcambk'.  for  itiHtancM^  ««*crt8  thjit  tbo  Htuto  is  a 
voluntary  «!eiociation,  "bv  which  the  wholp  people  oovcuanta 
with  each  citizen  and  each  (-'itizcti  with  the  whole  people  tbat 
nil  aball  be  govCTned  by  ocrtain  laws  for  the  common  pwd." 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  most  of  these  fandamental  ataier 
incnts  arc  very  quMtioiiable  8taleinont».  Men  are  not  born 
equal,  they  are  not  born  free;  they  aro  bom  a  most  various 
multitude  cnmeahed  ia  an  ancient  and  complex  social  net.  Nor 
is  any  man  invited  to  sifrn  the  eocial  conlrnct  or,  failini;  that, 
to  depart  into  Bolitnde.  Those  statements,  literally  interpretc<i. 
aro  so  manifestly  false  that  it  i»  impossible  to  bclicvo  that  the 
men  who  made  thom  intended  them  to  be  literally  interpreted. 
Tbcy  made  them  in  order  to  express  certain  elusive  but  pro- 
foundly important  ideas — ideas  that  after  another  century  and 
a  half  of  thinkiuf;  the  world  ia  in  a  better  position  to  express. 
CiviliMtion,  as  this  outline  has  shown,  arose  as  a  community 
of  obedience,  and  was  essentially  a  communitv  of  obedience. 
Rut.  generation  after  generation  the  spirit  was  abused  by  priests 
and  rnlers.  There  was  a  continual  influx  of  masterful  will 
from  the  forests,  parklands.  «nd  rtepiwa.  The  human  spirit 
had  at  1a»l  rebelled  altogether  against  the  blind  obediences  of 
the  common  life;  it  was  seeking — and  at  first  it  was  seeking 
■very  clumsily — to  achieve  a  now  and  better  sort  of  civilization 
that  should  also  be  a  community  of  will.  To  tbat  end  it  wft« 
necessary  that  every  man  should  bo  treated  as  the  sovereign  of 
himself;  his  standing  van  to  bo  one  of  fellowship  and  not  of 
servility.  His  real  use,  hia  real  importance  depended  upon 
his  individual  quality. 

The  method  by  which  these  creator*  of  political  America 
aonght  to  secure  this  community  of  will  was  an  oxtremely  simple 
ond  emdo  one.  They  gave  what  was  for  the  time,  and  in  view 
of  American  conditions,  a  very  wide  franchise.  Conditions 
Mricd  in  the  difFerent  states;  tho  widest  franchise  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  every  adult  male  taxpayer  voted,  but,  com- 
pared with  Britain,  alt  the  fnilcd  States  were  well  within  sight 
of  manhood  auffrape  by  tho  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century. 
These  makers  of  America  also  made  efforts,  considerable  for 
their  times,  but  puny  by  more  modem  utandards,  to  secure  a 
widely  diffused  common  education.     The  information  of  the 
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bers  of  the  former  a  uisn  would  vote  by  his  callmg,  for  the 
latter  hy  his  district  of  residence.  They  point  out  that  the 
British  Ilouse  of  I-ords  le  in  effect  a  body  roprcsenting  fiinc- 
tioii,  ill  whicli  the  land,  the  law,  and  the  cburcli  arc  uo  doubt 
dtsproportioDAtely  represented,  but  in  wbidi  industnaliam. 
fiuance,  the  great  public  eerrices,  art,  science,  and  uiedicioo, 
also  find  places;  and  that  Iho  British  llouso  of  Cninmotw  ig 
purely  geographical  in  its  reference.  It  has  evou  been  aiig^ 
geetcd  in  Britain  that  there  nhould  bo  "labour  peera,"  selocted 
from  among  the  Iciidera  of  the  great  industrial  trade  unions. 
Bat  these  are  speculationB  bevond  mir  present  8cop<x 

The  Central  Qovcmtnent  of  the  United  States  was  at  first  a 
very  feeble  body,  a  Congress  of  repreflcnlativea  of  the  thirtnco 
govemmcnta,  hold  together  by  certain  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  Congress  was  little  more  than  a  conference  of  sovereign 
repreeontativcs;  it  had  no  control,  for  instance,  over  the  foreign 
trade  of  each  state,  it  could  not  ooia  money  nor  levy  taxes  by 
its  own  anthority.  Wlien  John  Adame.  the  first  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  England,  wont  to  discuss  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  British  foreign  secretary,  he  was  met  by  a 
request  for  ihirtwn  reprcsentativea,  one  from  each  of  the  states 
eoDcrnied.  He  had  to  confess  his  inadequacy  to  make  bindiDg 
arrangements.  The  British  presently  began  dealing  with  each 
state  aeparately  over  the  head  of  Conpross,  and  they  retained 
poBseMion  uf  a  number  of  posts  in  the  American  territory  about 
the  great  lakes  because  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  bold  these 
regions  effectually.  In  another  urgent  matter  Congress  proved 
e<]tial1y  feeble.  To  the  west  of  the  thirteen  states  stretched 
limitless  lands  into  which  settlers  were  now  pushing  in  tjvcr- 
incTdasing  numbers.  Each  of  the  states  had  indefinable  claims 
to  expansion  westward.  !t  was  evident  to  every  clearsighted 
man  that  tlie  jostling  of  these  claims  must  lead  in  the  long  run 
to  war,  unless  the  Central  Oovemment  could  take  on  their  ap- 
portionment. The  feebleness  of  the  Central  Government,  its 
iacJc  of  conceufration,  became  so  much  of  an  inconvenience  and 
ao  manifest  a  dnniror  that  there  was  aome  secret  discussion  of 
s  monarchy,  and  Nathaniel  Oorham  of  HaMacbusetls.  the  presi- 
dent of  C-onpre**,  caused  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  brother 
of  Frederick  the  Orcat,  to  be  approacbc<l  on  the  subicet.  Finally 
a  const itnt ion al  convention  wan  called  in  1787  at  Philadelphia, 
and  there  it  was  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Cnitod 
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Statm  WBB  in  its  broad  lines  hammered  out.  A  groat  chungo 
of  spirit  bad  gone  on  during  Uie  interreniiig  ^'ears,  a  wide- 
spread rvalization  of  the  need  of  unity. 

When  tlie  Articlps  of  Conffileratioii  wore  drawn  up,  men 
had  thougbt  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  the  people  of  Masaa- 
cbusettR,  tho  people  of  Khodo  Ixliind,  and  the  like;  but  now 
there  appears  a  new  conception,  ''the  people  of  the  United 
States."  The  new  government,  with  the  executive  I'reeidcnt, 
the  senators,  congrcssnien,  ond  the  Supreme  Court,  that  waa 
now  created,  was  declared  to  be  the  government  of  "the  people 
of  the  United  States";  it  waa  a  synthesis  and  net  a  mero 
assembly.  It  said  "we  the  people,"  end  not  "we  the  states,"  as 
Lee  of  Virginia  bitterly  complained.  It  was  to  be  a  "federal" 
and  not  a  confederate  governmont. 

State  by  state  the  new  constitution  was  ratified,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1788  tlie  first  congress  upon  the  new  lines  asscmblod 
at  New  York,  under  the  prpsidency  of  Georgn  Washington,  who 
had  been  the  nutionnl  commnndiT-in-chiof  thrmighoiit  the  War 
of  Independence.  The  constitution  then  underwent  conitiderahle 
revision,  and  Wai<hington  upon  the  Potomac  was  selected  as 
tlie  Federal  capital. 

In  an  earlier  ehnpter  we  have  described  the  Iloman  republic, 
and  its  mixture  of  modern  features  with  dark  superstition  and 
primordial  savagery,  as  the  Neanderthal  anticipation  of  the 
modem  democratic  state.  A  time  may  come  when  people  will 
regard  the  conlnvances  and  raaehinery  of  the  American  con- 
sHtntion  as  the  political  oqtiivalenta  of  the  impleincnta  and 
contrivances  of  Neolithic  man.  They  have  served  their  purpn«e 
well,  and  under  their  protection  the  people  of  the  States  have 
grown  into  one  of  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  most  civilized 
communities  that  the  world  has  yet  seen;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  that  for  rcfardinj;  the  American  constitution  as  a  thing 
more  final  and  inalterahlo  thnn  the  pattern  of  street  railway 
ihnt  overshadows  many  New  York  thoroughfares,  or  the  excel- 
lent and  homely  type  of  house  architecture  that  still  prevails  in 
Philadelphia.  These  things  also  have  served  a  purpose  well, 
they  have  their  faults,  and  they  can  bo  improved.  Our  po- 
litical contrivances,  just  as  much  as  our  domestic  and  mechan- 
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ical  contrivances,  need  to  und«rg«^  constant  Kvision  as  kuoi 
edge  und  understanding  grow. 

Since  the  American  constitution  was  plsont'd,  our  conception 
of  bistory  and  our  knowledge  of  collective  psychology  hui  un- 
dergone very  contiidernblo  development.  We  are  heginninf;  to 
pec  many  t)]iup:s  in  tlio  probk-m  of  ^veriini(.'nt  to  wbich  iba 
men  of  the  cighteenlli  century  were  blind ;  and,  courageous  a3 
their  constructive  disposition  was  in  relation  to  whatever  po- 
litieiil  creation  Liid  e;one  before,  it  fell  far  Hhort  of  the  boldness 
which  we  in  thpse  dnvfl  realize  to  l>e  neetlful  if  this  f;Tetit  human 
problem  of  establii^liin^  a  civilized  community  of  will  in  tlie 
earth  is  to  bo  solved.  They  tock  many  things  for  granted  that 
now  we  know  need  to  be  made  the  subject  of  the  most  exacting 
scientific  vtndy  and  Iht^  intuit  careful  adjuitment.  They  thought 
it  was  only  ncceeaary  to  vet  up  schools  and  colleges,  with  t  fcnnt 
of  land  for  maintenance,  and  thnt  they  might  then  ho  left  to 
themselves.  TJut  education  is  not  a  weed  that  will  grow  lustily 
in  any  sci],  it  is  a  necessary  and  delicate  crop  that  may  easily 
wilt  and  dopeneraie.  We  learn  nowadays  tliat  the  under-de- 
velopment  f  f  universities  and  educational  machinery  is  tike 
some  undeisdevelopmciit  of  the  brain  and  ncrre*,  wbich  hampers 
(he  whole  growth  of  the  social  body.  By  Kiiropean  standards, 
by  the  standard  of  any  state  that  has  existed  hitherto,  the  lerel 
of  the  eomniou  edueniion  of  America  is  high  ;  but  by  the  stand- 
ard of  what  it  might  be,  America  is  an  uneducated  country. 
And  thoso  fathers  of  America  thought  also  that  they  had  but 
to  leave  the  press  free,  and  everyone  would  live  in  tbelight.  They 
did  not  realize  that  a  free  press  could  develop  a  sort  of  eonsti- 
tutinnnl  venality  dne  to  its  relations  with  advertiiiers,  and  that 
large  newspaper  proprietors  could  bccomo  buccaneers  of  opinion 
and  inaennflte  wreckers  of  good  l)ejiinnings.  And,  finally,  the 
makers  of  America  had  no  knowledge  of  the  complexitiea  of 
vote  manipulation.  The  whole  science  uf  elections  was  beyond 
their  ken,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  need  of  the  transferable 
rote  to  prevent  tho  "working"  of  elections  by  specialised  organt- 
witioiis,  and  the  crude  and  ripid  methods  they  adopted  left 
their  political  system  the  certain  prey  of  the  great  party  ma- 
chines ihnt  have  robbed  American  democracy  of  half  its  free- 
dom and  most  of  its  political  soul.  Politics  became  a  trade, 
and  u  very  base  trndo;  decent  and  able  men,  after  tbe  fint 
great  period,  drifted  out  of  politics  and  attended  to  "bualnes^" 
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and  whut  1  have  called  elsewWrc  the  "m-iim  uf  the  sialiu''  '  do- 
I'lincd.  Private  eDterpnBf>  ruled  in  man/  matters  of  common 
concern.  bccaUHO  puliticu)  corniptiun  luadu  coUuclivc  (uiterpriso 
impoasi»le>. 

Yet  the  defects  of  the  great  political  system  created  by  the 
AmtiricutiH  of  tiio  rcvolutioimry  period  did  nut  Etp^Miiir  at  once. 
For  aeverol  generations  the  bistory  of  tlie  l.'nited  !Scau»  was 
one  of  rapid  expansion  and  of  an  amount  of  freodom,  bomoly 
bnppinc^,  and  eiiorgotic  work  iiii[>iiralleled  in  the  world's  bia- 
tory.  And  the  rect>rd  of  America  fur  the  whole  last  century 
and  a  bulf,  in  spite  t>f  nmuy  revcj-^iom*  towards  inequality,  in 

8pite  of  much  rawnes»  and     

much    blundering,    is   never-     ^^^^^       _— ^^^^^  -"» 

tlielcsti  tis  bright  iind  bonuiir- 
able  a  story  as  that  of  any 
other   oontemporarj-    people. 

In  this  brief  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  we  buvo 
been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  mention  the  names  of 
some  of  the  group  of  great 
men  who  made  this  iifw  do- 
parlure  in  human  history. 
We  have  named  casually  or 
vo  have  not  cren  named  such 
men  as  Tom  Paine,  Ben- 
juinin  Franklin,  Patriek  ITenrv,  Thomas  Jefferson,  tho  Adam 
cousins,  Madison,  Alexander  lianiillon,  and  Georpe  WaHhing- 
ton.  Tt  is  hard  to  measure  the  men  of  onv  period  of  history 
with  those  in  anotlier.  Some  writers,  even  American  writers, 
imprcMcd  by  the  artificial  splendours  of  the  European  courts 
and  by  the  tawdry  and  dealmetive  exploits  of  a  Frederick  the 
Great  or  a  Great  Catherine,  display  a  snobbish  shamo  of  some- 
thing homespun  about  these  makers  of  America.  They  feel  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  with  bis  long 
hair,  his  plain  clothes,  iiml  his  pawky  manner,  was  sadly  lacking 
in  aristocratic  distinction.  But  stripped  to  their  personalities, 
I.ouis  XVI  was  hardly  gifted  enough  or  noble-minded  enough 
to  be  Franklin's  ralet.    If  human  greatness  i^  a  matter  of  scale 

*WdIa,  The  Future  in  Amcrioa. 
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and  glitter,  thcu  no  doubt  Alvxuiider  ibu  Grout  is  at  tlie  ape. 
humaii  grciittiodft.  But  la  gre«tues3  that !  Is  not  a  great  iiinn 
ratlier  one  who,  ia  a  great  poaiticMi  or  amidst  great  opportunitiu^ 
—and  great  gifts  arc  no  more  than  grc-at  opporliinitiea — aervei» 
Qod  and  his  fellows  with  a  humbl«  b«art  t  And  quite  a  num- 
ber of  those  Aroericuns  of  the  rovolutionarj-  tiino  do  seem  to 
haTO  displayed  much  di^iiitcrestedlicsf  and  devotion.  They  weru 
limited  men,  fallible  men;  Washington  was,  for  example,  a 
conspicuouelv  indolent  man ;  but  on  Hin  whole  they  seemed 
to  have  cared  more  for  the  commonweal  they  were  creating 
than  for  any  personal  end  or  personal  vanity. 

They  wore  all  limited 
men.  They  were  limited  in 
knowledge  and  outlook ;  they 
wure  limited  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  timeL  And  there 
was  uo  pt-rfuct  man  among 
ihein.  They  were,  like  all  of 
us,  men  of  mixed  motives : 
good  impulse!  arose  in  their 
minds,  gri'nt  ideas  swept 
tlirmigb  them,  uud  also  they 
could  he  jealous,  1ai;y,  ob- 
stinate, greedy,  vicious.  If 
one  were  to  write  a  true, 
full,  and  particular  historv 
of  the  making  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  hare  to  lo  written  with  charity  and  high  epirit* 
as  a  splendid  comedy.  And  in  no  otlier  regard  do  wo  find  the 
rich  tortuous  humnnity  of  the  American  story  ao  finely  dis- 
played as  in  regard  to  slavery.  Siaverj-,  having  regard  to  tlie 
general  question  of  labour,  is  the  test  of  this  now  aoul  in  the 
world's  history,  the  American  soul. 

Slavery  began  very  curly  in  the  European  history  of  ^Vmeriea, 
and  no  European  people  who  went  to  AuKTiua  can  be  held 
altogether  innocent  in  the  matter.  At  a  time  when  the  German 
is  still  the  moral  wliippiug-boy  of  Kurope,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  tl>o  German  record  is  in  this  resi>ect  the  I>est  of  all  Al- 
most the  first  outspoken  utterances  against  negro  slavory  oame 
from  German  settlor*  in  IViiuhvIvhiuu.  Dut  the  Gcrtnan  set- 
tler waa  working  with  free  labour  upon  a  temperate  country- 
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Bido,  well  aurth  of  tbo  pintitatioit  xoric;  lio  was  not  under  serious 
t^optation  in  thin  matter.  American  slavery  begun  with  tho 
fliwUTcmcut  of  Indiana  for  g»ng  work  in  tninee  and  npo»  planta- 
tions, and  it  is  corioua  to  noto  that  it  was  a  very  good  and 
human«  man  indeed,  Lts  Caaaa,  who  urged  that  nefrroes  should 
be  brought  to  America  to  relieve  hia  tormented  Indian  prot^^. 
The  need  for  labour  npon  tJio  plantations  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  south  was  imperative.  When  the  supply  of  Indian 
captives  proved  in«de(iHatc,  the  plmitcra  turned  not  only  to  the 
negro,  but  to  the  jails  and  pooriioiiMns  of  Europe  for  a  supply 
of  toilers.  The  reader  of  Defoe's  Moll  Flanderg  will  learn  aow 
the  business  of  Virginian  vrbite  nlavorv  looked  to  an  intelligent 
Englisbman  in  tho  early  oigbteenth  century.  But  tb©  negro 
eamo  very  early.  The  year  (1620)  that  saw  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landing  at  Plymouth  in  Now  England,  saw  a  Dutch 
sloop  diDembarking  the  f!r.4t  cargo  of  negroes  at  Jamestown  in 
Virginia.  Negro  slavery  was  as  old  as  New  England:  it  had 
been  an  American  institution  for  over  a  century  and  a  holf 
before  the  War  of  Independence,  It  was  to  struggle  on  for 
tho  better  part  of  a  century  more. 

But  the  conscience  of  thouglitful  men  in  tho  oolonies  was 
never  quite  easy  npon  this  score,  and  it  was  one  nf  the  aceuBa- 
lions  of  Thomas  Jefferson  against  the  crown  and  lords  of  Great 
Britain  that  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  or  restrain  the  slave 
trade  on  the  part  of  the  eolonists  had  been  checked  by  the  great 
proprietary  interests  in  the  mother  country,'  With  tho  moral 
and  intellectual  ferment  of  the  revolution,  the  question  of  negro 
slavery  came  right  into  the  foregroiind  of  tho  public  conscience. 
Tho  contrast  and  the  chnllengo  glared  npon  the  mind.  "All 
men  are  by  nntnre  free  and  equal,"  sold  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  outside  in  tho  sunsliine,  under  the  whip  of  the  orer- 
seer,  toiled  the  negro  slave. 

Tt  witnesses  to  the  great  change  in  human  ideas  sinee  the 
Roman  Imperial  system  dissolved  under  thei  barbarian  inrush, 
that  there  cnuld  bo  this  heartneeaTehing.  Conditions  of  indus- 
try, production,  and  land  tenure  had  long  prevented  any  re- 
cnideseence  of  gang  slavery;  but  now  the  eycle  had  como  ronnd 
again,  and  there  were  enormous  immediate  advantages  to  bo 
reaped  by  the  owning  and  niling  clasfiea  in  the  revival  of  that 

'In  177(1  Lord  Dartmonth  wrote  llint  the  cotonlstfl  oouM  not  b«  ■Mowed 
"to  Attk  or  iUitwatg*  *  tT&IDc  *o  ben^flcoat  to  tho  aBtion." 
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EDcioDt  iastitiitioii  in  iiiin«»,  iipon  plantaiioss,  aud  upon  great 

fublio  works.  It  was  revived — but  againut  great  oppoeition. 
rom  the  bef^inain^  uf  tlie  rcvivul  tlioro  wvrp  prot«cU,  and  they 
grew.  The  revival  was  count<^r  io  the  new  conscience  of  man- 
kinc].  In  aomn  reispccU  the  new  giinj;  Htiivory  wns  worse  Umn 
tn^'thing  in  the  nncient  world.  Peculiar! v  borrtblo  was 
the  provocatioa  bv  the  trade  of  slave  wars  and  man  hunts  in 
WeBteni  Africa,  and  the  cmeltiea  of  the  long  truuFatlanttc  vo.v- 
ag:e.  The  poor  creatures  wen*  packed  on  the  ships  often  with 
inauffietont  provi^imi  of  {<.>o<l  iiitd  wiilcr,  without  proper  siinita- 
tion,  without  medicines.  Many  who  cmiM  tolerate  slavery  upon 
the  plantationa  found  the  slave  trade  too  mtioli  for  their  moral 
digestion!!.  Three  European  nations  were  chiefly  concerned  in 
this  (lark  busiu<<«s,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portu^l,  bceatiBCtbcy 
were  the  cbief  owners  of  llic  new  lands  in  America,  The  com- 
parative innocence  of  the  other  Enropean  powers  is  to  be  as- 
cribed largely  to  their  Icssqr  temptations.  They  were  similnr 
eomiiuinities;  in  parallel  cireiinistsnces  they  would  have  be- 
haved similarly, 

Throughout  the  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  an  active  agitation  against  negro  slavery  in  Great  BritaiD 
as  well  as  in  th«  Slate*.  It  was  csfimatcd  that  in  1770  there 
wore  fifteen  thousand  slaves  in  Britain,  mostly  brought  over 
by  their  owners  from  the  West  Indies  and  Virginia.  In  1771 
the  issue  eame  to  a  eonelusive  test  in  Britain  before  T^rd  Mans- 
field. A  negro  named  James  Somerset!  bad  been  brought  to 
England  from  Virginia  by  bis  owner.  He  ran  away,  was  cap- 
tiin^d,  and  violently  taken  on  a  nhip  to  bo  returned  to  Virginia. 
From  the  ship  be  was  extracted  by  a  writ  of  habena  corpus. 
Tjord  Mnnafield  df-elaied  that  slavery  was  a  condition  unknown 
to  Kngli.ih  law,  an  "odious"  condition,  and  Somersott  walked 
nut  of  the  court  a  free  man. 

The  Maa.4acbusetta  conHtitution  of  1780  bad  declan-d- that 
"all  men  are  bom  free  and  «<|ual."  A  certain  negro.  Quaco,  put 
this  to  the  tc«t  in  17S3,  and  in  that  year  (he  soil  of  Maaaat^u- 
aetta  became  like  the  noil  of  Britain,  intolerant  of  slavery;  to 
tread  upon  it  wna  to  bcoomo  free.  At  that  time  no  other  stale 
in  tlic  Union  followed  this  example.  At  the  census  of  17dOi 
Massachusetts,  alone  of  all  the  states,  relumed  "no  slaves, " 

The  state  of  opinion  in  Virginia  is  remarkable,  becauM  It 
brings  to  liglit  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  southern  states. 
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lOtirlgrGat  Virfritiinn  »tatc«niei),  bucIi  its  Waskinf^ton  aud  Jef- 
fenosi,  co&dcrancd  the  institutioti,  yet  because  thpro  wag  no 
otter  form  of  domoMic  service  Washington  owned  slaves.  There 
nv5  in  Virpnia  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  emancipating 
slavf*.  But  they  demanded  that  tlio  emancipated  slaves  ^ould 
leave  the  Blatc  within  &  yenr  or  bo  outlawed  I  They  were 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  b  free  harbane  black 
community,  many  of  its  menihers  Africaii-Wni  and  rcckint;  with 
traditions  of  cannibalii^ni  and  secret  and  dreadful  reli)riou9  rites, 
should  ariw  brotdc  them  upon  Virginian  soil.  When  we  con- 
aider  that  point  of  view,  we  can  iindersitand  why  it  was  that  n 
largo  number  of  Virginians  should  be  disposed  to  retain  the 
mass  of  blacks  in  the  country  under  control  ns  slaves,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  slave  trade  and 
the  importation  of  any  fresh  blood  from  Africa.  The  free 
blacks,  one  eees,  might  easily  become  a  nuinanee;  indeed  the 
free  etato  of  Massachusetts  pro#ently  closed  its  border*  to  their 
entrj'.  .  .  .  The  qnesiion  of  slavery,  which  in  the  ancient  world 
was  usually  no  more  than  a  question  of  status  between  indi- 
viduals racially  akin,  merped  in  America  with  the  different  and 
profounder  question  of  relationship  between  two  racca  at  oppo* 
site  extremes  of  the  linniun  species  and  of  the  most  contrasted 
types  of  tradition  and  culture.  If  the  black  man  had  been 
white,  there  can  he  little  doulit  that  nearo  slavery,  tike  white 
aen-itude,  would  have  vanished  from  the  United  States  within 
a  generation  of  the  Declaration  of  Tndependeneo  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  etutesnents  iu  that  declnrntion. 


87 

We  have  told  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  America  a»  the 
first  great  break  awny  from  the  system  of  European  monarchies 
and  foreign  otHces,  as  the  n'imdiatiou  by  u  new  community  of 
Machiavellian  statescraft  aa  the  directive  form  of  human  affairs. 
Within  a  decade  there  came  fl  second  and  much  more  portentous 
revolt  against  thi»  strange  game  of  Great  Power^i,  tliis  (angled 
interaction  of  courts  and  policies  wliich  obsessed  Europe.  But 
this  time  it  was  no  breaking  away  at  tlio  outskirts.  In  France, 
the  nest  and  homo  of  Grand  Monarchy,  the  heart  and  centre  of 
Kurope,  came  this  second  upheaval.    And,  unlike  the  American 
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colonists,  who  simply  repudiated  a  Ungi  the  Freacb,  foUowing 
in  the  footsteps  o(  the  Knglish  rtnoluliou,  beheaded  ono. 

Xike  the  British  revolution  and  like  the  revolution  in  the 
Uiiitod  State*)!,  tlio  French  revolution  can  be  traced  buck  to 
the  ambitious  absurdities  of  tho  French  monarchy.  The  »cli«iDes 
of  aggrandisement,  the  aims  and  designa  of  tlie  Grand  Monarch, 
noeu8»itaied  iin  expenditure  upon  war  equipment  throughout 
Fiirope  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  tuxahle  ciipacity  of  the  age. 
And  even  the  Hplendours  of  monarchy  were  enormously  coetl^, 
measun-d  by  the  productivity  of  the  tinte.  In  France,  just  aa 
in  Britain  and  in  America,  tho  first  reftislance  was  made  not  to 
the  monarch  as  audi  nnd  to  bix  furei^i  policy  us  Bucfa,  nor  with 
any  clear  recognition  of  these  tilings  as  the  roots  of  the  trouble, 
but  m«rcly  to  tbo  inconvoniouccs  and  charts  upon  the  indi- 
viduHl  life  caused  by  tliem.  Tho  practical  taxable  cnpacity  of 
France  must  have  hcen  relatively  much  Ices  than  that  of  Eng- 
land Ux'anso  of  tho  vurioua  exemptions  of  tho  nobility  and 
clergy.  The  burthen  resting  directly  npon  the  common  people 
was  heavier.  That  made  the  upper  clnsse*  the  confederates  of 
the  court  instead  of  tlie  nntagonists  of  tlie  court  la  they  were 
in  Fngland,  and  so  prolonged  the  period  of  waste  further;  but 
trhen  at  la.«t  the  bur*ting-poiut  did  come,  the  explosion  was  inozB 
i^olent  and  shattering. 

During  the  years  of  tho  American  War  of  Independence  there 
wore  few  sifrns  of  any  impending  explosion  in  France.  There 
was  much  misery  among  Iho  lower  classes,  much  criticism  and 
satire,  much  outspoken  liberal  thinkinir,  hut  there  was  little  to 
indicate  that  the  thing  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  customs,  uaagto, 
and  familiar  discords,  might  not  go  on  for  nn  indefinite  time- 
It  waa  consuming  beyond  its  powers  of  production,  but  as  yet 
only  the  inarticulate  classes  were  feeling  the  pinch.  Gibbon, 
tho  historian,  knew  France  well:  Paris  was  as  familiar  to  him 
S3  I^ndon ;  but  there  is  no  suspicion  to  he  detected  in  the  paa- 
esge  we  have  qnotcd  thiit  days  of  political  and  social  dissolntion 
were  nl  hand.  No  dimltt  the  world  abounded  in  absurdities  and 
injustices,  yet  ncvcrthelee*.  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  scholar 
and  ■  gentleman,  it  was  fairly  comfortable^  and  it  soemod  fairly 
sectire. 

There  was  much  lilicra!  ihnngbt,  speech,  and  sentiment  in 
France  at  this  time.  Piinillcl  with  and  n  little  later  than  John 
Locke  in  England,  Montesquieu  (1689-17S5)  in  France,  in  the 
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parlier  half  of  tho  eightccntli  ccaturr,  hft<l  Bubjectcd  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  institntiona  to  the  same  senrcliing  and 
fundamental  analysis,  ospccitiUy  in  his  Eaprii  dea  Lois.  He 
had  stripped  the  niairi<^l  prpstifre  from  tlio  utwdntist  inonaroby 
in  France.  He  sham  with  Looke  the  credit  for  clearing  away 
many  of  tho  false  ideaa  that  had  hitherto  proTcntcd  deliberate 
and  conscious  attetnpta  to  reconatnict  human  Hocietr.  It  was 
not  his  fault  if  at  first  some  extremely  unsound  and  imperma- 
nent shantica  vporc  nm  np  on  tlio  vacant  site.  Tho  p'noration 
that  followed  him  in  the  middle  and  later  decades  of  tho  eigfat- 
conth  century  was  boldly  spcculfttire  upon  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual clearings  ho  had  made.  A  ffroup  of  hrillisnt  writers, 
tho  "Encyclopwdists,"  mostly  rebel  spirits  from  the  excellent 
schools  of  the  .TesuitJ".  8ct  them«elvo9  under  the  leadorahip  of 
Diderot  to  scheme  out.  in  a  proup  of  works,  a  new  world  (1786). 
The  ^lory  of  the  Eneyloptrdists,  says  Mallet,  lay  "in  their  hatred 
of  thing!);  unjust,  in  their  denunciation  of  the  trnde  in  fttavea, 
of  the  ineqnalities  of  taxation,  of  the  corruption  of  justice,  of 
tho  wastofulnesa  of  wars,  in  their  dreams  of  social  pniirro**,  in 
their  aympathy  with  tho  rioing  enipiro  of  industry  which  was 
bep^nning  to  transform  the  world."  Their  chief  orror  seems 
to  baTO  lioen  nn  inilisoriniinato  hostility  to  relitrinn.  Thev  ho- 
lieved  that  man  was  nntnrally  just  and  politically  competent, 
whereas  his  impulse  to  social  serrico  and  self-forpctfninoas  is 
tifually  developed  only  througli  an  education  essentially  re- 
Hgiom,  and  sustained  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  honeet  eo-opcra- 
tipn.  Uncoordinated  human  initiativca  lead  to  notfainf;  but 
social  chaoa. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Knoyclopcedists  were  the  Economists  or 
Pliyniocrat*.  who  were  making  hold  and  enide  inquiries  into 
tho  prodnetion  and  distribution  of  food  and  poods.  Slorally, 
the  author  of  the  Code  rf«  ta  Nafurf,  denonnwd  the  institution 
of  private  property  and  proposed  a  communistic  orpanixation 
of  society.  Ho  was  tho  precursor  of  that  larpc  and  various 
school  of  collectiviat  thinkers  in  the  nineteenth  century  who 
are  tumped  top;other  as  Socialists. 

Botli  the  Rncycloptrdists  and  tho  various  Kconominttt  and 
Physiocrats  demanded  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  thinking 
in  their  diwiplea.  An  easier  and  more  popular  loader  to  follow 
was  Rousseau  (17i:^-78).  He  displayed  a  eurimis  mingling 
of  logiuul  rijpdity  and  Hcutiinouttil  euUiusiusin.     He  preaclnd 
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the  aHiiring  dodrinc  that  the  primitivp  state  of  man  wm  on© 
of  virtue  and  }mp]itiie^8,  fruiii  ulik-li  Itu  bud  declined  thnmgli 
the  ratlier  in(>xplicable  nctirities  of  priesu,  kings,  Iswyera,  and 
the  like.  Rouawiiu's  intcllectunl  inUiiimce  waa  on  Ibe  whole 
demoralixing.  It  struck  not  only  nt  the  existinj;  social  fabric, 
btit  at  any  sAcial  organisation.  ^\'hen  be  wrote  of  tbi>  SocuU 
Contract,  ho  sevmcd  rutbiT  to  excuse  l>reacb«e  of  the  covenant 
tban  to  empbasizc  its  neccHsity.  Man  is  bo  far  from  perfect, 
that  n  writer  who  apparently  siistuinod  tbo  thesis  that  the  al- 
most univor^iil  di«pu:^itiriii,  afjainst  which  vro  all  have  to  fortify 
oiirselvcii,  to  repudiate  deht»,  mi»behnve  sexually,  and  erade 
lUo  toil  aii<l  expenses  of  educntion  for  ourselves  and  others,  is 
not  after  all  a  delimpiency,  but  a  fine  display  of  Natural  Virtue, 
was  bonnd  to  have  a  largo  following  in  every  class  that  could 
read  him.  Roiit^ttcinrs  trcniL-nduu!-  vo^ie  did  much  to  popularize 
a  sentimental  nnd  deolnmatory  method  of  dealing  with  social 
and  politifiil  problems. 

Wo  have  already  remarked  thut  hitherto  no  human  commu- 
nity has  heRun  to  act  upon  theory.  There  must  iirat  be  tame 
breakdown  and  necessity  for  direction  that  let^  theory  into  her 
own.  Fp  to  1788  the  republican  and  anarchist  talk  and  writing 
of  French  thinkers  must  have  seemed  as  incffeetive  and  po- 
litically unimportant  as  the  vestbelic  soeialiam  of  William 
Morris  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  the 
social  and  political  system  going  on  with  an  effect  of  invincible 
persintence,  the  kinfr  hunting  and  mending  his  clocks,  the  court 
and  the  world  of  fashion  pursuing  their  pleasures,  tho  financiers 
foiiceivinp  continually  more  entcrpriiting  cxtensionfi  of  credit, 
biDiincsg  blundering  clumsily  along  ita  ancient  routes,  much  in- 
comtnodejl  by  taxes  and  imposts,  the  peasuints  worr>-ing,  toiling, 
and  sutfcring.  full  of  a  hopeless  hatred  of  tho  uoblomaD*« 
ehiteau.  Men  talked — and  felt  tliey  were  merely  talkin^^  Any- 
thing might  bo  said,  because  nothing  would  ever  happen. 

The  Erst  jar  to  this  sense  of  the  secure  continuity  of  life  in 
Franco  camu  in  1787,  Louis  XVI  (]774-i>3)  was'a  dull,  ill- 
educated  monarch,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to 
a  silly  and  extravagant  woman,  Mario  Antoinette,  ihe  sister  of 
the  Austrian  emperor.     The  question  of  her  virtue  is  one  of 
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profound  interest  to  a  certain  tvpe  of  bixtoHca)  writtT,  but  we 
need  not  ditcusa  it  hero.  Sbe  livt-d,  as  Paul  Wiriaih  '  puts  it. 
"sido  by  side,  but  not  nt  tlio  eide"  of  hor  bu^lMiiid.  Shu  was 
rnther  heavy-featured,  but  not  so  plain  as  to  prevent  hor  posing 
es  a  bcfiutifnl,  romantic,  and  haughty  (luwo.  When  the  ex- 
chwpier  waa  exhansted  by  the  wnr  in  Atnorica  (nn  enterprise 
to  weaken  England  of  the  highest  MaehiavelHan  quality) ,  when 
the  whole  country  was  inicasy  with  ditoontent«,  slie  set  her  in- 
fluence to  thwart  the  attempts  at  economy  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters, to  encourage  wery  sort  of  aristocrutic  cxtravagnnw.  nnd 
to  restore  the  church  and  the  nobility -to  the  position  ihey  h*d 
held  in  the  great  days  of  Louis  XTV.  Non-aristocratic  officers 
were  to  be  weeded  from  the  anny;  the  power  of  the  church  over 
private  life  was  to  bo  extended.  She  found  in  an  upper-class 
ofGcial,  Calonne,  her  ideal  minister  of  finance.  From  J"83-fi7 
this  wonderful  man  produced  money  as  if  by  magic — and  as  if 
by  magic  it  disappeared  again.  Then  in  1787  ho  collapsed.  Ho 
bad  pilcfl  loan  on  loan,  and  now  he  declared  that  the  monarchy, 
the  Grand  Monarchy  tliat  had  ruled  Franc©  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  bankrupt.  No  more  money  could  be  raiiwd. 
There  must  be  a  gathering  of  the  notables  of  the  kingdom  to 
ponsidcr  the  situation. 

To  the  gathering  of  notables,  a  summoned  assembly  of  lead- 
ing men,  Calonne  propounded  a  scheme  for  a  subsidy  to  be 
levied  upon  all  landed  property.  This  roused  the  aristocrata  to 
a  pitch  of  grent.  indignation.  They  demanded  ibc  summoning 
of  a  body  roughly  equivalent  to  the  British  parliament,  the 
States  General,  wjiich  bad  not  met  since  1010.  Kcgardless  of 
the  organ  of  opinion  they  were  creating  for  the  discontents 
below  them,  excited  only  by  the  proposal  that  the}'  should  bear 
part  of  the  weight  of  tlie  &taneial  burthens  of  the  country,  the 
French  notables  insisted.  And  in  May,  1789,  tlie  Statea 
General  met. 
■  It  was  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  three  orders,  the 
nobles,  the  elcrgj'.  and  ibe  Third  Estate,  the  coniniona.  For 
the  Third  Estate  the  franchise  was  very  wide,  nearly  every  ta.^- 
paycr  of  twenty-five  having  a  vote.  (The  purisli  priests  voted 
as  clergy,  the  small  noblesse  as  nobles.)  The  States  General 
was  a  body  wirhout  any  tradition  of  prooednrc.  Enquiries  were 
sent  to  the  antifiuurians  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  that 
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matter.  Its  opening  del  iberit  ions  turned  on  tb«  question 
whether  it  was  to  iue«t  as  one  body  or  «3  tliree,  e«ch  estate  hav- 
ing an  equal  vote.  Siuce  the  Ck-rgj-  numbered  30!i,  the  Nublve 
285,  and  the  Deputies  621,  the  former  urrungcmeut  would  put 
the  Common!)  in  an  abwhite  majority,  the  latter  g^ve  them 
one  Tolo  in  tbrw.  Nor  had  the  States  General  any  mectiog- 
piace.  Should  it  meet  in  Piiris  or  in  souio  provincial  city! 
VerBailles  v»a  ehosen,  "because  of  the  bunting." 

It  ie  eleAr  that  tho  king  and  queen  meant  to  treat  this  fus!» 
about  the  national  ftnunco  as  a  terrible  bore,  and  to  allow  it  to 
interfere  with  their  social  routine  as  little  as  possible.  Wo 
find  tlie  meetings  going  on  in  salons  that  were  sot  wanted,  iu 
orangeries  and  tcnnia-conrts,  and  so  forth. 

Tho  question  whether  the  voting  was  to  be  by  the  e«tatca  or 
by  head  was  clearly  a  vital  one.  It  was  wrangled  over  for  six 
weeks,  Tho  Third  Estate,  taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the 
English  Houtte  of  Commons,  then  declared  that  it  alone  repre- 
sented the  nation,  and  that  no  taxation  must  bo  levied  hence- 
forth without  its  consent.  Whereupon  the  king  closed  the  hall 
in  which  it  was  sitting,  and  iiitimnte-d  that  the  deputies  had 
better  go  home.  Instead,  the  deputies  met  in  a  convenient  ten- 
nift^ourt,  and  there  took  oath,  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court, 
twt  to  separate  until  they  bad  established  a  constitution  in 
France. 

The  king  took  a  hi^  line,  and  attempted  to  disperse  the 
Third  Estate  fey  force.  The  soldiers  refused  to  act.  On  that 
the  king  gave  in  with  a  dangerous  enddcnnesa,  and  accepted 
the  principle  that  tl]c  Three  Estates  should  all  deliberate  and 
vote  together  as  one  National  Assembly.  Meanwhile,  appar- 
ently at  the  queen's  instigation,  foreign  regiments  in  the  French 
service,  who  could  be  trusted  to  act  against  the  people,  were 
brou^t  up  from  the  provinces  under  the  Marshal  do  Bro^lie, 
and  the  king  prepared  tn  go  back  upon  his  concessions.  Where- 
upon Paris  and  Franco  revolted.  Brcglie  hesitated  to  fire  on 
the  crowds.  A  provisional  city  govt-niment  was  sot  up  in  Parts 
and  in  most  of  the  other  large  citiea,  and  a  new  armed  foroe^ 
tbe  Kational  Guard,  a  forec  designed  primarily  and  plainly 
to  resist  the  forees  of  the  crown,  was  brought  into  existenee  by 
these  munioipnl  bodies. 

Tho  revolt  of  July  1780  was  really  the  effective  French  revo- 
lution.    Tbe  grim-looking  prison  of  tiie  Bastille,  very  feebly 
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lefended,  was  etonned  by  tli?  people  of  Paris,  aiid  tlie  imiur* 
rtKtiuu  Aprcud  rupidJf  throughout  Frauce.  Iq  the  cvuit  aud 
aorlh-west  piuviocvs  many  chntoaux  belonging  to  the  nobility 
were  burnt  by  the  poHflaiits,  their  title-deeds  careftiily  destroyed, 
ami  the  owners  murdered  or  driven  away.  The  insurrection 
spread  Uiroughoiit  FruiR-o.  in  a  mouth  the  ancient  and  decayed 
system  of  the  aristocratic  order  had  collapsed.  Many  of  the 
leading;  princea  and  courtiers  of  the  queen's  party  fled  abroad. 
The  National  Assembly  found  itBclf  called  upon  to  create  a  new 
puHtical  and  social  system  for  a  new  age. 

The  French  National  Assembly  was  far  less  fortunate  in  the 
eircuui.'tlances  of  its  (a»k  than  the  American  Congtcim,  The 
latter  had  half  a  continent  to  itself,  with  no  possible  antagonist 
but  the  ]Jnti«ii  Government.  Its  religious  and  educational 
organ  ii:  at  ions  were  various,  collectively  not  very  powerful,  and 
on  the  whole  friendly.  Iviiig  George  waa  far  away  in  England, 
and  sinking  slowly  towards  an  imbecile  condition.  Xevertbe- 
Ibss,  it  took  the  United  Stittes  several  years  to  hammer  out  a 
working  constitution.  Tho  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
surrounded  by  afCgresaive  neighbours  with  Machiavellian  ideas, 
they  were  encumbered  by  a  king  and  court  resolved  to  make 
mischief,  and  the  church  was  one  single  great  organiuit ion  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  ancient  order.  The  queen  was  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  Count  of  Artois.  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  other  exiled  princes  wlio  were-  trying  to  induce 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  attack  the  new  French  nation.  More- 
over, France  was  already  a  bankrupt  country,  while  the  United 
States  had  limitless  undeveloped  resources;  and  the  revolnlion, 
by  altering  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  and  marketing,  had 
produced  an  econonuo  disorganization  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  case  of  America.  .  n    i 

These  were  the  unavoidable  difScnltica  of  the  situaticnL  But 
in  addition  the  Assembly  made  didiculties  for  itself.  There 
was  no  orderly  procedure.  The  English  House  of  Commons  had 
had  more  than  five  centuries  of  experience  in  its  work,  and 
Mirabcau,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  early  Bevolulion.  tried 
in  vain  to  have  tho  KngHaJi  rules  adopted.  But  the  fooling  of 
the  times  was  all  in  fuvour  of  outcries,  dramatic  iuterniptioX> 
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anO  vurli-like  iuiinifci(tatiiiiii<  of  ^nniral  Virtue.  And  tlie  di 
order  did  not  i-onie  merely  from  the  assembly.  There  was  & 
grcttt  ^ullcry,  niucb  too  great  a  gallery,  for  atraiif^rs ;  but  who 
would  restraiii  the  free  citieeoj  from  having  a  voice  in  the  nji- 
tional  control  t  This  f!»l!er;  swarmed  with  people  eager  for  a 
"scene,"  ready  to  applaud  or  slimit  down  tlio  speakers  bolow. 
The  abler  speakers  were  obliged  to  play  to  the  i^allcry,  and  take 
a  sentimental  and  sensatioual  line.  It  was  easy  at  a  cruis  to 
bring  in  n  mob  to  kill  debate. 

Ho  encumbtTcd,  the  Assembly  set  about  its  eonstructive  task. 
On  the  Fourth  of  An^^ist  it  achieved  a  firoiit  dramatic  success. 
Led  by  eeveral  of  the  liberal  nobles,  it  made  a  seriea  of  resola- 
tiona,  abolishing  serfdom,  privileges),  tux  exemptions,  tithes,  and 
feudal  eourtfl.  (In  many  partii  of  the  eountry,  however,  these 
nMulutious  were  not  carried  into  vfTcct  until  three  or  four  years 
later.)  Titles  went  with  theae  other  renunciations.  Long  be- 
fore France  was  a  republic  it  was  an  offence  for  a  noUeman  te 
sign  his  name  with  his  title.  For  »ix  weeks  the  Assembly  de- 
voted itself,  with  endless  opporlunitica  for  rhetoric,  to  the 
fomuihiiioii  of  a  DK-limition  of  the  KighT^  of  ilan — ou  tbc 
lines  of  the  llitla  of  Rights  that  were  the  English  preliminaries 
to  organized  change.  Menuwhilo  tlie  court  plotted  for  reaction, 
and  the  people  felt  that  Iho  court  was  ploltiug.  The  story  is 
complicated  here  by  the  scoundrelly  schemes  of  the  king's 
cousin,  Philip  of  Orleans,  who  hoped  to  use  the  difcords  of 
the  time  to  replace  Louis  on  the  French  throne.  His  gardens 
at  the  Palais  Koyai  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  became 
a  great  ecntre  of  advanced  discussion.  His  agents  did  mudi 
to  intensify  the  popninr  sm^picioo  of  tfao  king.  And  thingi^  were 
QXacerbated  by  a  shortage  of  provisions — for  which  the  king's 
government  was  held  guilty. 

Presently  the  loyiil  Flander»  regiment  appeared  at  VersaillM. 
The  royal  family  was  scheming  to  get  farther  away  from  Parit 
— in  order  to  undo  nil  that  had  been  done,  to  restore  tyranny 
and  extravagance.  Such  constitutional  monarchists  as  ueaeral 
I,Alayet,Io  were  seriously  alarmed.  And  just  at  this  time  oc- 
curred an  outbreak  of  popular  indignation  at  the  scarcity  of 
food,  that  jMSKi-d  by  an  easy  transition  into  indignation  against 
iho  threat  of  royalist  reaction.  It  was  believed  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  provisions  at  Versailles;  that  food  was  being 
kept  lliero  away  fponi  the  people.     The  public  mind  had  been 
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much  disturbed  by  reports,  po»«il>ly  by  cxafy^-rutcd  irporia,  of  a 
i-eoent  bftiiquct  at  Versailles,  hostile  to  the  nation.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  C«rlyle  dwcriptire  of  tliat  unfortunate  feast. 

'■'i'Le  Ilail  of  the  Opera  is  gmnteJ ;  llie  Salon  (I'lIeR'ule  *1ir11 
bft  drawing-room.  Not  only  the  Officers  of  Flandrc,  but  of  the 
Swiss,  of  the  Hundred  Swiss;  nay  of  the  Versailles  JJationul 
Oiiard,  sucli  of  tlicm  as  have  any  loyalty,  sliall  feast;  it  will  be 
a  Repast  like  few. 

"And  now  suppose  this  Repast,  the  aolid  part  of  it,  trans- 
noted;  and  the  lirst  liottle  over.  Suppose  the  customary  loyal 
toasts  drunk;  the  King's  health,  the  Queen'a  with  deafening 
vivats;  iliat  of  the  nation  'omitted,*  or  ev<rn  *rojcctcd.'  Suppose 
champagne  flowing;  with  pot-raloroua  apeech,  with  instrumental 
music;  empty  featberbeads  fjrowinj;  ever  tho  noisier,  in  their 
own  emptinesA,  in  eaeh  other's  noii^.  Her  Majesty,  who  looks 
unusually  sud  to-night  (His  Majesty  sittinf;  dulled  with  the 
day's  huntinp),  is  told  that  the  sight  of  it  would  cheer  her. 
Behold  I  She  enters  there,  issuing  from  her  Stuti-^rooms,  liko 
tho  Moon  from  clouds,  this  f«ire»t  unhappy  Queen  of  Hearts; 
royal  Husband  by  her  side,  yoi(np  Danpbin  in  her  anns!  She 
descends  from  the  Boxes,  amid  splendour  and  acclaim;  walks 
queen-like  round  the  Tables;  gracefully  nodding:  her  looka 
full  of  sorrow,  yet  of  gratitude  and  daring,  with  Ihe  hope  of 
France  on  her  mother-bosnm  I  And  now,  the  band  striking  up. 
O  litchard,  O  mon  Jtoi,  I'unlvers  t'ahandonne  (Ob  Richard.  0 
my  king,  the  world  is  all  forsnking  thee),  could  man  do  other 
than  rise  to  height  of  pity,  of  loyal  valour  ?  Could  feather- 
headed  young  ensigns  do  other  than,  by  white  Bourbon  Cock- 
ades, handed  them  from  fair  fingers;  by  waving  of  swords, 
drawn  to  pledge  the  Queen's  health;  by  trampling  of  National 
Cockades;  by  scaling  the  Boxt'S.  whence  intrusive  murmurs 
may  come;  by  vociferation,  sound,  fnry  and  dlstraciioii,  within 
doors  and  without — testify  what  tempest-tost  state  of  vacuity 
(hey  are  int  .  .  . 

"A  natural  Repast;  in  ordinary  times,  a  harmless  one:  now 
fatal.  .  .  .  Poor  ill-advised  Marie  Antoinette;  wirh  a  woman's 
vehemence,  not  with  n  sovereign's  foresight!  It  was  ao  natural, 
yet  so  unwise.  Next  day,  in  public  speech  of  ceremony,  her 
Majesty  declares  herself  'delighted  with  Thursday.'  " 

And  here  to  set  against  tliis  is  Carlyle's  picture  of  the  mood 
pf  the  people. 
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"In  miuJid  garret,  on  Monday  itioming:  Maternity  awakes,  to^ 
bear  children  weeping  for  bread.    Muu-niiiy  must  forth  to  the 
streeta,  to  tbe  berb-makera  and  bakers*-quenes ;  meets  there  with 
liuDger«tricken  Maternity,  vi-mpatlictic,  exasperativc.      O  "we 
ODbappy  women!     Bnt,  instead  of  bakers' -(lueitci^,  wby  not  to      . 
Aristocrats'  paleee«,  the  root  of  tbe  matter?    AUtmst     Let  us^l 
assemble.     To  tbe  II6tel-de-Viile;  to  Veriailles.  .  .  ."  " 

Thero  was  much  shouting  and  coming  and  Rotng  in  Paris  be- 
fore tbift  latter  idea  realized  itself.     One  MniUard  appeorvd 
with  oi^oizine  power,  and  asaumed  a  certain  leadership.     There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  tbe  revolutiniiary  Ipnders,  and  partic- 
ularly Gfneral  Lafayette,  used  and  organized  this  outbrcak^y 
to  secure  tbe  king,  before  be  conld  slip  nway — as  Charles  Cfl 
did  to  Oxford — to  begin  a  civil  war.    As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  ^ 
the  procession  started  on  its  eleven  mile  tramp.  ...  n 

Again  we  quote  Carlyle:  ^| 

"Maillard  baa  baited' his  draggled  Menads  on  the  last  hiU-^ 
top;  and  now  Vcrwillca,  and  th«  Choicau  of  Versailles,  end 
far  and  wide  the  inhpritance  of  Royalty  openH  to  the  wfondcring 
eye.  From  far  on  tbe  rigbt,  over  Miirly  and  Saiot-Gerniaiu- 
en-I^ye;  round  towards  Rambouillet,  on  the  left,  beautiful 
all;  softly  emboMmed;  as  if  in  stidnf»s.  in  the  dim  moist 
weather!  And  near  before  ua  is  Versailles,  New  iiud  Old; 
with  that  broad  frondent  A  venue  de  VergailU^  between — stately  ^ 
frondent,  broad,  three  hundred  feet  as  men  reekon,  with  itsS 
four  rows  of  elms;  and  then  the  Chlteau  de  Versailles,  ending 
in  royal  parks  and  pleasanees,  gleaming  lakelets,  arbours,  laby- 
rinths, tbe  Menagerie,  and  Great  and  Little  Trianon.  Hign- 
towored  dwellings,  leafy  pleasant  places;  where  the  gods  of 
this  lower  world  abide:  whence,  nevertheless,  black  care  cannot 
be  excluded;  wbilher  Menadic  hunger  is  oven  now  advancing, 
armed  with  pike-thyr«i !" 

Rain  fell  as  the  evening  closed. 

"Behold  the  Esplanade,  over  all  its  spacious  cxpen»o,  ta 
OTcd  with  groups  of  squalid  dripping  women;  of  Uuk-bainMl' 
male  rascality,  armed  with  axes,  maty  pikes,  old  rnuakets,  iron- 
shod  cl«I>8  (batons  ferres.  which  end  in  knives  or  swordhlndes, 
a  kind  of  extempore  billhook)  ;  looking  nothing  but  hiinfrry  re- 
volt.    The  rain  pours;  Gardcs-du-Corjie  no  earacolinff  through 
the  groups  'amid  hieses';  irritating  and  agitating  what  ia  but, 
dispersed  hero  to  reimite  there.  .  .  . 
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"Imuimi-rBljlo  eqit«li(l  women  beleaguer  the  President  and 
Deputation ;  iusist  on  going  with  him :  baa  iiol  liia  Mujesty  him- 
self, looking  from  the  window,  gent  out  to  ask,  What  wo  wanted  i 
'Bread,  and  speech  with  the  King,'  that  wh»  ibo  iinswcr.  Twelve 
women  ore  elamourou»1y  added  to  the  deputation;  and  march 
with  it.  serosa  the  Esplanade;  through  dissipated  groups,  cara- 
coling bodyguards  and  the  pouring  rain." 

''Bread  and  not  too  much  talking  1"    Natural  demands. 

"One  learns  also  that  the  royal  Curriogcs  aro  getting  yoked, 
as  if  for  Metz.  Carriages,  royal  or  not,  hove  verily  showed 
themselves  at  the  back  gates.  They  even  produced,  or  quoted,  a 
written  order  from  our  Versailles  Municipality — which  is  a 
monarchio  not  a  democratic  one.  However,  Versailtea  patrols 
tirovo  tliem  in  again;  as  the  vigilant  Lecointre  had  strictly 
charged  them  to  do.  .  .  . 

"So  sink  the  shadows  of  night,  blu»tmnfr,  rainy;  and  all 
paths  grow  dark.  Strangest  night  ever  seen  in  these  rt^ons; 
perhaps  since  tho  Bartholomew  Night,  when  Versailles,  as 
Baiisonipierrc  writes  of  it,  was  a  chetif  chateau. 

"0  for  the  lyro  of  somo  Orpheus,  to  constrain,  witb  touch  of 
melodious  strings,  these  mad  masses  into  Order!  For  here  all 
seems  fallen  asunder,  in  wide-yawning  dislocation.  The  high- 
est, aa  in  down-rushing  of  u  world,  is  come  in  contact  with  tJio 
lowest:  tlio  rascality  of  France  beleaguering  tho  royalty  of 
France;  'iron-shod  batons'  lifted  round  the  diadem,  not  to 
guard  it !  With  denunciations  of  bloodthirsty  anti-national 
body-guards,  are  heard  dark  growlinga  against  a  queenly 
name. 

"Tho  Court  sits  tremulous,  powerless:  varies  with  the  vary- 
ing temper  of  tlie  Esplanade,  with  the  varying  colour  of  the 
rumours  from  Paris.  Thick-coraing  rumours;  now  of  peace, 
now  of  war.  Necker  and  all  tho  Ministers  consult;  with  a 
blank  issue.  Tbe  ffiil-de-Ba-nf  is  one  tempest  of  whispers ;  We 
will  fly  to  Metz;  wo  will  not  fly.  The  royal  carriages  again 
attempt  egress — though  for  trial  merely;  they  are  again  driven 
in  by  LocointrL-'s  patrols," 

But  we  must  senil  the  reader  to  Carlylc  to  learn  of  tho  coin- 
ing of  the  National  Guard  in  the  night  under  General  Lafayette 
himself,  ilie  bai^ining  between  the  Assembly  and  tho  King, 
tho  outbreak  of  ^ghting  in  the  morning  between  the  bodyguard 
and  tho  hungry  besiegers,  and  how  tlie  latter  stormed  into  tbo 
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palac«  and  came  n«iir  to  a  niii»8ucrc  of  the  royal  family.  Lafar- 
elto  RUd  hia  troops  Uiriied  out  iii  tiiiu'  to  provi-nt  that,  and  tiinely 
carlloadB  of  )uflve«  arrivo  from  I'ltria  fur  tin-  crowd. 

At.  In»t  it  waa  dcc'xled  tliat  tli«  kiii^  shutild  come  tu  PnrU. 

"Proccfigioiml  niarchv!)  not  a  few  otir  world  has  seen ;  Roman 
triutiipbs  and  ovatioiia,  Culiiric  cymlinl-beatiugs,  Kuynt  pro^ 
ressea,  Irish  ftuioraU;  but  this  of  the  French  Monarchy  march- 
hij;  (o  it«  bed  remained  to  be  eccn.  Miles  loiif;,  and  of  breadth 
losing  itself  in  vagiieuesii,  for  all  the  neij^hbourin);  country 
crowds  to  see.  Slow;  BtagnatiiiR  aloog,  like  shoreU-sa  Lake, 
yet  with  a  noiw  like  Niagara,  like  Babel  and  Bedlam.  A 
aplaeliing  and  n  tramping;  a  hurrahing,  uproiiriug,  muaket- 
volleyirip;  the  truest  ec^ient  of  Cbnos  *cen  in  tbew  ijitler  Agca  I 
Till  slowly  it  di.iemliogiie  it»elf,  In  the  thickening  dusk,  into 
expectant  PariB,  ihroufEli  a  double  row  of  faces  all  ihe  way  frum 
Pflsay  to  the-Htllel-de-Ville. 

"Consider  this:  Vanguard  of  National  troopa;  with  trains 
of  artillery;  of  pikcnicn  and  pikcwomen,  mounted  on  canuoua, 
on  carts,  hackney-coaches,  or  on  foot.  .  .  .  Loaves  stuck  on 
tho  points  of  bayonets,  green  boughs  stuck  in  gun-burrels.  Next, 
aa  main-marnh,  'fifty  eart-loads  of  corn,'  which  have  been 
lent,  for  peace,  from  the  storea  of  Vcrsiiillcs.  Behind  which 
follow  stragglers  of  the  Garde-dn-Corpii ;  all  humiliated,  in 
Grenadier  booDets.  Close  on  these  comes  the  royal  carriage; 
como  royal  carriiige^;  for  there  arc  a  hundred  national  doputioi 
too,  among  whom  eils  Mirabeau — his  remarks  not  given.  Then 
finally,  pell-mell,  aa  rear-guard,  Flandre,  Swiss,  iluudred  Swiss, 
other  bodyguards,  brigands,  whosoever  cannot  get  before.  Be- 
tween and  among  all  which  masses  flows  without  limit  Snint- 
Antoine  and  the  ^tenadie  cohort.  Alenntlio  especially  about 
the  royal  carriage.  .  .  .  Covered  with  tricolor;  singing  'al- 
lusive songs';  pointing  with  one  band  to  the  royal  carriage, 
which  the  allusions  liit,  and  pointing  to  tlie  provision-wagons 
with  the  other  hand,  and  tncso  words:  'Courage,  PriendBl 
We  shall  not  want  bread  now;  we  are  bringing  you  tlic  Baker, 
the  Bakeress  and  Baker's  Iimv,'  .  .  . 

"The  wel  day  draggles  the  tricolor,  but  the  joy  is  unextin- 
giiiahable.  Is  not  all  well  nowf  'Ah  Madame,  noire  hontM 
Reine.'  said  sumo  of  these  Strong-women  some  days  hence, 
'Ah,  iradame,  our  good  Queen,  don't  be  a  traitor  any  dtorv 
and  we  will  all  low  vont'  .  .  .'* 
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TIiU  was  October  tlic  tixth,  1788.  For  uearly  two  ^-ears  tbf 
royal  famiW  Avfvh  uiimulested  in  ibe  Tiiiieries.  Hnd  the  court 
k^t  comliion  faitb  with  tho  people,  the  kinji:  might  have  died 
there,  *  king. 

From  1783  to  ITDI  the  early  Kev'olution  held  its  own;  France 
WM  a  limited  monarchy,  Ihv  kill);  kept  a  diinitiishcd  stato  iu 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  iXational  Assembly  ruled  a  conntry  at 
peace.  The  reader  who  will  glance  back  to  the  maps  of  Poland 
we  have  given  in  the  previous  chapter  will  realize  what  occu- 
pied Hussia,  J'nis»ia,  and  Austria  at  thi»  timcL  While  France 
experimented  with  a  crowned  republic  in  the  west,  the  last 
Jiviaion  of  the  crowned  republic  of  the  cast  was  in  progress. 
France  could  wait 

When  we  consider  its  inexperience,  the  conditious  under 
which  it  worked,  and  the  comploxitiea  of  ite  problenut,  one  must 
concede  that  tho  Assembly  did  a  very  remarkable  amount  of 
coast ructivf  work.  Much  of  tlmt  work  was  sound  and  still  en- 
dures, much  was  experimental  and  ha&  been  undone.  Sonio 
was  disastrous.  There  was  a  clearing  up  of  the  penal  code; 
torture,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  persecutions  for  heresy 
were  abolislied.  The  ancient  province*  of  France,  Xonuandy, 
IJurgiindy,  and  the  like  gave  place  to  eighty  departments.  Pro- 
motion to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  army  was  laid  open  to  men 
of  fvery  class.  An  excellent  and  aimplo  system  of  law  courts 
was  Net  up,  but  ita  value  was  much  vitiated  by  having  the  judges 
appointed  by  popular  election  for  short  periods  of  time.  This 
made  the  crowd  a  sort  of  final  court  of  appeal,  and  the  judges, 
like  the  monilcrs  of  the  Assembly,  were  forced  to  play  to  tho 
gallery.  And  llie  whole  vast  property  of  tho  church  was  seized 
.ind  administered  by  the  state;  religious  establishments  not  en- 
gaged in  education  or  works  of  charity  were  broken  up,  and  tho 
salaries  of  the  clerg)-  made  a  cbai^  upon  tlie  nation.  This 
in  itself  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  lower  clergy  in  France, 
ivho  were  oflim  scandalously  underpaid  in  comparison  with  tlio 
richer  dignitaries.  But  in  addition  the  choice  of  priests  and 
bishops  WHS  made  elective,  which  struck  at  tho  very  root  idea 
of  the  Roman  church,  which  centred  everything  upon  tho 
Pope,  and  in  which  all  authority  is  from  above  downward. 
Practically  tho  Xntintial  Assembly  wanted  at  one  blow  to  make 
the  ciiurch  in  France  Protestant,  in  organization  if  not  in 
doctrine.    Everywhere  thei-e  were  ilisputus  and  coiitlicts  between 
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the  vUte  priests  cnated  b;  the  Kfttiooal  AflMmblj  snd 
lecaleitruit  (non-junng)  priests  wbo  were  lojsl  to  Rame^  .  .  . 
One  cariou  tfaiag  this  Nittoiul  AMemMy  did  vhich  grestljr 
weakened  its  grip  on  affairs.     It  decreed  tlut  so  nmnbvr  of 
the  Assembly  olionld  bs  an  rxccutirr  minister.  Tliis  was   in 
itoitatioB  of  tbe  Ameriam  constitution,  wben  slso  ministers 
sre  sepsrated  from  tbe  legislaturoL    The  British  rnetbod  has  been 
to  hare  all  mitiisten  in  tbe  legialatire  bodj,  ready  to  answer 
qat^ions  and  account  for  tbeir  inteqiretation  of  Uie  laws  and 
tbf-ir  conduct  of  the  nation's  business.    If  the  legislature  repre- 
tmu  tbe  Aovereign  people,  tbea  it  is  attr«)y  necessary  for  the 
mioisters  to  be  in  tbe  cloeeei  touch  with  tbeir  sorermgn.     This 
senranoe  of  tbo  legislature  and  executire  in  Franco  caused  mis- 
tmderBtaadin^  and  mistrust ;  tbe  legislature  ladced  control  and 
tba  CQEeentive  lacked  morsl  forces    This  led  to  each  an  ineffectire- 
ttesB  in  lb«  central  govenmicnt  that  in  many  dlfiricts  at  this 
time,  Kmunuuee  and  towns  were  to  bo  foniHl  that  were  prac- 
ttcally  self-garemin^  communities;  tbey  accepted  or  rejected 
tbe  commands  of  Paris  as  th<>v  thonebt  fit,  declined  tbo  pay- 
ment of  taxe«,  and  divided  up  the  church  lands  accordii 
tbeir  local  appetites. 

§  10 


o  pay- 


Tt  is  quite  possible  that  with  tbe  loyal  support  of  tbe  crown 
and  a  reasonable  patriotism  on  the  purt  of  tlto  nobility,  the 
National  Assembly,  in  spite  of  its  noisy  galleries,  its  lloiiissesu' 
ism,  and  its  inexperience,  mi^t  ba\'e  blundered  tbrouglt  to  a 
stable  form  of  parliamcntarr  government  for  Franco.  In  Mira- 
beaa  it  bad  a  statesmnn  with  d^^r  ideas  of  the  needs  of  tbe 
time;  ho  knew  tlic  strength  and  Uie  defects  of  tlio  Briti^  sys- 
tem, and  apparently  be  bad  set  himself  to  estabtidi  in  France 
a  parallel  political  organization  upon  a  wider,  more  booest 
fmnebise.  lie  bad,  it  is  true,  indulge  in  a  sort  of  Kuritantaa 
flirtation  with  tbo  queen,  wen  her  secretly,  pronoooced  her  vtrv 
solemnly  the  "only  man"  about  the  king,  and  made  rather  '» 
fool  of  himself  in  that  matter,  but  his  schemes  ^vero  drawn 
upon  a  miicb  larger  scale  than  the  scale  of  tbo  baclc  stairs  of  tbe 
Tuilerics.  By  bjs  death  iu  1791  Fmnce  certainly  lost  one  of 
her  moHt  c<mi4tnict!ve  utate^mon,  and  the  National  Aaoubhr 
its  Isitt  chance  of  any  co-upcrution  with  tbe  king.  When  tfaert 
is  a  court  there  is  usually  a  conspiracy,  and  royalist  ^wbiftinni 
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and  royalist  mtscbief-making  were  the  lust  straw  in  the  baloucu 
iigaiiiat  the  Nntioiifll  Aa»embly.  Tlic  roy«li»t8  did  not  caro  for 
Mirabcaii,  tlioy  did  not  care 
for  Franco;  iIk-v  wanted  to  be 
hack  in  thoir  lost  jtanidisc  of 
pririlege,  bau^htioesft,  and 
limitless  oxponditurv,  and  it 
««enied  to  tliem  that  if  only 
they  could  niake  tlio  Rovcru- 
inent  of  tlio  Kntional  jVsscm- 
bly  impoeeible,  then  by  a  sort 
of  miracle  tliu  dry  bonoft  of 
the  ancient  r^me  would  live 
again.  They  liud  no  senso  of 
the  other  poaaibility,  the  gulf 
of  the  republicaa  extremists, 
that  yawned  at  tlicir  feet- 
One  Juno  night  in  1701, 
between  eleven  o'clocit  and 
niidntfjbt,  the  king  and  (|uccu 
and  their  two  children  slipped 
out  of  the  Tiiileries  di^giiiacd, 
threaded  their  palpitating 
way  through  Fario,  circled 
round  from  the  norUi  of  the 
city  to  t]ie  east,  and  got  at  last 
into  a  travelling-carriage  that 
■was  waiting  upon  the  road  to 
Chalona.  Th<^  were  flying  to 
tbo  army  of  the  eant.  The 
army  of  the  east  was  "loyal," 
that  is  to  say,  its  general  and 
officers  at  least  were  prepared 
to  betray  Franco  to  tho  king 
and  ourt  Here  was  adven- 
ture at  last  after  tho  queen's 
heart,  and  one  can  understand 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
tbo  little  party  as  tho  miles 
lengthened  between  tliemsclves  and  Paris.  Away  over  the  hilU 
wore  revereneo,  deep  buwo,  and  the  kissing  of  hands.    Then  back 
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to  Vorsuilles.  A  littlo  slmolin^  of  the  raob  in  Paris — artillery. 
if  need  be.  A  ft-w  eseculionii—  but  not  of  the  sort  of  people  who 
matter.  A  White  Terror  for  a  few  luonthH.  Then  all  would  be 
well  Hgaiii.  rei'lin]>»  Oalonno  might  return,  too,  witti  fresh 
fiiiiuicial  expoilienls.  He  wag  huay  jiial  then  gatliering  nupport 
among  tJie  Oennan  princes.  There  were  a  lot  of  cliateaiix  to  rc- 
hiiild,  but  tiio  poopfu  who  burnt  them  down  could  hardly  com- 
plain  if  the  task  of  rebuilding;  thorn  prctitH.>d  rather  heavily  upon 
their  grimy  nt-cks.  .    .   . 

All  «uch  bright  uiiiici  pat  ions  wero  oruelly  dashed  that  night 
at  Varennes.  The  king  had  been  recognized  at  Saiute  Mene- 
hould  by  the  landlord  of  the  poet  houite,  imd  as  ihu  night  foil, 
the  cantward  roads  clattered  with  ^Hoping  mcsseugers  rousing 
tho  coimtry,  niid  trying  to  intercept  the  fiifjitivcs.  There  weK* 
Ireeh  liorsea  waiting  in  the  Hppor  vilbge  of  Varennes — the 
young  officer  in  charge  had  given  the  king  up  for  the  night  and 
gone  to  bed — while  for  half  an  hour  in  the  lower  village  tho 
poor  king,  disguised  as  a  valet,  disputed,  with  bia  postillions,  who 
had  expi^otod  reliefs  in  the  lower  village  and  refused  to  go 
further.  Finally  they  conaenled  to  go  on.  They  consented  too 
late.  The  Hitle  party  found  the  pootmastor  from  Sainte  Hene- 
hould,  who  had  ridden  p»st  while  the  postillions  wrangled,  and 
a  number  of  worthy  republieuiis  of  Vnreniies  whom  he  had 
gatliert'd  together,  awaiting  them  at  the  bridge  between  the  two 
part*  of  tho  to»^l.  The  brid;^  wna  barricaded.  Muaketa  were 
thrust  into  the  carriage:     "Vour  paasportsi" 

The  kill);  surrendered  without  a  stnigf^le.  The  little  part}' 
WI18  taken  into  the  hou»o  of  some  villago  funclionnry.  "Well, 
eaid  the  king,  ''here  you  have  me  I"  Also  he  remarked  that 
ho  WHS  hungry.  At  dinner  he  commended  the  wine,  "quite 
excellent  wine."  What  the  (jueen  said  is  not  recorded.  There 
were  royalist  troops  at  hand,  but  they  attempted  no  rewuo. 
The  locain  began  to  ring,  and  the  village  "illuminsted  itself," 
to  guard  against  surprise.  .  .  . 

A  very  crestfallen  conehload  of  royalty  returned  to  Paris, 
Bsd  was  received  by  vast  crowds — in  silence.  I'hc  word  hid 
gone  forth  ibnt  whoever  infilled  tlic  kin;;  should  be  thrashed, 
and  whoever  applauded  him  should  be  killed.  .  .  . 

It  waa  only  after  this  foolixh  exploit  that  tlie  idea  of  a  re- 
puMio  took  hold  of  the  French  mind.  Uefore  this  tliglit  to 
Varennoa  there  was  no  doubt  much  abstract  ropublicaa  aenti- 
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meat,  but  there  wra  scsrcelj  an;  expressed  digpoeiliou  to  ahol- 
Uli  monarchy  Lu  Franfio.  Erco  in  July,  a  month  after  tho 
flight,  a  great  meeting  in  fhe  Cbnmp  de  Hars,  suppnrling  n 
petition  fur  llm  dc-tliroiiument  of  the  king,  was  dispHsed  by  the 
authorities,  and  many  people  were  killed.  But  such  displays 
of  firnincns  ooiild  not  proront  the  lesson  of  that  flight  soaking 
into  men's  mittda.  Just  as  in  England  in  tho  days  o£ 
CharleA  I,  so  now  in  France  men  realized  that  tlic  king  could 
not  bo  trneted — he  wna  dangerous.  The  Jacobins  grew  rapidly 
in  strength.  Their  leaders,  Itobospierre,  Danton,  Karnt,  trho 
had  hitherto  been  fif^ircd  as  impossible  estrcmiitts,  began  to 
dominate  French  tifTnird. 

These  Jafiibina  were  the  equivalents  of  tlie  American 
radicals',  men  with  untraniinollwl  advanced  ideas.  Their 
strenj^h  lay  in  tho  fuct  that  they  were  unencumbered  and 
downright  They  were  poor  men  with  nothing  to  lose.  Tho 
party  of  moderation,  of  conipromi«>  with  the  relics  of  tho  old 
order,  was  led  by  such  men  of  established  position  as  General 
Lafayette,  the  general  who  had  rcprcacntcd  Franco  in  America, 
and  Mirabeatt,  an  aristocrat  who  was  ready  to  model  himself 
on  the  rich  and  influential  aristocrats  of  England.  But  Robes- 
plem  w*8  a  needy  but  clover  young  lawyer  from  Arras,  whose 
most  precious  poesesflion  was  his  fuith  in  Itousseau;  Danton 
was  a  scarcely  more  wealthy  barrister  in  Paris,  a  big,  gesticulat- 
ing, rhelorioul  figure;  Harut  was  an  older  muu,  a  Swiga  of 
very  great  soiriitific  diiitinclion,  but  equally  unembarrassed  by 
possessions.  On  Marat's  scientifio  standing  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  stress  because  there  is  a  sort  of  fashion  among  English 
writers  to  miBrepresent  tbo  leaders  of  great  revolutionary  move- 
ments as  ignorant  men.  This  gives  a  false  view  of  tho  mental 
processes  of  revolution;  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  histnrtnn  to 
correct  it.  Marat,  we  find,  was  conversant  with  English,  Span- 
ish, German,  and  Italian ;  he  had  spent  several  yearn  in  Enplnnd, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  If.D.  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  had  pub- 
lisbed  some  vahtable  contributions  to  medical  science  in  English. 
Both  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Goctho  were  greatly  interested 
in  his  work  in  phvsics.  This  is  the  man  who  is  called  bv  Car- 
lyle  "rabid  dog."'  "atrocious,"  "squalid,"  and  "Dog-leecb"— 
this  last  by  n-ay  of  tribute  to  his  seience. 

The  revolution  e«lle<l  Matnt  to  politico,  and  hi»  earliest  con- 
tributions to  ^he  great  diacusaion  were  fine  and  sana     Xbeie 
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was  a  previilent  Jphision  in  Franco  that  England  was  n  Inud  o' 
liberty.  Ilia  I'ableau  rfe«  vkca  de  la  comliltUion  d'Angleterro 
showed  the  rvalitira  of  tlio  EnglisL  position.  His  last  joars 
were  miiddcccd  by  an  almost  intolerable  alcin  diaease  which 
ho  caught  whilo  hidiu{^  in  tbo  ecwrrs  of  I*nri»  to  «scapo  tho 
con »pq nonces  of  bis  denunciation  of  the  king  as  a  traitor  after 
the  Sight  to  Vflrcnnes.  Only  by  sitting  in  a  hot  bath  could 
ho  collect  bis  mind  to  write,  lie  had  been  trcnted  hardly  and 
sufFered,  and  he  became  bard ;  nevertheless  he  stands  out  in 
history  sa  a  man  of  rare,  unb)eini«hed  honesty.  His  porcrty 
seems  particularly  to  liave  provoked  the  scorn  of  Carlyle. 

"What  a  road  ho  has  travelled;  and  sits  now,  about  half- 
Mst  Bcren  of  tho  clock,  stewing  in  slipper-bath;  sore  afflicted; 
ill  of  Eevoluticn  Fever.  .  .  .  Excessively  sick  and  worn,  poor 
man;  with  precisely  olcvonpeiico  halfix-nny  of  ready-money,  in 
paper;  with  slipper-bath;  strong  three-footed  stool  for  writing 
on,  the  while:  and  a  squalid  Waslierwoman  for  his  sole  house- 
hold .  .  .  that  is  his  civic  establishment  in  Medical-Sehool 
Street;  thither  and  not  elsewhere  bos  his  road  led  him.  .  .  . 
Hark,  a  rap  again  I  A  musical  woman's  voice,  refusing  to  be 
rejected:  it  is  tfaio  Citoyenne  wfao  would  do  France  a  servica 
Sfarat,  recognizing  from  within,  crie^  Admit  her.  Obarlotto 
Corday  is  admitted." 

The  young  heroine — ^for  republican  leaders  are  fair  game, 
and  their  assassins  are  necessarily  heroines  and  their  voices 
^'musical" — offered  to  give  him  some  necessary  inforraation 
abont  the  counter-revolution  at  Caen,  and  as  ho  was  occupied 
In  making  a  note  of  her  facts,  sho  stabbed  him  with  a  largo 
sheath  knife  (175)3).  .  .  . 

Such  was  Ihc  quality  of  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
party.  They  were  men  of  no  property — untethered  men. 
They  were  more  dissociated  and  more  elemental,  there- 
fore, than  any  other  party ;  and  they  were  ready  to  push  the 
ideas  of  freedom  and  equality  to  a  logical  extremity.  Their 
standards  of  patriotio  virtue  were  high  and  harsh.  There  was 
something  inhumau  even  in  their  humanitarian  r-col.  They 
saw  without  humniir  llio  disjinsitinn  of  the  moderates  to  ease 
things  down,  to  keep  the  common  folk  just  a  little  needy  and 
respectful,  and  royalty  (and  men  of  substance)  jnst  a  little 
respected.  They  were  blinded  by  the  formnlie  of  Ronsseauism 
to  the  historical  truth  that  mJn  is  by  nature  opproasor  and 
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Opprewed,  ind  that  it  is  only  slowly  liy  luvr,  education,  and  tlio 
spirit  of  love  ia  tbo  world  that  men  csn  bo  mudu  liappy  uiid 
froo. 

And  while  in  America  the  formula;  of  cigliteenth-century 
democracy  wore  on  the  whole  stimulating;  and  livlpful  bwaiiw 
it  wfl$  already  a  land  of  open-air  practical  pquality  so  far  as 
white  men  were  concerned,  in  Franco  these  iormul«j  made  a 
very  heady  and  dangerous  mixture  for  tlie  town  populations, 
because  considerable  part«  of  the  towns  of  Franco  were  slums 
full  of  dispossessed,  demoralized,  degraded,  and  bittei^spirite<l 
people.  Tlio  Parisian  crowd  was  in  a  particularly  desperate 
and  dangerous  state,  because  the  industries  of  Paris  bad  been 
largely  luxury  iiiduatrie&  and  mncb  of  her  employment  paraaitio 
on  the  wenkneseeft  and  vicea  of  fashionable  life.  Now  the  faih- 
ionable  world  had  gone  over  the  frontier,  travellers  were  re- 
stricted, business  disordered,  and  the  city  full  of  unemployod 
and  angry  people. 

But  Uie  royalists,  instead  of  realizing  the  significance  of  tbeee 
Jacobins  with  their  dangerous  iutegritr  and  their  dangerous 
grip  upon  tbo  imagination  of  tho  mob,  had  the  conceit  to  tliink 
they  could  make  toola  of  them.  Tho  time  for  tho  replacement 
of  the  National  Assembly  under  tho  new-mado  constitution  by 
the  "Legislative  Assembly"  was  drawing  near;  and  when  the 
Jacobins,  with  the  idea  of  breaking  up  tho  moderates,  proposed 
to  make  tlie  members  of  the  National  Assembly  ineligible  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  royalists  supported  them  with 
great  glee,  and  carried  the  proposal.  They  perceived  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  so  clipix'd  of  alL  experience,  must  certainly 
be  a  politically  incompetent  body.  They  would  "extract  good 
from  the  excess  of  e\'il,"  and  presently  Franco  would  fall  back 
hclplcM  into  the  bands  of  her  legitimate  masters.  So  they 
thought.  And  the  royalists  did  more  than  this.  They  backed 
the  election  of  a  Jacobin  as  Mayor  of  Furts.  It  was  about  as 
clever  as  if  a  man  brought  home  a  hungry  tiger  to  convince 
his  wife  of  her  need  of  him.  There  stood  another  body  ready 
at  band  with  which  these  royalists  did  not  reckon,  far  better 
equipped  than  the  court  to  step  in  and  take  tbo  place  of  an 
inciTectivo  Legislative  Assembly,  and  that  was  the  Btroogty 
Jacobin  Commune  of  Paris  installed  at  the  Ilitel  de  Ville. 
u  So  far  France  had  been  at  peace.    None  of  Iior  ueigbhoure 
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a  massacre.  Before  it  was  too  late  be  tried  to  secure  the  estab- 
liiihmcut  of  emergency  Iribunuls  to  tiltcr  Iliu  iiiuucvut  from  tlie 
guiltv  in  tbia  miscellaneoUH  collection  of  aclietuerjt,  suflpects,  and 
karuU'Ks  ^-utlcfolk.  IIo  wus  disrcgurdud,  and  early  in  S«p- 
teml>er  Uie  ineviublo  masaacrv  occurred. 

Suddenly,  Srst  at  ono  prison  and  then  at  others,  bands  of 
insurgents  took  possession.    A  sort  of  rough  court  was  cousti- 
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tnted,  and  outside  ^Fathered  n  wild  mob  armed  with  Mbras, 
pikes,  and  nxes.  One  by  one  the  prisoners,  men  and  women 
alike,  were  led  out  from  their  cells,  questioned  briefly.  pArdoned 
with  the  cry  of  "Vive  la  Nation."  or  thrust  out  to  the  mob  ftt 
the  i^tos.  There  the  crowd  jostled  and  fought  to  get  a  slash 
or  thrust  at  n  victim,  The  cundcnincd  were  slabbed,  hflcked. 
and  beaten  to  death,  their  beads  hewn  off.  stnrk  on  pikes,  and 
earned  about  the  town,  their  torn  bodies  tbrutt  asidet    Among 
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others,  the  Princease  de  Laiiibelle,  whom  the  king  and  queen 
bad  left  behind  in  the  Tuilortcs,  perished.  Uer  head  was  car* 
ried  on  a  pike  to  the  Tctnpio  for  tho  quocu  to  soo. 

In  the  queen's  cell  were  two  Xational  GiinnK  One  would 
bavo  had  h«r  look  out  and  see  this  gri«ly  sight.  The  other,  in 
[Hty,  vould  not  Jet  her  do  ao. 

.  Kven  as  thia  red  traged.r  wa»  going  on  in  Paris,  the  Krendi 
general  Uumourioz,  who  bad  ruelied  an  armv  from  Flanders 
into  the  forests  of  the  Argonne,  wiix  holding  np  the  advance 
of  the  allies  bevond  Verdun.  On  iy-pteniher  Stub  occurred  a 
battle,  mainly  an  artillery  cncouiittr,  at  ValmT.  A  not  very 
resolute  Prussian  advsncc  was  ehockt-d,  the  Ireiich  infantry 
stood  firm,  their  artillery  was  better  than  (he  allied  artillery. 
For  ten  days  after  this  repuke  tlio  Dnice  of  Brunswick  hesi- 
tated, and  tiicn  he  began  to  fall  back  towards  tlie  Rhine.  This 
battio  at  Valmy — it  was  little  more  than  a  cannonade — was 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  world's  history.  The  Rero- 
hition  was  saved. 

The  National  Convention  met  on  September  Slftt,  1793, 
tsd  immediately  proclaimed  a  republic.  The  trial  and  exocu- 
fcm  of  the  king  followed  with  a  sort  of  lo^eal  necessity  upon 
these  things.  Ho  died  rather  as  a  symbol  than  as  n  man.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done  with  him ;  poor  man,  he  cumbered 
the  eartb.  France  could  not  let  blm  go  to  hearten  the  mni' 
grants,  could  not  keep  him  harmless  at  borne;  bis  existence 
threatened  her.  Marat  bad  urged  this  trial  relentlessly,  yet 
with  that  acid  clearness  of  his  he  wnnld  not  have  the  king 
charged  with  any  offence  committed  before  he  signed  the  consti- 
tution, l>ecau.se  before  then  be  was  a  real  monarch,  super-legal, 
and  90  incapable  of  being  illegal.  Xnr  would  Marat  permit 
attael;*  upon  the  king's  connael.  .  ,  ,  TbrouRhout  "Marat  played 
a  bitter  and  yet  often  a  just  part;  he  was  a  great  man,  a  fine 
intelligence,  in  a  skin  of  fire;  wrung  with  that  organic  hate 
in  tlie  blo«>d  that  is  not  a  product  of  the  mind  but  of  the 
body. 

Louis  was  beheaded  in  January,  1703.  He  was  guillotined — 
for  since  the  previous  August  the  guillotine  had  been  in  use  as 
the  official  instrument  in  French  executions. 

Danton,  in  his  leonine  role,  wati  very  fine  upon  this  occasion. 
"The  kings  of  Europe  would  challenge  us,"  ne  roared.  "We 
throw  them  the  bead  of  a  kingl" 
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And  oow  followed  u  iitruufif  phase  iii  the  histury  of  the  French 
people.  Th^re  arose  a  great  tlnme  of  eiiThu.-<iaitii)  for  France; 
and  tbv  KL-public.  There  n-tis  to  bo  an  end  to  (-oiuproinise  at 
homo  nnd  abroad ;  at  home  rovaliats  and  every  fomi  of  dis- 
loralty  were  to  he  stamped  out ;  abroad  France  waa  to  bo  the 
protector  and  helpi-r  of  all  revi)lutio>iurie».  .\11  Europe,  all 
the  world,  was  to  become  ropiiltliean.  The  yoiuli  of  Franc© 
pourpd  into  tbo  Kepublieai)  urniie;*:  a  new  and  wonderful  song 
spread  throTigli  the  land,  a  *oag  that  atill  warms  (he  blood  like 
wine,  the  Marsoillaiee.  Before  that  cbant  and  the  leaping  col- 
umns of  French  bayonets  and  tlieir  onthuHiuiitically  8er\'ed  giitis 
the  foreign  armies  rolled  back;  ht*fore  the  end  of  17112  the 
Froncli  srmiea  had  gone  fur  beyond  tlio  utmost  aehicvenienjla 
of  I^uis  XIV;  everywhere  they  stood  on  foreign  soil.  They 
were  in  Brussels,  they  had  overrun  Savoy,  tliey  tind  raided  to 
Maypnee;  they  had  goixod  tlio  Sclipldt  from  Holland.  Then 
the  French  Government  did  an  unwise  thin^.  It  had  l>ocu  ex- 
asperated by  the  expulsion  of  its  representative  from  England 
upon  the  execution  of  Louts,  and  it  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  do.  becaudo  tlio  revolution 
whieh  had  given  Franee  n  new  enthusiaMic  infantry  and  a  bril- 
liant arlillerj',  released  from  its  aristucrutic  officers  and  many 
cramping  traditions,  had  destroyed  the  discipline  of  its  uavy, 
and  the  English  were  supreme  upon  tbo  aca.  And  this  provo- 
cation united  all  Knglund  against  France,  whereas  there  bad 
been  at  first  a  ver^-  conaiderable  liberal  movement  in  Qreat 
Britain  in  sympathy  with  the  revolution. 

Of  the  tight  that  France  made  in  the  next  few  years  against 
a  European  coalition  wo  cannot  toll  in  any  detail.  Slic  drove 
the  Austrians  for  ever  out  of  Belgium,  and  made  Holland  i 
repiddic.  The  Dutch  flwt.  frozen  in  tho  Tcxel,  surrendered 
to  a  handful  of  cavalry  without  firing  its  guns.  For  Bomo 
time  tbo  French  thrust  towards  Italy  was  hung  up,  and  it  was 
only  in  1790  that  *  new  general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  led  the 
ragged  and  hungry  republican  armies  in  triumph  across  Pied- 
mont to  Tklantna  and  Verona.  An  Outline  of  lllsinnj  cannot 
map  out  campaigns;  hut  of  the  new  <)nality  that  had  come  into 
war,  it  is  bound  to  take  note.  The  old  professional  armies  bad 
fought  for  the  lighting,  as  slack  as  workers  paid  by  the  hour; 
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these  woudprfiil  now  armiofl  fought,  huugiy  aiid  tliirsty,  for  vic- 
tory. Tiu-ii'  ftu'iiiif^  nillwl  ilwiii  tlio  "Xew  Krciicb."  Siiya 
C  P.  Atkiusun,*  "What  Hstonisbed  the  AlUea  most  of  8ll  was 
tbu  number  and  tho  vt-locity  of  tbe  JU-publicuiin.  TbMO  iin- 
pri)vi»c<l  jinnies  had  in  fact  iiuthiiij;  to  doluy  th<!m.  Tents  wert^ 
uiiprocurablp  for  want  of  money,  initrnnsportable  fwr  wuiit  of 
tb»  c'lionnoiis  miiiiber  of  waginis  that  would  bavu  bocu  required, 
and  also  unnvcvaaary,  for  tbe  diHcomfort  that  would  liave  cauaed 
wholeanlo  doscrtion  in  profesoional  armies  was  eheerfutly  born« 
by  the  men  of  l"t»3-94.  Supplies  for  annice  of  then  unheard-of 
81X0  could  not  l>o  carried  in  convoys,  and  tlio  French  soon  be- 
came familiar  with  'living  on  tlte  country.'  Thu«  1793  iaw 
the  birth  of  th«  modem  syatem  of  war — rapidity  of  movement, 
fut)  development  of  nationnl  Mrcnf^th.  hivouaos,  re(|ui«ition» 
and  force  aa  a^inat  cautions  manonivring^  small  profeosional 
armies,  tents  and  full  rations,  and  chicane.  Tho  first  rep* 
resented  tbe  dccialon -com  pel  ling  spirit,  tbe  second  the  spirit  of 
ri^iking  little  to  gain  a  little.  .  .  ." 

And  while  these  rapped  hosts  of  enthusiast)*  were  ehantin|r 
tbe  MarseiliaiHe  and  fighting  for  La  France,  niunifostly  nover 
quite  clear  in  their  mindti  whether  they  were  looting  or  liberat- 
ing tbe  countries  into  which  they  poured,  thu  republican  en- 
thusiasm in  Paris  was  spending  itself  in  a  far  less  glorious 
fashion.  Marat,  the  one  man  of  commanding  iiitelligeiwe  amoDg 
the  Jaeobinn,  was  now  frantic  with  an  incurable  disease,  tnd 
presently  he  was  murdered :  Danton  was  a  scries  of  patriotic 
thundorstonns ;  the  stcadfiiKt  fanaticism  of  liol>espierre  domi- 
anlcd  tlie  situation.  This  man  is  difficult  to  judge;  be  was 
a  man  of  poor  physique,  naturally  timid,  and  a  prig.  But 
lip  hud  that  most  necessary  gift  for  power,  faith.  lie  believed 
not  in  a  god  familiar  to  men,  btit  in  a  certain  Supreme  Being, 
and  that  HousjieaH  was  bis  prophet.  TTe  set  himself  to  save 
the  republic  as  he  eoncoiwd  it,  and  be  imagined  it  could  be 
8ave<I  by  no  other  man  than  ho.  So  that  to  keep  in  ]H>wer  was 
to  save  tlte  republic.  The  living  spirit  of  tbe  republic,  it 
aecmcd,  had  sprung  from  a  slaughter  of  royaliats  and  tbe  osecu- 
tion  of  the  king.  Tliere  were  insurrections;  one  in  the  west, 
in  the  district  of  La  Vcndoe,  where  tbe  people  rose  against 
the  conscription  and  against  tlie  dispossession  of  tlie  orthodox 

■  In   Ilia  llrUcl^,  "Frotich  R«*a)utionai7  Wait,"  in  the  Encsetoptfiia 
Brilannita. 
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clergir,  and  were  led  by  noblemen  and  priests;  one  in  tbe  south, 
where  Lyons  nnd  MarwilW  had  riitcn  and  the  royalUW  of 
Toulon  bad  admitted  an  Englisli  and  Spauish  garrison.  To 
which  ibcrv  ».-fniod  no  more  effectual  reply  than  to  go  on 
killing  royalists. 

iMotbing  could  have  better  pleased  the  fierce  heart  of  tbe 
Paris  »luinfl.  Tbo  Revolutionary  Tribuuul  went  to  work,  and 
a  steady  Blaughtc^ring  began.*  The  invention  of  tb«  guillotine 
was  opportune  to  this  mood.  Tbe  queen  was  guillotined,  most 
of  Itobespierrc's  antagonists  were  guillotined,  athetsU  %ho 
aifrucd  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Ceing  were  guillotined, 
Danloi)  wB»  guillotined  because  ho  thought  there  was  too  much 
euiUotino:  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  this  infernal  new  machine 
chopped  off  beads  ond  more  hcad^  and  more.  The  reign  of 
Robespierre  lived,  it  seemed,  on  blood,  and  needed  more  and 
more,  as  an  opium-taker  noods  more  and  more  opium. 

Danton  was  still  Danton,  lennine  and  exemplary  upon  the 
gxiillotinc.    "Diinton,"  he  said,  "no  weakness !" 

And  the  grotesque  thing  about  the  story  is  that  Hobeapieixo 
was  indubitably  lioneet.  He  was  far  more  honest  than  any  of 
the  group  of  men  who  suceocdod  him.  He  was  inspired  by 
a  consuming  pnssion  for  a  new  order  of  human  life.  So  far 
as  lie  could  contrive  it,  tbe  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
emergency  government  of  twelve  which  bad  now  thnist  aside 
the  Convention,  construeied.  Tbe  scale  on  which  it  sought  to 
conetnict  whs  stupendouii.  All  tbe  intricate  problems  with 
which  we  still  struggle  today  were  met  by  swift  and  shallow 
Aotiitions.  Attempts  were  made  to  cquslir^  property,  "Opu- 
lence," anid  St.  Just,  "is  infamous,"  The  property  of  the  rich 
was  taxed  or  confiscated  in  order  that  it  should  bo  divided 
among  tbe  poor.  Every  man  wa«  to  have  a  secure  house,  a 
living,  a  wifo  and  children.  The  labourer  was  worthy  of  bis 
hire,  but  not  ^titled  to  an  advantage.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  abolish  profit  altogether,  the  nide  incentive  of  most  hximan 
commeree  since  the  beginning  of  society.  Profit  is  the  economic 
riddle  that  still  purale^  us  to-day.  There  were  harsh  laws 
against  "profiteering"  in  France  in  1793 — England  in  1910 
found  it  necessary  to  make  quite  similar  laws.  And  the  Jae- 
obien  government  not  only  replanned — in  eloquent  outline— 

'In  tbe  thirtcfa  muithii  before  Jane    ITfl4,  there  trara  1.120  «zMiitioMBt 
In  th«  followiil(  MVen  vttka  there  were  1.3;9. — P,  O. 
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the  economic,  but  slso  the  social  system.  D'lvoKe  van  ninde  as 
ciiey  aa  marriage;  t^u  distinvtiun  of  l^itimatv  and  illcji^itimate 
children  vaa  abolished.  ...  A  new  calendar  was  <Ievi»cd,  with 
new  names  for  the  months,  a  week  of  ten  dnyg,  and  the  like — 
that  has  long  since  been  swept  awav;  but  alsrt  the  clumsy  coin- 
ago  and  the  tangled  weights  and  uieasurt-s  of  old  France  gave 
place  to  the  simple  and  lucid  decimal  system  lliat  still  en- 
dures. .  .  .  There  was  a  propoeal  from  one  extremist  group  to 
aholisli  God  among  othpr  institution*  alto^thcr,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  worship  of  Keason.  There  was,  indeed,  a  Feast  of 
Reason  in  the  cathedral  of  Xotre-Dame,  with  a  pretty  actress  lis 
the  goddess  of  Reason.  But  against  tliiti  Robespierre  set  his 
fsec;  he  was  no  atheist.  "Atheism,"  he  said,  "is  aristocratic. 
The  idoa  of  a  Supreme  Being  who  watches  over  oppressed  inno- 
cence and  punishes  triomphnnt  crime  is  essentially  the  idea  of 
the  people." 

So  he  guillotined  IT^bert,  who  had  celebrated  tbe  Feast  of 
Reason,  and  all  his  party. 

A  certain  mental  disorder  became  jicrceptihlo  in  Robespierre 
as  the  summer  of  1794  drew  on.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
with  his  relig:ion.  (The  arrests  and  executions  of  suspects  were 
gtHtig  on  now  as  briskly  as  ever.  Through  the  streets  of  Paris 
cnay  day  mmbled  the  Tt-rror  with  i(3  carls  full  of  condemned 
pwplo.)  Ho  induced  the  Convention  to  dccpoo  that  France 
believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  that  comforting  doctrine, 
the  immortslily  of  the  eoul.  In  June  he  ccMiratcd  a  great  ftm- 
ti^-nl,  the  festival  of  his  Supreme  Being.  There  was  a  proces- 
sion to  the  Champ  do  Mars,  which  he  headed,  brilliantly  ar- 
rayed, bearing  a  great  bnneh  of  flowers  and  wheat  care,  Fig- 
nrea  of  inflammatory  material,  representing  Atheism  and  Vice, 
were  solemnly  burnt;  then,  by  an  inpcnious  mechanism,  and 
with  »ome  etigbt  crealtings,  an  incombustible  statue  of  Wis- 
dom rose  in  their  place.  There  were  discoursca — Robespierre 
delivered  the  chief  one — bnt  apparently  no  worship.  .  .  . 

Thereafter  Robespierre  displayed  a  disposition  to  brood  aloof 
from  affairs.    For  a  month  ho  kept  awuy  from  the  Convention. 

One  day  in  July  bo  reappeared  and  delivcrH  a  strsnge  speech 
that  clearly  foreshadowed  freah  proseeutione.  "Gazing  on 
the  multitude  of  vice*  which  the  torrent  of  Revolution  baa 
rolled  down,"  ho  cried,  in  his  last  great  specrh  in  the  Con- 
vention. "I  have  sometimes  tremUed  lest  t  should  be  soiled 
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hy  iLo  impure  iieiglibotirliood  of  wicked  men.  ...  I  know 
tiiBt  it  is  pasy  for  the  Imguvd  tyniiits  of  Ibo  world  to  over- 
whelm a  ainglv  individual;  but  I  know  sIho  wliat  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  who  can  die  in  the  di'feuce  of  humunity."  ,  .  . 

And  »o  OD  to  Tigue  utt«raacM  that  seemed  to  threaten 
everyone. 

The  Couventiou  heard  this  speech  in  silence;  then  when  a 
proposal  wa»  itiadi*  u»  print  utid  circulate  it,  broke  into  a  re- 
sentful uproar  and  refused  peniiission.  liobeepierre  went  off  in 
bitter  resontuient  to  tko  club  of  his  iiupi>orter»,  and  re-read  hi* 
tp^eh  to  Ihem! 

That  night  waa  full  of  talk  and  mcetiugn  and  preparation* 
for  the  morrow,  and  the  uext  luoniing  the  Conveutioo  turned 
upon  Kobcspierre.  One  Tallien  threatened  him  with  a  iafif^r. 
When  he  tried  to  speak,  he  was  shoutt-d  down,  and  the  Preai- 
dent  jingled  the  hell  at  him.  "President  of  Assaaains,"  cried 
Robespierre,  "1  demand  speech!"  It  was  refused  him.  Hia 
voice  deserted  him;  he  coujjhed  and  spluttered.  "The  blood 
of  Danton  chnkos  him,"  cried  someone. 

He  was  accused  and  arrested  there  and  ihen  with  bis  chief 
support  ltb. 

Whereuptni  the  Hdtel  do  Villo,  still  stoutly  Jacobin,  rose 
ngainat  the  Convention,  and  Knbespierro  and  his  eompaniotu 
were  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  tbeir  captors.  There  vas  a 
night  of  gathering,  marching,  countor-niarching;  and  at  last, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  the  force*  of  the  Convention  faced 
the  forces  of  the  Coninmnc  out.;<iide  the  Hotel  de  Villo.  Henriot, 
the  Jacobin  commander,  after  a  busy  day  was  dnink  upntairs; 
a  parley  enmed,  and  then,  after  some  iiidvc!<!ion.  the  soldiers 
of  the  Comnmne  went  over  to  the  Oovpninipnt.  There  was  a 
shouting  of  patriutie  scntinionts,  and  someone  looked  out  from 
the  Hotel  do  Vitlr.  Robespierre  and  his  last  coinpuniona  found 
themselves  betrayed  and  trapped. 

Two  or  three  of  these  men  threw  themselves  out  of  a  window, 
and  injured  themselves  frightfully  on  the  railings  below  with- 
out killing  themselves.  Others  attiemptod  suicide.  Kobeapiorre. 
it  aeems,  wa8  shot  in  the  lower  jaw  by  n  gendanue.  He  was 
found,  his  eyes  sinring  from  a  pale  face  whose  lower  part  waa 
blnn<|. 

Follo«'ed  »e^'enteen  hours  of  agony  before  his  end.  ITr>  epnkc 
never  a  word  during  that  time,  his  jaw  being  bound  up  roughlj 
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in  dirty  linen.  He  iiud  liis  pompauions,  and  tbo  broken,  dyiug 
bodies  of  thoM;  wliu  liud  jumped  from  ths  windows,  twpiitv-two 
men  altogotber,  were  lakeii  to  ibe  iniillotino  instead  of  tbe  con- 
demned appointed  for  tlint  duv.  Atostly  bia  eyes  were  closed, 
but,  says  Carlyle,  be  oiieiied  ibcm  to  ceo  Ilie  peat  Icnife  rising 
above  bini,  mid  slnigck-d,  A\m  it  would  seem  he  screamed  wbeii 
ihe  executioner  removed  bis  bandages.  Tben  the  knife  came 
down,  awift  and  merciful. 

The  Terror  was  at  an  end.  From  first  to  last  there  had  been 
condemned  and  exceiitrd  about  four  tboiitund  [leoplc. 

8  13 

It  wilnessea  to  tbe  imnien.«e  vitnlity  »nd  tbe  pr'>fotind  risht* 
ness  of  the  tlood  of  now  idents  and  iittentinns  ibat  the  French 
Revolution  bad  released  into  tlic  world  of  pruetical  endeavour, 
that  it  could  still  flow  in  fl  erf*tive  torrent  after  it  bad  been 
caricatured  and  mocked  in  the  {protesqiic  personality  and  career 
of  nobcsi>iprre.  lie  had  shown  its  dwpfst  thoughts,  be  had 
displayed  untieipfitions  of  its  methods  and  conclusions;  through 
the  green  and  distorting  lenses  of  his  prepoftteroua  vanity  and 
egotism,  be  bad  smeared  and  blackened  all  its  hope  and  promise 
with  blood  nnd  horror,  and  the  power  of  these  ideas  was  not 
deatroycd.  They  stood  the  extreme  testa  of  ridiculous  and  hor- 
rible presentation.  After  his  downfall,  tbe  Kepublic  still  nilcd 
unassailable.  Leaderless,  for  bia  Hnecessors  were  a  group  of 
crafty  or  eommonplnee  men,  the  European  republic  struggled 
on,  and  presently  fell  and  rose  again,  and  fell  and  rose  and 
still  strugplea.  entangled  but  invincible. 

And  it  is  well  to  remind  the  mader  here  of  the  real  dimensiona 
of  this  phase  of  the  Terror,  which  strikes  so  vividly  upon  tbe 
tmagination  and  which  has  therefore  been  enormously  exaj^ 
2cr«tcd  relatively  to  the  rest  of  tbe  revolution.  From  lifift  to 
Ifite  in  1701  tbe  French  Revolution  was  an  orderly  process,  and 
from  the  summer  of  1704  the  Republic  wai  an  orderly  and 
victorious  state.  The  Terror  was  not  the  work  of  the  whole 
cnuntry,  but  of  tbe  town  mob  which  owed  its  existence  and 
its  savagery  to  tbe  misrule  and  social  injustice  of  tbe  ancient 
regime;  and  tbe  explosion  of  the  Terror  could  haw  happened 
only  thronirh  the  pc?rsi«tfnt  treacherous  disloyalty  of  tbe  royalists 
which,  while  it  raised  the  extremists,  to  frenzy,  disinclined  tbe 
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mass  of  moderate  republicaas  from  any  mterventioo.  The 
best  rot-u  w«ro  hwy  ti|;htiii^  the  Austrian!)  and  royaliata  on 
the  frontier.  Altogether,  we  nnist  remember,  tho  total  of  the 
killed  iu  the  Tcrrur  umouutcd  to  a  few  thousands,  and  among 
tLoM  thousands  there  were  certainly  a  great  number  of  active 
antagonists  whom  tbe'Bepuhlic,  by  all  the  standards  of  that  time, 
wait  entitled  to  kill.  It  included  such  traitors  and  mischief- 
makers  as  Philip,  Diike  of  Orleans  of  the  Piilnis  Hoyul,  who 
had  vou-d  fur  tho  death  of  Lonis  XVL  More  lives  were  wasted 
by  the  Britidi  generals  alone  on  the  opening  day  of  what  U 
known  as  tho  Somme  offensive  of  July,  191C,  than  in  the  whole 
French  revolution  from  start  to  fiuisli.  We  ht-ar  so  much  about 
the  martyrs  of  the  French  Terror  because  ibcy  were  notable, 
wvll-oonneeted  pooplo,  and  because  there  has  been  a  sort  of  prop- 
aganda of  their  sufferings.  But  lot  us  balance  against  them  in 
our  minds  what  was  going  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  world  gwn- 
erally  ut  that  time.  In  Britain  and  America,  while  the  Terror 
ruled  in  France,  far  more  people  were  slaughtered  for  of- 
feccea — very  often  quite  trivial  offences — against  property  than 
were  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  treason 
against  tho  State.  Of  course,  tboy  were  very  common  people 
indeed,  but  in  Iheir  rough  way  they  suffered.  A  girl  was  bangod 
in  Massachusetts  in  1789  for  forcibly  taking  the  bat,  ahoea. 
and  buckles  of  another  girl  she  had  mot  in  the  street.*  Again. 
Howard  the  philanthropist  (about  1773)  found  a  number  of 
perfectly  innocent  people  detained  in  the  English  prisoni  who 
had  been  tried  and  acquitted,  but  were  unable  to  pay  the  gaoler's 
fees.  And  these  prisons  were  filthy  places  under  no  effective 
control.  Torture  was  still  in  me  in  tho  Hanoverian  domioioDS 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  King  George  III.  It  bad  been  in  use 
in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  National  Assembly,  Theae 
things  mark  the  level  of  the  age.  It  is  not  on  record  that  any- 
one was  deliberately  tortured  by  the  French  revolutionaries 
during  tho  Terror.  Those  few  hundreds  of  French  gentlefolk 
fell  into  a  pit  that  most  of  them  bad  been  well  content  shonld 
exist  for  others.  It  was  tragic,  but  not,  by  the  scale  of  uni- 
versal history,  a  great  tragedy.  Tho  common  man  tn  France 
was  more  free,  better  off,  and  happier  during  tlie  "Terror" 
than  he  bud  been  in  1787. 
The  story  of  tite  Itepublic  after  the  summer  of  1794  be- 
■Cfeanntfur.  voL  III.  rhap.  xrlit. 
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comes  a  tangled  slory  of  political  groups  Biraing  at  everything 
from  a  radical  republic  to  a  royuIUt  rwiction,  but  pervaded  by 
a  general  desire  for  Honic  definite  working  urrnugement  even 
at  the  price  of  considerable  eoncosBion*.  There  was  u  »cries 
of  insurrection*  of  the  Jaeobins  and  of  tho  roynlistst,  there  seems 
to  have  been  what  we  sliouM  call  nowadays  a  hooligan  class 
in  Pari*  which  was  qtiile  re«dy  1o  tnm  out  lo  fijjlit  and  loot  on 
either  side ;  nei-erlheless  the  Convention  produceil  a  pivemmcnt. 
tho  Directory  of  fivo  members,  which  held  Kniin'e  together  for 
five  years.  The  last,  mcst  threatening  revolt  of  all,  in  October, 
1795,  WAS  suppressed  with  great  skill  and  decision  by  a  nsiog 
jwing  general.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Tho  r>ireetory  was  victorious  abroad,  but  uncreative  at  home: 
its  members  were  far  too  anxious  to  stick  to  tho  sweeta  and 
glories  of  office  to  prepare  a  constitution  that  would  supersede 
them,  and  far  too  didhonc^t  to  handle  the  task  of  financial  and 
economic  reconstruction  demanded  by  the  oondition  of  Franco. 
Wo  need  only  note  two  vt  their  names,  Camot,  who  was  an 
honest  republican,  and  Bnrras,  who  was  conapieuously  a  rogue. 
Their  reign  of  five  years  formed  a  curious  interlude  in  this 
history  of  great  changed.  They  took  things  as  they  found 
them.  TTie  propagandist  zeal  of  the  revolminn  carried  the 
French  armies  into  Holland,  Bel^^um,  iSwitzerlaud,  south  Gei^ 
many,  and  north  Italy.  Everywhere  kings  were  expelled  and 
republics  set  up.  But  such  propagandist  seal  as  animated 
the  Directorate  did  not  prevent  (he  looting  of  the  treasore*  of 
tho  liberated  peoples  to  relieve  the  financial  emlwrrassment  of 
the  French  Government.  Their  wars  became  leas  and  less 
the  holy  war  of  freedom,  and  more  and  more  like  tho  negres- 
sive  wars  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  last  feature  of  Grand 
Monarchy  that  France  was  disposed  to  discard  was  her  tradi- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  grasping,  aggressive,  restless,  French- 
centred.  One  discovers  it  still  as  vigorous  under  the  IHrectorate 
as  if  there  had  been  no  nrt-nlntion. 

§  IS 

Tho  ebb  of  this  tide  of  Revolution  in  tho  world,  this  tide  which 
had  created  the  great  Hepublic  of  Amerira  and  threatened  to 
submerge  all  Kuropeaii  monarchies,  wa*  now  ut  hand.  It  is  as  if 
something  had  thrust  up  from  beneath  the  surface  of  human 
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affairs,  made  a  pgautic  effort,  and  for  a  time  spent  itself.  Tt 
Hwept  many  obsolesccuC  and  evil  things  away,  out  many  evil 
and  unjust  tbin^  remained.  It  luilred  many  problems,  and 
it  left  the  dctfire  for  fellowsliip  and  order  fuoo  to  face  witli 
miifli  vaster  problems  (liat  it  seemed  only  to  bave  revealod. 
Privilege  of  certain  types  had  gone,  many  (yiannies,  mnch  ro- 
ligions  pemecution.  When  these  things  of  the  ancient  r^me 
had  vanished,  it  tieetiied  as  if  they  bad  never  mattered.  What 
did  matter  wnn  that  for  all  llieir  votes  and  enfranchisement, 
and  in  (tpito  of  all  their  passion  and  effort,  eonimon  men  were 
still  not  free  and  not  enjoying  an  equal  happiness;  that  the 
immense  promise  and  air  of  &  new  world  with  which  tbe  Revo- 
lution had  come,  remained  tinfnltitled. 

Yet,  after  all,  ihia  wave  of  rovohiiion  had  reaUn.'d  nearly 
everything  ihat  bad  been  eleurly  ihougbt  out  Wforo  it.  came. 
It  was  not  failing  now  for  want  nf  impetus,  but  for  want  of 
finiidied  ideas.  Many  tbin^o  that  had  opprettucd  mankind  were 
swept  away  for  ever.  Xow  that  they  were  swept  away  it  bo- 
enmo  apparent  bow  unpreimrtd  men  wwe  for  tbe  creative  op- 
portunities this  clearance  gave  thcni.  And  periods  of  revota- 
tion  arc  periods  of  action;  in  them  men  reap  the  harvMts  of 
ideas  that  have  grown  during  phases  of  interlude,  and  they 
leave  the  fields  cleared  for  a  new  season  of  growth,  but  they 
cannot  sudilenly  produce  ripened  new  ideas  to  meet  an  un- 
anticipated riddle. 

The  swi*epi«p  away  of  king  and  lord,  of  priest  and  inquisitor, 
of  landlord  and  toxgathcrer  and  task-master,  left  the  mass  of 
men  face  to  fnce  fortboiirst  time  with  certain  very  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  social  sTnieture,  rchiMonship^  they  had  taken 
for  granted,  and  had  never  rcaliiKd  the  need  of  thinking  bard 
and  continnnusly  about  Wfore.  Instirutions  that  had  seemed 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  matters  that  had  seemed  to 
happen  by  the  same  sort  of  necessity  that  brouj^ht  round  tho 
dawn  and  sjiringlime,  wore  discoTOPed  to  be  artificial,  control- 
lable, were  they  not  so  perplcxingly  intricate,  and — now  tbut 
the  old  routines  were  abolished  and  done  away  with — in  urgent 
nwd  of  cniitrol.  Tho  New  Order  found  irself  confronted  with 
three  riddles  which  it  was  quite  unprepared  to  solve:  Prop- 
erty, Currency,  and  International  nelalicnsliip. 

Let  ns  take  these  three  prohlenis  in  order,  and  ai>k  what 
they  are  and  how  tbcy  arose  in  humuii  affairs.     Kvery  buiiuia 
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life  i»  do^ply  «iitnn}ck-<l  in  llir-ni,  iitid  voiiceiticd  in  their  solu- 
tioii.  The  ifst  of  this  history  beconit-n  more  and  more  clearly 
Oil'  dwclopiiiPiit  of  lh«  effort  to  Bolvt-  iIilmc  problouin;  ihiit  w 
to  say,  no  to  interprot  properly,  so  to  catnWiili  currency,  nnd 
8o  to  (rontrol  iiitcriiutionul  rtinrlionB  ns  to  render  prssitilo  a 
worW-wide,  progreMive.  and  happy  community  of  will.  They 
nre  the  tliroB  nddk-a  of  Iho  epbinx  of  fate,  to  which  the  human 
comnionwpal  miii't  find  an  answer  or  perish. 

The  idea  of  property  arises  out  of  the  comlwtivc  instincts  of 
the  specie*.  Lung  Ivforc  men  were  men,  the  ancestral  npe  v/as 
a  proprietor.  Primitive  proprty  is  what  ft  beast  will  fight 
for.  The  dop  and  his  bono,  the  tigress  and  her  lair,  the  roar- 
ing 8t»g  and  his  herd,  thew  are  proprietorship  blazing.  Xo 
more  nonsenBical  expresfiicn  is  conceivable  in  sociology'  than 
the  term  "primitive  coniinunism."  The  Old  Muu  of  the  family 
tribe  of  early  palffolithie  times  inoisted  npon  his  proprietorship 
in  his  wt\'cs  and  daughteri),  in  hia  tools,  in  his  visible  nnivcrfe. 
If  any  other  man  wandercil  into  his  visible  nnivcr^e  be  fought 
him,  and  if  he  cinild  he  slew  him.  The  tribe  grew  in  the  course 
of  ages,  as  Atkinson  showed  convincingly  in  his  Primal  Law, 
by  tbe  gradual  toleration  by  tho  Old  Man  of  the  existonco  of 
the  younger  men,  and  of  their  proprietorship  in  the  wives  they 
eaptiired  from  outside  the  trilic,  end  in  tlie  tools  and  oma' 
mcnts  they  made  and  the  game  thoy  slew.  Human  Kocicly 
gww  by  a  compromise  between  tliis  one's  property  and  that. 
It  was  largely  a  compromise  and  an  alliance  forced  upon  men 
by  the  nceesgity  of  driving  itome  other  tribe  out  of  its  visible 
nniverse.  If  the  bills  anil  foresta  and  streams  were  not  ifour 
land  or  my  land,  it  was  Ikthusc  they  had  to  be  our  land.  Each 
of  us  would  have  preferred  to  have  it  my  land,  but  that  would 
not  work.  In  that  case  tho  other  fellows  would  have  destroyed 
lis.  Society,  thcreforft,  is  from  its  bc^iun!n):s  the  mitigation 
of  ownership.  Ownership  in  the  beast  and  in  tho  primitive 
MTAge  was  far  more  intense  a  thing  than  it  is  in  the  civiliised 
world  to-day.  It  is  rooted  more  strongly  in  our  instincts  than 
in  our  reason. 

In  tlie  natural  savage  and  in  tie  untutored  man  to-day — 
for  it  IB  wi'll  to  kei-p  in  mind  that  no  man  to-dny  i^  more  than 
four  hundred  generations  from  the  primordial  savage — there 
is  no  limitation  to  tho  sphere  of  ownership.  Whatever  you 
can  fight  for,  you  can  own;  women-folk,  spared  captive,  cap- 
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turoil  bettHt,  foroel  gladv,  Mtuuu  pit  or  what  tiot.  A»  Uio  com- 
intiaity  grow  and  a  sort  q(  law  caiuo  lu  retttrain  iatemeciDe 
fighting,  men  developed  rougU  und  ready  nictIiod«  of  Kcttliog 
pn)prietor»liii>.  Mea  «ou)d  owu  whul  Ibey  wcro  the  first,  to 
make  4»r  capture  or  daim.  It  aeetned  oatural  that  a  debtor 
who  could  not  puy  up  should  become  the  properly  of  his  crud- 
itor.  Kijuiilly  natiinil  wait  it  that,  after  cluimiuf;  a  patch  of 
land  ("Bags  I,"  as  the  echoolboy  Hays),  a  man  should  exact 
puymciitjt  and  tribute  from  apyoiiu  dso  who  wanted  to  u»6  it. 
It  was  only  slowly,  as  the  posaihilities  of  organized  life  dawned 
on  men,  ihut  this  iinliniitcd  property  in  anything  whatever  be^au 
to  bo  Teoogiii7.ed  us  a  nuisatice.  Men  found  thcui-^-IveJt  born 
into  a  universe  all  owned  aud  claimed,  nay!  they  found  them- 
aolvcs  born  uu-ited  and  claimed.  The  social  struggled  of  the 
earlier  civilization  are  difficult  to  trace  now,  but  the  history  we 
have  told  of  tho  lloman  republic  shows  a  eoiumiinity  waking 
up  to  tlie  idea  that  tliey  may  become  n  public  iuconvenieuee 
and  should  then  be  repudiated,  and  that  the  unlimited  owne^ 
ship  of  land  is  also  an  inconvenience.  We  find  rhat  later  Baby- 
louia  severely  limiteil  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves.  Finally, 
wo  find  iu  the  teiicliin^  uf  that  groat  revolutionist,  .Tesus  of 
Nazareth,  such  au  atlack  upon  property  as  had  never  been 
before.  Easier  it  was,  he  said,  for  a  camel  to  go  throu^  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  tho  owner  of  great  possesaions  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  steady,  continuous  criticism 
of  the  pcnniMiljio  scope  of  property  seems  to  have  been  going 
on  in  the  world  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  centuriea. 
Nineteen  hundred  years  after  Jesus  of  Nazareth  wc  find  all 
the  world  tliat  ha»  come  under  tho  Christian  teaching  pei^ 
euaded  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  persons.  There  has 
been  a  turn-over  in  the  common  conscienoo  in  that  matter. 
And  also  the  idea  that  *'a  man  may  do. what  he  liko«  with  bis 
owu"  was  clearly  very  much  shaken  in  relation  to  other  torts 
of  property.  But  tjiis  world  of  the  closing  eighteenth  century 
was  still  only  in  thu  intcrrogativo  siago  in  this  matter.  It 
bad  got  nothing  clear  enough,  much  less  settled  enough,  to  act 
upon.  One  of  its  primary  impulses  was  to  protect  properly 
against  the  greed  and  waste  of  kings  and  the  exploitation  of 
noble  adventurers.  It  was  to  protect  private  pn^perty  that  thp 
llevolulion  began.  But  its  equalilarian  fornuilie  carried  it 
into  a  criticism  of  the  very  property  it  had  risen  to 
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How  caa  men  be  free  and  equal  when  numbers  of  tlicm  havo 
no  grouiid  to  Muiid  upon  find  nothing  to  e«t,  ond  the  owners 
will  neither  feed  nor  lodge  them  unless  they  toil  i  Exoes- 
sivclj — tho  poor  compliiined. 

To  which  riddle  the  Jaeobin  reply  vns  to  set  about  "divid- 
ing up."  Tb«y  wanted  to  intensify  and  univcrBulir-o  property. 
Aiming  at  the  snine  end  by  another  route,  there  were  already 
in  tie  eifhteenth  century  certain  primitive  social i»t»— or,  to 
bo  more  exact,  comihiiniats — who  wanted  to  "alwliiih"  private 
property  altogether.  The  state  (a  democratic  etato  was  of 
course  underetood)  wa*  to  own  all  property.  It  was  only  aa 
the  nineteenth  century  developed  that  men  be^n  to  realize  that 
property  was  not  one  siniplo  thing,  but  a  great  complex  of 
ownerships  of  different  Tables  and  eoiise<}Henre8,  that  many 
things  (such  as  human  beingH,  the  implementa  of  an  artiflt, 
clothing,  tooth-brutikes)  are  very  profoundly  and  incurably 
personal  property,  and  that  there  is  a  very  great  range  o£ 
things,  railways,  machinery  of  various  sorta,  homes,  cultivated 
gardens,  pleaauro-boatB.  for  example,  which  need  each  to  bo 
considered  very  parii(nilarly  to  determine  liow  far  and  under 
what  limitations  it  muy  come  under  private  ownership,  and 
how  far  it  falls  into  the  public  domain  and  may  be  ttdministered 
and  let  out  by  the  state  in  the  collective  interest.  On  thp  prac- 
tical side  these  questions  pass  into  politics,  and  the  problem 
of  making  and  sustaining  efficient  state  ndniinliitralion.  They 
open  up  issues  in  social  psycholoRy,  and  interact  with  the  en- 
quiries of  eduoationni  science.  We  have  to-day  the  nrlvantage 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  discussion  over  the  first  revo- 
lutionary generation,  but  even  now  tins  eriticl^im  of  property 
is  still  a  vast  and  passionate  ferment  rather  than  n  seienre. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  impo»sibIc  that  cighteentJi- 
century  France  should  present  any  other  spectacle  than  that  of 
vagito  and  confused  popular  movements  seeking  to  dispossess 
nwnera,  and  classes  of  smalt  and  large  owners  holding  on  grimly, 
demanding,  before  everything  else,  law,  order,  and  security, 
and  seeking  to  increase  their  individual  share  of  anything  what- 
ever fbat  could  be  legally  possessed. 

Closely  connected  with  the  vagueness  of  men's  ideas  about 
property  was  the  vagueness  of  their  ideas  abont  eurrency.  Both 
the  American  and  the  French  republics  fell  into  serious  (ron- 
Ue  upon  this  score.     Here,  again,  we  deal  with  something 
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that  is  not  Hitiiplv.  a  tiinf;lo  of  tiBiif^H,  cvnveritions,  Inwi*,  hik 
prtn'tileiit  mental  habits,  out  of  wbich  arise  pi-oblf^ma  wbicli 
admit  of  no  solution  in  simple  tcnii«,  and  which  yet  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  commiinity.  The 
validity  of  tho  acknowledgment  a  man  is  piwn  for  a  day's 
work  is  manifestly  of  quite  primary  importance  to  the  work- 
ing of  tbc  eocial  inucbine.  The  f^rowth  of  eonlidonce  in  tho 
precious  metala  nnd  of  coins,  until  tbc  asMirance  bccamo 
practieatly  universal  that  good  money  could  be  trusted  to 
have  its  purcbaeing  power  anywhere,  uiiHt  have  been 
a  gradual  one  in  bnnian  history.  And  hein^  fairly  estah- 
lished,  this  assurance  was  subjected  to  very  considerable  strains 
and  perplexities  by  the  action  of  governments  in  debasing  cur- 
rency nml  in  substituting  paper  promiaea  to  pay  for  tho  actual 
metallic  coins.  Every  ano  produced  »  number  of  clever  people 
intelligent  enough  to  realiiM)  the  opportunities  for  smart  opera- 
tions afforded  by  tho  complex  of  faiths  and  fictions  upon  wbich 
the  money  system  rested,  and  sufficiently  unsound  morally  to 
give  their  best  energies  to  growing  rich  and  so  petting  people 
to  work  for  them,  through  tricks  and  tamperiuj^  with  gold, 
coinage,  and  credit.  So  soon  ns  serious  political  and  social 
dislocation  oci-urrwl,  tho  money  nieebnni»in  begun  to  work  stiffly 
and  inaceurnlcty.  Tho  United  Slates  and  the  French  Ilepublie 
both  started  their  careers  in  a  phase  of  finaneial  difficulty. 
Everywhere  governments  had  Ix-cn  borrowing  and  issuing  paper 
promises  to  pay  interest,  more  interest  than  (hey  could  coH- 
vcniently  raise.  Both  revolutions  led  to  much  desperate  pub- 
lic spending  and  borrowing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  an  in- 
terruption of  cultivation  and  production  that  further  dimin- 
ished real  taxable  wealth.  Roth  governments,  being  unable 
to  pay  their  way  in  gold,  resorted  to  tbo  issue  of  paper  money, 
promising  to  pay  upon  the  seeurity  of  undeveloped  land  (in 
America)  or  recently  conBsoated  church  landa  (France).  In 
Iwfb  eaaes  the  amount  of  issue  went  far  beyond  the  confidenee 
of  men  in  the  new  security.  Gold  was  called  in,  hidden  by  the 
conning  ones,  or  went  abroad  to  pay  for  imports;  and  peoj^e 
found  themselves  with  various  sorts  of  bills  and  notes  id  the 
place  of  coins,  all  of  tincertaiu  and  diminisliing  value. 

However  eompiicttte<l  tlie  origins  of  currency,  its  pmctienl 
effeet  and  the  end  it  bus  to  serve  in  the  community  may  be 
itatcd  roughly  in  simple  terms,    Tlie  money  a  man  reccivoe  for 
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work  (meiiial  or  boJil.v)  or  for  reliuquiHliiDf;  bis  property 
ill  iiomc  cuii»iiiniib]e  j^xxl,  must  tilti mutely  be  able  to  piircliu^e 
for  him  for  bis  use  a  fairly  eqtiiralent  amount  of  consumable 
goods.  ("Conwiimftblc  ^ooile"  is  i  pbra^o  we  would  Imvc  under- 
stood in  the  widest  st^se  to  represent  oven  such  things  as  a 
jcurncy,  u  lecture  or  tbcafvical  oiitortaiiimeDt,  houiiug,  medical 
ndvicf,  and  m  forth.)  When  everyone  In  a  eomniunity  is  aa^ 
eiired  tof  this,  and  assiirvd  fbiit  the  money  will  not  deterloraie 
in  pnrobnsinjf  power,  then  ciirrenev — and  the  disti-ibliTion  of 
goods  by  trade — is  in  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  state.  Then 
men  will  work  cheerfully,  and  only  then.  The  tinpcrative* 
need  for  that  steadfastness  and  security  of  currency  is  the  fixed 
datum  from  which  the  scientific  study  and  control  of  currency 
nnist  bepin.  But  under  tbf»  moat  stable  conditions  there  will 
alwavs  be  fluctuatiooB  in  cun'ency  value.  The  sum  total  of 
xnleatile  eonaiimablp  Ji;ood8  in  the  world  and  in  various  coun- 
Iriefi  varies  from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season ;  autumn 
is  probably  a  timo  of  plenty  in  eompariaon  with  fpriii;;;  with 
an  increase  in  the  available  goods  in  the  world,  the  purchasing 
power  of  currency  will  increase,  unless  there  is  also  an  iiicrcasb 
\n  the  amount  of  curreiicy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  n 
diminution  in  the  production  of  consumabto  goods  or  a  great  and 
unptoitlable  dwtruetion  of  conmimablc  poods,  such  as  occurs 
in  a  war,  the  share  of  the  total  of  consumable  good*  repre- 
sented by  a  sum  of  money  will  diminish  and  prieea  and  wages 
will  rise.  In  modern  war  the  explosion  of  a  single  big  shell, 
even  if  it  hits  nothing,  destroys  labour  and  material  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  eimifortable  cottage  or  a  ycor's  holiday  for  a, 
man.  If  the  shell  hits  anything,  then  that  further  destrnction 
has  1o  bo  added  to  the  diminution  of  consumable  goods.  Every 
shell  that  burst  in  the  recent  war  diminished  by  a  little  fraction 
the  purchnsiiip  value  of  every  coin  in  the  whole  world.  If 
there  is  also  an  increase  of  currency  during  a  period  when  con- 
mimabie  goods  are  being  used  up  and  not  fully  replaced — und 
the  necessities  of  revolntionarv  and  war-making  governments 
almost  always  retjuire  this- — then  the  cnhanrunent  of  prices 
and  the  fall  in  the  vnhie  of  the  currency  pflid  in  wnges  is  still 
greater,  rsunlly  also  goveniments  under  these  stresses  borrow 
money;  that  is  to  aay,  they  ismie  interest-bearing  paper,  so- 
eured  on  the  willingiiesa  and  nbilily  of  the  eeneral  community 
to  endure  taxation.    Such  operations  would  lie  diilicult  enough 
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if  they  were  carried  out  frankly  bv  pcrfcclly  honest  me 
tlio  full  light  of  imhiioiiv  iimi  »ciciititic  kimwleiige.  But  billi- 
crto  this  has  never  been  the  case ;  st  every  point  tJie  clever 
cgotiat,  the  bitd  »ort  of  rich  man,  ia  trying;  to  deflect  thinf^  a 
little  to  hiii  own  advantage.  Everywhere,  too,  one  finds  the 
stupid  ^otint  ready  to  take  fright  and  bn-uk  into  panic.  Coii- 
sequentty  wo  presently  disnover  the  stale  encumbered  by  bd 
excess  of  currency,  which  is  in  effect  a  n<ni-interMtfaying 
debt,  and  also  with  a  great  burthen  of  interest  upon  loans. 
Both  credit  and  currency-  bejiin  to  fluctuate  wildly  with 
■the  evaporation  of  public  contidonco.  They  arc,  wo  say, 
demoralized. 

The  ultimate  consequence  of  an  entirely  deiunralized  currency 
would  bo  to  end  all  work  and  all  trade  that  could  not  be  carried 
on  by  piiyinent  in  kind  end  barter.  Men  would  refu»e  to 
work  except  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  payment  in  kind. 
The  immediate  consc^iucnce  of  a  piirtiutty  demoralized  cur- 
rency is  to  drive  up  prices  and  make  trading  fei'erishly  adven- 
turous and  workers  suspicious  and  irritable.  A  sharp  man 
wants  under  such  conditions  to  hold  money  for  as  brief  a 

Eeriod  as  possible;  he  demands  the  utmost  for  his  reality,  and 
uys  a  reality  again  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  get  this  per- 
isliable  stuff,  the  currency  paper,  off  his  hands.  All  who  have 
fixed  incomes  and  saved  accumulations  suffer  by  the  riBe  in 
prices,  and  (he  wage-eurncra  find,  with  a  gathering  fury,  that 
the  real  value  of  their  wagee  is  continually  lesa.  Here  ta  a 
state  of  affairs  where  the  duty  of  every  clever  person  is  ovi- 
dpntly  to  help  adjust  and  reassure.  Hut  all  the  traditions 
of  private  enterprise,  all  the  ideas  of  the  later  ei^t<^%>iitb  cen- 
tury, went  to  justify  the  action  of  acute-minded  and  dex- 
terous people  who  set  themselves  to  accumulate  claims,  titles, 
and  tangible  property  in  tlie  storms  and  dislocations  of  this 
currency  breakdown.  The  number  of  understanding  people 
in  the  world  who  were  setting  themselves  sincerely  and  simply 
to  restore  honest  and  workable  currency  and  credit  conditions 
were  few  and  inoffoctuul.  Most  of  the  financial  and  spoca- 
Intive  people  of  the  time  were  playing  (he  part  of  Cornish 
wreckers — not  apparently  with  any  conscious  dishonesty,  Iwit 
with  tlio  cumpletest  self-approval  and  (ho  appUuw  of  their 
fetlow-men.  The  aim  of  every  clever  person  waa  to  aecumnlate 
as  much  as  be  could  of  really  oegotinble  we«lth,  and  then, 
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and  only  thcu,  to  bring  about  eomo  sort  uf  Htttbilishig  political 
procc»)!  tliat  wuuld  1v»tc  liim  in  advantageous  poosessioa  of 
his  accumulation.  Here  were  the  factors  of  a  bad  ccojiomic 
atmospbprv.  suttpicious,  feverish,  greedy,  niid  8i>oculntive.  .  .  . 

In  the  ibii'd  direction  in  which  the  Revolution  had  been 
unprepared  with  clear  ideas,  the  problem  of  iutcniutiunal  re- 
lalionahips,  developnientH  were  to  occur  that  interucted  dis- 
astrously with  this  state  of  finunrial  and  economic  adventure, 
this  scrumble  and  oonfuitiun,  this  pre<.icciipntion  of  men's  mindi* 
with  the  perplexing  itlipiieriness  of  their  private  property  and 
their  monetary  pooition  at  home.  The  Republic  at  its  birth 
found  itself  at  war.  For  a  time  that  war  was  waged  by  the 
new  levies  with  a  patriotism  and  a  zeal  unparalleled  in  the 
world's  history.  But  that  could  not  go  on.  The  Directory  found 
itself  at  the  head  of  «  conquering  country,  intolerably  needy 
und  embarrassed  at  home,  and  in  occupation  of  rich  foreign 
lands,  full  of  seizflble  wealth  and  material  and  financial  op- 
portunity. We  have  all  double  nutures,  and  the  French  in 
pnrricutar  soeni  to  b«  devclope<i  logically  and  syin metrically 
on  both  sides.  Into  these  conquered  regions  France  came  as  a 
liberiilor,  the  teacher  of  liepiiblicunism  to  mankind.  Holland 
and  Belgium  became  the  Batavian  Republic,  Genoa  and  its 
Riviera  the  Ligurian  Republic,  north  Italy  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, Switzerland  was  rcchriatcncd  the  Hclvetiiiu  Republic, 
Miilhauwn,  Rome,  and  Naples  v;ere  designated  republics. 
Grouped  abo,ut  France,  these  rcpubtica  were  to  be  a  oonstellatioo 
of  freedom  leading  the  world.  That  was  tlio  ideal  side.  At 
the  same  time  the  French  government,  and  French  private 
individuals  in  concert  with  the  government,  proceeded  to  a 
eomplcto  and  exhaustive  exploitation  of  the  refiources  of  these 
liberated  lands. 

So  williin  ten  years  of  the  meeting  of  the  States  General, 
New  France  begins  to  take  on  a  singular  likeness  to  tlio  ol^. 
It  is  more  flushed,  more  vigorous;  it  wears  a  cap  of  liberty  in- 
stead  of  a  crown;  it  has  a  new  army — but  a  damaged  flert;  it 
hAs  new  rich  people  instead  of  the  old  rich  people,  a  new  peas- 
antry working  even  harder  than  the  old  and  yielding  more  taxes, 
a  new  foreign  policy  curiouttly  like  the  old  foreign  policy 
dis«)bed,  and — there  is  no  Millennium. 
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AND  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  illuminating  fi^ires 
in  modtTu  liistory,  the  ti^rc  of  an  advi'iitiiriT  and  u 
wrecker,  whose  atory  seetuB  to  ctiaplay  with  an  extraor- 
(liuar,v  vividDL-ns  the  imivei'ital  subtle  conflict  of  egutiun,  van- 
ity, aud  pereonalily  with  tht-  w«uker,  wider  claims  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Against  iliis  background  of  confusion  and  atreu 
and  hope,  this  strained  and  heaving  France  and  Europe,  this 
stormy  and  tremendous  dawn,  appears  this  dark  little  nrcbsic 
per8ona(f;c,  hard,  compsct,  capable,  unscrupuloiui,  imitative,  and 
neatly  vid(rar.  Hp  was  born  (1701')  in  tJie  still  half-barbaric 
island  of  (.'orsica,  the  son  of  a  rathr-r  pro«nic  father,  a  lawyer 
who  had  been  first  a  patriotic  Cursican  against  tlie  French 
monarchy  which  was  tryiuf;  to  subjugate  Corsica,  oud  who  had 
then  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  invader.  His  mother  wm 
of  sturdier  stuff,  passionately  patriotic  and  a  strong  and  man- 
aging woman,  (She  birched  her  sons;  on  one  occasion  she 
birched  Xajwlcon  when  ho  was  sixteen.)  There  were  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  family  pursued  the  French  iiuthtir- 
ities  with  importuniliM  for  rewards  and  jobs.  Kxccpt  for 
Napoleon  it  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroiiglily  commonplace, 
"hungij'"  family.  He  was  clever,  bad-tempered,  and  ox-wbear- 
ing.  From  his  motlier  he  had  ac<]uired  a  roninntic  Corsican 
patriotism. 

ThroH){h  the  patronagi-  of  the  French  governor  of  Corsica 
lie  got  an  e<)iiciUion  first  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne  and 
then  at  the  militarv  school  of  Paris,  from  which  he  paased 
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into  the  artillery  in  iTSfi.  lie  wns  nii  industrious  student 
both  of  miitlii-iuutic«  and  history,  hia  memory  was  prodigiously 
good,  end  he  made  copious  note-books  which  atill  exist.  Theae 
note-books  show  no  very  exct-ptional  intcUigenCe,  an<l  they  con- 
tain short  piovcA  of  original  cunipositlun — upon  suicide  and 
fiimiUr  adolescent  topics.  lie  fell  early  under  the  spell  of 
KousHcau;  he  developed  senitibitity  and  s  acorn  for  the  corrup- 
tions of  civilisation.  In  1786  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  a 
Swiss  pastor  who  had  attacked  Rousseau.  It  wbb  a  very  ordi- 
nflry  adolescent  prudnctiuii,  rhetorical  and  imitative.  He 
dreamt  of  an  independent  Corsica,  freed  from  the  French. 
With  tlic  revolution,  he  bocsmc  an  urdent  republican  and  « 
supporter  of  the  new  French  regime  in  Corsica.  For  some 
years,  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  remained  a  Jacobin. 
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IIo  soon  gained  the  reputation  of  a  useful  aed  capable  ofBcer, 
and  it  was  through  Uobcspicrro's  younger  brotlior  tliat  he  got 
his  tirst  chance  of  distinction  at  Toulon.  Toulon  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Uritish  and  Spanish  by  the  Royalists,  and 
an  allied  Heel  occupied  its  harbour.  BonHpHrte  was  given  the 
command  of  the  artillery,  and  unil<rr  his  direction  the  French 
forced  the  alliea  to  abandon  the  port  and  town. 

Ho  WHS  next  appointed  commander  uf  the  artillery  in  Italy, 
but  he  had  nut  taken  up  his  duties  when  the  death  of  liobcspicrre 
eeemcd  likely  to  involve  his  own;  he  was  put  under  urrcst  a« 
a  Jacobin,  and  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  the  guillotine. 
That  danger  passed,  lie  was  employed  as  artillcrv'  commander 
in  an  abortive  raid  upon  Corsicaj  and  then  went  to  Paris  ( lTt)5) 
rather  down  at  heel.  Madame  Junot  in  her  Memoirs  describes 
his  loan  face  and  slovenly  appearuneo  at  this  rime,  "his  ill- 
combed,  ill-^wdered  hair  hanging  down  over  bis  grey  orer- 
eoat,"  his  gloteless  hands  and  badly  blacked  boots.  It  was  a 
time  of  exhaustion  and  reiietion  after  the  severities  of  the 
Jacobite  republic.  "In  Paris."  says  Holland  Rose,  "the  star 
of  Liberty  was  paling  before  ilercury,  Miiri',  and  Venus" 
— finance,  uniforms,  nod  social  charm.  The  best  of  the  common 
men  were  in  the  armies,  away  beyond  the  frontiers.  We  have 
already  noted  the  last  rising  of  the  royalists  in  this  yeiir  ( 1795). 
Napoleon  had  the  luck  to  be  in  Paris,  and  found  his  sovoud 
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opportunily  in  tbis  affair.     Ho  mved  tlie  H«public — of 
Directory. 

His  abilities  grcutiy  imprc«9i'd  Curnot,  lli«  most  upright  of 
(he  Directors.  Moreover,  lie  married  a  chAnning  joun^  widow, 
Madame  Josephine  de  Beauharoais,  who  had  gratt  influuncv 
with  Barras.  Both  tliosc  things  probablv  helped  him  to  secure 
the  oommand  in  Italy. 

We  have  no  apace  here  for  the  story  of  hia  brilliant  campaigns 
in  Italy  (1796-97),  but  of  the  spirit  in  which  that  invasion  of 
Italy  wtts  conducted  we  imist  suy  a  word  or  two,  because  it 
illustratea  tonTidly  the  double  soul  of  Frunce  and  of  Xapol«oa, 
and  how  revolutionary  iilealimn  was  piilitig  before  practical 
urgencies.  He  pmctaiined  to  the  Italians  that  the  French  wcr6 
coming  to  break  their  chains — and  Ihey  u^re!  He  wrote  to 
the  Directory:  "We  will  levy  20,000,000  franc*  in  exactions 
in  this  country ;  it  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world."  To  bia 
floldiera  he  said,  "You  arc  faiiiishcd  und  nearly  naked.  .  .  . 
I  lead  you  iufo  the  most  fertile  plain  in  the  world.  There  you 
will  find  ^at  towns,  rich  provinces,  honour.  f>lory.  riches.  ,  .  ." 

We  are  alt  such  mixed  stutT  as  this :  in  all  of  uti  the  intimationa 
of  a  new  world  and  a  finer  duly  atni^file  ti>  veil  and  control  the 
ancient  ^eeds  and  lusts  of  our  inlierite*!  past;  hut  these  pa>- 
HBgee,  written  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-Beveu,  neem  to  show 
the  gilt  of  honourable  idealism  rubbed  off  at  an  unusually  early 
age.  Theiio  arc  the  bribes  of  iiu  adventurer  who  has  brought 
whatever  impulse  of  devotion  to  a  great  cause  once  stirred 
within  him  well  under  the  contml  of  his  wif-love. 

His  sneceiiiws  in  Italy  were  brilliant  and  complete;  they 
enormously  stimulated  his  seif-confidencc  and  bis  contempt  for 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  fellow-creaturess  He  had  wanted 
to  Ro  into  Italy  bccauBO  (here  lay  the  most  attractive  task— 
he  had  risked  his  position  In  the  army  by  refusing  to  take  up 
tlie  irksome  duties  of  a  command  against  the  rebels  in  I.a 
Vcndfic^and  there  are  clear  signs  of  a  vast  expansion  of  hi) 
vanity  with  his  victories.  He  had  been  a  great  reader  of 
Ftutarch's  Lives  and  of  Roman  history,  and  his  extremely  ac- 
tive but  totally  uricrealive  imagination  was  now  busy  with 
dreams  of  a  rcvi\'al  of  the  eastern  conquests  of  tho  Roman 
Empire.  He  got  the  republic  of  Venice  out  of  his  way  ^  cat- 
ting it  up  between  the  French  and  Austria,  securing  the  toniao 
islands  and  the  Venetian  tiect  for  Krancc    This  peace,  the  pMoe 
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of  Campo  Foriniu,  was  for  boUi  side*  i  thoroughly  scouit- 
drplly  and  ultiiniilcly  a  disastrous  bargain.  The  new  republic 
of  France  aBsisted  iu  the  murder  of  an  ancient  rcpuuUc — Ka- 
poleou  carried  htn  point  against  a  con<iidei-al>Ie  outcrv  in  France 
— and  Aufltritt  got  Vcnelia,  in  which  land  iu  1918  she  was 
dt'slined  to  bleed  to  death.  There  were  alw>  «ecr«t  clatuo*  bj? 
which  both  Frant-e  and  Austria  were  later  to  acquire  south 
German  tei-ritory.  And  it  was  not  onlv  the  Roman  push  east- 
ward that  was  now  excitin;;  Napoleon  s  brain.  Thin  was  tlio 
land  of  Ctesar — and  CVitar  was  a  bad  example  for  the  euc- 
ceasfnl  general  of  a  not  very  stable  republic. 

Cirsar  had  come  back  to  Rome  from  Ganl  a  hero  and  oon- 

?ueror.  HIh  new  imitator  would  come  back  from  Eg^'pt  and 
ndia — Egypt  and  India  were  to  be  his  Onnl.  There  was  re«liy 
none  of  the  genius  about  which  hisloriuns  write  so  glibly  in 
this  decision.  It  waa  a  tawdry  and  ill-eoneeived  imitation, 
Tlie  elements  of  failure  stared  him  in  the  face.  The  way  to 
Egypt  and  India  was  by  aea,  and  the  Britiith,  in  spite  of  two 
recent  naval  mutinies,  whoi^o  importance  Napoleon  exaggerated, 
were  stronger  llian  the  Frent-h  at  sea.  Moreover,  Eg;>'pt  was 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by  no  means  a  contemptible  power 
in  those  days.  Nevertheless  he  persuaded  the  Directory,  which 
was  dazsled  by  his  Italian  exploits,  to  let  liini  go.  An  Armada 
started  from  Toulon  in  May,  17fl8.  captured  Malta,  and  had  the 
good  luck  to  evade  the  British  fleet  and  arrive  at  Alexandria. 
Ko  landed  his  troops  hurriedly,  and  the  battle  of  the  Pyrsmids 
made  him  master  of  Egypt. 

The  main  Britieh  fleet  at  that  time  was  in  the  Atlantic  out- 
lido  Cadi^,  but  the  ndmirnl  had  detached  a  force  of  his  best 
ships,  nnder  Vice-Admiral  Xelson — as  great  a  genius  in  naval 
tffairs  as  was  Napoleon  in  things  military — to  chase  and  en- 
ngB  the  French  flotilla.  For  a  time  Xclson  sought  the  French 
nMt  in  vain;  finally,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  August,  be 
found  it  at  anchor  in  Ahonkir  hay.  lie  had  caught  it  una- 
warvs;  many  of  the  men  were  ashore  and  a  counoil  was  being 
held  in  the  fiag-ship.  lie  had  no  charts,  and  it  was  a  hazardous 
thing  to  sail  into  the  shallow  water  in  a  bad  light.  The 
French  admiral  concluded,  therefore,  that  his  adversary  would 
not  attack  before  morning,  and  so  made  no  haste  iu  recalling 
his  men  aboard  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  Nelson,  however, 
struck  at  once— against  the  advieo  of  some  of  his  captains. 
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One  ship  only  went  uj^uiid.  She  marked  Uic  sbocl  for  the 
rest  of  tlip  fleet.  He  saileil  to  (lie  iKtsctc  in  «  doublo  line 
about  suiiilowii,  putting  the  Fi'Cii<.'h  bL-Iwcon  two  firps.  Night 
fell  a»  tW  batik>  wait  jnined;  llio  ti^bt  ihuinlcnN)  iiiid  crHubcd 
in  the  darkness,  until  it  was  lit  presently  by  the  flauics  of 
burning  Fnriioh  sbips,  und  tlii-n  by  tliu  Ann:  of  the  French 
flag-ahip,  the  Orient,  blowing  up^  .  .  .  Before  midnight  the 
battle  of  the  Nilv  wik  over,  nitd  Napoloon's  fleet  was  destroyed. 
Xnpoleon  w«s  cut  otT  from  France. 

Says  Holland  Hobo,  ([iiotiiig  Thiers,  this  Eg}-ptian  expedi- 
tion wa»  "the  rashoflt  ultcinpt  history  reconls."  Kapoleoii  wm 
left  in  Eg,vpt  with  the  Turks  gathering  against  him  and  his 
nrmy  inffcicd  with  the  plii)nir^.  Neverthnlew,  with  a  iitiipid  sort 
of  perBiatencp,  he  went  nn  for  a  time  with  this  Eastern  scheme 
lie  gained  a  rictori-  at  JafTfi.  and,  being  short  of  provisions, 
mattgaered  all  his  priaouprit.  Then  lie  tried  to  lake  Acre,  where 
his  own  siege  artillery,  just  cttptiircd  at  sea  by  ibo  Kngliah, 
was  used  agaiiift  liini.  Hi-tiirninj:  biilfled  to  Kp-pt.  he  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  a  Turkish  foree  at  Abtmkir,  and  tbeu, 
deacrting  the  army  of  Egvpt — it  held  on  until  1801,  when  it 
capitulated  to  a  HritiiOi  forre — made  hiii  escape  hack  to  Franee 
(1790),  narrowly  misiing  capture  by  a  British  cruiser  off  Sicily. 

Here  was  muddle  imd  fiiibire  enough  to  discredit  any  gen- 
eral— had  it  been  known.  But  the  very  British  cntisera  which 
came  eo  near  to  patching  him,  helped  him  by  preventing  any 
real  understanding  of  iIh^  Kg\'ptinn  situntion  from  reaching 
the  French  people.  He  could  mHko  a  great  flourish  over  the 
battle  of  AlnHikir  and  cnneiiil  the  shame  and  loiw  of  Acre, 
Things  were  not  going  well  with  France  just  then.  There  had 
tioen  military  failures  iit  i^cveral  ptiinti*;  much  of  Italy  had 
been  lost,  Bonaparte's  Italy,  and  this  turned  men's  minds  to 
him  as  the  nahiral  saviour  nf  that  situation;  moreover,  there 
had  boon  much  peculstion.  and  some  of  it  wb»  coming  to  light! 
France  was  in  one  of  her  phases  of  financial  scaudal,  and  Na- 
poleon had  not  filched;  the  public  was  in  that  state  of  moral 
fatigue  when  H  strong  and  honest  man  is  called  for,  a  wonder- 
ful, impocsible  healing  man  who  will  do  ewrything  for  overy 
body.  People,  poor  laxy  souls,  persuaded  themselve*  that  this 
Bpoeious  young  man  with  the  hard  face,  so  providentiallv  back 
from  Efopt.  was  the  strong  and  hon«t  man  required — another 
Washington.  '-u-it 
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With  JuliiiB  Cipsar  rather  than  Washington  at  the  back  of 
his  uitnd,  Mapolcon  rvspuudcd  tu  the  dt-inand  of  bis  tim«.  A 
conspiracy  w&a  carefully  engineered  to  replace  the  Directory 
by  tfaroo  "Consuls" — cvi-rybwdy  si-cniB  to  havo  been  rcudiiif;  fur 
too  much  Konian  history  just  then — iil'  whom  i^npoleon  was 
to  be  the  chief.  The  working  of  that  conspiracy  is  too  intricato 
a  story  for  our  space;  it  involved  ii  CroniwcII-Iikc  dispcrwil  of 
the  Lower  ilouse  {the  Council  of  Five  Ilundred),  and  in  this 
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affair  Kapoleon  lost  hia  nerve.  The  deputies  shouted  at  him 
and  hnslled  him,  and  he  seems  tn  have  been  very  much  fright- 
ened. He  nearly  fainted.  i<tnirered.  and  could  say  nothing,  but 
the  situation  was  saved  by  his  brother  Luoien,  who  brouj^t  in 
the  soldiers  and  dispersed  tlie  eouiioil.  Thiit  Httlv  hitch  did  not 
affect  the  final  success  of  the  scheme.  The  three  Consuls  were 
installed  at  the  Luxembourg:  jMlaco,  with  two  commissioners, 
to  reeonatruet  the  constitution. 

With  all  his  confidence  restored  and  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  people,  who  supposed  him  (o  be  honest,  patriotic,  repub- 
lican, and  able  tn  brine  about  a  ffood  peace,  Napoleon  took  • 
high  hand  with  his  dlleiiBues  and  the  ciMtimisi* inner*.  A  con- 
stitution was  produced  in  which  the  chief  oxeculivc  ofBcer 
waa  to  be  called  the  First  Consul,  with  enormous  powws. 
He  waa  to  be  Napoleon;  this  was  part  of  the  conMitntion.  He 
VM  to  be  re-clpctod  or  replaced  at  the  end  of  ten  years.    IIo  was 
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to  be  aetistcd  I>y  a  Council  of  Stfltc,  appointed  by  binifle 
which  was  to  initiate  legislation  and  send  its  propoeala  to  two 
bo<!i«8,  die  LeBblntive  Body  (which  could  vote,  but  not  die- 
cura)  find  the  Tribunate  (which  could  diocu!ii),  but  not  vote), 
which  were  seitded  by  an  appointed  Senate  from  a  special 
class,  the  ''imtnbiUties  of  France,"  who  wor«  t-locted  by  tbe 
"notabilities  of  the  departments,"  who  were  elected  by  the  "nota- 
bilities of  tlio  commune,"  who  were  elected  by  the  common 
voters.  Tbe  suffrage  for  the  election  nf  the  notabilities  of  the 
commune  wuh  univcriMil.  This  wiis  the  sole  vesti^o  of  democ- 
racy in  the  astounding  pyramid.  This  oon-ttitulioa  wii.t  chiefly 
the  joint  production  of  a  worthy  philosopher,  Sicyes,  who  was 
one  of  the  throe  consuls,  and  Boiinpnrte.  But  m  weary  was 
France  with  her  troubles  and  efforts,  and  so  rnnfident  were  men 
in  the  virtue  and  ability  of  this  advenliircr  from  CorsicA,  that 
when,  at  the  birth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thin  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  country,  it  was  carried  by  3,011,007  votcB 
to  1,562,  France  put  herself  abaoliitoly  in  Bonaparte's  hands, 
and  prepared  to  be  peaceful,  happy,  and  glorious. 

§  3 

Now  surely  here  was  opportunity  such  as  never  came  to  man 
before.  Hero  was  a  position  in  which  a  man  might  well  bow 
himself  in  fear  of  himself,  and  search  his  heart  and  serve  God 
and  man  to  the  utmost.  The  old  order  of  thiups  was  dead  or 
dying:  strange  new  forces  drove  through  the  world  seeking  form 
and  direction ;  the  promise  of  a  world  republic  and  an  endurii^ 
world  peace  whispered  in  n  multitude  of  startled  minds.  Had 
this  man  any  profundity  of  vision,  any  power  nf  creative  imagi- 
nation, had  ho  Iwen  accessible  to  any  disinterested  ambition, 
he  might  have  done  work  for  manlcind  that  would  have  made 
him  the  very  sun  of  history.  All  Eurojtc  nud  America,  stirred 
by  the  first  promise  of  a  new  age,  was  waiting  for  hira.  Not 
France  alone.  Franco  was  in  his  hand,  his  instniment,  to  do 
with  as  he  pleased,  willing  for  peace,  hiit  tempered  for  war  like 
an  exquisite  sword.  There  lucked  nothine  to  this  great  occa- 
sion but  a  noble  imagination.  And  failing  that,  Napoleon 
could  do  no  more  thau  strut  upon  the  crest  of  this  great  moun- 
tain of  opportunity  like  a  cockerel  on  a  dnnghil).  The  figure 
be  tnakee  in  history  is  one  of  almost  incredible  self-conceit,  of 
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Tknitv,  ^o«d,  ikud  ctiiiiiing,  of  i-aIIuus  curiti-tnpt  and  disregard 
'  of  all  who  triHtfd  him,  and  of  »  grandiose  aping  of  Oesftr, 
Alexundor,  and  Charlvmn^e  which  would  be  purely  oomic  if 
it  were  not.  caked  over  with  human  blood.  Intil,  ii8  Victor 
Hu^o  itttid  in  his  trrmi-udous  way,  "God  was  bored  by  him," 
und  he  wa8  kicked  ii^iidc  into  a  corner  to  end  hi^  diivj,  expliiin- 
ing  and  expluiniiij;  how  very  ekver  his  worst  bhmders  had  been, 
prowliug  olMiit  bis  dismal  hot  isUnd  diooting  birds  and  <iquab- 
bling  meanly  with  an  underbred  jcaoter  who  failed  to  show  him 
proper  '"respect." 

His  career  as  First  Consul  wan  perhaps  the  Icnst  dialionour- 
able  phase  in  bis  cun?er.  lie  took  tlio  crumbling  military  affaire 
of  tiie  Directory  in  hand,  aud  after  a  complicated  campaign  in 
North  Italy  brought  matters  to  a  head  in  the  victory  of  Marengo, 
near  Alessandria  (ISOO).  It  was  a  victory  that  at  some  mo- 
ments came  very  near  disaster.  In  the  December  of  the  eame 
year  Cenernl  Alurciui.  in  the  midst  of  snow,  mud,  and  altogethoi 
abominable  weather,  inflicted  &n  overwbelminji  defeat  upon  the 
Austriiin  army  ut  Hohcnlinden.  If  Napoloon  had  f^ined  this 
battle,  it  would  have  counted  among  his  most  cliaraeterlstic  and 
brilliant  exploits.  The«e  things  made  the  hoped-for  peace  possi- 
ble. In  1801  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Knglniid  und 
Austria  wero  signed.  Peace  with  Kngland,  tlie  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  was  con'.'ndcd  in  1802,  and  Napoleon  was  free  to  give 
himself  to  the  creative  statecraft  of  which  France,  and  Europe 
tlirough  Friince.  stood  tn  need.  The  war  had  given  the  country 
extended  boundaries,  the  treaty  with  England  restored  tlio 
colonial  empire  of  France  and  left  her  in  a  position  of  security 
beyond  the  ulmtisi  dreams  of  I..ouis  XIV.  It  was  open  to 
Napoleon  to  work  out  and  consolidate  the  new  order  of  things, 
to  make  a  modem  state  that  shonld  become  a  beacon  and  in- 
spiration to  Europe  and  all  the  world. 

Ho  ftttetupted  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  did  not  realize  that 
there  were  sueh  things  as  modern  states  in  the  scheme  of  possi- 
bility. His  little  imitative  imagination  was  full  of  a  deep  cun- 
ning dream  of  being  Ciesar  over  again — as  if  this  universe 
would  ever  tolerate  anything  of  that  sort  over  again  I  lie  was 
scheming  to  make  liimecif  a  real  emperor,  with  a  crown  npon 
his  head  and  all  his  rivals  and  school- fellows  and  friends  at 
his  feet.  This  could  give  him  no  fresh  power  that  he  did  not 
already  exercise,  but  it  would  be  more  splendid — it  would 
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astonifih  his  mother.  WliHt  rospoiiso  wu»  th«rr  in  a  head  of 
thut  sort  for  the  splendid  civative  ebnllpitge  of  ihe  time?  Bui 
firrt  Franco  must  be  pruspt-roiis.  Frantic  liunnry  would  cer- 
tainly not  endure  nu  emperor.  He  »et  himself  to  carry  out  au 
old  scLeme  of  roads  that  Louis  XV'  bad  approved ;  be  developed 
canals  in  imitation  of  the  F.n^tlitili  eannls;  he  roor^niiEcd  the 
police  and  made  the  couutry  itafc;  and,  preparinff  the  scene  for 
his  personal  drama,  bosi'l  liimsclf  to  nntko  Paris  look  liko  Itomc. 
with  ctassiral  archre,  with  claosioal  columns.  Admirable 
sdicinc^  for  bunkiuf;  devi-lopmcnt  n-vro  available,  and  ho  made 
use  of  them.  In  nil  lliese  thing!)  be  moved  with  tbe  times,  tliev 
would  have  happened — with  less  autooraey,  with  lo«s  cfntniliza- 
tlon,  if  he  had  never  been  bom.  And  he  set  him»e1f  to  weaken 
tho  republicans  whose  fundiimental  convictions  he  was  planning 
to  outrage.  He  recalled  the  fmigr^s,  provided  they  gave  satis- 
factory asHuranecs  to  respoct  tbe  new  regime.  Many  were  very 
willing  to  come  back  on  shl-Ii  term*,  nnd  let  Bourlxins  be  by- 
gones. And  be  worked  out  a  great  reconciliation,  a  Concordat, 
with  Home.  Rome  was  to  support  him,  nnd  be  was  to  restore 
the  aufhority  of  Rome  in  tbe  pariiib«i.  France  would  never 
be  obi'dienl  nnd  mannp'able,  he  thought ;  she  would  never  stand 
a  new  monareby,  without  religion.  "ITow  can  ymi  have  order 
in  a  state,"  be  said,  "without  religion  t  Society  cannot  exist 
without  in<'(iuality  of  fortunes,  which  cannot  endure  apart  from 
religion.  ^\'hen  one  man  is  dying  of  hunger  near  another  who 
is  ill  of  surfeit,  be  cannot  n-eijni  litm!*olf  to  this  difTerenco,  un- 
less there  is  an  antbority  which  declares — 'God  wills  it  thus: 
therv  must  bo  poor  and  rich  in  tho  world:  but  hereafter  and 
during  all  eternity  the  division  of  things  will  take  place  dif- 
ferfiitly.'  "  Religion — especially  of  the  later  Roman  brand — 
was,  he  thought,  excellent  stuff  for  keeping  tbe  common  people 
quiet.  In  his  early  Jacobin  days  bo  had  denounced  it  for  that 
very  reason. 

Another  great  achievement  which  marks  hia  imaginative 
scope  and  his  estimate  of  human  nature  was  the  institution  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  scheme  for  decorating  Frenclimeo 
with  bits  of  ribbon  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  divert 
ambitious  men  from  subversive  proceedings. 

And  also  Napoleon  intermted  himself  in  Clirislian  prap«- 
gfiiida.  Here  is  the  Napoleonic  view  of  the  political  uses  of 
Cbriat,  a  view  that  has  tainte<l  all  French  missions  from  that 
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time  forth.  "It  i»  n),v  wisli  tu  re^Htabliab  the  institution  for 
foreign  misaiona;  for  tbe  r«Iigiuus  miHttioiiurieH  may  bo  very 
iiwful  to  me  in  A«iii,  Africn,  and  Amoricii.  m  I  sliiill  make 
ihcm  rwonnoitre  all  (lie  Iniidn  tliey  visit.  The  sanctity  nf  their 
dreas  will  not  only  protect  thein,  but  ecrvc  to  cohcmI  iheir  po- 
litical and  commerciul  invest  ijfstioim.  The  bead  of  ibe  mia- 
sionarv  eatabliobment  shall  reside  no  lon^cer  at  Ronio,  hut  in 
Paris." 

These  arc  tbo  ideuu  of  a  rogititth  merchant  rather  than  a 
statesman.  Ilia  treatment  of  education  ehowa  the  snmu  uar 
row  vision,  the  HamcbUndReiut  to  the  renlitioa  of  the  dawn  about 
him.  Elementary  eduoation  he  neglected  iiImo»t  eomplelely; 
he  left  it  (o  thi!  conK-ience  of  the  Wal  autborities,  and  ho  pro- 
vided that  tbc  teachers  aliould  bo  paid  out  of  the  fees  of  the 
scholars;  it  is  eleiir  ho  did  not  wimt  tho  iKimmun  people  to  be 
edncflted ;  he  had  no  jrllnmierinj;  of  any  understanding  why  thoy 
should  bo;  but  he  interested  hiuisolf  in  tho  jirovi^iun  of  tech- 
nical and  higlier  echooU  Itccanao  hia  state  needed  the  scn'ices 
of  clever,  eelf-scokin^,  wctl-informed  men.  Tbia  was  an  natouiid- 
ing  retrogression  from  the  great  acheme,  drafted  by  Condorcet 
for  the  Republic  in  1702.  for  a  complete  system  of  free  educa- 
tion for  tho  entire  nation.  Slowly  but  steadfastly  tho  project 
of  Condorcet  comes  true;  the  great  nationa  of  the  world  aro 
being  compelled  to  bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  realization, 
and  the  cheap  devices  of  Xnpoleon  paaa  out  of  our  interest.  As 
for  tho  education  of  tho  mothers  and  wives  of  our  race,  this 
was  the  qnality  of  Napoleon's  wiailnm :  "I  do  not  think  that 
wo  nocd  trouble  ourselves  with  any  plan  of  instruction  for 
yotiDg  feroalea.  they  cannot  be  better  brought  up  than  by  their 
mothers.  Public  education  ia  not  suitable  for  them,  because 
fhey  are  never  called  upon  to  act  in  public.  Manners  are  all 
in  all  to  them,  and  marria.i?o  ia  all  they  look  to," 

The  First,  Consul  was  no  kinder  to  wimiea  in  tho  Code  Napo- 
leon. A  wife,  for  example,  bad  no  control  over  her  own  prop- 
erty ;  she  was  in  her  busonnd's  hands.  This  code  was  the  work 
very  largely  of  the  Council  of  State,  Xapoleon  aeenia  rather 
to  have  hindered  thun  helpd  its  deliberations.  He  would  in- 
vade the  session  without  notice,  and  favour  its  members  with 
lengthy  and  egotistical  monologues,  frequently  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Tho  Council  Ji^tetiod  with  profound 
respect;  it  was  all  the  Council  eould  do.    Tie  would  keep  hia 
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councillors  up  to  unearthly  houre,  and  betrav  a  simplo 
in  111.4  Bupcrior  wakeful nt-eH.  He  recalled  these  discussiODB  wttli 
peculiar  8ali?friction  lu  his  Inter  yc&n,  and  reiii»rkod  on  one 
ocCflfion  that  his  gIor;r  eonsiHted  not  in  having  won  fort}'  battles, 
but  in  having  created  the  Code  Napoleon.  ...  So  far  as  it 
substituted  plain  ststements  fi>r  iiiin-ccjifiblo  lopal  myMcrics  his 
Code  was  s  good  thing;  it  gathered  together,  revised,  and  made 
clear  a  vast  disorderly  accumulation  of  laws,  old  and  new.  Like 
all  bis  constmctive  work,  it  rondo  for  immediate  efficiency,  it 
defined  things  and  relations  so  that  men  could  get  to  work  upon 
them  without  further  diecuHion.  It  was  of  lest  inuncdiato 
practical  importance  that  it  frequently  defined  tliem  wrongly. 
There  was  no  intellectual  power,  as  distin^isbed  from  intel- 
lectoal  energy,  behind  thia  codification.  It  took  everytljing 
that  existed  for  granted.  ("Sa  Majestc  ne  eroit  que  ce  qui 
Mt" ')  The  fundamental  idojis  of  the  civilized  eomniunity 
and  of  the  terms  of  human  co-operation  were  in  process  of  re- 
construction all  about  Napoleon — and  he  never  perceived  it 
He  accepted  n  phase  of  change,  and  tried  to  fix  it  tor  ever.  To 
this  day  Franco  is  cramped  by  this  early  niaetecnth-ecntur?' 
strait-waistcoat  into  which  be  clapped  her.  He  fixed  the  status 
of  women,  the  status  of  labourers,  the  status  of  the  peasant ; 
tboy  all  struggle  to  this  day  in  the  net  of  bis  hard  definitions. 

So  briskly  and  forcibly  Xnpolenn  set  his  mind,  hard,  clear, 
and  narrow,  to  brace  up  France.  That  bracing  up  was  onlv  a 
part  of  tho  largo  i^tislioal  schemes  that  dominated  him.  Hia 
imagination  was  set  upon  a  new  Cicsarism.  In  1802  he  got 
himself  mndo  Firat  Consul  for  life  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  successor,  and  his  dear  intention  of  annexing  Ilolland 
and  Italy,  in  spite  of  his  treaty  obligntions  to  keep  tlicm  sepa- 
rate, made  the  Peace  of  Amiena  totter  crar-ily  from  the  very 
bepiiininp.  Since  his  whemes  were  bound  to  provoke  a  war 
with  Englmid.  h«  nhould,  nt  any  cost,  have  kept  quiet  nntil  he 
had  brought  hia  navy  to  a  superiority  o^-vr  the  British  navy. 
He  had  the  cnntrol  of  great  resources  for  sliip-building,  tho 
British  government  was  a  weak  one,  and  throe  or  four  years 
would  have  HufUccJ  to  shift  that  balance.  But  in  spito  of  bis 
rough  experiences  in  F.g^'pt.  lie  had  never  mastered  the  Im- 
portance of  sea  power,  and  he  had  not  the  mental  stead fastneca 
for  a  waiting  game  and  long  preparation.    Tn  1803  his  oocupt- 

'Uourgnud  quoted  hj  TlDlliind  SoM. 
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tioit  of  Switz«rtaii(l  precipilsled  a  cruis,  and  war  broke  out 
a^aiu  willi  Eiiglutid.  The  weak  Addington  in  England  gave 
plftco  to  tho  grcntor  Pitt.  The  rest  of  Napoloou's  Htoi^r'  turns 
upon  that  war. 

iJuring  llic  pi<riud  of  tbe  Consulate,  tbe  First  Consul  was 
very  active  in  advaiicitig  tlio  forluni'»  of  his  brothers  and  sijflers. 
Tbis  was  quilc  butnan,  vcr>'  clamiisb  and  Corsican,  and  it  belp» 
ti«  to  uuderstaiid  just  how  lio  valued  his  position  and  the  oppoi^ 
tunities  before  him.  Fmv  of  Uii  van  live  without  au  audience, 
and  tho  &nt  audivnee  of  our  childhood  is  our  family ;  most  of 
US  to  the  end  of  our  days  are  swayed  by  the  desire  to  iniprea* 
our  p4irc»t«  and  brothers  and  sisters.  Few  "letters  homo"  of 
succesffn)  nieu  or  women  display  tho  graces  of  mode»(y  and 
st-lf-for^'L-tfnltic-ss.  Only  aculs  uplifted,  as  the  soul  of  .Tc^us  of 
NiiKiirelh  was  uplifted,  o«n  sny  of  all  the  world,  "Behold  my 
mother  and  my  brethren  1"  A  large  factor  in  the  making  of 
Nnpotooii  wa*  tho  deiiire  to  umnxe,  a8lonii>h,  and  subdue  tho 
minds  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  their  neighbours.  lie 
promoted  his  brothers  ridiculously — for  ihey  wew  tho  most  or- 
dinary of  men.  The  hungry  Bonapartea  were  in  luck.  Surely 
all  Corsica  was  opeit-moutlied!  But  one  person  who  knew 
him  well  was  neither  amaiied  nor  subdued.  This  was  his  mother. 
He  sent  her  money  to  Bpend  and  aatoniah  the  neighbours;  ho 
exhorted  her  to  make  n  disi)l!iy,  to  live  as  became  the  mother 
of  80  marvellous,  so  world-shaking,  n  son.  But  the  good  lady, 
who  bad  birched  the  lllnu  of  De«tiny  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for 
grimacing  at  his  grandmother,  was  neitlier  dazsled  nor  deceived 
by  him  at  tlio  age  of  thirty-two.  All  Franc©  might  worship 
him,  but  she  bad  no  illusions.  Rho  put  by  the  money  he  sent 
her;  she  continued  her  customary  economic*.  "When  it  is  all 
over,"  she  said,  "you  will  be  glad  of  my  savings." 


M 

We  will  not  detail  the  stepa  by  vhieh  I^apoleon  became 
Knipcror.  His  coronation  was  tho  most  extraordinary  revival 
of  stale  history  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Ca-'sar  was  uo 
longer  tho  model ;  Napoleon  was  playing  now  at  being  Charle- 
magne. He  was  crowned  emperor,  not  indeed  at  Rome,  but  in 
tho  cathedral  of  Xoti-e-Dame  in  Paris;  tbe  Pope  (Pius  VII) 
bad  been  brought  from  Some  to  perform  the  ceremony;  a&d  at 
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tlii>  climax  X»po)enii  I  teizm]  the  crown,  waved  the  Pope  aside 
and  cTownod  iiiiii»clf.  The  attentive  reader  of  tliis  Ouilir 
will  know  thai  a  thousand  years  before  this  would  liavc  tui<{ 
eonsidorablc  sigtiificeiicvi  ia  1S04  it  wiis  ju«t  a  ridiculoua  scene 
In  iSOtl  Nnpoloon  revived  anotlier  venerable  antiquity,  aiidj 
follnwiiig  still  ilio  footsteps  of  (."harlcmngnc,  crowned  hiin»cli 
willi  the  iron  crown  of  Loinlianly  in  the  Ciitlicdral  of  Milan. 
All  this  mummery  was  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  ui»ou  ttio 

imagination  of  western  Ger- 
many, which  was  to  remem- 
ber that  it,  toov  had  been  a 
part  of  the  empiri-  of  Charlo- 
magne.  fl 

TImj  four  daughter  repob-" 
lies  of  France  were  now  to 
bcconio  kingdoms;  in  1800 
ho  set  np  brother  I^ouis  in 
Holland  and  brother  Joseph 
in  Naples.  But  the  story  of 
tho  subordinate  kingdoma  be 
iTcatetl  in  Eiimpe,  helpful 
thoufih  this  free  handling!:  ot 
frontiers  was  towards  thefl 
Hiibse<iuent  unification  of  ^ 
Italy  and  Germany,  i*  too  complex  and  evanescent  for  this 
Otu'line. 

Tho  pact  between  ihe  new  Charlemagne  and  the  new  Left  I 
did  not  hold  good  for  very  long.    In  1807  he  began  to  bulty  tbej 
Pope,  and  in  1811  he  made  him  a  close  priitoncr  st  Pontaioe- 
bleau.    Then-  does  not  scciii  to  have  been  mncli  reaaon  in  these 
proceedings.    Tliey  estranged  nil  Catholic  opinion,  as  his  coro- 
nation had  estranged  all  liberal  opinion.     He  ceased  to  stand  ^ 
cither  for  the  old  or  the  new.    The  new  he  had  betrayed;  tlie  H 
old  he  had  failed  to  win.     Ho  stood  at  last  for  nothing  hul 
himnclf. 

There  seems  to  have  been  as  little  reason  in  the  foreign  policy 
that  now  plunged  Kuropf  into  a  fresh  cycle  of  wars.  Hariiu 
quarrelled  with  Great  IJrilain  too  Boon,  he  (1804)  asacmbiM 
a  vast  army  at  lioiilngno  for  the  conquest  of  KuKhmd.  re^rd- 
less  of  the  naval  niiuation.  IIo  even  struck  a  nicdiil  find  erecie<l 
a  oolnmn  at  Roulnjnio  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  this 
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t«l  invnttioi).  la  Kome  "Xnpn)»»iic"  fAi^liion  iIk*  Britiab 
to  be  decoyed  away,  this  anu,y  of  Boiiltif-no  wne  lo  Iw 
smiigi^lcd  n«r08ft  Itio  Chnnnel  on  a  flotilla  of  rafts  and  boats, 
and  Ivondon  was  lo  be  eaptiired  beforo  tlip  flcPt  rehinied.  At 
the  mstvf  time  bis  ag!n'<''!**>i"'»  >■<  iioutb  (tennsny  forced  AiiMria 
and  llussia  steadily  into  a  coalition  with  Britain  ajjainiit  bim. 
In  1805  two  fatal  blowa  were  struck  nt  niiy  hope  b«  may  baro 
t^iert«iiied  of  ultimate  rictor}',  by  th«  British  Admirals  Calder 
nnd  Xelson.  In  July  iho  former  inflicted  a  ecrious  reverse  upon 
the  FroiH'li  fleet  in  the  Buy  of  liiacny;  in  Oetobcr  the  latter 
destroyed  the  joint  fleets  of  Franop  and  Spain  at  the  buttle  of 
Trafalgar,  Nolsiin  died  spkiididly  npon  tbo  Vklonf,  victori- 
ons.  Thereafter  Napoleon  wns  left  with  Britain  in  pililc«8 
oppceition,  unuttiiinublc  and  iincoiuiuerablf,  able  to  strike  here 
or  there  against  him  alung  nil  the  ona-sts  of  Europe. 

But  for  awhile  the  mortal  wonud  of  Trafalgar  was  hidden 
from  the  French  mind  sllofielher.  They  beard  merely  that 
"storms  have  caused  iw  to  lose  nome  ships  of  the  Hno  after  an 
impnulent  fieht."  After  Caldcr's  victory  be  had  snat«'h(-d  bis. 
army  from  Bonlogne,  rushed  it  across  half  Knrope,  and  de- 
feated the  Anstrian  and  Rnasian  armies  nt  Ulm  and  Aniiterlit/. 
Fnder  these  inatispieioiis  cireumatflnocci  Pniaaia  4'amo  into  tbd 
war  against  him,  and  was  utterly  defeated  and  broken  at  the 
hnltle  of  Jena  (IfiOfi),  Althonf-h  An^ilria  and  Priittsin  were 
broken.  Russia  was  still  a  fightinp  power,  and  the  nejtt  year  was 
de\'oted  to  this  unncceHsary  antafioniitt  of  tho  French,  against 
whom  an  abler  and  saner  niler  would  never  have  foupbt  at  all. 
Wo  cannot  trace  in  any  detail  the  difbeultiea  of  Ibo  I*oli*b  cam- 
paign ngiiinsi  liuKgin;  Napolei'u  was  roiigbly  bandied  at  Pnltnsk 
— which  be  announced  in  Paris  as  a  brilliant  victory — and 
•gain  at  Eylau.  Then  the  Iluwians  were  dcfetiled  at  Fried- 
land  (1807).  As  yet  be  had  never  touched  Russian  soil,  the 
Russians  were  still  as  unbeaten  as  the  British;  but  now  came 
an  exfraordinars'  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Napoleon.  By  a 
mixlurc  of  boaatinp.  subtlety,  and  flattery  he  won  over  the  yo»n^ 
and  ambitious  Tsar,  Alexander  I — lie  was  just  thirty  years  old 
— to  an  alliance.  The  two  emperors  met  on  a  raft  in  the  middle 
of  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit,  and  there  came  to  an  tinderstanding. 

This  meeting  was  an  occasion  for  sublime  foolishne^  on  tho 
part  of  both  the  principal  actors.  Alexander  bad  iudtibed  much 
ItbemliRii  during  bis  education  at  tho  court  of  Caiherino  II, 
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and  WAS  all  for  frvedotn,  education,  and  tho  new  order  of 
world — Biibject  to  his  own  preeminence,  "lie  would  gladly  I 
have  e\'or>-ontf  free,"  «iiid  one  of  hiv  curly  aM0eiat«8,  "provided 
that  cvorj'oiii'  wns  pr^pareil  t»>  do  freely  exactly  what  ho 
wished."  And  he  divlarvd  that  bo  would  have  aboli»hcd  serf- 
dom if  it  had  eoat  him  his  head — if  only  civilization  had  been 
more  advanced.  Ho  made  war  af^ninst  France,  bo  said,  be- 
cause Napoleon  wait  a  tyrant,  to  free  the  French  ]>pople.     After 

Fricdlaiid  ho  saw  Xapolcon 
in  a  differeat  light.  TheM 
two  men  met  eleven  days 
after  that  rout ;  Alexander 
no  douht  in  the  state  of  ex- 
planatory exaltation  natural 
to  bis  tyjm  during  a  mood  of  \ 
cbange. 

To  Napoleon  the  mectiD; 
niiiflt  have  Wc-n  extremely 
gratifyini*.  This  was  his 
first  mct-ting  with  an  em- 
peror upon  terms  of  equality 
Like  all  men  of  limited 
vision,  this  man  was  a  snob 
to  the  bone,  bia  continual 
much,  and  herd  was  a  real 


as 


sulicitudo  for  his  titles  shows 

emperor,  a  bom  emperor,  taking;  his  thrce-,veai^«ld  difrnities  ai 
equivalent  to  tho  authentic  iraperialiam  of  Moscow.  Two 
imaginations  sonred  together  upon  the  raft  at  Tilsit  "What 
is  Europe?"  said  Alexander.  "We  are  Europe,"  They  dis- 
eueeed  tho  aiTairg  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  that  spirit,  they 
divided  Turkey  ia  anticipation,  they  arrange-l  for  the  co«que»t 
of  India,  and  indeed  of  most  of  Asia,  and  that  Russia  should 
tnlco  Finland  from  the  Swetles;  and  they  disregarded  tbo  dis- 
affreeahlfl  fact  that  the  jfrcatcr  part  of  tho  world's  surface  is  sea, 
and  that  on  the  seas  the  Britif<h  fleetii  sailf-d  now  unohallengeil. 
Close  at  hand  was  Poland,  ready  to  rise  up  and  become  the  pas- 
siouuto  ally  of  Franco  bad  Napoleon  but  willed  it  so.  Hut  bo  was 
blind  to  Poland.  It  wus  a  day  of  visions  without  vision. 
ITapoleon  even  then,  it  seems,  concealed  tiie  daring  tbonghl  that 
be  might  one  day  marry  a  Rnsaian  prineeas.  a  real  princess.  Jtw 
that,  he  was  to  )cam  in  ISIO,  was  goiog  a  little  too  far. 
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After  Til»it  tburu  wun  a  poroeptiUle  deterioration  in  Nupo- 
Icon's  qualitj';  he  became  rasber^  less  putitriit  of  ubitiiclcti,  mure 
and  moie  the  fated  master  of  the  wnrld,  more  nnd  more  intolel^ 
able  to  cvervone  he  encountered. 

In  lb08  he  committed  a  very  si-rioua  blunder.  Spain  was 
his  abject  ally,  compictvty  under  his  control,  but  he  saw  fit 
to  depose  its  Uourbon  king  in  order  to  promote  hia  brother 
Joseph  from  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Portugal  ho  had 
already  conqucretl,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
■were  to  be  united.  Thereupon  the  Spanish  flroso  in  a  stat«  of 
patriotic  fury,  surrounded  a  French  onny  at  Eaylen,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.  It  was  an  lUtonishing  break  in  tha 
French  career  of  victory.  I 

The  Britifib  were  not  slow  to  eeixe  the  footliold  thit  insup- 
rection  gave  tliem.  A  British  army  uuder  Sir  Arthur  Wt-llira- 
ley  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  landed  in  I'ortii^l, 
defeated  the  French  at  Vimiero,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
into  Spain.  The  news  of  these  reren!Cfl  eaiiWM)  •  very  great  ex- 
citement in  Germany  and  Auiitria,  and  Ibe  Tsar  assumed  a  moro 
arrogant  attitude  towards  his  ally. 

There  was  another  meeting  of  these  two  potentates  at  Erfurt, 
in  which  the  Titar  was  manifestly  less  amenable  to  the  dazzling 
tactics  of  Kapotcou  than  ho  had  hceu.  Followed  four  years 
of  unstable  "ascendancy"  for  Fnince,  while  the  outline*  on  the 
map  of  Europe  waved  about  like  garments  on  a  clothesline  on 
•  windy  day.  Napoleon's  personal  empire  grew  by  frank  IQ- 
nexations  to  include  Holland,  much  of  western  Cfermany,  much 
of  Ituly,  and  much  of  tlio  eastern  Adriatic  coott.  But  one  by 
one  the  French  colonies  were  falling  to  the  British,  nnd  the 
British  armies  in  the  Spanish  peninsuln,  with  the  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  slowly  pre^^ed  the  French  northward.  All  Europo 
was  getting  very  weary  of  Napoleon  nnd  very  indignant  with 
him ;  his  antagonists  now  were  no  longer  merely  momirchs  and 
ministers,  but  whole  ])eiiplc3  aluo.  The  PruasianSj  after  the  dis- 
aster of  Jena  in  1806,  hud  set  to  work  to  put  their  house  in 
order.  Under  the  lettdunhip  of  Freiberr  von  Stein  Ihey  had 
swept  aside  their  feudalism,  abolished  privilege  and  serfdom, 
organized  popular  education  nnd  popular  pBtrioti«n,  aceoro- 
plishcd,  in  fact,  without  any  internal  struggle  nearly  everything 
that  France  had  achieved  in  1T89,  By  ISiO  a  new  Pnisaia 
existed,  the  nucleus  of  a  ucw  Ocrmauy.    And  now  Alexander, 
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insptrod  it  wonld  Bcein  by  (]rc<iains  of  world  nscendaocy  even 
crnzicr  lliao  his  riviil'x,  whh  potting  a^in  us  llio  frivud  of  lib- 
erty, la  IHIO  fresh  friction  witg  crented  by  Alpxniider's  ob- 
jection to  Xapoleon'a  matrimcinial  wnbitioDs.  For  lie  was  now 
divorcing  his  old  helper  Jottcpbinn,  bocniisc  slie  was  childleaa.  ■ 
in  order  to  a«nre  the  "continuity*  of  his  "dynasty."     Napo- 
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iMn,  Ihwartod  of  a  Unsiiian  princess,  snubbed  indeed  br  Alex- 
ander, turned  to  Austria,  and  married  the  arrh-dudteRs  Mn^i^ 
I^liiite.  The  Aitstrian  utatMmen  read  him  arij-ht.  They  were 
very  ready  to  throw  him  their  prinoeas.  By  that  niiirriapr 
NftjKiIeoii  waa  eapturiy}  for  the  dyimtif  ic  system :  ho  ini)[fat  have 
be*n  the  maker  of  a  new  world,  he  preferred  to  be  the  aon-in- 
law  of  the  old. 

In  the  next  two  yearo  ihia  advenlnrer'*  affairs  cnimHed 
Mpaee.  Nobody  believed  in  hi-!  pictensions  any  mor«.  Ho  was 
no  longer  the  leader  and  eomplement  of  the  rCTolution;  no 
longw  the  embodfed  spirit  of  n  world  reborn ;  he  was  just  s  now 
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and  nastirr  lort  of  autocrat,  lie  bad  Mtniu^-d  all  frL-o-spirilod 
iiicn,  and  Leiiad  sotagunizod  Uie  cburcli.  King<t  und  Jacobins 
wuru  at  one,  wlicQ  it  cjitne  to  the  i^uostion  of  lus  overthrow. 
Only  ham  and  Belf-««iilcing  pooplo  «upport«-d  him,  because  ho 
MCmed  to  hare  the  secret  of  success.  Dricaia  was  now  his 
invfti'ralc  vncuiy,  Spain  wuk  blaxinf;  with  a  ipirtt  that  Burely  n 
CorsicsD  should  hare  nndorstood;  it  needed  nnlv  ■  breach  with 
Aleximdur  I  to  set  this  empire  of  bluiT  and  xtagc  sooner)'  awa,T* 
ing  toward  its  downfall.  The  ijiiam-l  c-nme.  Alexander's  feel- 
ings for  iNapoIcon  had  always  lieeii  of  a  very  niixod  sort;  bo. 
envied  Xap«)I(\)n  as  h  rival,  and  dcspiKcd  hiui  an  an  underbred 
upstart.  Moreover,  there  was  s  kind  of  vague  and  sentimental 
greatness  about  Alexander ;  he  was  pven  to  mystical  nrlij^iiMiity, 
he  bad  tbo  conception  of  a  mission  for  Ittiflttia  and  hiin»nlf  to 
bring  peace  to  Europe  and  tbo  world — by  destroyiiip;  Xupolcon. 
In  Uiat  rc#pe<>t  ho  had  au  imaginative  grentnesii  Xupoleon 
lacked.  But  brining  peace  to  Europe  seemed  to  liim  ^uito 
Compnliblo  with  tbo  annexation  of  Finland,  of  muni  of  Poluiid, 
and  of  great  portions  of  the  l\)rkifh  empire.  This  mnu's  mind 
moved  in  a  luminous  fog.  And  particularly  be  wanted  to  re* 
snme  tradinj^  with  Britain,  a^aiiist  whieh  Napoleon  had  »ct  his 
face.  For  all  the  trado  of  Oennanv  had  been  dislocated  and 
tbo  nii'reantile  claHseB  embitterod  \)y  tlio  Jlnpolconic  "Con- 
tinental System,"  which  was  to  ruin  Britain  by  excludin)f  Brit- 
isli  gooda  frcm  evcrj'  country  in  Europe.  Kussia  bad  suffered 
more  even  than  Qermany. 

The  treiicli  eamo  in  1811,  -nrben  Alexander  withdrew  from 
the  "Oontiiu-iiliil  System."  In  1812  ii  great  muss  of  uniiioA, 
amounting:  altogether  to  (M}0,000  men,  began  to  move  towards 
Kui<sia  under  tlio  supreme  command  of  tho  now  cmporor.  About 
half  this  foroe  was  French ;  the  rest  was  drawn  from  tho  Fre-nch 
allies  «nd  mihjeet  peoples.  It  was  a  conglomerate  army  like  tlio 
army  of  ])firiu»  or  the  army  of  Kuvadli.  Tho  Spiinisb  war  was 
still  goinj;  on;  Xapoleou  made  no  attempt  to  end  it.  Alto- 
gether, it  drained  away  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  from  France. 
Ue  fought  bis  way  across  Poland  and  Bussia  to  iUoscow  before 
tho  winter — for  the  most  part  the  Bussian  armies  declined  bat- 
tle— and  ex-en  before  the  wintiT  elowd  in  npon  him  his  posi- 
tion became  manifestly  dangerous.  He  took  !\lc«cow,  expectintr 
that  this  wmiM  oLligo  AlKtandcr  to  make  peace.  Alexander 
wiHiM  not  make  pcjiec,  luid  Napoleon  found  himself  in  much 
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tho  Mtiio  pi:>itiiiin  as  DiiriuK  Lad  httu  iii  2,.10O  v««n  batforc 
South  Kusaia.  Tlic  KuflHmn.4,  still  iiunoiiquerod  in  a  deoiaive 
))Ht(lo.  raidvd  his  voniiniiiiiciitiims,  wtuttcd  his  army — diHea«e 
helped  them;  even  before  Xapoleon  reached  Moscow  1S0,W>1) 
miin  hiid  been  lost.  But  ho  lacked  tho  wisdom  of  Darius,  and 
would  not  retreat.  Tho  winter  remaiur-d  miM  for  an  unusually 
long  tiiiM>^he  could  have  escaped;  hut  instead  he  rv-umint-d  in 
Mowww,  mnking  impus^iblo  plun&,  at  a  1o«3.  He  had  been 
marvel lonsly  lucky  in  all  his  pre\-iou8  floundering;  he  had 
escaped  nil  deservedly  from  Epj-pt,  ho  had  hwn  sa^x-d  from  dc- 
dlruetioii  in  Briluiti  by  tho  liritish  nsval  victoriw;  but  now 
ho  was  in  the  net  again,  and  this  time  bo  waB  not  to  escape. 
Perhaps  ho  would  bavo  wintered  in  Ho«cow,  but  tho  Rus- 
Biaa^  smoked  him  out;  they  set  fire  to  and  burnt  meet  of  the 
city. 

It  Was  late  in  October,  too  late  altogether,  before  he  decided 
to  return.  I[o  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  through 
to  a  frcah  line  of  retrait  to  tho  south-west,  and  then  turned 
tlio  faces  of  tli«  survivors  of  his  Grand  Army  towardu  tho  coun- 
try they  had  devastated  in  their  advance.  Immense  distances 
separated  them  from  iiny  frieiuily  territory.  The  winter  was 
in  no  hurry.  For  a  weelc  the  Grand  Army  atniggled  through 
mud ;  then  came  sharp  frosts,  and  then  the  first  fiakcs  of  snow, 
and  tlien  snow  and  snow.  ,  .  . 

Slowly  discipline  diaaoWcd.  The  hungry  anny  spread  itself 
out  in  search  of  supplies  until  it  broke  up  into  mere  hands  ot 
marauders.  The  peasants,  if  only  in  self-defence,  rose  against 
them,  waylaid  them,  and  murdered  tbcm;  a  cloud  of  light 
cavalry- — Scythians  still — hunted  them  down.  That  retreat  is 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  liistory. 

'  At  last  Knpolcon  and  bis  staff  and  a  }iandful  of  guards  snJ 
attendants  reappeared  in  Germany,  bringing  no  army  with  him, 
followed  only  by  straggling  and  demoralized  hands.  The  Grand 
Army,  retreating  under  ifnrat,  reached  Konigsherg  in  a  dis- 
ciplined slate,  but  only  about  a  thousand  strong  out  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  From  Kunigsherg  Murat  fell  back  to  Poseo. 
Tbe  Prussian  contingent  bad  surrendere<I  to  the  IluiiAinns;  the 
Anstrians  bad  gune  homeward  to  the  south.  Everywhere  scat- 
tered fngitirea,  ro^^,  lean,  and  frost-hitton,  spread  tbe  news 
of  thedi^ster. 

Napoleon's  magic  was  nearly  exhausted.    He  did  not  dare  to 
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stay  witli  liis  troopu  in  Germany ;  he  fled  post  liaBto  to  Pari*. 
Ho  began  to  order  new  levies  and  gatlier  frcah  armies  amidst 
the  trrecka^^e  of  his  world  cmpiiv.  Austria  turned  u^inst  him 
(1818);  all  Europe  was  eager  to  rise  against  this  defaultiog 
trustee  of  freedom,  this  mere  ueurper.  Jlu  hiid  hetniyed  tho 
new  order;  tho  old  order  ho  had  Bai.-wi  and  re^'ivod  now  de*| 
stroyed  him.  Prussia  rose,  and  the  German  "War  of  Libera- i 
tion"  beean.  Swvdca  joinivl  hi*  enemies.  Later  Holland  re- 
volted. Mnrat  had  ritUicd  about  14,000  Frenchmen  round  hi» 
disciplined  nucloua  in  I'oaen,  and  this  force  rctrtutod  tlimngh 
Germany,  as  a  man  might  retreat  vbo  bad  ventured  into  a 
cageful  of  drugged  liooB  nnd  found  that  the  effects  of  tho  drag 
wcro  evaporating,  !N*poloon,  with  frtah  foixvs,  took  up  the 
chief  command  in  the  spring,  won  a  great  battle  at  Dresden, 
and  then  for  a  time  ho  seems  to  hare  gone  to  pieces  intellect \ially 
and  morally.  Ho  hocamo  in«unoly  irritable,  with  moods  of  in* 
action.  He  did  little  or  nothing  to  follow  up  the  Hattle  of 
Dresden.  In  September  tho  "Battleof  the  J*ation»"  was  fought 
round  and  about  Leipzig,  after  which  tho  Saxons,  who  bad 
hitherto  followed  bis  star,  went  over  to  tho  allies.  'Xhe  end  of . 
tho  year  aaw  tho  French  beaten  back  into  France.  I 

1814  wait  the  closing  campaigtu  France  was  invaded  from 
tho  east  and  the  sooth ;  Swedes,  Germans,  Austrians,  lUissians, 
croand  tho  Itbino;  Ilritisb  and  Spanish  cnmo  through  the 
Pyrenees^  Oneo  more  Napoleon  fought  hrillinntly,  but  now 
he  fought  Ineffectually.  The  eastern  annica  did  not  so  much 
defeat  him  us  puiOi  piist  him.  and  Paris  capitulated  in  March. 
A  little  later  at  Fontainehleitu  tho  emperor  abdicated. 

In  Provence,  on  his  way  out  of  tho  country,  liis  life  was  en- 
dangorod  by  a  royalist  mob. 


This  was  tho  natural  and  proper  cud  of  Xapolcon's  caroer.' 
So  this  raid  of  an  intolerable  egotist  across  tho  disordered  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  time  should  hnro  closed.  At  last  ho  was 
suppressed.  And  had  there  been  any  real  wisdom  in  the  condoct 
of  human  affairs,  wo  idiould  now  have  to  tell  of  tho  concentra- 
tion of  hnman  science  and  will  upon  tho  task  his  treachery 
end  Tanily  had  intrmiptod,  tlio  task  of  building  up  a  world 
system  of  justice  and  free  effort  la  tho  place  of  the  bankrupt 
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ancient  oixiei*.  But  we  havo  to  ti-ll  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Science  and  wisdou  were  conspicuoiisiT  absent  from  the  great 
coancil  of  tho  Allies.  Cumc  the  vagtio  humanitarianism  and 
dreamv  vanity  of  the  Tsar  Alexander,  oame  the  shaken  Ilabfr- 
bnrg6  of  Austria,  the  resentful  Ilohenzollerns  of  Prussia,  the 
aristocratic  traditions  of  Britain,  still  badly  frightened  by  tho 
revolution  and  its  conscience  all  awrt*  with  atolcn  commons  and 
awealed  factory  children.  Uo  peop^a  came  to  the  Congrcas, 
but  only  monan'hs  and  forwgn  minixters;  and  though  you  bray 
a  foreign  office  in  tho  bloodiest  of  war  mortars,  yet  will  it«. 
diplomotie  liabit»  not  depart  from  it.  Tbo  Congress  had  hardty 
assembled  before  the  dijilomatists  set  to  work  making  secret 
bargitus  and  treaties  behind  each  otbcr's  backs.  Toothing  could 
exceed  tlie  j)ompou9  triviality  of  the  CongrcM  which  gathered 
at  Vienna  after  a-  magnificent  ceremonial  visit  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  Ixindon.  The  social  side  of  tlio  Congress  was  very 
Htrong,  pretty  ladies  abounded,  there  was  u  gahxy  of  stara 
and  nnifonns,  endless  dinners  and  balls,  a  mighty  flow  of  briglit 
nnecdctes  and  spnrkiing  wit.  Whether  the  two  million  dead 
men  Tipos  the  hattlefielda  langhed  nt  tho  jokes,  admired  tlie 
flzsemblies,  and  marvelled  at  tho  diplomatists  is  boj'oiid  onr 
knowledge:  It  is  to  be  hoped  1heir  poor  wraiths  pot  noraething 
out  of  the  display.  Tho  brightest  spirit  of  the  gathering  was  u 
certain  Talleyrand,  ono  of  Napoleon's  princes,  a  very  brilliant 
man  indeed,  who  hnd  been  a  pre-revolutionary  cleric,  who  had 
proposed  the  rcvohitionary  confiscation  of  tho  ehnrcb  estates, 
and  who  was  now  fur  bringing  bark  the  BniirlKins. 

The  allies,  after  t!io  fashion  of  Pcjico  Congresses,  frittcreil 
away  precious  time*  in  more  and  more  rapacious  disputes;  tho 
Bonrljons  refnrned  to  France.  Bnelc  came  all  the  remainder 
of  tho  emigres  with  them,  eager  for  restitution  and  revenge: 
Ono  great  egotism  had  been  swept  aside — only  to  reveal  a  crowd 
of  meaner  egotists.  The  new  king  was  tho  brother  of  Louia 
XVI;  he  Lad  taken  tho  title  of  Louia  XVHI  very  eagerly  so 
soon  as  holeomttbat  his  little  nephew  (Louis  XVII)  wa*  dead 
in  the  Temple:  He  was  gouty  niid  clnmay,  not  perhaps  ill- 
disposed,  but  tho  symlwl  of  the  ancieot  system;  all  that  was 
I  pw  in  Franc©  felt  "the  heavy  throat  of  reaction  that  came  with 
him.  This  was  no  liberation,  only  a  new  tjTonny,  a  htavy  and 
inglorious  tyranny  instrad  of  on  active  and  splendid  one.  Was 
there  DO  liope  for" Franco  but  this  ?    Tho  Bourbons  showed  pap- 
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(Icular  nulioe  aguiupt  tlio  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army,  mi 
yrance  was  now  fuU  of  rvtuniird  priiTgwrs  of  vmr,  wiio  found 
tbemwlTe«  under  a  cloud.  Kapoleon  bad  lieen  packed  off  to  a 
little  ooasolatioQ  empire  of  bis  own,  upon  tbe  island  o£  KIba. 
lie  vm*  atill  to  be  called  Emperor  and  keep  a  certain  aiate. 
Tbe  cbiraln-  or  wbim  of  Alexander  bad  insisted  upon  tbis 
treatincDt  of  biB  fallen  rival  Tfao  Ilabibttr;^,  vbo  hatl  loadtisi 
to  bis  suceen,  bud  taken  awaj'  bis  llaliabtirg  einpresa — sbe  went 
willingly  enou^i — to  N'imna,  and  bo  nc\-cr  eav?  her  again. 

After  elcTCQ  xnontlia  at  Klba  Xapoleon  jiid|><cd  tliat  France 
bad  bad  eitougb  of  the  BoiirlxinB:  bo  contrived  to  erade  the 
Brilieb  aliips  tint  wutcln^d  his  iHlmid,  and  reappeared  at  Cannes 
in  France  for  bis  last  gamble  against  fate.  His  progress  to 
Paris  vas  a  Iritunpbal  pn>cei4ion;  bo  vrRlki*d  on  vhito  Bour- 
bcHi  codiadea.  For  a  bnndred  days,  "tbe  Ilundred  Days,"  be 
was  master  of  France  again. 

Jlis  return  crested  a  perplexing  position  for  any  Iionest 
Frenchman.  On  tbe  one  band  tbere  vas  tbis  adventurer  wbo 
hftd  Iwlraycd  tlic  republic;  on  the  otbcr  tbe  dull  wciglit  of  old 
kingBbip  restored.  The  allies  vould  not  bear  of  any  fiirlbcr 
expcrimput«  in  rrpuhtienniimi;  it  was  the  l^)iirb()ns  or  I^upo- 
leon.  Is  it  any  vronder  that  on  tbo  wboto  France  waa  uritb 
Kapoleon  t  And  be  came  bock  professing  to  bo  a  changed  man; 
tli^  was  to  1)c  no  more  deapotiam;  bo  wouM  respeet  th«  ooo- 
stttutional  rc-gimc.  .  .  . 

IIo  gathered  an  armVj  he  made  some  attempts  at  peace  with 
tbe  allies:  when  be  found  these  efforts  inefTentual,  he  struck 
Bwiftlv  at  tbo  British,  Dutch,  and  PrustiauB  in  Belgium,  hoping 
to  defeat  them  before  tbe  Auatrians  and  Huiaians  cuuld  come 
up.  He  did  very  nearly  manage  this.  Tie  beat  tbe  Prussians 
at  T'igny,  but  not  BufBcicntly;  and  then  bo  was  hopelessly  de- 
feated by  tbe  tcnacitT  of  tbo  Britisli  under  'Wellington  at 
Waterloo  (1815),  the  Pruraians,  under  Bliicher,  coming  in  on 
his  riglit  flank  qa  the  day  wore  on.  Waterloo  ended  in  a  rottt ; 
it  left  Napoleon  withcnt  8ui)port  and  without  hope.  France 
felt  away  from  liim  again.  Fveryonc  who  bad  joined  him  was 
eager  now  to  attack  him,  and  bo  efface  that  error.  A  pro- 
visional government  in  Paris  ordered  bira  to  Jeavo  tbo  country; 
wan  for  piving  him  twenty-four  lioiirs  lo  do  it  in. 

He  fried  to  get  to  .\mericn,  hut  Bnchefort,  which  be  reaclted. 
was  watched  by  British  eniiswra.     France,  now  disillusioned 
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I  uncomfortibly  rovnli«t  nguiti,  vns  liol  in  ptir^uit  of  bira. 
He  weiit  Jiboard  a  liriti^  friis*at«,  tlie  lieUerophon,  asking  (o 
be  received  as  a  rcfugfo,  but  beinj;  trculed  aft  a  priwncr.  IIo 
•was  tnltcn  to  Plymoulh,  and  from  PljTnoqtli  BtraJgbt  to  tbo 
1onel,T  tropical  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Tbcre  bo  roinainod  until  liis  dcutb  frum  cancer  in  1821, 
devoting  bitnself  cbieil/  to  tbe  preparation  of  bis  lucmoira, 
wbicb  were  designed  to  exhibit  the  cbief  e\'entft  of  bis  life  in  A 
misleading  and  attructivo  light  and  to  minitni^o  Inn  wor^t  bltin* 
dera.  On©  or  two  of  tbo  men  witii  him  recorded  bis  couversa- 
tiona  and  set  down  their  impressions  of  him. 

Theso  works  had  a  great  vogwo  in  Trance  and  Europa  Tbo 
Holj  Alliance  of  the  monarcha  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pnis»a 
(to  which  other  monarchs  wore  invited  to  adhere)  laboured 
under  tbo  delusion  that  in  defeating  Xapoleon  they  bad  defeated 
tbo  Revolution,  turned  bade  tho  clock  of  fatei,  and  restored 
Grand  llonarcln- — on  a  flanetificd  basiin  for  evermore.  The 
cardinal  document  of  tho  »-hemo  of  tho  Holy  Alliance  is  aaid 
to  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  inspiration  of  tho  Baroness 
Ton  Kriidcner,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  spiritual  direc- 
tor to  the  Hussian  emperor.  It  opened,  "In  the  name  of  tbo 
Most  Holy  and  Indiviaibl©  Trinity,"  and  it  bound  tlie  partici- 
pating monarcha  "re^rding  themselves  towards  their  nubjects 
and  armies  as  fathers  of  families,'*  and  "cousiderin^  each  other 
as  fellow-countrymen,"  to  Kiistain  each  other,  protect  true 
ivligion,  and  urge  their  subjects  to  strengthen  and  Morciw 
ibenuclve!!  in  ChriRtinu  dntiea.  Chrint,  it  was  di;*clared,  was 
the  real  king  of  all  Christian  peoples,  a  very  iferovingian  king, 
one  may  remark,  with  those  rciiniing  sovereigns  us  his  mayors 
of  the  palace.  The  British  Icing  had  no  power  to  sign  this  docu- 
ment, tho  pope  and  tho  sultan  were  not  asked;  tho  rest  of  tho 
European  monarchs,  including  tho  king  of  France^  adhered. 
But  the  king  of  Poland  did  not  sign  Iwcauso  there  v.-nt  no  king 
in  Poland;  Alexander,  in  a  mood  of  pious  abstraction,  was 
sitting  on  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  Tnc  Holy  Alliance  never 
beeumo  an  actual  legal  alliance  of  states;  it  gave  place  to  a  real 
leagno  of  nations,  tb(«  Concert  of  Europe,  which  Franco  joined 
in  1618,  and  from  which  Britain  withdrew  in  1832. 

Thoro  followed  a  period  of  peace  and  dull  oppreasion  in 
Europe  over  which  .Alexander  brooded  in  attitudes  of  ortho- 
doxy, piety,  and  unqnendiable  self-autisfaetion.     Many  people 
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ill  tlioBo  bopelesM  days  w«ro  dispoAcd  ti>  rejiard  cvea  Ua 
with  charity,  and  to  icoept  liis  cluim  that  ia  somo  inexpUcal 
vay  ho  hud,  in  SKMrtin;;  himwtf,  W-ii  nncriing  iho  revolntinn 
and  fntncQ.  A  cult  of  him  as  of  »om«tliuig  uystically  lioroic 
grcv7  iii»  afitT  his  death. 
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For  n«irl_T  forty  years  the  idea  of  tlw  Holv  Alliance, 
Concprt  of  KiiPO[K'  which  «ro«>  out  of  it.  and  the  series 
congresses  and  confoK-nces  that  succeeded  tho  «nicert,  kept  a 
iQECcuro  pcaco  in  wnr-oxhaiiBtcd  Kiinipc.     Two  uinin   thin 
preventftl  that  period  from  Vitift  n  complete  pocial  and  inte 
national  peace,  ,nnd  preparod  tho  way  for  the  cycle  of  wt 
liotwMn  185+  and  1S~1.     Tho  first  of  thew  yr»n  the  tenden' 
'of  th©  royal  courts  concerned,  towards  the  rcatonilion  of  unfai 
privilopo  and  interference  with  freedom  of  thoiipht  and  writi 
and    teaching.     The   second    was   the   impossiWo    eyatom 
houndnrics  drawn  hy  tho  diplomatlBlB  of  Vienna. 

The  obatinato  disposition  of  monarchy  to  inarch  back  towards 

gist  conditions  was  first  and  most  particularly  mantfest  in 
pain.     Hero  even  tho  Jn<]ui!'ition  was  restored.     Across  the 
Atlantic  the  Spaniali  colonies  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  revolted  against  (he  European  Great  Power 
aystcm,  when  Napoleon  net  np  his  brother  Josepli  upon  the 
Spaniiib  throne  in  1810.     The  Washinpton  of  South  America 
una  General  Bolivar.    Spnin  was  unable  to  tuippress  this  revolt, 
it  dragfced  on  much  as  tho  Fniied  States  War  of  Independeo' 
■had  dra,??red  on,  and  at  lant  the  enp^:c»tion  was  made  by  Austrii 
in  accordance  with  tho  apirit  of  tli©  Holy  Alliance,  that  t1» 
Eumpetn  monurcfas  should  assist  Spain  in  this  strode.    Thb 
tvas  opposed  by  Britain  in  Knropp,  but  it  was  the  prompt  aclinoH 
of  President  Monroe  of  tho  t'nited  States  in  1923  which  coq^H 
chisivcly  warned  off  this  projeetcd  monarchist  restoration.     Re 
announced  that  the  TTnited  States  wonid  re^rard  any  extvoiioo 
of  the  Euroi>CAn  ayiilcm  in  tho  Western  Heiiiiitihero  as  a  hostile 
act.    Th«3  arose  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  ha^  kept  tho  Great 
Power  ByUcni  out  I'f  Araericn  for  nearly  a  hundred  year*,  n' 
permitted  the  new  states  of  Kpanisli  America  to  work  out  tfai 
destinies  alon)^  tlieir  own  Hues.     Bnt  if  Spanish  monnrrhi 
Jo8t  itD  colonies,  it  could  at  least,  under  the  protection  o£ 
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Corwert  of  Europe,  do  what  it  ch(WO  i»  Jvurope.  A  populnr  itt- 
surreclioii  iu  Simin  via*  cnisJied  by  a  Frpnch  army  in  1823, 
with  a  mandate  from  a  European  t-onprcM,  and  simultaneoualy 
Austria  en ppresKcd  a  rcvuliiti'iu  in  Kaplps.  The  nwvini^  spirit 
in  this  consipirttcy  of  pivcTumctHa  againxt  pvople*  was  tho  Aus- 
trian statesman,  Mvllvniiali.  % 

la  i82H,«ui«XViri  died,  and  wa»  succeeded  by  that  Count 
d*Artoi»  whom  we  have  neen  liovering  as  an  uiftiprfi  on  ihe 
French  frontiers  in  lT8f>;  ho  look  tlio  title  of  ('hwHes  S. 
Chorlc!*  not  himself  \o  destroy  the  liberty  of  Ihe  press  and  nni^ 
reraities,  and  to  restore  abM^hite  govc-rnmcnt ;  the  sain  of  tt^ 
billion  frauw  was  voted  to  corajwiisiiito  llio  noblca  for  the  chateau 
biimingg  and  sequestraliona  of  1789.  In  1830  ParU  roso 
Bfifainst  this  embodiment  of  the  ancient  ri-ginio,  and  replaced 
him  by  the  son  of  tlmt  sinidter  Philip.  I>uliO  of  Orleans,  who«o 
execution  uras  ono  of  the  brightest  ficliiovements  of  th©  Terror^ 
The  other  continental  monarchies,  in  face  of  the  open  approvat 
of  the  rcvohifion  by  Orcat  Britain  and  a  stronu  lihcrnl  fennfnt 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  did  not  interfere  in  this  affair.  After 
alt,  France  was  still  a  monarchy,  lliis  young  man,  Louig 
Philippe  (1830-48),  remained  the  constitutional  king  of  Franca 
for  eighteen  years.  He  went  down  in  1848,  a  very  e\'entfuli 
year  for  Europe,  of  which  wo  shall  tt'll  in  (ho  next  chapter.    ! 

Such  were  the  noMtsy  swaying  of  tbo  peace  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  were  provoked  by  the  reactionnrr  procecdinga 
to  which,  sooner  or  lutt-r.  oil  monaxrhist  courts  seem  by  their 
very  nature  to  gravitate.  The  stresses  that  arose  from  the  un- 
frientifie,  map-making  of  tlie  diplomatists  gathered  force  mope 
deliberatoly.  but  they  were  even  more  dani^eronH  to  (lie  peace  of 
mankind.  Tt  is  extraordinnrily  inconvenient  to  administer  to- 
gether tho  afTairs  of  peoples  Hpeaking  different  langtinges  and 
»o  reatling  different  litonitiires  and  having  different  general 
ideas,  eepfwially  if  those  differences  ftro  exacerbated  by  religious 
disputi's.  Only  somo  strong  nintua)  interest,  such  as  the  com- 
mon defensive  needs  of  the  Swiss  monntaincers,  can  justify  a 
clpso  llnkin;;  of  peoples  of  dissimilnr  lan;rtiage»  nnd  faiths;  and 
•Ten  in  Switzerland  there  is  the  utmost  local  autonomy.  THtt- 
mstely,  when  tbo  Great  Power  tradition  is  certainly  dead  and 
bnried.  those  Swiss  populations  may  graritalo  towards  their 
natural  affinities  in  Oermany,  Prance,  and  Ttnly,  When,  as  in 
.Uaccdouia,  populations  nrc  mixed  in  a  patchwork  of  Tillagw 
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and  districts,  the  cantonal  aystern  ia  imperatively  needed.     J*ul 
if  the  reader  will  look  at  tie  map  of  iiuropc  aa  llie  Confirertal 
of  Vienna  drew  it,  he  will  see  that  this  catherin^  aeems  almost 
as  if  it  bad  planned  tlio  maximum  of  local  oxasporalion.     It' 
defltroycd  tlie  Dutch  liepublic,  quite  needlossly,  it  lumped  to-  ■ 
gdher  tlio  Protestant  Dutch  with  tlio  French-epcaking  Catholics 
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of  tba  oM  Spanisli  (Aiirtrinu)  Kcllicrliuids,  and  set  up  u  kit 

dom  of  tUo  Ncfhcrlnnds.     It  handed  over  not 

rppuhlic  of  Venice,  but  all  of  North  Italj 

the   German-Speaking  Aiistrians. 

<!Oin1>ined  with  pieces  of  Italy  to 

dinin,     AiiMria  and  ITnngiii-y, 

mixtnre  of   disenrdsnt  nati 
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lie  and  republican-spirited,  were  chiefly  given  over  to  the  less 
civilined  rule  of  tlio  Greek-orthodox  Tsar,  but  important  di»- 
tricts  went  to  Frotesttnt  Prussia.  The  Tsar  was  also  continned 
in  his  arquisition  of  thp  entirely  alien  Finns.  The  very  dia- 
similar  Korw^un  and  iSwfdish  poopk-ji  vrore  bound  together 
under  one  king.  Germany,  the  reader  will  see,  was  left  in  a 
particularly  dangcrotia  stale  of  niuddl&  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  both  partly  in  and  piirtly  out  of  a  Gorman  confederation, 
which  included  a  multitude  of  minor  states.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark came  into  the  German  confederation  hy  virtue  of  certain 
Gcruiau-Bpcaking  possessions  in  HoUtcitu  I.uxemboui^sras  in- 
cluded in  the  German  Confederation,  though  its  ruler  was  also 
king  of  the  Nctliorlands,  and  though  many  of  its  peoples  talked 
French.  Here  was  a  cra^.y  tangle,  an  outrage  on  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  a  preposterous  disregard  o£  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  talk  German  and  base  their  ideas  on  German  litera- 
ture, the  people  who  talk  Italian  and  base  their  ideas  on  Italian 
literature,  and  the  people  who  talk  Polisli  and  base  their  ideos 
on  Polish  literature,  will  all  he  far  better  off  and  mo.tt  helpful 
and  least  obnoxions  to  the  rest  of  mankind  if  tlicy  conduct  their 
own  affairs  in  their  ovrn  idiom  within  the  ring-fence  of  tlwir  own 
fipeech.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  in 
Germany  during  this  period  doclart-d  that  whew*''"  "lo  *'?f 
man  tongue  waa  spoken,  there  was  the  Gcnnan  FsthcHand  t 

Even  to-day  men  are  still  reluctant  to  rccogniff  'h"*  area* 
of  governmont  are  not  matters  for  the  bflrgainin^  mi  interplay 
of  tsars  and  kings  and  foreign  offiees.     There  is  *  Dtivyi*'''' 
necessary  potUUal  map  of  the  worid  which  tninwrtW  nt»» 
things.    Titere  is  a  btut  way  posglbU  of  dividing  "^  P*^  ** 
tho  world  into  admiiii*trailve  areas,  and  a  haet  P'*^*^™^ 
eoveniment  for  evwy  nnn,  hnTing  txrgtit\i  to  *•  H'-jxb  wag 
ind  it  is  thooouUDon  *""*'""?*-"^~' 
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pottoibility  of  a  republic  and  uf  aiinvxutiuu  to  Frauuv,  liurnecl 
iu  (u  pHcUy  tiiitt  situatioii,  utid  guvu  tlui  Uclgtaits  a  luouarcli 
fruui  tiiat  rich  breodiiig-gmiuid  of  luonarclis,  Ucmumy,  Leopold 
I  of  Saxo-Coburg  Uutliji.  Tlicru  wvro  ftico  iiictfoclual  revolts 
in  luly  nud  Genuany  in  iS^,  xud  a  much  more  aoriouR  ooe 
in  Kiisstan  Poland.  A  rcpuUicim  govonimeDl  bctd  out  in  Wur- 
oaw  for  a  ^ear  agnindl  >(iclioIrts  I  (who  ttiiu!fi.'di-d  Aleximdur 
in  tS25),  and  was  then  stamped  out  of  pxistoncQ  with  great 
violence  and  cruelty.  Tliu  Po1i»l)  lan^iagu  w»&  banned,  and 
tbe  Greek  Orthodox  cliurcli  was  substituted  for  the  Itouiau 
Catboljc  as  the  State  religion.  .  .  . 

Au  oulbntuk  of  Uio  uatiintl  pulitii-al  map  of  the  world,  which 
occurred  in  1821,  tiltimatcly  secured  the  support  of  England, 
JTrauL-e.  aitd  lEuiuiu.  lliiu  wuh  the  iiiKurrovtion  of  tho  urocka 
agaiu!>t  tho  Turks.  For  six  years  ihey  fought  a  de»tporale  war, 
while  tho  govcnimcuts  of  Kiiropo  loukcd  on.  Liht-ral  opinion 
protested  aguiii^t  liiis  inncUvity;  voUiiitcera  from  c\-ery  Kun> 
pcan  country  joined  the  insurgents,  and  at  last  Dritnin,  Franco, 
and  Kii»8ia  took  joint  action.  The  Turkish  ili>^  wait  dcHtroyed 
by  the  French  and  English  at  the  Battle  of  Xavarino  (1S27), 
and  tho  Tttar  invuded  Turkey.  By  tho  Irciity  of  Adriunoplo 
,(1S2&)  Greece  was  declared  free,  but  slie  whs  not  permitted 
to  lesnmo  her  ancient  republican  traditions.  There  is  a  sort 
of  historical  indecoicy  in  n  Greek  monarchy.  But  a  Grwk 
reptihlic  would  have  boca  dangerous  to  all  monarchy  in  a  Eiimpe 
that  fretted  under  tho  ideag  of  the  Holy  .Vllianco.  A  German 
king  was  found  for  Greece,  one  Prince  Olto  nf  Barnria,  aliglitly 
demented,  hut  quito  royal — ho  gave  way  to  delusions  about  his 
dinue  right,  and  was  ejected  in  18C2 — and  Christian  govemom 
were  set  «p  In  tho  Danubian  provinces  (which  are  now  Ru- 
mania) and  Serbia  (a  part  of  tlie  Jugo-Slav  r^ooi). 
This  was  a  partial  concession  to  the  natural  political  map.  but 
much  blood  had  still  to  run  before  the  Turk  was  altogether 
expelle<]  from  these  lands. 

A  tittle  later  the  natural  political  map  waa  to  asaert  itself  in 
Italy  and  German;. 
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TKE  REAIITIES  AN1»  IMAGINATIONS  OF  THE 
KINETEENTH  CENTUKV 

§  1.  The  Meehanlral  Rrvoluiion.  §  2.  Ilelatton  of  the  Sit- 
chanieal  to  the  Industrial  ItevoJuHon.  §  3,  The  Fermenta- 
tion of  IdeoJs.  18J>8.  %  4.  The  Developmtnt  of  the  Idea  of 
Socialism,  §  S.  Shtyrteomings  of  Socialism  as  a  Scheme  of 
Human  Societj/.     §  6.  How  Darwinian  Affected  Hetigioue 

i    and  PoUlictU  Idea*.    §  7.  I'he  Idea  of  Nationalism.     %  8. 

T  Europe  Between  J8J,8  and  1878.  §  ».  The  (Second) 
Scramble  for  Overseas  Empires.  %  10.  The  Indian  Prece- 
dent in  Asia.  %  11.  The  History  of  Japan.  §  12.  Close  of 
the  Period  of  Overseas  Expansion,  §  13.  The  British  Et 
pire  in  lOH. 

SI 

THE  cairvr  and  pcr«onntity  vt  Niipuloon  I  bulkii  ctiii|>F(>- 
portionately  in  tlie  nineteenth  century  bietorics.  Ue 
was  of  littltt  significance  to  the  broad  onwerd  movonteot 
of  human  affaira;  he  waa  an  interruption,  a  remiudor  of  latent 
evils,  a  thing  liko  the  baclcriuiu  of  sonic  pe^Jlence.  Even 
regarded  aa  a  pestilence,  he  waH  not  of  supreme  rank ;  he  killed 
far  fewer  people  than  the  influenza  epidemic  of  19 IS,  and  pro- 
duced less  political  and  social  disniptiini  than  the  plague  of 
Justinian.  Some  sueh  interlude  bad  to  happen,  and  some  socb 
jpatehed-up  setlltymont  of  Kiiropc  as  the  Concert  of  Fiirtfpe,  be- 
itnae  tlicro  was  no  worf«i>d-<iut  Rystem  of  ideas  ui>on  which  a  new 
world  could  bo  constructed.  And  even  the  Concert  of  Europe 
bad  in  it  nn  element  cf  progress.  It  did  at  least  sot  anidc  the 
individnalism  of  Mncbiavelhan  monarehy  and  declare  (hat  tbere 
Irafl  a  human  or  at  anv  rnte  a  Kuroix-an  commonweal.  If  it 
divided  Ibe  world  among  the  kiugs,  it  made  respectful  gesturea 
towards  human  unity  and  the  service  of  Qod  and  man. 
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The  pcrmaneiitly  c-tTcctivu  taiik  Wforu  niaiikintl  wbicli  liad 
to  be  dotio  bvfoie  any  now  mid  ouduriiig  aocinl  and  political 
«difice  WK8  poasible,  the  task  ujion  wbicli  iho  liuman  iDtoIIt* 
gpDCe  iSf  witli  many  int<!rnipi!on»  and  nmid^t  miirh  nnger  and 
turmoil,  atill  cnj^gvd,  wiih,  und  is,  tliu  tank  of  working  out  and 
applying  a  Science  of  Property  «s  a  iMiBia  for  freedom  and 
iocinl  justice,  a  Science  of  Currency  to  enauro  and  pr^ 
serve  an  efficient  econoinio  mediutn,  a  Science  of  Uov- 
emment  and  Collective  Operations  whereby  in  every  oommunity 
men  may  Icarii  to  pursue  tlu-ir  common  iuterests  in  har- 
mony, a  Science  of  World  Politiot,  through  wliicli  tho  atark 
waste  and  cnielty  of  warfare  between  races,  peoplcsi,  and  nations 
may  be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  common  inlcrcHts  of  mankind 
brought  under  a  common  control,  and,  aboro  all,  a  world-wide 
System  of  Education  to  sustain  the  will  and  interest  of  moa 
in  their  common  human  adventure.  Tho  real  makers  of  history 
in  the  ninetoentli  ccnturv,  the  people  whose  consequences  will 
be  determining  humiin  life  a  century  ahead,  were  those  who 
advanoed  and  contributed  to  tJiis  fivefold  conMmctive  ctTort. 
Compared  to  them,  the  foreign  ministers  and  "statesmen"  and 
politicians  of  this  period  were  no  more  than  a  number  of 
troublesome  and  occasionBlly  incendinrr  schoolboys — and  a  few 
metal  thievee — playing  about  and  doing  transitory  mischief 
amid»t  the  sccumulating  materials  npon  the  site  of  a  great  build- 
ing whose  nature  they  did  not  understand. 

And  while  throughout  tho  nineteenth  century  tho  mind  of 
Wei)tem  civilization,  which  the  lienflseence  bad  released, 
^thcrcd  itself  to  tho  task  of  creative  social  and  political  ro- 
constniction  that  still  lies  before  it,  there  swept  across  the  world 
8  wave  of  nnivorsal  change  in  human  power  ond  the  material 
conditions  of  life  that  the  first  scientific  efforts  of  that  liberated 
mind  had  made  possible.  The  prophecies  of  I{nt;er  Bacon  began 
to  live  in  reolity.  The  aceumulating  knowledge  and  confi(li*nce 
of  the  little  succession  of  men  who  had  been  carrying  on  the 
derclopmcnt  of  science,  now  bc^n  to  bear  fruit  tlint  common 
men  eonld  understand.  The  most  obvious  firstfmit  waa  the 
steam-engine.  The  flnt  Meflm-engine*  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  pnmping  engines  used  (o  keep  wafer  out  of  the  newly 
opened  coal  mines.  The«e  coal  minims  were  being  worked  to 
supply  coke  for  iron  smelting,  for  which  wood-charcoal  had  pre- 
viously been  employed.     It  was  James  WntI,  a  mathematical 
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instrument  maker  of  Olas^w,  wbo  improved  this  stcnm-piimp- 
iuf;  I'ligiiio  und  uiiiiJv  it  uvailnble  for  thu  driving  of  tuacliinci'v. 
The  first  engine  bo  employed  was  installed  in  «  cotttm  mill  u 
Nottiuglism  in  1785.  Iii  1S04  Trcvitlitck  adapted  the  Watt 
engine  to  tranHport,  and  made  the  firKi  locomotive.  Iii  lS3.'i 
the  first  rHilway,  between  Stoektxm  and  Dnrtinf^on,  was  opened 
for  traffic.  The  original  engine  tiocomotive  Xo.  1,  18:>5)  etill 
ndonu  DarUoiiftou  piaCfonn.  By  the  middle  of  (bo  century  r 
network  ef  milway'*  h&d  sprcnd  all  over  Kurope. 

Here  was  a  luddcn  change  in  what  litu!  lon^  been  a  fixed 
condition  of  human  life,  the  mnximum  rnte  of  land  tran-tport. 
After  the  Ilussian  disaster,  Xapoleon  traTelli-d  from  near  Vjlna 
to  Paris  in  31S  houre.  This  was  n  jnumey  of  about  1,400 
miles.  Ho  was  trarelling  with  every  conceivable  advanlape,  and 
ho  averaged  under  five  mites  an  hour.  An  ordinary  traveller 
conld  not  have  done  thiii  distance  in  twice  the  time.  Thcso 
wore  about  the  same  maximum  rates  of  travel  as  held  good  be- 
tween Itome  and  Oaul  in  the  ^mt  century  a.d.,  or  between 
Sardis  and  Rusa  in  Iho  fourth  century  b,c.  Then  suddenly 
came  a  tremendous  change.  The  rnilwaya  re<hice<l  tins  journey 
for  any  ordinary  traveller  to  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  That 
is  to  say,  tliey  reduced  the  chief  Knrapean  distances  to  about  a 
tenth  of  what  they  had  been.  They  made  it  possible  to  earry 
out  administrative  work  in  areas  ten  times  as  great  ns  any  that 
had  hitherto  been  workable  under  one  adminiatralion.  The  full 
■ignificanec  of  that  possibility  in  Europe  still  remains  to  be 
realized.  ICurope  is  still  netted  in  boundaries  dravrn  tn  the 
horse  and  n^ad  era.  In  America  the  ofFecta  were  immediate. 
To  the  United  States  of  America,  sprnwliiig  wcstwnrd,  it  meant 
the  poasibility  of  a  contimious  access  to  Washington,  howcrer 
far  toe  frontier  travelled  across  the  continent.  It  meant  unitT, 
gustainod  on  a  scale  that  would  otherwiiic  have  been  impossibnL 

Tho  nicindioat  was,  if  anything,  a  litlle  nhend  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  its  esrtior  phases.  There  was  a  steanilwrat,  the  Char- 
loUe  Dundas,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  Canal  in  1 803.  and  in  lUOT 
an  .\nyerieaii  named  Fulton  had  a  paying  steamer.  Thg  Cttr- 
mont,  with  Brtlinhdiuilt  engines,  upon  the  1Iudm>Q  rtvor  gbove 
New  Yorit.  The  first  steamship  to  put  to  sea  waa  also  an 
American,  the  Phtenix,  which  went  from  ?Cew  York  (Hobokenl 
to  Philadelphia.  So,  too,  was  the  first  ship  using  steam  (she 
also  bad  sails)  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  the  Savan-nah  (1819).    All 
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[t&wowpTO  pjidfilo-wlicci  Uwts,  niui  paddltvwhfcl  bonts  nro  iiot 
•daptod  to  work  in  heavy  seaa.  'f  ho  jmddica  smash  too  easily, 
tnd  the  twnt  in  thon  disnblod.  The  scrctr  steamship  followed 
rather  slowly.  Many  difficultiea  had  to  bo  atirmountcd  before 
thu  screw  was  a  pnn-iiciiUc  tliini;.  Not  UQtil  iho  midJIo  of  the 
eentiin,'  did  the  tonnage  of  Bteamahipa  «pon  the  sen  befpo  to 
ovcrliDul  lUat  of  sailing-ships.  Afli-r  that  thu  evolution  in  seA 
transport  was  rapid.  For  the  first  time  men  bef^n  to  cross 
the  seas  and  oocwns  with  somo  cortninty  as  to  the  (Into  of  their 
nrriviil.  The  Irantiallanlic  crosfiinp,  whtoh  luid  lipen  on  imcer- 
(jiin  adventure  of  neveral  weelts — which  mi^ht  strctt-h  to  months 
— was  aocelemled,  milit  in  1810  it  was  bmnglit  down,  in  the 
ease  of  the  fustwt  boflts,  lo  under  five  days,  with  a  praetically 
ii'itiRnMo  hmir  of  nrrivnl.  All  over  tlie  oeenns  there  was  the 
aamo  n'diicrioii  in  the  time  and  the  same  increase  in  the  cer 
tainly  nf  liumiin  eommiiniirntion!*. 

Concurrently  with  ihe  development  of  steam  transport  upon 
land  and  sen  n  new  and  striking  addition  to  the  faeililiea  of 
hiimsn  interennr^e  aro;!e  out  nf  the  invest igationa  of  Volta, 
Oulvnni,  nnd  Fiiriidiiy  into  vorions  eleetrlnil  phenomena.  The 
electric  telegraph  came  into  existence  in  1885.  The  first  under- 
se-ts  eahle  was  laid  in  1851  between  Franco  and  KnglanJ.  Tn 
a  few  years  the  tele^aph  svstem  had  !>pr«*nd  over  the  eivilimKl 
world,  and  news  whteh  hud  hitherto  travelled  slowly  from 
point  to  point  Ixvame  praetienlly  simiiltoneous  thronghont  the 
earth. 

These  things,  the  Hteam  railway  and  the  electri:  telegraph, 
wore  to  the  popular  imacinailun  of  the  middle  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Ihe  most  slrtking  and  revolutionary  of  inventions,  but  they 
were  only  the  most  conspieiinus  and  clumsy  firstfniits  of  a  far 
more  estensive  process.  Technical  knowledge  and  skill  were 
developing  with  an  extrnordiniiry  rnpidify.  and  to  an  cstrwordi- 
nary  extent  measured  by  the  prngross  rf  any  previous  sRe-  Far 
less  eonspieiious  at  first  in  everyday  life,  hut  finally  far  more 
important,  was  the  extension  of  man's  power  over  various  strne- 
tiirnl  inateriiils.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
imn  was  reduced  from  its  ores  by  means  of  wood-chnreoal.  was 
luuiiiled  in  «tnall  piei-es.  and  hammered  nnd  wrought  into  shape. 
Tt  was  material  for  a  craftsman.  Quality  and  treatment  were 
enormonsly  dependent  upon  the  experienee  and  sagacity  of 
the  individual  iron  worker.     The  largest  masaes  of  imn  thkt 
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could  be  (lenlt  witli  uodcr  thoeo  couditioiu  amountod  at  most 
(in  the  auctc-ciitli  century)  to  two  or  throe  tons.  ^There  was  a 
very  dctiiiito  upward  liiuit,  tlivrcforc,  to  the  ttuu  of  cuniion.) 
The  bliiit  furnace  arose  in  the  eighteenth  centary,  and  developed 
with  the  USD  o(  coke.  >fot  before  llio  oighieenth  century  do  we 
find  rolled  sheet  imn  (172S)  and  rolled  rods  and  bara  (1783). 
NaHuivili's  ateum  hsJuiniT  eumo  as  late  as  18S6,  The  ancient 
world,  because  of  its  metallnrgtcal  inferiority,  «ould  Dot  use 
ttoam.  Tlio  Htoum-cngine,  cvta,  the  primitive  pumping  enfipnt^ 
could  not  develop  before  sheet  iron  was  available.  The  early 
oDfpDi's  six-iii  to  the  modern  eye  very  pitiful  and  clumsy  bits 
OP  ironmongeri-,  but  they  were  the  utmost  that  the  uictaliurgical 
science  of  the  time  could  do.  As  late  as  185&  came  the  fieasemer 
procem,  and  presenily  (1894)  tlio  opcn-hcarth  process,  in  which 
sted  and  e^'cry  sort  of  iron  could  be  melted,  purilied,  and  cast 
in  a  manner  end  upon  a  scnlo  hitherto  unheard  of.  To-day  in 
the  eI«ctrio  furnace  one  may  see  tond  of  incandescent  steel 
swirling  about  like  boilitiff  millc  in  a  saucepan.  Nothing  in 
the  previous  practical  advances  of  mankind  is  comparable  in 
its  con»c<)ucti(.-es  to  the  complete  mastery  over  enormous  masses 
of  steel  and  iron  and  over  their  texture  and  quality  which  man 
hai  now  iichicvt-d.  The  rfiilways  and  early  on^ues  of  all  aurtH 
were  the  mere  6r.st  triumphs  of  the  new  metnllur]gical  methods. 
Freeently  came  ships  of  iron  and  steel,  vast  hridicvs,  and  a  new 
way  of  building  with  steel  U]x>n  a  gigantic  scale.  Hen  realized 
too  lato  that  tht-y  had  planned  their  railways  with  far  too  timid 
a  gauge,  that  tliey  couM  have  orp^iii^f^d  their  IruvellliiR  with 
far  more  etcadinesa  and  comfort  upon  a  much  bigger  scale. 

IJeforo  the  ninefocuth  century  tlicre  were  no  sliipA  in  tbe 
world  much  over  2,000  tons  burthen ;  now  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful about  a  50,000-ton  linor.  There  are  people  who  snew 
at  this  kind  of  progress  as  being  a  progress  in  "mere  size,"  bat 
that  sort  of  sncorinf;  merely  marks  the  intellectual  limitations 
of  tluise  wlio  indulge  in  it.  The  great  tdiip  or  the  steel-frame 
building;  is  not,  as  they  imagine,  a  magnilii'd  vcri<inn  of  the 
small  »hip  or  building  of  the  paat ;  it  is  a  thing  difTerent  in  kind, 
more  lightly  and  strongly  built,  of  finer  and  stronger  matorinli; 
instead  of  being  a  thing  of  precedent  and  rule-of-tbumb,  it  is  a 
thing  of  subtle  and  intrieate  oalcnlation.  In  the  old  house  or 
ship,  matter  was  dominant — the  material  and  its  needs  had  to 
be  slavishly  obeyed;  in  the  new,  msiter  baa  been  captured, 
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coerced.    Think  of  tliv  coul  and  iron  and  tan 
«  banks  aud  pits,  wiencbcd,  wraugiit,  molten, 
to  be  fluiig  at  liut,  u  Diviidcr.  gUttcriii);  pinnacle  of  steel  aod 
gInHS.  six  liuudred  feet  nbovc  the  orowdi-d  citjl 

We  have  giren  tbeae  pttrticulars  of  die  advance  id  man's 
knowledge  of  tbe  melallui^  of  ii1c«l  and  its  results  by  way 
of  ilJiiBtration.  A  parallel  story  could  be  told  of  tlie  inetallurg>' 
of  copper  and  tin,  and  of  a  multitude  of  metals,  nickel  and 
aluminium  to  name  but  two,  unknown  tiefore  the  niiitvcatb  oeu- 
tury  dawned.  It  is  in  (his  great  and  growing  mastery  over 
substances,  over  ditTercut  Horls  of  glass,  over  rocks  and  plasters 
and  tbe  like,  over  colours  and  textures,  that  (lie  main  triumplis 
of  the  mecbanical  revolution  ha%'e  thus  far  been  achieved.  Yet 
we  are  still  in  the  stage  of  the  first fniits  in  tbo  niattor.  We 
have  the  power,  but  we  have  still  to'  learn  how  to  use  our  power. 
Many  nf  the  first  employments  of  these  gifts  of  science  have 
been  vulgar,  tawdry,  stupid,  or  horrible.  The  artist  and  the 
adaptor  have  still  hardly  begun  to  work  with  the  endless  variety 
of  substances  now  nt  their  diipo»al. 

Parallel  with  this  extension  of  mechanical  posaibilities  the 
new  science  of  electricity  grew  up.  It  was  only  in  the  eighties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  ihis  body  of  inquiry  began  to 
yield  results  to  impress  the  vulgar  mind.  Then  suddenly  came 
electric  light  nnil  electric  traction,  and  the  transmutation  of 
iorces,  the  possibility  of  sending  power,  that  could  be  changed 
into  mechanical  motion  or  light  or  heat  as  one  chose,  along  a 
copper  wire,  as  water  is  sent  along  a  pipe,  began  to  come  through 
to  the  ideas  of  ordinari-  people.  .  .  . 

The  British  and  the  French  were  at  first  the  leading  peoples 
in  this  great  proliferation  of  knowledge;  but  presently  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  learnt  humility  under  Napoleon,  showed  such 
zeal  and  pertinacity  in  scientific  inquiry  as  to  overhaul  these 
learfpTB.  British  science  was  largely  (he  oroatim;  of  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen '  working  outside  the  ordinary  centres  of 
emdition.*    We  have  told  bow  in  Kngland  the  univereitips  after 

'But  ni>t«  BorU  and  ^!r  Wm.  namilton  ac  coniplctious  srimdilc  men 
who  were  Irlilmit-n. 

'  It  is  irorth  nniinn  thnt  nrnrlj  all  th*  gtpat  tnrvntora  In  Englanil  dur. 
Injt  the  elfihlRnth  senior}'  vcif  viirkin^  xiiia.  tl)Bt  ini'cntiuna  prtKFcdcd 
from  th«  workfhop,  unct  not  from  thi>  Intiorntory.  It  U  nUo  worth  iintInK 
that  oti\jr  tvo  of  ih«ie  inventors  acFumuUlVd  (ortunra  and  founded 
famillM.— K.  B. 
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the  reformation  ci-asc-d  to  have  a  wide  popular  apptwl,  how 
lie<.-atiic  tliv  viluniliiiiiul  prcHTVp  of  (liu  nobility  imd  gentry',  unA 
the  Mirongholds  of  the  catahliahed  cbnrch.  A  poinpous  and  uo- 
intellifseiit  clnsoioal  pretPUlioiittrioM  dominntod  thutn,  mid  tliej 
dominatod  tlio  wtiooli)  of  the  middle  mid  upper  classes.  The 
only  ktiuwlfdgo  roco^iizt'd  was  an  iincriti(.'al  t^-xtual  kitowtedgQ 
of  a  sclccii'iii  of  Latin  and  (intck  cluMAir^,  and  tiiv  tetii  of  «  good 
jit^le  wan  its  abundance  of  quotations,  allusions,  and  sterootvpod 
I'xpreMions.  The  mrly  dvvciojtmcm  of  British  Aeionce  went  on. 
thorcfore.  in  apiti^  nf  (he  formal  edtirational  organization,  and 
in  the  tt^tb  of  the  l)ittvr  hogtilitv  of  the  teacliin!;  and  clcrioui 
profeaaionti.  Freiioli  i^ncction,  too,  was  dominated  by  the  claa- 
sioal  tradition  of  the  Jesnits,  and  consequently  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  Germans  to  organise  a  body  of  inrMtigators,  anuill 
indeed  in  relation  to  the  po:t^)bilitio8  of  the  ease,  ont  tirge  in 
proportion  to  Ilie  little  band  of  British  and  French  inventors 
and  exporiinonialii«ti<.  And  though  this  work  of  rcaearcb  and 
experiment  was  making  Britain  and  France  the  most  rich  and 
powerful  countrif*  in  the  world,  it  was  not  making  scientific 
ind  inventive  men  rich  and  powerful.  There  is  a  neveosary  un- 
worldlinesH  about  a  ainerre  scicntitic  man:  be  is  too  prcoccnptcd 
with  his  research  to  plan  and  scheme  how  to  make  money  out  of 
it  The  eoonoroie  exploitation  of  bia  diacoveriea  falU  very  easily 
and  natiirnlly,  thcrefnre,  into  the  hand!i  of  n  more  ac^^uisitive 
typp;  and  so  we  find  that  the  eropa  of  rich  men  which  every 
fresh  phase  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  ha»  prodneed  to 
Qreat  Britain,  though  they  have  not  displawd  quire  the  aame 
passionate  desire  to  insult  and  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  na- 
tional golden  etig!)  an  the  srbolatitie  and  clerical  profetuions, 
have  been  quite  content  to  let  that  profitable  creature  MarvB, 
Inventors  and  diaoovererti  eame  by  nature,  the^  thought,  for 
elererer  people  to  profit  by. 

In  thi;t  matter  the  Germang  were  a  little  wiser.  The  Ger- 
man "learned"  did  not  display  the  same  vehement  hatred  of 
the  new  leaniiu^.  They  permitted  its  development.  The 
German  business  man  and  manufacturer  again  had  not  qotte 
the  same  contempt  f<'r  ihe  miin  of  science  as  had  hie  British 
competitor.  Knowledge,  these  Germans  believed,  might  be  a 
cultivated  criip,  responsive  to  fcriiliKers.  Thi-y  did  oonecde, 
therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  opportunity  to  the  scientific  miild ; 
rheir  public  expenditure   on   scientific   work    was   relatively 
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^a<or,  and  ibis  expenditure  was  nlHindiintl.v  rcwurdod.  By 
tho  latter  half  nf  the  uinrMei>iith  centitry  the  Ucrnian  ftcieatilic 
worker  lia<l  made  (iennsD  u  nt^-ccssiiry  lutiguiij^  for  every  sci- 
ence  sttnleiu  who  wished  tn  kerp  iibreost  with  tlie  latotit  work 
in  his  (leparlnR-nt,  and  in  eorlain  branches,  and  particnlarly  in 
clwmistry.  <ien»nny  aequircd  it  very  gT9a.t  superiority  over  her 
western  nciplibours.  The  scientitic  effort  of  tlio  Bixties  and 
seventies  in  Ueitunny  ho^an  to  tell  after  the  ct^btive.  and  tlie 
liennana  cained  ateadtiy  upon  Hritain  and  Franee  in  technical 
and  industrial  prosperity, 

In  an  Outline  of  Histnry  stich  ns  this  it  is  impossible  to 
tra<^e  the  network  of  eoniplex  mental  processes  that  led  to  the 
ineeoMint  ottennon  of  knim-Iedi^  nnd  power  that  i&  now  going 
on ;  all  we  can  do  here  is  to  eall  .the  reader's  attention  to  the 
Tno«t  tuilient  ttimin^points  that  finally  led  the  tobog^n  of 
human  affairti  into  its  preetent  swift  ice-nin  of  pn^resEU  We 
have  told  of  the  first  release  of  human  curiosity  and  of  the  be- 
ftinningn  of  Hv^tematic  intjuiry  and  experiment.  We  have  told, 
too,  how,  when  the  plntocratic  Roman  system  and  its  resultant 
impcrialiitm  hud  eome  and  gone  a^^in,  this  prrx^ess  of  inquiry 
was  renewed.  We  have  told  of  the  escape  of  iuTestigation  from 
idcae  of  scoreey  and  personal  advantage  to  the  idea  of  publira- 
tion  and  a  brotherhood  of  knowledge,  and  wo  hai-e  noted  I  lie 
foundation  of  the  British  Royal  Society,  tlie  Florentine  Society, 
and  ihrir  like  as  n  eonsefiueneo  of  this  sooialir.inK  nf  tlionght. 
These  things  were  the  roots  of  the  mechanical  revolution,  and 
so  li^np  an  tbe  root  of  pure  seientific  inqnirv  li^■o*.  that  revolu- 
tion will  prof^'esa.  The  inecbanical  revolution  itself  be^n, 
wo  may  say.  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  wood  supply  for  tlie 
ironworks  of  England.  This  led  to  the  use  of  coal,  tbe  eoal 
mine  led  to  tho  simple  pumpin^r  engine,  the  development  of  the 
pumping  engine  by  WntI  into  a  mnchine-d riving  engine  led  on 
to  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship.  This  was  the  first  phase 
of  a  great  expansion  in  the  nse  of  steam.  A  second  phaw  in 
the  mechanical  revolution  be|»n  with  the  application  of  eleo* 
trical  science  to  practical  probieni!*  and  the  development  of  elec- 
tric lighting,  power  transmission,  and  tractiM). 

A  third  phase  is  to  be  distinguitthed  when  in  tbe  eighties  a 
new  type  of  engine  came  into  a»e,  an  engine  in  which  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  an  explosive  mixture  replaced  the  expansive 
force  of  steam.     The  light,  highly  efficient  engines  that  were 
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ihita  made  ptMsible  were  applied  to  the  uiitomobilr,  and  ^^ 
Tclopcd  ut  lost  to  reach  such  a  pitcli  of  lighiiiesa  and  etHcieocjr 
as  to  render  flight — long  known  to  be  possibl<^-a  practical 
Bchiovcmciit.  A  sticccaful  tlytng-machine — btit  not  a  tnachioe 
large  enough  to  lake  iip  a  human  body — W8B  made  by  Professor 
Lsngley  of  tbo  Smithaonian  Institute  of  Washington  ■«  oarly 
as  18d7.  By  li)W>  the  aeroplane  was  available  for  human  loco- 
motion. There  liad  soomed  to  be  a  pause  in  tlie  increaw  of 
himian  ep<-ed  with  the  perfection  of  railways  «nd  automobile 
Po:.d  traction,  but  with  the  flyinj;  marhine  came  fif*h  rt-ductions 
in  the  effective  di«tanc«  between  niie  point  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  another.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  distance  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh  was  an  eight  days'  journey;  in  lOlS  tbo 
British  Civil  Air  Transport  ConiniiMton  reported  that  the  jour- 
uev  from  London  to  Melbourne,  half'wav  round  the  earth,  would 
probably,  in  a  few  years'  time,  be  tccomplifhed  in  that  same 
period  of  eight  days. 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  these  striking  redoo- 
tions  in  the  time  distance«  nf  one  place  from  another.  They 
are  merely  one  aspect  of  a  much  profoundcr  and  more  mo- 
mentous enlarKemciit  of  human  possibility.  The  science  of 
agriculture  and  Bgricnltural  ehemiBtry,  for  instance,  made  quite 
parallel  advances  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Men  loamt 
BO  to  fertiliKe  the  soil  aa  to  produce  quadruple  and  quinlnple 
the  crops  got  from  the  same  area  in  the  scvcnteontb  century. 
There  was  a  still  more  extraordinary  adranee  in  medical  aci- 
ence;  the  average  duration  of  life  rose,  the  daily  efficiency 
inerea^cd,  the  waste  of  life  thmugh  ill-henllh  diwini><hed. 

Now  here  altogelhrr  we  have  such  a  change  in  human  life  as 
to  constitute  a  frei*h  phase  of  history.  In  a  little  more  than 
a  century  this  mechanieal  revolution  has  been  brought  about. 
In  that  time  man  made  a  stride  in  the  material  conditions  of 
bis  life  vaster  than  he  had  done  during  the  whole  long  interval 
betwom  the  palipolithic  i>tage  and  the  ago  of  cultivation,  or 
between  the  days  of  Pepi  in  Eg^-pt  and  those  of  George  III. 
A  now  gigantic  material  framework  for  human  affairs  has  come 
into  esistenee.  Clearly  it  demands  great  rendjustnients  of  oor 
social,  eoonomical,  and  political  methods.  But  these  readjust- 
ments have  necessarily  waited  npos  the  development  of  the 
roeebanical  revolution,  and  they  are  still  only  in  their  opening 
stage  lO'day. 
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There  is  a  tendunc^'  in  many  bistoriea  to  confuse  to^ho* 
wIiHt  wo  Iiovc  here  calle<i  tin-  mt^fhanu^itl  rfvohttion,  whicli  was 
an  entirely  new  Hi'me  in  Immnn  t-xpcricnce  iirUinj;  out  of  the 
development  of  orgnnized  wripnce,  a  new  step  like  (lie  invention 
of  agrieiiltiire  or  the  discover}'  of  merals,  with  sonietliing  else, 
quite  difTerenl  in  its  origins,  eoraething  for  which  tltere  waa 
alrcadv  an  historical  prt'ci-dt-nt,  the  social  and  financial  develop- 
ment which  is  ciilicd  the  indu^lria!  revolution.  The  two  proc- 
eeeea  were  going  on  together,  they  were  conetantlv  reacting  upon 
oueJi  other,  hiit  they  were  in  root  and  essence  (iitfcrent.  There 
would  have  been  an  industrial  revolution  of  sorts  if  there  bad 
boon  no  coal,  no  steam,  no  machinery;  but  in  that  case  it  would 
probably  have  followed  far  more  closely  upon  the  lines  of  the 
social  and  financial  dcvclopmcntB  of  the  Inter  years  of  the 
Roman  republic.  It  would  have  repeated  the  story  of  dia* 
possessed  free  cultivators,  gang  labour,  great  esfatiJs.  great  finan- 
cial fortunes,  and  a  aocially  destructive  financial  process. 
Even  the  factory  method  came  before  power  and  msdiin- 
ety.  Factories  were  the  product  not  of  machiDery,  but 
of  the  "division  of  labour."  Drilled  and  sweated  workers  were 
making  such  things  ae  millinery.  cardl»ard  boxes  and  fumihirc. 
and  colourinp  maps  and  book  iilust  rat  ions,  and  so  forth,  before 
even  water-wheels  had  been  used  for  industrial  processes.  There 
wore  factories  in  Rome  in  the  dn%*s  of  Augustus.  New  books, 
for  instance,  were  dictated  to  rows  of  copyists  in  the  factoriei 
of  the  book-»cl!eri*.  The  attentive  student  of  Pefoe  and  of  the 
political  pamphlets  of  Fielding  will  realize  that  the  idea  of 
herding  poor  people  into  establishments  to  work  collectively  for 
their  living  waa  already  current  in  Britain  before  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  intimations  of  it  even  as 
early  as  More's  Utopia  (1516).  Tt  was  a  social  and  not  a 
mechanical  development. 

Up  to  pa*t  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  social 
and  economic  history  of  western  Europe  was  in  fact  retreading 
the  path  along  which  the  Koiiian  State  had  gone  in  the  Three 
last  centuries  s.c  America  was  in  many  ways  a  new  Spain, 
and  India  and  China  a  new  Eg>-pt.  But  the  political  disunions 
of  Europe,  the  political  convulsionn  against  monarchy,  the  re- 
calcitrance of  the  common  folk  and  perhaps  also  the  greater 
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accessibility  of  the  western  Etiropean  intelligence  to  mechanical 
ideis  and  inventioDS,  turned  the  process  into  quite  nova]  direc- 
tions. Ideas  of  human  »>tidaritv,  thanks  tu  Christianity,  were 
far  more  widely  difTu»cd  in  this  newer  Kuropcan  world,  political 
power  was  not  so  concentrated,  and  tlie  man  of  energy  anxious 
to  got  rich  turned  his  mind,  therefore,  very  witlingly  from  tlic 
ideas  of  the  slave  and  of  gang  labour  to  the  idea  of  mechanical 
power  and  the  macliine. 

The  mechanicul  revolution,  the  process  of  inecbanical  inven- 
tion and  discovery,  was  a  new  thing  in  human  experience,  and 
it  went  on  regardleea  of  the  social,  poHticnl.  economic,  and  in- 
dustrial coiiKOijuciices  it  might  produce.  The  industrial  revolu- 
tion, on  the  other  band,  like  most  other  human  afTairs,  waa  end 
is  more  and  more  profoundly  changed  and  defleeted  by  the  oou- 
jtant  variation  in  hunuin  conditions  canned  by  the  mechanical 
revolution.  And  the  essential  difference  between  the  amaasiog 
of  richcH,  the  extinction  of  sniiilt  ffiruiorii  and  small  businesa 
men  and  the  phase  of  big  finance  in  the  tatter  centuries  of  the 
Roman  Republic  on  the  one  band,  and  tbc  very  similar  con- 
centration of  capital  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
on  the  other.  lies  in  tho  profound  dilTercncc  in  the  character  of 
labour  that  the  modiaaical  revolution  was  bringing  about.  The 
power  of  the  old  world  was  human  power :  everything  depended 
ultimately  upon  the  driving  power  of  human  muscle,  tlie  mu.<Mh> 
of  ignorant  and  subjugated  men.  A  little  animal  muscle,  sup- 
plied by  draft  nxen.  hor»c  traction,  and  the  like,  contributed. 
Where  a  weight  had  to  be  lifted,  men  lifted  it;  where  a  rock 
had  to  b«  quarried,  men  chipped  it  out;  where  a  field  had  to 
be  plonghed,  men  and  oxen  pinnghed  it;  the  Roman  equivalent 
of  the  steamship  was  the  gulley  with  its  hanks  of  sweating 
rowers.  A  vast  proportion  of  mankind  in  the  early  civilizations 
waa  employed  in  purely  mechanical  dnidgery.  At  ita  onset, 
powcMrivcn  machinery  did  not  seem  to  promise  any  release 
from  such  unintelligent  toil.  Grejit  gangs  of  men  were  em- 
ployed in  excavating  canals,  in  making  railway  cuttings  and 
onilHinkmont^.  and  the  like.  The  number  of  miners  increased 
enormously.  But  the  extension  of  facilities  and  the  output  of 
commodities  increased  much  more.  And  as  tbc  nineteenth  cen* 
fury  went  on.  tlie  plain  loalc  of  ihe  new  situation  asserted  itself 
more  clearlv.  Human  beings  were  no  longer  wanted  as  a  smirec 
of  more  indiscriminated  power.    What  could  l>e  done  meebani- 
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Willy  bv  n  human  beinp  could  be  done  fflsler  an<I  better  by  a 
machine.  The  hiimnn  beinfj  was  no«<iwl  irnw  only  whore  choice 
and  intellifietice  had  to  be  exerfised.  Human  beinga  were 
wanted  only  iiii  biimnn  twinirfl.  The  drudge,  on  whom  all  the 
previmis  eivilizafions  had  rfsted,  the  crenhire  of  mere  obedi- 
ence, the  man  wb'vse  brains  were  superflnouB,  had  become  nn- 
neofsfinry  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

This  was  ail  true  nf  siich  ancient  indHstriea  as  aipriculture 
and  mining  as  it  was  of  the  nowcst  mcfallureicwl  processes.  For 
plonjrhinp,  sowinp:,  and  bRrre-ifinfr.  swift  nmi-hine*  came  for- 
ward tif>  do  tlic  work  of  Bcorew  of  men.'  The  Roman  civilisa- 
tion wfl."*  built  npon  cheap  and  degraded  human  beingn;  modern 
ciTilization  is  beinp  rebuilt  upon  cheap  mechanieBl  power.  For 
n  hundred  yearg  power  has  been  ^itinif  ebwper  and  labour 
dearer.  If  for  a  generation  or  so  machinery  has  bad  to  wait 
its  turn  in  the  mine,  if.  is  simply  becaiiw  for  a  time  men  were 
cheaper  than  machinery.' 

'  Now  here  was  a  cbanpe-orer  of  quite  primary  Importance  in 
human  afFairs,  The  chief  solicitude  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
niler  in  the  old  civilixalion  had  been  to  keep  np  a  supply  of 
drndpes.  As  the  nineteenth  eentnry  went  on,  it  became  more 
and  more  plain  to  the  intelligent  direetire  people  that  the 
common  man  had  now  to  be  somcthinff  better  fbiin  a  dnidpev 
Tip  had  to  be  educated — if  only  to  secure  "industrinl  efficiency," 
He  had  to  understand  what  he  was  about.  From  the  days  of 
the  first  Christian  propaganda,  popular  education  had  been 
smouldering  in  Europe,  just  a«  it  has  itroouldered  in  Asia  wher- 
©wr  Tslam  has  set.  its  foot,  bccfluse  of  the  necessity  of  makinjc 
the  believer  understand  a  little  of  the  belief  by  which  he  is 
saved,  and  of  enablinfr  him  to  read  a  little  in  the  sacred  bookt 
by  which  his  belief  is  conveyed.  Christian  controversies,  with 
their  competition  for  adherents,  plonphed  the  pround  for  the 
han'cst  of  popular  education.  In  En^nnd.  for  instance,  by 
the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  nineteenth  eentury,  the  disputes 
of  the  "ocls  and  the  neces-tity  of  eatchiufr  adheTents  younp  had 
produced  an  abnndance  of  night  schools.  Sunday  scbooU,  and  a 
9erie«  of  competing  educational  organizations  for  children,  the 

'  llpr«-  America  l«d  tlie  old  uiirliL 

'  In  .Vr,rl1ium>m'lnnrl  mni  Diirhiini  In  the  *u\j  days  of  coal  mining  ihry 
n'i>ri>  SCI  .-hMply  «>i(rcm«^J  tliul  it  wBi  nnuaual  to  hold  lni)ii«*ta  on  th« 
bodiot  of  nwn  killnl  Fn  minn  dicaetere. 
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diasenting  British  i>ohoolt),  tlio  cliurcli  Xutional  Schools.  ■! 
sven  KoniAU  Catholic  eleuienturv  bcIiwIs.  The  earlier,  leas 
enlightened  manufacturerv,  uiiahle  tu  take  a  broad  viuw  of  their 
own  iutereets,  hated  and  opposed  thiwo  HchooU.  liut  here  iigaiu 
needy  Germauy  led  her  richer  neighbours.  The  teligiouii 
teaoht-r  in  Britain  pn-setitly  found  the  prufit-ecekcr  nt  bis  side, 
unexpectedly  eager  to  {!%t  the  commoualty,  if  not  educated,  at 
least  "trained"  to  a  higher  level  of  economic  efficictic}'. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  wag  a  period  of 
rapid  advance  in  popular  education  throughout  all  the  Weet- 
erniied  world.  There  na«  no  purallel  advance  in  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes,  some  advance  no  doubt,  but  nothing  to 
correspond,  and  so  tlie  great  gulf  that  hud  divided  that  world 
hitherto  into  the  readers  and  the  non-reading  mass  became  little 
more  than  a  slightly  perceptible  dilTereucc  in  educational  level 
At  the  back  nf  this  process  was  the  mechanical  revolution,  ap- 
parently regiirdloss  of  social  conditions,  but  really  inaiating 
inexorably  upon  the  complete  abolition  of  a  totally  illiterate 
clnsa  throughout  (lie  world. 

The  economic  revolution  of  the  Roman  republic  had  norer 
been  clearly  apprelnnded  by  the  common  people  of  Rome.  The 
ordinary  lioman  citizen  never  saw  the  changes  through  which 
he  lived,  clearlv  and  comprehensively  as  we  see  them.  But  the 
industrial  revolution,  a»  it  went  on  towards  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  more  and  more  diiitinctiy  seen  as  one  whole 
process  by  the  common  people  it  was  atFecting,  because  presently 
they  could  rend  and  discuss  and  communicate,  and  heraujto  they 
went  about  and  saw  tilings  m  no  commonalty  bad  ever  done 
before. 

In  this  Outline  of  History  we  hove  been  careful  to  indicate 
the  gruduni  appearance  of  the  ordinary  people  aa  a  clau  with  a 
will  and  ideas  in  common.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  masaive 
movements  of  the  "ordinary  pe(i])Ip"  orcr  consideroble  area* 
only  beenme  possible  as  a  result  of  the  propiigandist  religions, 
Christiiinity  and  l^liim,  and  their  insistence  upon  individual 
lelf-rcspect.  We  have  cited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  commonalty 
for  the  First  Crusade  as  marking  a  new  phase  in  social  history. 
But  before  the  nineteenth  century-  even  these  mnaeivo  movements 
were  oomparBtively  restrieted.  The  etpialitarian  insurHrtions 
of  the  peasantry,  from  the  Wycliffc  period  onward,  were  confined 
to  the  peasant  communities  of  deSoite  localities,  they  apretd 
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(obrflowly  into  (Jistricts  iiffected  b.v  luiniliir  forcca.  Tin-  tuwn 
■rtUHUl  rioted  iodcfd,  but  only  locally.  The  c)ia1eaii-biirniu]E  of 
the  French  re%'olutioA  was  not  ttio  act  o(  a  peneutitry  who  had 
overthrown  a  govoromcnt,  it  wan  the  act  of  a  peoHantry  releseed 
I>y  the  overthrow  of  a  povommciit-  The  CotDmiine  of  Paris  wr8 
the  first  effective  appearance  of  tlie  town  artiTtaii  as  *  political 
power,  and  the  Parisian  crowd  of  the  First  Revolution  was  a 
very  mixed,  primitive-thiDkiDg,  and  savage  crowd  compared  witb 
any  Wcatern  European  crowd  after  1830. 

But  the  mechanical  revolution  was  not  only  pressing  educa- 
tion upon  the  whole  population,  it  was  leading  to  a  biff^apital- 
ism  and  to  a  large-scale  reorganisation  of  industry  that  waa  to 
produce  a  new  and  distinctive  rt-»tem  of  ideas  in  the  common 
people  in  the  place  of  the  mere  nncoinfortahle  recalcitrance  and 
olementsl  rebellions  of  an  illiterate  commonalty.  \Vc  have  al- 
ready noted  how  the  induMrial  revolution  had  split  the  mann* 
facturing  class,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  middling  and  various 
sort  of  class,  into  two  sections,  the  employers,  who  became  rich 
enongh  to  mingle  with  the  financial,  mcivhandizing,  and  land- 
owning classes,  and  the  cmpioyoes,  who  drifted  to  a  status  closer 
and  closer  to  that  of  mere  gang  and  agricultural  labour.  As  the 
manufacturing  employee  sank,  the  agricultural  labourer,  by  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  incrtaM!  in  hia 
individual  prodnctivity,  rose.  Ky  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Karl  Marx  (1818-83),  a  German  Jew  of  great  schol- 
arly attainments,  who  did  much  of  his  work  in  the  British 
Mnsonm  library  in  London,  was  pointing  out  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  working  elasacs  by  the  steadily  cnncentrnttng  group 
of  capitalist  owners,  was  developiug  a  new  social  clasaification 
to  replace  the  more  complex  class  sirstoms  of  the  past.  Prop- 
erty, so  far  aa  it  was  power,  was  being  gathered  together  into 
relatively  few  hands,  the  hands  of  the  big  rich  men.  the  capitalist 
class ;  while  there  was  a  great  niingHne  of  workers  with  little  or 
no  property,  whom  he  called  the  '"expropriated,"  or  "prol*- 
tariflt" — a  misuse  of  this  word — who  were  bound  to  develop  a 
common  "clasfl  consciousneaa"  of  the  conflict  of  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  rich  men.  Differences  of  education  and  tradi- 
tion between  the  various  older  social  elcmenta  which  were  in 
process  of  being  fused  up  into  the  new  class  of  the  expropriated, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  contradict  this  sweeping  generalisation: 
Hie  traditions  of  the  professions,  the  small  employers,  the  farmer 
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praaAnt  and  the  liki>  were  nil  difTerent  from  one  another  nniT 
from  till}  Turious  crnftMiiiHii  tniditions  of  the  workers;  tint  with 
lb<>  flprend  of  education  and  thr>  cheapening  of  litenitnre.  tiu* 
"Mnrxiim"  in'ticrHlizniion  bocomeB  now  more  and  more  aeoept- 
nhle.  These  classes,  who  were  linked  nt  fir*t  hy  nothinfi  bnt  n 
common  impoverishment,  wpk>  and  are  heinc  redue»?d  or  raified 
to  the  sinnie  standard  of  life,  forced  to  rejid  the  same  books  and 
ahnre  the  aame  ineonvenieneea.  A  sense  of  aolidarity  between 
all  Sorts  of  poor  and  property Ii-ai  men,  as  aeain^t  the  profit- 
amassinfT  and  wealth-concfntratinE  class,  is  flTowincr  more  and 
more  evident  in  our  world.  Old  difference?  fade  away,  the  dif- 
ference betwpcn  cvaftaman  and  oppn-air  worker,  between  black 
coat  and  overall,  between  poor  clerpymun  and  elemeDtar\'  nchool- 
mnster.  between  policeman  and  bus-driver.  They  mnat  all  buy 
the  BBmn  cheap  ftimishinf:(i  and  li^-e  in  similar  cheap  house*: 
their  aons  and  dnntthters  will  nil  mingle  «nd  mnrry:  <ntece«i«  a( 
the  upper  levels  becomes  more  and  more  hopclpss  for  the  rank 
and  file.  Marx,  who  did  not  so  much  udnxiltc  the  clnst'mr, 
the  war  of  the  expropriated  mass  atrainst  the  appropriating  few. 
as  foretell  it.  is  beine  more  and  more  jiiRtifled  by  event*.' 


S8 

To  trace  any  brood  outlines  in  the  fermentation  of  ideas 
that  went  on  dnring  the  nif^hanical  and  industrial  revolution 
of  the  nineteenth  contwry  is  a  very  diflicnlt  task.  Bnt  we  mnst 
attempt  it  if  we  are  to  link  what  has  ^ne  before  in  this  hi 
with  the  condition  of  onr  world  to«3ay. 

It  will  ho  convenient  to  distiniiniitli  two  main  periods  in 
hnndred  years  bptwpcn  1814  and  H114,    First  eame  the  peri 
1814-48.  in  which  there  was  a  verv  considcrabli'  amount  of 
liberal  thinkinfr  and  writinir  in  limited  nrclfa.  hitt  dtirins  which 
there  were  no  (treat  chances  or  development  of  tboucht  in  thf 
Boneral  man?  of  the  people.     Thronjrhont  this  period  the  world's 

'It  Is  si>mftlm<-a  iTifiifit  nirainit  Marx  that  th*  proprirlinn  At  ptopk 
who  harr  aavjnKo  inr«it-.-d  ha*  inFTrBMi)  in  mnny  fnodtra  <«iiiininiitln- 
ThrM-  ■avintn  are  tec lin  kail  v  "rnpital"  niul  lh*tr  owncra  "capitatUla"  to 
that  extent.  Hnd  thta  it  ati'ppoiM  to  contradlrt  th»  statnnpnl  (it  Man 
that  property  r«niri>ntrali>i>  Into  frw  and  fewvr  hMn<t».  Marx  uaoi)  mani 
of  bia  (vrnu  «r«lr*Aly  and  cho»F  there  ill.  and  hia  kImis  w«re  tN-tlTr  tinn 
b(*  words.  When  hp  wrolr  properly  he  nii'nnt  "prnpcrtr  «o  far  sa  It  in 
patrtr."  Th^  Htnnll  ini^tor  haa  rrniaTkHl>ly  tiUU  po'tfr  ovtr  hl«  In 
tcat«d  capital. 
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ftffAirs  wer«  living,  eo  to  speak,  uii  their  old  intellectual  capitlil, 
the,y  were  going  on  in  accirduiice  with  the  Icudiug  idcuM  uf  the 
KevoluttOD  und  tlie  couuler-revolution.  The  domiuaut  liberal 
ideai  were  freedom  aud  a  certain  va^ie  cquaUtunanicm;  the 
eoOBervative  ideas  witd  iiionarvli.v,  urgaiiized  religion,  social 
privilege,  and  ohedience. 

Until  18+8  the  apiril  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  spirit  of 
Metteruich,  strufi^leu  to  prevrnt  a  revival  of  ih©  EiirDpean  revo- 
lution that  Napoleon  had  betrayed  and  set.  back.  In  America, 
both  Norlh  imd  South,  on  the  othi-r  bund,  the  revolution  had 
triumi^ed  and  nineteenth-ceiitury  liheralium  ruled  tiocballenged' 
Britain  was  an  uneasy  country,  nerer  quite  loyally  reactionary 
nor  quite  loyally  progrensive,  neither  tnily  monarohii>l  nor  tnily 
repnblipan,  the  land  of  Oomwell  and  also  of  the  Merry  Mon- 
areb,  Charle«;  anti-Au8triun,  anti-Hourbon,  unli-papal,  yet 
weakly  repreHsire.  We  have  told  of  the  first  seried  of  liberal 
Menus  in  Europe  in  and  about  the  year  IS30;  in  Itritain  in  1833 
a  Itefonn  Hill,  greatly  extending  the  fruncliise  and  restoring 
^onioibing  of  Us  representative  character  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, relieved  the  situation.  Round  and  about  IS+ft  came  h 
second  and  much  more  serious  system  of  outbrealia,  that  ovw> 
threw  the  Orleans  nionarehy  and  established  n  seeond  Hepublie 
in  France  (IS+H-fii),  raised  Xnrth  Italy  and  Unngnry  against 
Austria,  and  tlic  Poles  in  Foscn  againitt  the  Ocnnans.  and 
rent  the  Pope  in  flight  frnni  the  republicans  nf  Rome.  A  very 
interesting  Pan-Sliivie  confereiiee  held  at  Prague  foreshadowed 
many  of  the  territorial  read j nut menfs  of  1910.  It  dispersed 
after  an  insurrection  at  Pnigiie  had  been  suppressed  by  Aus- 
trian troops. 

Ultimately  all  these  insurrections  failed:  the  current  system 
staggered,  but  kept  its  feet.  There  were  no  doubt  serious  social 
discontents  beneath  these  revolts,  but  as  yet,  except  in  the  case 
of  Paris,  these  had  no  very  clear  fonn;  and  this  IStS  sturm.  so 
far  as  the  rest  of  Europe  was  concerned,  may  be  betit  described, 
in  a  phrase,  as  a  revolt  of  the  natnml  political  map  agiiinst 
the  artificial  nrrnngcments  of  the  Vienna  diplomatists,  and  the 
system  nf  suppreA.iinn.i  thoise  arrangements  entailed. 

The  histnrv  of  Europe,  then,  from  ISI.")  to  1848  was.  gen* 
erally  speaking,  a  sequel  to  the  history  of  Euroiw  from  ITBft  to 
1814.  There  were  no  really  new  motifs  in  the  composition. 
The  main  trouble  was  still  the  stniggle,  though  often  a  blind 
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and   mi»<lirecteJ    struggle,   of  the   mterests  of  ordiiiary 
ugaiiiifl  tliu  Uri'iit  Power  «v^(vm  wlkicli  cramped  aii<l  ojiprcAsed 
the  life  of  mankind. 

But  afti>r  1848,  frou  1848  to  l&U,  though  the  readjust' 
ment  of  the  mup  still  went  on  towards  a  free  and  unitietl  Italy 
nnd  a  iiniAed  Germany,  there  hegan  a  fresh  phnen  in  the  process 
of  mtiit&l  and  politieut  udaptation  to  the  iicw  knowli-d^e  and 
the  new  mntirial  powers  of  mankind.  Came  a  fiTeat  irruption 
of  new  Hoctai,  Teiif>ious,  and  political  ideas  into  the  general 
European  mind.  In  the  nest  three  sections  wc  will  consider 
the  ori^n  and  (iiiaHty  of  th«ee  irruptions.  They  laid  the 
foundations  upon  which  wo  biiHC  our  poUticul  thought  to-day, 
but  for  a  long  time  tbey  had  no  very  great  effect  on  contempo- 
rary politics.  Contemporary  politics  continued  to  run  on  iu 
the  old  lines,  hut  with  a  steadily  diminishing  support  in  the 
iiiirlleetual  eonvictiona  and  conaciences  of  men.  \Vo  have  al- 
ready described  the  way  in  which  a  strong  intellectual  proce^ 
undermined  the  system  of  Grand  Moimrchy  in  France  beforg 
1789.  A  similar  undermining  proceos  wasi  going  on  throughout 
Europe  durinif  the  Great  Power  period  of  lStil-1914.  Pro- 
found doubts  of  the  nysteni  of  government  and  of  the  lihertie* 
of  many  forms  of  property  in  the  economic  system  spreiid 
throughout  the  social  body.  Then  camo  the  greateit  and  mi>*1 
disorgn nixing  war  in  history,  ho  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  ^d 
estimate  the  powvr  and  range  of  the  accumulated  new  ideas  ^M 
of  those  sixty-six  years.  We  have  been  througti  a  greater 
catastrophe  even  than  the  Napoleonic  cataBtroplic,  and  we  arc 
in  a  slack-water  period,  corresponding  to  the  period  181,^-30, 
Our  iS.'tO  and  our  1848  are  sdll  to  come  and  show  us  when.' 
we  stand. 


s* 


We  have  traced  thmughout  this  history  the  gradual  nsstnc- 
tion  of  the  idea  of  property  from  the  first  unlimited  claim  of 
tlie  strong  man  to  possess  everything  and  the  gradual  teaiizn- 
tion  of  brotherhood  as  something  transteendtng  personal  self- 
seeking.  Men  wi'ro  first  subjugated  into  more  than  tribal 
societies  by  the  fear  of  monarch  and  deity.  It  is  only  within 
the  laKt  three  or  at  most  four  Ihousaud  years  that  wo  have  anv 
clear  evidence  tliat  voluntary  .•telf-aljandonment  to  soma  greater 
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end,  without  fee  or  reward,  was  an  accoplxblc  idea  to  m«i, 
or  that  anyone  had  prupuuiidcd  it.  Then  we  fiiid  Hpreadin^ 
i>vcr  the  aurfttco  of  huumti  iitTaird,  as  patches  of  sunahine  spread 
and  pass  over  tho  hilbideit  upon  a  windy  day  in  spring,  the-  idea 
thai  iht-rfv  it  a  huppintas  in  sclf-duvotion  greater  rlian  any  por- 
sonal  gratiticatinii  or  trininph,  and  a  life  of  mankind  di^en-nt 
and  greater  and  more  important  than  the  enim  of  all  tlic  in- 
diridufll  liveti  \vithin  it.  We  have  socn  that  idea  become  vivid 
as  a  beapon,  vivid  as  Minsbine  eaught  and  rellected  diit/.lingly  by 
eomo  window  in  the  landscape  in  the  teachings  of  Bnddha,  Lao 
T»e,  and,  most  clearly  of  all,  of  Je«u8  of  Nazareth.  Through 
•11  its  variations  and  corruptions  Christianity  has  never  com- 
pletely lost  the  sup}i;eatiou  of  n  devotion  to  God's  commonweal 
that  makes  the  persona]  pomps  of  monarch^  and  nilcrs  Mem 
like  the  insolence  of  an  overdressed  servant  and  the  splendours 
and  (notifications  of  wealth  like  the  waste  of  roblnTS.  No  man 
living  in  a  community  which  such  a  religion  as  Christianity  or 
iKlam  httK  touched  can  bo  nitogetlicr  a  slave;  there  is  an  ineradi- 
cable quality  in  these  religions  that  eompeU  men  to  judge  th^ir 
mtiHters  and  to  realize  their  own  res  pons!  bility  for  the  world. 
As  men  havw  felt  their  way  towards  this  new  state  of  mind 
from  the  fierce  aelf-centred  greed  and  instinctive  combative- 
ness  of  the  early  palnnilithic  family  group,  they  have  sought 
to  express  the  drift  of  their  tliougb(«  and  iieeeaaitics  very  vari- 
ously. They  have  found  themselves  in  disagreement  aud  con- 
flict with  old-established  ideas,  and  there  has  been  a  natural 
tendency  to  contradict  these  ideas  flatly,  to  fly  over  to  the  abao- 
lute  contrary.  Faced  by  a  world  in  which  rule  and  classes  and 
order  seem  to  do  little  but  give  opportunity  for  personal  self- 
iabness  and  unrighteous  oppression,  the  first  impatient  mnvo- 
ment  was  to  declare  for  a  universal  eqiiolity  and  a  practical 
anarchy.  Faced  by  a  world  in  which  property  seemed  little 
more  than  a  protection  for  selfislmcss  and  a  method  of  enslave- 
ment, it  was  as  natural  to  repudiate  all  property.  Our  histoiy 
shows  an  increasing  impulse  to  revolt  against  rulers  and  against 
ownership.  We  have  traced  it  in  tho  middle  brcs  burning  the 
rich  man's  ehAteanx  and  experimenting  in  tbeoerncy  and  com- 
munism. In  the  French  revolutions  this  double  revolt  is  clear 
and  plain.  Tn  Franco  wo  find  stdo  by  side,  inspired  by  tho 
same  spirit  and  as  natural  parts  of  the  same  revohttionary 
movement,  men  who,  with  their  cyea  on  the  ruler's  taxes,  do- 
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dared  that  property  should  be  inviolable,  and  otheis  who,  witi 
Utcir  eyes  on  ihe  i^'mployer's  hnn]  hargaios,  doclarad  that  prop- 
erty should  be  abolidhed.  13ut  what  they  are  really  revolting 
against  in  each  case  is  thut  the  ruler  and  the  employer,  instead 
of  beooniing  »orventa  of  the  (.■onimtinity,  still  rcmitin,  like  moat 
of  mankind,  self-eeeking,  oppressive  individuals. 

Throughout  llie  ages  we  find  thin  hi-livf  growing  in  men's 
minds  that  there  rnn  be  auch  a  reurrangeiitent  of  laws  and  pow- 
ers us  to  giv<>  nili>  aitd  order  whilo  still  rc^truining  the  egotism 
of  any  niler  nnd  of  itiiy  ruling  c'!ft»*  lliiit  may  lio  necessary,  «ud 
such  a  (Iflinition  of  projitTly  as  will  gix'e  fi-wdoni  withont 
oppri'Mi\'«  power.  Wo  begin  to  ntiti?^  nnwadnys  that  thcnu!  ends 
are  only  to  be  attained  by  a  complex  coiistructira  effort;  they 
ari^c  through  tli<-  voiitliot  of  m-w  human  m-eds  against  igno- 
rance and  old  human  nature;  but  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  theru  was  a  pcrsititent  disposition  to  solve  the  problem 
by  some  simple  formula.  (And  be  happy  ever  afterwards,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  all  human  life,  all  life,  is  throughout 
the  ages  nothing  but  the  contimiing  Holution  of  a  continuous 
synthetic  problem.) 

The  earlier  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  saw  a  namher  of 
experiments  in  the  formation  of  trial  human  Bocieties  oi  a  new 
kind.  Among  the  most  important  historically  wero  the  experi- 
ment.'' anil  ideas  of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  a  Manchealer 
cottftn-spinncr.  lie  is  very  generally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  modem  Socialism ;  it  was  in  connection  with  his  work  that 
the  word  "socialism"  first  arose  (about  1835). 

He  seems  to  have  bet-n  a  thoroughly  competent  business  man; 
he  made  a  number  nf  innovations  in  the  cotton-spinning  indoa- 
tiy,  and  ar<)uircd  a  fair  fi;rluno  at  an  early  age.  He  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  waste  of  human  posiiibilitieH  among  his  worken, 
and  he  set  himself  to  improve  llicir  condition  and  the  relations 
of  employer  and  employed.  Thi.'«  be  Rouirht  to  do  first  at  ItJa 
Manchester  factory  and  afterwards  at  New  Lannrk.  where  Iw 
found  himself  in  practical  control  of  works  employiug  aluint 
two  thousand  p<>ople.  between  IS(H)  and  1^28  lie  achieved 
very  eoiisidernhle  tliinss:  hp  reduced  the  hours  of  labour,  made 
his  factory  sanitiiry  and  agreeable,  abcjlixhed  the  employment 
of  wry  young  clii Id ren.  improved  llie  triiiuing  of  his  workeni, 
provided  nnempluvmcnt  pay  during  a  period  of  trade  deprea- 
sion,  catabltshe<l  a  system  of  schools,  and  made  New  Laoaric 
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Icl  of  bvlCi^r  tiiiiuittrialietn.  wbile  al  tbu  guiuo  time  tiw 
its  coniiiieiviul  pt'iwjKi'itv-  Iti.'  vnAe  vi^torously  lo 
(lefond  tht'  □iii»h  uf  mankind  afjaitist  thtt  churj^-s  of  imemperanctt 
ami  iiiipivividence  wliicli  wvro  liold  to  justify  the  («onoiuic  in- 
i(]iiilie»  I'f  the  time.  lie  held  that  men  and  women  are  largely 
(he  product  of  tlicir  ediiaitional  ciivininnwiir.  a  thtwi*  tliat 
nei-da  no  advocacy  to-day.  And  he  set  himself  to  a  propapinda 
of  Ui«  viou'it  that.  New  Ijitiurk  hud  ju«titiod.  He  uctiicked  tho 
seliifih  idolence  of  his  follow  mutiiifactiircrs,  nixt  in  1811),  largely 
under  his  iir^p^'ncy,  the  first  Factory  Act  was  panst'd,  tho  tiret 
attempt  to  n-i^triiin  i'mplaycr.>i  from  tukin);  th«  most  Htnptd  and 
iiitolvrublo  advuntugee  of  their  workers'  poverty.  Some  of  tho 
restrictions  of  tliat  Act  amaxc  lis  to-day.  It  wenu  incredible 
now  that  it  should  ever  have  t>ecn  neceasar^'  to  protect  little 
children  of  mnr  (!)  from  work  in  facloric*,  or  to  limit  the 
nominal  working  day  of  riiich  employees  to  twelve  hours! 

Pojple  arc  perhii[>»  too  apl  to  wrilc  of  ihc  industrial  revolu- 
tion as  tbouf>b  it  led  to  the  entilavemeDt  and  overworkinf;  of 
poor  children  who  hud  hitherto  K-t-n  hiippy  and  free.  But  thia 
mi»interprcts  history.  From  the  verv  hcfnonings  of  civiliza- 
tion the  little  children  of  the  poor  hiid  always  hecn  obliged  to 
do  whatever  work  they  could  do.  Bnt  the  factory  R%'Stem  gath' 
ered  up  all  this  infantile  toil  and  made  it  s;\-a1omntic,  conepio* 
lions,  and  aciindnlons.  The  factory  system  challcnjied  the  quick- 
eninf?  human  eonfciencc  on  that  ihsuc.  The  British  Factory 
Act  of  181!),  u-enk  and  fochlc  thou);h  it  wenu  to  Hs,  was  the 
Mafrna  Carta  of  childhood :  thereafter  tho  protection  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  pwir,  tirsl  from  toil  and  then  from  bodily  starvation 
and  if^o ranee,  hcffiin. 

We  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  the  full  story  of  Owen'i 
life  and  thought.  His  work  at  New  Lanark  had  been,  he  felt, 
only  a  trial  upon  a  «timll  workinjE  model.  What  could  be  done 
for  one  industrial  community  could  be  done,  he  held,  for  erery 
industrial  e<immnnity  in  the  country;  he  iidvocnted  a  resettle- 
ment of  the  industrial  population  in  townships  on  the  New 
I^nark  plan.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  have  captured  the  imaj!- 
ination  of  the  world.  The  Ttmrs  and  Morning  Post  supported 
his  propo«ats;  among  tho  visitors  to  New  Lanark  was  the 
Grand  Dnlte  Nicholas  who  succeeded  Alexnnder  I  as  Tsar: 
n  fast  friend  was  the  Duke  uf  Kent,  son  of  Oeorge  III  and 
father  of  (Jneen  Victoria.     But  all  the  haters  of  change  and 
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all — and  tti«ro  uro  ulwuva  muii^  ttiich — who  wcro  jc«lou8 
tlie  poor,  and  all  tlie  emjiloycrs  whu  were  likely  to  be  troubled 
by  bis  proJGcM,  wcru  waiting  for  uii  excuse  to  oouQ(er>«ttuck 
bim,  and  they  found  it  in  the  expression  of  hi»  religious  opin- 
ions, which  w^rv  hotitilo  to  official  Cbrltttianily,  and  throu(;h 
those  be  waa  succeeafiilly  diecreiiited.  lint  he  continueii  to 
develop  bis  projects  and  fxiR-rimciit^,  of  wliieh  the  chief  was 
a  ooumiunity  at  Xt-w  Hamiony  in  Indiana  (U.S.A.),  in  which 
be  sank  most  of  his  capital.  Ilia  partners  bougtit  him  out 
of  the  Nvw  Lanark  bu«ino«8  in  1S28. 

Owcii'h  pxperimonts  and  suggestions  ranged  very  widely,  and 
do  not  fall  under  any  itiuglo  formula.  Tbcrv  waa  nulhing  doc- 
trinaire eboot  bim.  His  New  Lanark  experiment  was  the  first 
of  a  number  of  "benevolent  busincMcs''  in  the  world;  I^rd 
Levcrhnlme'a  Port  Sunlight,  the  Cadburys'  Bonrnville,  and  the 
Ford  busineases  in  ^Vmcrica  are  conlcmiwrary  in»tanc«;  it  was 
not  really  a  socialist  cxporiineiu  at  all;  it  was  a  "paternal" 
experiment  fint  bis  proposals  for  state  aeltlcracnts  were  what 
wo  should  call  state  socialism  to-day.  Ilis  American  cxp<Ti- 
ment  and  bia  later  nritinf^  point  to  a  completer  form  of  social- 
ism, a  much  wider  departure  from  the  cxistin);  state  of  alTairg. 
It  18  clear  that  the  riddle  of  currency  exorcised  Owen,  He 
understood  that  we  can  no  more  hope  for  rent  economic  justice 
while  we  pay  for  work  with  moimy  of  Hiicluating  Taluo  than 
we  could  hope  for  a  punctual  world  if  the^e  woa  a  continual 
iuconslant  variability  in  the  length  of  an  hour.  One  of  hi« 
experiments  was  an  attempt  at  a  circulation  of  labour  notes  rep- 
roscnting  one  hour,  fire  hours,  or  twenty  hours  of  work.  The 
co-operative  societies  of  to-day,  stKieties  of  poor  men  which 
eomhinc  for  tho  collective  buying  and  distribution  of  oonunodi- 
ties  or  for  collective  mannfacttire  or  dairying  or  other  forms  of 
agriculture,  arose  directly  out  of  his  initiatives,  though  the 
pioneer  co-operative  societies  of  his  own  time  ended  in  failure. 
Their  Euccessors  have  spread  throughout  the  while  world,  and 
number  to-day  some  thirty  or  forty  million  of  adhcn'nls, 

A  point  to  note  about  this  early  socialism  of  Owen's  is  that 
it  was  not  at  flr^t  at  nil  "democmtic."  Its  initiative  was  benevo- 
lent, its  early  form  patriarchal ;  it  was  something  up  to  which 
the  workers  were  to  be  ediieuted  by  libemlly  dinposcd  employ- 
ers and  leaders.  Tlie  first  wioiHiitim  wag  not  a  ^vorker's  movfr' 
ment ;  it  was  a  master's  movement. 
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Jy  with  tbin  work  of  Owen'a,  another  and  quite 
{JS^jKnident  BcrieH  of  de^-el<>pDlCllts  was  goinjr  on  in  America 
and  Britain  which  was  destined  to  come  at  last  into  reaction 
with  his  aociulistic  id«a».  The  English  law  had  long  prohib- 
ited eombination»  in  restraint  of  t-rado,  combinations  to  raitte 
prices  or  wages  by  conccrtt'd  action.  There  had  been  no  grcjlt 
Iinrdi<hip  in  Ui«so  prohibitions  before  tJic  agrarinn  and  indus- 
trial changes  of  the  eighteenth  century  let  loose  a  great  swarm 
iif  workers  livinj^  from  liund  to  muiilh  and  completing  for  in- 
auificient  emplo_%-ment.  Under  these  new  can<lition!i,  thp  workers 
in  many  induxtries  found  thcmsclvM  intolerably  aquvfxed.  They 
were  played  off  one  againiit  another;  day  hy  day  and  Iioiir  by 
hour  none  know  what  concession  his  fellow  might  not  hare 
mnilp,  and  what  fiirtlic-r  rednotion  of  pay  or  increaae  of  toil 
might  not  eDHiie.  It  became  vitally  necessary  for  the  workers  to 
make  agreement* — illegal  though  they  were — nguinst  such  un- 
derselling. At  first  these  agircements  had  to  he  made  and  sus- 
tained by  secret  socielic*.  Or  clubs,  e«tab)ishcd  ostensibly  for 
quite  other  pnrpooes,  social  cinba,  funeral  societies,  and  the  tike, 
served  to  mii»ik  the  wtige-protect iug  combination.  The  fact  that 
these  aasociationa  were  illegal  disposed  them  to  violence;  they 
were  savago  against  "blackleg"  and  "rats"  who  would  not  join 
them,  and  still  more  savsge  with  traitors.  In  1824  the  House 
of  Commons  recognized  the  rlcsirability  of  relieving  tenoion  in 
these  matters  by  conceding  the  right  of  workmen  to  form  com* 
binationa  for  "collective  hargaining"  with  the  masters.  This 
enabled  Trade  Unions  to  develop  with  a  largo  measure  of  free- 
dom. At  first  very  clumsy  and  prifiiiti™  orgnniKAtions  and 
with  very  restricted  freedoms,  the  Trade  TTnions  have  risen 
gradually  to  lie  a  real  Fourth  l*Utat©  in  the  country,  a  great 
system  of  bodies  representing  the  mass  of  industrial  workers. 

Arising  at  first  in  Britain  and  America,  they  have,  with 
various  national  modifications,  and  under  varying  legal  condi- 
tions, spread  to  France,  Gcnnany,  and  all  the  weaterniwd 
communities. 

Orpsnized  originally  to  sustain  wages  and  restrict  intolerable 
hours,  the  Trade  TTiiion  movement  was  nt  fir^t  S'lmpthinir  alto- 
gether distinct  from  socialism.  The  Trade  Unionist  tried  to 
make  the  best  for  himself  of  the  existing  eapilaltsm  and  the  ex- 
isting  conditions  of  emplo^ent :  the  socialist  proposed  to  change 
the  system.    It  was  the  imagination  and  generalizing  power  (d 
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Karl  Marx  wliicb  brought  the^  two  movfiiieiits  into  relntion^ 
oliip.  llv  wuM  H  lunu  will)  tlio  »-iiso  uf  histurv  vt-r^  strung  in 
him;  be  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  tlie  oM  socifil  claaaes  that 
had  tiiciurcd  siuc«  th«  bi-^inning  of  civUizaliou  were  in  process 
of  dissolution  and  regrouping.  His  mcial  Jowish  commercial- 
iem  nuidv  the  sntaf^miism  of  propi-rtr  and  labour  very  plain  to 
him.  And  hia  npbiinging  in  liennaiiy — where,  aa  we  have 
pointed  out,  thu  tendency  of  class  to  harden  into  caste  was  more 
evident  than  in  any  other  European  country — made  him  con- 
ceivo  of  labour  us  presently  bt-couing  "claHS  conscious"  ami 
irollpTtivfly  antagonintic  to  the  property-concent  rati  nj;  cluswrti. 
In  the  Trade  Union  movomeiit  which  was  spreading  over  the 
world,  he  believed  be  saw  this  de^'clopment  of  class-conacious 
1al<oiir. 

Wliat,  bn  anked,  would  be  the  outooui«  of  rlie  "cIuks  war"  of 
tlio  ciipilnlifit  and  proletariat  if  The  capitalist  adventurers,  he 
alleged,  because  of  their  inherent  gKed  and  conilmtivenesa, 
would  K*>thcr  power  over  capital  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands, 
until  nt  last  they  would  concentrate  all  the  ineanti  of  production, 
trunitit,  and  the  like  into  a  form  Hcizitfale  by  the  workerR.  whose 
class  con  scion  sness  and  snlidariiy  would  be  developed  part  paam 
by  the  process  of  or^anlEinj;  and  concentrating  industry.  They 
would  t/eixa  thitt  capital  and  work  it  fur  themselves.  This 
would  be  the  social  revolution.  Then  individual  property  and 
freedom  wmild  lie  restored,  based  upon  the  r<<miiion  ownership 
of  the  earth  and  the  manaifcment  by  the  eommnnity  aa  a  whole 
of  the  great  productive  services  wliicli  the  private  capitalist 
had  organised  and  oouccntrutcd.  This  would  be  the  end  of  tbe 
"capitalist."  system,  but  not  the  end  of  Ihe  system  of  capitaliam.  ■ 
Slate  capitalism  would  replace  private  owner  capitalism.  V 

Thin  marks  a  great  stride  away  from  the  Bocialiiioi  of  Owen. 
Owen  (like  Plato)  looked  to  the  common  sense  of  me»  of  anv 
or  every  class  to  teorganiw  the  casunl  and  faulty  political 
economic,  and  social  stnicturc,  Marx  found  somethiuf^  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  driving  ffirce  in  his  class  hostiiity  based 
on  expropriation  and  injustice.  And  ho  was  not  simply  ■ 
prophetic  theorist:  he  was  also  a  propagandist  of  the  revolt  of 
iabonr,  the  revolt  of  the  sfwalled  "proletariat."  Labour,  be 
perceived,  had  a  common  interest  ngainnt  the  capitalist  every- 
where, though  under  the  test  n[  the  Great  Power  wars  of  the 
ttme^  and  particiihirty  of  the  liberation  of  Italy,  lie  showed  tlial 
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he  failed  tu  grui^p  tliv  fact  ^hut  labour  everywhere  tins  n  coniuion 
intf  reiit  iu  tbe  peace  uf  the  world.  But  with  the  sooiul  K^olulioQ 
in  view  be  did  succeed  id  iaepirtng  the  formatioii  of  au  inter- 
natioiiul  league  uf  workers,  the  First  luternatioiial. 

Tha  subsequent  liislorv  ol  eocialistn  is  chequered  between  the 
British  tradition  of  Owen  und  the  German  class  feeling  of  Marx. 
What  is  called  Fabian  Socialism,  tbe  exposition  of  socialiam 
by  the  London  Fabinu  ESocit-ty,  makes  its  appeal  to  rca»anable 
men  of  all  classes.  What  are  called  "Revisionists"  in  German 
Socialism  incline  in  the  same  direction.  But  on  the  whole,  it 
ia  Marx  who  liu.s  curried  tlic  day  afzaiust  Owen,  uud  the  gen- 
eral disposition  of  socialists  throughout  the  world  is  to  look 
to  the  organization  of  labour  aud  lubour  only  to  supply  tbe 
fighting  forces  that  will  disentangle  rhe  jKiliticnt  and  economic  or- 
ganization of  human  allaira  from  the  liand:^  of  tbe  more  or  less 
irresponsible  private  owners  and  adventurers  who  now  con* 
trol  it. 

These  are  the  broad  featureis  of  the  project  which  is  called 
Socialism.  We  will  discuss  its  inconipleteuesses  and  inade- 
quacies in  our  next  section.  It  watt  pcrhajM  incvilnble  that 
socialism  should  he  greatly  distraught  and  subdivided  by  doubts 
and  disputes  and  seels  and  school*;  thej-  are  growth  svTnptoms 
like  the  spots  on  a  youth's  face.  Hero  we  can  but  glance  at 
the  diflference  between  slate  socialism,  which  would  run  tbe 
economic  businetts  of  the  counlry  through  iu  political  govern- 
ment, and  the  newer  schools  of  syndicalism  and  guild  sociali^mi 
which  would  entrust  a  large  measure  in  tbe  government  of  each 
industry  to  the  workers  of  every  grade — ineluding.the  directors 
and  manngerH— engaped  in  that  industry.  This  ''guild  st"cial* 
iam"  is  really  a  new  sort  of  capitalism  with  a  committee  of 
workers  and  officials  in  each  industry  taking  the  place  of  the 
free  private  capitalists  of  that  industry.  The  p«rsonnfl  becomes 
the  collective  capitalist.  Xor  can  we  discuss  the  undemocratic 
idea  of  the  Hiis.->iHn  leader  lA<nin,  that  a  population  cannot 
judge  of  iwcialism  before  it  has  experienced  it,  and  that  a  group 
of  socialists  are  therefore  justified  in  aeizing  and  socializing, 
if  they  can,  the  life  of  a  country  without  at  first  setting  up  any 
democratic  form  of  general  government  at  all,  for  which  sort 
of  seizure  he  uses  the  Marxian  phraKe.  a  vrry  imcompetent 
phrase,  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

All  }{H3!)ia  now  is  a  huge  experiment  in  that  dictatorships 
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Tlte  "proletariat"  is  supposed  to  be  dictatinf;  tbe  Koveramesi 
of  ituiifiia  tliruuf^  coiuiuittci^i  of  wurkiuoii  and  Boldicri),  the 
Soviets,  but  at  a  oiattcr  of  fact  tbese  Soviets  bave  little  or  ao 
rcu)  dirt'ctive  power.  Thuy  atusc-mblu  in  meetings  so  big  as 
to  be  practically  mass  luoetiiigs,  and  tlie  ulmoiit  tbcj*  can  do  ia 
to  give  a  general  assent  to  tbe  proceedings  of  tlie  govemnient. 
Tlie  Petersburg  ijuviut,  wbicb  tbo  writer  visited  in  September, 
Ilt^U,  was  u  touifi  iiieeiiiig  of  over  llin;o  itiousaud  people,  iu 
cupublo  of  &uy  detailed  criticism  or  direction  of  tiie  Bolshevik 
governmeDt.' 

§5 

We  arc  all  socialists  nowadays,  said  Sir  William  Harcourt 
years  ago,  and  tJiat  is  lo(^»ely  true  to-day.  There  cau  be  few 
people  who  fail  to  rculiee  (he  provisional  nature  and  tbe  dau- 
geroufl  instability  of  our  present  political  and  economic  system, 
and  still  fewer  who  beli«ve  witii  the  doctrinaire  iudi vidua listd 
tbat  profit-bunting  "go  as  you  please"  will  guide  mankind  to 
any  haven  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Oreat  rearraDgcmeDts 
are  neoee^nry,  and  a  systematic  legal  subordination  of  personal 
Mlf-seuking  to  tlio  public  good.  Ho  far  most  reftitunable  tuen  are 
socialists.  Dut  these  are  only  preliminary  propositions.  How 
far  baa  socialism  and  modern  thought  generally  gone  towards 
werleing  out  tho  conception  of  this  new  political  and  social  order, 
of  which  our  world  admittedly  stands  in  need  1  We  are  obliged 
to  answer  that  tiicre  is  no  clear  coiici'ptioii  of  tbe  new  state  to- 
wards wbioh  we  vaguely  struggle,  that  our  scieooe  of  faumao 
relationships  is  still  so  crude  and  epeciilHtivo  as  to  leave  us  with- 
out detiiiile  guidance  upon  a  score  of  primarily  important  ituues. 
In  1020  we  are  no  more  in  a  position  to  set  up  a  scientifically 
conceived  political  syalem  in  tbe  world  than  were  men  to  set 
»p  an  electric  power  station  in  1830.  They  could  not  have  done 
that  then  to  save  their  lives. 

The  Marxist  EyMem  points  us  to  an  aceumtitation  of  revolu- 
tioniry  forces  in  tbe  modem  world.  These  forces  wilt  continu- 
ally tend  towards  revolution.  But  Miirx  assumed  too  hastily 
that  a  revolutionary  impulse  would  necessarily  produce  an 
ordered  state  of  a  new  end  better  kind.  A  revolution  mav  stop 
half-way  in  mere  destruction.     No  socialist  sect  has  yet  dufinod 
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projected  governmeut  cleurly;  thu  Bolsht'viks  in  tbcir  Itua- 
sian  experiment  seem  to  littvo  been  guided  by  a  phrase,  the  dic- 
tatiiraliip  of  the  proletariat,  eud  in  practice,  we  are  told,  Trotsky 
and  Lenin  hnvo  proved  it  autocratic  M  thu  less  iutdligent  but 
(iquully  weii-meituiDg  Taar,  Alexander  I.  We  hnvu  bceii  at 
sooie  paiiu  to  ehow  from  our  brief  study  of  tho  French  revolu- 
tion that  a  revolution  can  e^lablish  iioihiiig  pcriuaucnt  that 
hit  not  already  been  thought  out  beforehand  uud  apprehended 
by  the  gecereil  mind.  The  French  republic,  confronted  with 
unexpected  difficulties  in  economics,  currency,  and  international 
relationships,  collapsed  to  tiio  e^tisma  of  tlie  newly  rich  people 
of  the  Directory,  and  finally  to  tlie  egotism  of  Nu|>oIo»u.  Law 
and  a  plan,  steadily  upheld,  are  more  necessary  in  revoUitionary 
times  than  in  ordinary  humdrum  times,  because  in  revolution- 
ary times  society  degenerates  much  wore  rcfldily  into  a  mere 
scramble  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  forcible  and  cunning. 

If  in  general  terms  «'c  take  stock  of  the  political  and  social 
Hciencc  of  our  age,  we  shall  measure  something  of  the  prelimi- 
nary iutellectual  t&tk  still  to  be  done  by  mankind  before  we 
can  hope  to  ace  any  permanent  constructive  achievements  emerge 
ing  from  llie  mere  traditionaliam  and  adventuring  that  rule 
our  eulicctive  affairs  to-day.  This  Socialism,  which  profeeses 
to  bo  a  conipieto  theory  of  a  new  social  order,  wo  discover,  when 
we  look  into  it,  to  be  no  more  than  a  partial  theory — very 
illuminating,8ofartt»itgoc9 — about  property.  Wc have alrtidy 
discu^ed  the  relationship  of  sucin)  development  1o  the  rcstrie- 
lion  of  the  idea  of  property.  There  are  various  schools  of 
thought  which  would  restrict  property  more  or  less  completely. 
Communism  is  the  proposal  to  aboli&b  property  nlto^rether,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  hold  all  things  in  common.  Modern  Social- 
ism, on  the  other  hand — or,  to  give  it  a  more  precise  name, 
"Collectivism" — does  clearly  distingiii»li  between  pergonal  prop- 
erty and  collective  property.  The  giat  of  the  aocialist  proposal 
is  that  land  and  all  the  iiaturul  mvana  of  production,  transit, 
and  distribution  ohonld  be  collectively  owned.  Within  these 
limits  there  is  to  be  much  free  private  ownership  and  unrfr 
stricted  personal  freedom.  Qiven  edicient  administration,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  many  people  nowadays  would  dispute 
ihnt  proposal.  Dut  sooiuliHm  lia^  never  gone  on  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  that  proviso  for  efficient  aclministration. 

Again,  what  community  is  it  that  is  to  own  the  collective 
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Closely  eoniiecled  wiih  tbiii  need  for  current  infomietiou  is 
the  codiliciitioii  of  llic  low,  the  problem  of  k(:-<>[>i iij;  llie  law  plniii, 
clear,  and  accvsgible  to  all. 

(iii)  Reprtevniaiiott. — Tim  M-lection  of  representatives  wad 
a^nla  to  net  in  tW  oollertivc  int^reiit  in  hnmiDny  with  the 
(icnoral  will  ba»cd  on  thie  Piltit'ation  and  plnin  information. 

(iv)  The  Execulitv. — The  upjtointniptit  of  fxwiitive  agents 
and  the  maintenance  of  mi'ans  for  keepinf*  them  responsible 
to  tJie  c^mmunitv.  withont  at  the  aemo  time  hampering  intelli- 
gent initiatives. 

(v)  Thought  and  Hvtfitrch. — The  ny.-'temfttic  friTicism  of  iif- 
faira  and  laws  to  provide  data  for  popular  judgments,  and 
through  tliow  judgments  to  ennuro  the  seeultir  improvcmcDt 
of  the  human  or^anizftlion. 

Those  arc  the  five  heads  under  whieh  the  broad  problem  of 
human  BOciet_y  presents  itself  to  us.  In  the  world  armmd  us 
we  see  makeshift  devices  ut  work  in  all  those  branches,  ill  co- 
ordinated one  with  another  and  unsatisfactory  in  themselveA. 
We  see  an  educational  ^sieni  meanly  finuneed  and  eciuippod. 
badly  organized  and  crippled  by  the  inlervcntiuns  and  hostilities 
of  religious  bodies;  we  see  popular  information  supplied  chiefly 
by  a  venal  press  dependant  u{)on  advert  I  semontn  and  subsidies; 
we  see  farcical  methods  of  election  returning  politician*  to 
power  as  unreprpsentativp  as  any  hereditary  ruler  or  casual 
conqueror ;  cvciywhcro  the  exoeul ire  is  more  or  leas  influenced 
or  controlled  by  groups  of  rich  adventurers,  and  the  pursuit  of 
political  and  social  science  and  of  public  criticism  is  still  th« 
work  of  devoted  and  eccentric  individuals  rather  than  u  recog- 
nized and  honoured  function  in  the  state.  There  ia  a  gigantic 
task  before  ri^lit-thinking  men  in  the  cleansing  and  sweetening 
of  the  politician's  stable;  and  until  it  ia  done,  an^^  complete 
realization  of  soeialism  is  imjrasaihle.  While  private  anvcn- 
turers  control  the  political  life  of  the  state,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  of  the  state  taking  over  eollectivc  economic  interests  from 
private  adventurent. 

Not  only  has  the  socialist  movement  failed  thus  far  to  pro- 
duct* a  scientificuliy  reasoned  scheme  for  the  correlation  of  edu- 
cation, law,  and  the  exercise  of  public  power,  hut  even  in  the 
economic  field,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  creative  force* 
wail  for  the  conception  of  a  rieht  organiKaiion  of  credit  end  a 
riglit  method  of  payment  and  interchange.     It  is  a  truinn  that 
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ifae  witliDgneSi)  of  tlie  w^rkor  dvpctids.  amoni;  other  tliin 
upon  liU  compl(!te  i>oiiti<lenc(>  in  tlie  piirchsittii);  power  of  toe 
currency  in  whicli  be  is  puid.  As  this  confidence  goes,  work 
coaws,  except  in  ho  far  m  it  cnn  he  rewarded  by  payineni  in 
goods.  But  tliore  is  no  siitficicnt  science  of  currpncy  and  bitsi- 
11M8  p((ycliolo(^\'  to  restrain  {roveriiHiniits  from  the  most  ilisliirb- 
ing  interferences  with  thepnhlic  ore<iit  and  with  the  circulation. 
And  such  interferences  lead  straight  U>  the  ccssktion  of  work, 
that  if,  of  the  production  of  neoeiisary  things.  Upon  such  vital 
practical  ijuostions  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  stty  that  the  miss 
of  thoac  iKJciatiiits  who  would  recast  the  world  have  no  definite 
ideas  at  all.  Yet  in  a  socialist  world  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
Other  sort  of  world,  people  mtist  be  paid  money  for  their  work 
ralber  than  be  paid  in  kind  if  any  such  thinf*  as  penonal  froe- 
dom  is  to  continue.  Here,  too,  there  must  be  an  asoertainable 
right  thing  to  do.  1'util  that  is  detennined,  history  in  these 
matters  will  continue  to  be  not  so  much  a  record  of  experiments 
fts  of  floimderings. 

And  in  another  direction  the  social  and  political  tbinkitiG: 
of  the  nineteenth  century  waa,  in  the  face  of  tlic  va*t««w  of  the 
mechanical  revolution,  timid,  limited,  and  insufficient,  and  thai 
was  in  re^rd  to  international  relations.  The  reader  of  social- 
istic liternttire  will  find  the  socialists  constantly  writing  and 
talkinj;  of  the  "State."  and  never  betrayinfr  any  rttitization 
that  tlic  "State"  might  be  nil  sorts  of  orgnuiiiations  in  nil  »0Tts 
of  areas,  from  tlie  republic  of  San  Marino  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  is  true  that  Karl  Marx  bad  a  conception  of  a  solidnrity 
of  interests  between  the  workers  in  all  the  industrial  ixed  coon- 
tries,  but  there  is  little  or  no  sugK«)tion  in  Marxist  socialism 
of  the  logical  corollary  of  this,  the  establiHhment  of  a  demo- 
cratic world  federal  ^vemment  (with  national  or  provincial 
"state"  governments)  as  a  natural  con»cqucnco  of  his  pmiectcd 
social  revolution.  At  most,  there  is  a  vagne  a-ipiration.  But  if 
there  is  any  lo^c  aliout  the  Marxist,  it  should  be  hi»  declared 
political  end  for  which  he  should  work  without  eea»ing.  Put 
to  the  teat  of  tbo  war  of  1014,  the  socialists  of  almost  all  the 
European  countries  showed  that  their  clit**-con»eiou»  interna- 
tionalism  was  veneered  very  thinly  indeed  over  their  patriotic 
feelings,  and  had  to  no  degree  reptnccd  them.  Everywhom 
dnrinff  the  German  war  socialists  denounced  tbat  war  aa  made 
by  capitalist  governments,  but  it  produooa  little  or  no  pcmw 
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nent  effect  to  deiwunce  a  govt'rnmeDt  or  a  world  eyiitcm  imleea 
^u  have  a  workiiif^  idea  of  ■  better  goTernment  and  a  better 
t^tem  to  replace  it 

Wo  state  tliv»c  tiling  here  because  tliov  are  faots,  and  a  living 
and  necessary  part  of  a  coptemporary  9iin-ey  of  biiniBn  history. 
It  is  not  our  task  cither  to  advocate  or  controvert  K)ciali»ni. 
But  it  is  in  our  picture  to  note  that  political  and  social  life 
are.  and  must  remain,  chaotic  and  disastrouB  without  the  devel- 
opment of  some  such  constructive  schpme  as  socialism  skeUhes, 
and  to  point  out  ck-arly  how  far  away  the  world  it  at  present 
from  any  aucli  scheme.  An  ennrmoiis  amount  of  Intellectntl 
toil  and  discustiion  and  education  and  many  years — whether 
decades  or  centuries,  no  man  can  tell — must  intervene  before  a 
new  order,  planned  as  ships  and  railways  are  planned,  runs,  as 
the  cables  and  the  postal  deliveries  run,  over  the  whole  surface 
of  our  earth.  And  until  such  a  new  order  draws  mankind  to- 
f!«lher  with  its  net,  humnn  life,  as  we  shall  presently  show  by 
the  story  of  tJie  European  wars  sincH"  18.">4,  must  become  more 
and  more  casual,  dnn^rons,  miserable,  anxious,  and  disastrons 
because  of  the  continually  more  powerful  and  destructive  war 
methods  the  continuing  mechanical  revolution  producce. 

§  B» 

While  the  mechanical  rc^-nlulion  which  the  crowth  of  phya- 
ical  srience  had  brought  about  was  destroying  the  ancient  ancial 
elassifieation  of  the  civili/ed  state  which  had  l>ecn  cvoK*ed 
through  thousands  of  years,  and  producing  new  pos^ibilitips  and 
new  ideals  of  a  rip;htcou8  human  commnnity  and  a  righteous 
world  order,  a  change  at  least  as  jfreat  and  novel  was  going  on 
in  the  field  of  religious  thouf^t.  That  same  growth  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  from  which  sprang  the  mechanicjil  revolution 
was  the  moving  cause  of  these  religious  distiirbanoea 

In  the  openinff  chapters  of  tliis  Outline  we  have  given  the 
main  storv  of  the  Hooord  of  the  Rocks;  we  have  sbuwn  life  for 
the  little  beginning  of  conaciousnesa  that  it  in  in  the  still  wait- 
ing vustncsa  of  the  void  of  space  and  time.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  enormona  propppot  of  the 

'  Kor  «  rloirty  pHrnllvl  view  o1  Tplli^nn  tn  thnt  fi'wvn  hefp.  W-  OultprAtm 
Ena»t.  by  Dean  IiiRi>.  Esmj^  VIU  and  IX  on  SI.  /'au(  snd  on  /■•rjfu- 
IfoiM/wBi  and  Uyttieian. 
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MSit  which  tills  a  niod<^ni  mind  with  humility  and  illimitabld 
hope  was  hidden  from  the  general  consciousnew  of  our  race; 
It  was  veiled  b;^  the  curtain  of  n  Sumerian  legend.  The  heavens 
were  no  more  than  a  stage  back^Toiind  to  a  little  dnuna  of 
kitig^.  Men  had  tieen  ti>u  occupied  with  llicir  owa  private  pM- 
sions  and  personal  aflaira  to  heed  the  intimations  of  their  own 
great  dc»tiny  tlint  lay  about  them  cvervwhere. 

They  learnt  their  true  position  in  space  long  before  they 
placed  themsi-lvrs  iu  time.  Wc  have  already  named  the  earlier 
aetroiiomers,  and  told  how  (ialileo  was  made  to  recant  hia  as- 
sertion that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun.  He  was  made 
to  do  so  by  the  clmrcli,  and  the  church  was  stirred  to  make  him 
do  so  because  any  doubt  that  the  world  was  the  centre  of  the 
universe  seemed  to  strike  fatally  at  (he  authority  of  Christianity. 

Xow,  upon  that  matter  the  teller  of  modem  histor}-  ia  obliged 
to  be  at  ouee  cautious  and  bold.  He  has  to  pick  his  wb^  m- 
tween  cowardly  evasion  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  partisanship  on 
the  other.  Ah  fnr  as  possible  he  must  contine  himiicif  to  facta 
and  restrain  his  opinions.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  tliat  oo 
opinions  can  l>e  altogether  restrained.  The  writer  has  his  own 
very  strong  and  definite  persuasions,  and  the  reader  mttst  hear 
that  in  mind.  It  is  a  fact  in  history'  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  Xazarvth  hud  in  it  something  profoundly  nuw  and  creative; 
he  preached  a  new  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  hcArts  and  in  the 
world  of  men.  There  was  nothing  in  his  teaching,  ao  far  as 
iro  can  judge  it  at  this  distRnce  of  time,  to  clash  or  interfere 
with  any  discovery  or  expansion  of  the  history  of  the  world 
and  mankind.  Hut  it  is  equally  a  fact  in  history  that  St  Paul 
and  his  snccessora  added  to  or  coropletetl  or  imposed  upon  or 
substituted  another  doctrine  for — as  you  may  prefer  to  think— 
the  plain  and  profonndly  revolutionary  tendiinga  of  Jeeas  by 
expounding  a  subtle  and  complex  theory  of  salvation,  a  salva- 
tion which  could  be  attained  very  largely  by  belief  and  fonoali- 
tiee,  without  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  believer's  ordinary 
habits  and  oconpnttonM.  and  that  this  Pauline  teaching  did 
involve  very  definite  beliefa  about  the  history  of  the  world  and 
man.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  historian  to  controvert  or 
explain  these  matters;  the  question  of  their  nitimate  signifi- 
eancn  depends  upon  the  theologian;  the  historian's  oonoem  ia 
merely  with  ihe  fact  that  ofl^cial  rhristinnity  throughout  the 
world  adopted  St.  Paul's  view  so  plainly  expressed  in  his  epts- 
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ties  and  so  untraccmble  in  the  gospolo,  tliat  the  meanitig  of 
religion  lay  not  in  tbe  future,  but  in  the  pmi,  and  tbut  Jc«us 
WAS  aot  90  much  a  teacher  of  wonderful  new  thing!),  as  n  pre- 
destinate divine  blood  s«crifice  of  deep  mystery  and  8acredne«« 
made  in  Atonement  of  a  partieular  historical  act  of  disobedience 
to  tbe  Creator  committed  by  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  response  to  tlie  teniptntion  of  a  serpent  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  I'pon  the  helief  in  that  Fall  an  a  fact,  and  not  upon 
the  personality  of  Jgsuh  of  Nazareth,  upon  the  theories  uf  Paiil^ 
and  not  upon  the  injunctions  of  Jeaua,  doctrinal  Chriatinnity 
built  itaetf. 

We  have  Already  noted  thnt  thin  dtory  of  the  special  creation 
of  the  world  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent  was  al»o 
an  rtneient  Babylonian  story,  and  prohahly  a  still  more  ancient 
Sumerian  etory,  and  that  the  Jewioh  saered  hooks  were  the 
medium  by  which  this  very  ancient  and  primitive  "heliolilhic" 
serpen!  legend  entered  Christianity,  Wherever  official  Chria- 
lianily  has  gone,  it  has  taken  ihi^  story  with  it.  It  has  tied  it* 
self  up  to  that  story.  T'ntil  ii  century  and  less  ago  the  wlwle 
Christisnized  world  felt  btiund  to  believe  and  did  believe,  that 
the  nni\'er8c  had  been  specially  creatcil  in  the  course  of  six  daw 
by  the  word  of  God  a  few  ihousiaiid  v^ears  before — according 
to  Bishop  rssber.  4004  ».c.  (Tbe  Vntrersal  llistory.  in  forty- 
two  volumes,  published  in  1770  by  a  group  of  Ix>ndon  book- 
sellers, discusses  whether  the  precise  date  of  the  first  day  of 
Creation  was  March  21at  or  September  21rt,  4004  n.o.,  and 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  latter  was  tbe  more  probable 
season. ) 

(Tpon  this  historical  assumption  rested  the  religious  fabric 
of  the  Western  and  Westernized  civilization,  and  yet  (he  whole 
world  was  littered,  tlie  hills,  mountains,  deltas,  and  acas 
were  bursting  with  evidence  of  its  utter  absurdity.  The  re- 
ligious life  of  the  leading  nations,  stilt  a  very  intense  and  sin- 
cere religious  life,  was  going  on  in  ■  houtc  of  history  built 
upon  sand. 

There  is  frequent  recognition  in  classical  literature  of  a 
sonnder  cosmc^ny.  Aristotle  was  atvare  of  the  broad  princi- 
oles  of  modem  geology,  they  shine  through  the  speculations  of 
r.neretins.  and  we  have  noted  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  (14.13- 
ISlftl  lucid  interpretation  of  fossils.  A  Frenchman,  Pescartea 
(1596-I6r.0),  apeculated  boldly  upon  the  incandescent  begin- 
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uiugs  of  our  globe,  And  u  Done,  8teuo  (1G31-87),  begnn  tbe 
oullitcUon  of  fu«iitld  aud  the  description  oi  slrau.  rtiil  it  was 
only  as  tbe  eightwiith  century  drew  to  its  close  cluit  tbe  systo- 
nutic  otudy  of  gootugy  Assimii-d  itueb  prupurtiuiu  aa  to  iitTt-ct 
the  general  autliority  of  the  liiliie  versinu  of  that  nneient 
Sumerian  narrative.  Conteinporaiicously  witb  tbo  Universal 
Histortf  ijuuled  alitn'e,  n  {iro^U  Frenob  nuiiii-alifit.  ItulTon,  wan 
writing  upon  the  Kpochs  of  Xuture  (1778),  and  boldly  extend- 
ing tlie  age  of  the  world  to  70,1(00  or  76,000  yeiira.  He  divid«l 
his  story  into  aix  cp>x!lig  to  square  with  tbe  six  days  of  the  Crva- 
lion  story.  These  dAva,  it  was  argtied,  were  figurative  days;  I 
they  were  really  apes.  There  was  a  i^neral  disposition  to  do 
this  OH  the  part  of  tlio  m-w  «i'ieiice  of  geoloji^'.  By  that  aceoin- 
tnodating  device,  geologir'  c<'Utrived  to  make  a  pCAce  with  ortho- 
dox religious  leuciiing  tbat  lasted  until  the  middle  of  thv  nioo- 
teenth  ceiitnry,  ] 

We  cttunot  trace  here  the  coutri  but  ions  of  such  itieti  as  Hnt- 
ton  AHil  PlAj*fflir  and  Sir  Chartcs  l-yell,  »n»l  the  Fi-eiK-hiiicn 
Lamarck  And  Curier,  in  unfolilinp  and  developing  the  record 
of  tlie  rooka.  It  was  only  slowly  that  the  general  iiitolligenre 
of  the  Western  world  was  awakened  to  two  disconcerting  facts: 
firstly,  that  the  succcsajou  of  life  iu  the  geological  record  did 
not  correspond  to  tbe  nets  of  the  six  dAys  oi  creation;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  record,  in  harmony  with  a  nuiss  of  biological 
facts,  pointed  away  from  the  Dible  asiwrtion  of  a  sopnrAtc  crca- 
tioQ  of  each  species  straight  towards  a  genetic  relation  between 
all  fbmiB  of  life.  171  which  eren  man  was  includetl!  The  im- 
portance of  this  last  issue  to  the  existing  doctrinal  system  was 
manifest.  If  all  tbe  animals  and  man  had  been  evolved  in  this 
ascendant  manner,  then  there  had  b<^'cn  no  iirst  pnrents,  no  Eden, 
and  no  Fall,  And  if  there  had  been  no  fall,  then  the  entire 
historical  fabric  of  Christianity,  the  story  of  the  first  sin  and 
the  reason  for  an  atonement,  upon  which  the  current  teaching 
based  ChrittioQ  emotion  and  morality,  eollap«od  like  a  bouao  ] 
of  cards. 

It  was  with  SMuetbing  like  horror,  therefore,  tbat  great 
numbers  of  honest  and  religion H-spirited  men  followed  the  work 
of  tbo  Enplisb  naturaliat,  Charlie  Darwin  (1809-82);  in 
18S9  he  published  his  Ortft'in  of  Specie*  bi/  Meant  of  Nalvral 
SeUeiion.  a  powerful  and  permanently  vabiahte  pxpo«tion  of 
that  conception  of  the  change  and  devclopnicni  of  s{>ecics  which 
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sketched  briutly  in  Cbuptor  Ml;  uiid  in  1871  ho  com- 
plclod  tho  uutliiiu  (if  his  work  with  tho  Deacenl  of  ilan,  which 
brought  man  dutiiiilely  into  the  same  acbenie  of  dovelopmeut 
with  tho  Tvst  of  life. 

^Iiiny  men  and  women  arc  still  living  who  can  reinemW 
the  disniiiy  and  diatresa  among  urdinar,v  intolligotit  people  in  the 
\\V'«terii  conintunitics  us  tho  iiirtiicihli;  vkhv  of  tlio  biologiat» 
and  geologists  ngainst  tho  orthodox  Christian  cosmogony  UQ- 
folded  itself.  The  minds  of  niHiiy  rcsixlL-d  tlio  new  knowlvd)^ 
insiinrtively  and  irralioiuilly.  Their  wholo  moral  edifice  was 
bnilt  upon  false  history;  they  were  too  old  and  set  to  rebuild 
it;  they  felt  the  pracrioal  tnith  of  their  moral  eonviclions,  and 
thia  new  truth  seemed  to  them  to  be  innompatible  with  that. 
They  believed  that  to  aai^ent  to  it  would  be  to  prepare  a  moral 
collapse  for  the  world.  And  ro  they  produeed  a  moral  rollapee 
by  not  aHM>iitiit|;  to  it.  The  univcrsiliee  in  Kttf;Und  partieii- 
larly,  being  primarily  clerieal  in  tlieir  constitution,  resisted  the 
new  learning  very  bitterly.  During  the  sevcntiea  and  eighties 
a  Btonny  controversy  raged  throuirliout  the  civilized  world. 
The  quality  of  the  diucussions  and  tho  fatal  ignorance  of  tho 
church  may  he  gauged  by  a  description  in  Haekett's  Commottf' 
place  Book  of  a  meeting  of  the  Rrilish  Asaoeiatioii  in  18C0,  at 
which  Bishop  Wilborforce  anirfliled  lUixioy.  tho  great  champion 
of  the  Darwinian  views,  in  tliid  fashion. 

Facing  "Iliuley  with  a  smiling  insolence,  he  begged  to  know, 
ttxw  t(  tkroitfjh  his  graruifalhrr  or  grandmother  llial  he  claimed 
his  deseenl  from  a  monkey?  Huxley  turned  to  his  neighbour, 
and  Biiid,  'The  I.ord  hath  delivered  him  into  my  band*-'  Then 
he  stood  before  us  ami  spoke  these  tremendous  words,  'He 
was  not  ashamed  to  have  a  monkey  for  his  ancMtor;  hut  ho 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  connected  with  a  man  who  used  great 
gifts  to  obscure  the  truth.'"  (Another  version  has  it:  *'I 
have  certainly  said  that  a  man  has  no  reaiion  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  an  ape  for  bis  grandfather.  If  there  were  an  ancestor 
whom  I  should  feel  ashamed  in  rccatlintr.  it  would  rather  be 
a  man  of  restlesB  and  versatile  intellect  who  plunges  into  scien- 
tific questions  with  which  he  ha*  no  real  ac^iunintanw,  only  to 
ohsoure  them  by  an  8imlei>i>  rhetoric  and  diatraet  the  attention 
of  his  audience  from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  eloquent  di- 
gressions and  skilled  appeals  to  prejudice.")  These  words 
were  certainly  spoken  with  passion.     The  scene  was  one  of 
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great  excitemoat.     A  lady  fainted,  Ba;s  HacketL  .  .  .  Such] 
wiifi  tbu  t(.-iiii*er  of  tLu  cuii trovers^'. 

Tbo  Darwinian  iiioveuient  took  formal  Chri«tiauity  una- 
wares, aiiddeiily.  Formal  Cliriiitiaiiity  was  confronted  with  a 
eiruirljr  dcmonMrabk-  error  in  her  tlioolof>icu)  iilati>meut».  The 
Christian  tlienlofriniis  wero  neitiu>r  wido  cm-itiili  nor  moiitjillv 
nimble  cnnugb  to  aowpt  the  new  truth,  modify  iJieir  fnrnuitic. 
and  iiiKist  upon  \hv  livinf;  and  undiininisbt-d  vitality  of  tlir 
religions  reality  tlinse  formula  had  hitherto  snSiced  to  express 
For  the  di»covory  of  man's  dc«eenl  from  Hol^human  forma  docs 
nnt  even  rfmoti'Iy  tiMioli  the  toncliing  of  the  Kinicdom  i>f  Heaven. 
Vet  prieets  «n<i  hishnpB  raged  at  Darwin ;  foolish  allr-nipts  wore 
made  to  suppress  Darwiniun  literature  and  to  iitsnlt  ami  dis- 
credit the  exponents  of  the  new  views.  There  was  niufb  wild 
talk  of  the  "antugonixm"  of  religion  iind  acience.  Now  in  all 
ages  there  have  Iweii  sfpptica  in  Christendom.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  II  was  certainly  a  sceptic;  iu  tho  eighteenth  century 
Oibhon  and  Voltaire  were  openly  anti-Christian,  and  their  writ- 
ings inflncnccd  a  number  of  scattered  readers.  Hut  these  were 
cxcepltonul  people.  .  ■  .  Now  ihc  whole  of  Chrislpndom  became 
as  a  whole  sceptical.  This  new  controversy  touched  everybody 
who  read  a  book  or  hc«rd  intelligent  euuversation.  A  new 
generation  of  young  people  grew  up,  and  ihcy  found  tlie  de- 
fenderi  of  f'hrislianity  in  an  evil  temper,  fiKhting  their  cauM 
without  dignity  or  faimciM,  It  was  the  orthodox  tbeo)og;y  tfatt 
the  new  scientific  advances  had  coinproini^,  but  the  an^ 
theologians  declared  that  it  was  religion. 

In  the  cud  men  may  discover  that  religion  shines  all  the 
brighter  for  the  lo»8  of  iitt  doctrinal  wrappings,  but  to  the  young 
it  seemed  ua  if  indued  there  bad  been  a  eonflict  of  «cieuce  and 
religion,  and  tliat  in  that  conflict  science  had  won. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  dispute  upon  tbo  ideal 
and  methods  of  people  in  the  prosperous  and  influential  classes 
throughout  the  westeniiiod  world  was  very  detrimental  inde^-d. 
The  new  biological  science  was  bringing  nothing  constructive 
aa  yet  to  replace  the  old  moral  stand-bys.  A  real  dc-moraliza- 
tion  ensued.  The  general  level  of  social  life  in  those  olaaies 
was  far  higher  in  the  early  twentieth  than  in  the  early  aeveo- 
teenth  century,  but  in  one  re«pcct,  in  respect  to  disinterested- 
ness and  oouMtientiousness  in  these  classes,  it  is  probable  that 
the  tone  of  the  earlier  age  was  bettor  than  the  latter.     In  the 
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owning  and  aetirc  cliiHSca  of  the  Mcvciitcfnth  ccutiinr',  in  spit* 
of  fl  few  definite  "infidrls,"  there  wii«  prohublv  n  nuieh  bi^er 
pcrcentajre  of  nion  and  women  who  pravod  sincerely,  who 
searched  their  soiiIh  to  find  if  tliey  hod  dune  evil,  and  who  were 
prepared  to  suffer  and  make  great  sacrifices  for  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  right,  than  in  the  opening  ycnrs  of  the  twentieth 
century.  There  was  a  real  losa  of  faith  after  1850.  The  true 
^Id  of  religion  was  in  muny  ctfics  thrown  away  with  the 
wom-oitt  purse  that  hnd  i^intainpd  it  for  ?o  lonft,  and  it  was  not 
TvcovcTcd.  Towards  the  close  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  a  crude 
mi^itnderstandinjc  of  Dnrwintam  had  brcoine  the  fundamental 
mindstulT  of  great  masses  of  the  "educated"  everywhere.  The 
seven teenth-oentury  kings  and  owner*  and  niler*  and  loaders  had 
had  the  idea  at  the  baek  of  their  minds  that  they  pre^-aiIcd  by 
the  will  of  God;  ihey  really  feared  him,  they  got  priests  to  put 
things  right  for  them  with  him;  when  they  were  wicked,  they 
tried  not  to  think  of  him.  Put  the  old  faith  of  the  kings,  own- 
ers, and  rulers  of  the  opening  twentieth  century  had  faded 
under  the  actinic  light  of  seicutific  criticism.  Prevalent  peo- 
ples at  the  elose  of  the  nineteenth  century  believed  that  they 
prevailed  by  virtue  of  the  Stru^Ie  for  Existence,  in  which  the 
strong  and  cunning  gpt  the  hotter  of  the  weak  and  confiding. 
And  they  believed  further  that  they  had  to  be  strong,  enrrgetio, 
rnthles*.  "praetieal,"  eeotistieal,  because  God  was  dead,  and  had 
always,  it  aeetoed.  been  dead — which  was  going  altogether 
further  than  the  new  knowlediro  juftificd. 

They  soon  got  beyond  the  first  emdc  popular  misconception 
of  Dnrwinism,  the  idea  that  every  man  is  for  himself  aJone. 
But  they  stuck  at  the  next  level.  Man,  they  decidetl.  is  n  social 
animal  like  the  Indian  hunting  dog.  He  is  much  more  than  a 
dog — but  this  they  did  not  eee.  And  ^ust  as  Jn  a  pack  it  is 
necessary  to  bully  and  subdue  the  younger  and  weaker  for  the 
general  good,  so  it  i^ccmed  right  to  them  that  the  big  dogs  of  the 
human  pack  should  bully  and  nibdu«.  Henee  a  new  oeorn  for 
the  ideas  of  democracy  that  had  mled  the  earlier  nineteenth 
century,  and  u  rfvivr-d  admiration  for  the  overbearing  and  tlw 
cruel.  It  was  quite  rharacteristic  of  the  times  that  Mr.  Kipling 
should  lead  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper-elaM  British 
pnblie  back  to  the  Jungle,  to  learn  "the  law,"  and  that  in  his 
book  Siaikfi  and  Co.  he  should  give  an  appreciative  description 
of  the  torture  of  two  boys  by  throe  others,  who  have  by  «  sub- 
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tcrfiigc  tied  Mp  their  victims  helplessly  before  revealing 
hostile  iDtcoitoiiit. 

It  is  .worth  while  to  ^vc  m  little  atteation  to  this  incident  ii 
Slalk-if  and  Co..  because  it  lights  up  tho  political  psvcholopj* 
the  British  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  verj^ 
vividly.  The  history  of  the  last  half  ct-iitiiry  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  all  undorKtami in^  of  the  mental  twist  which  this  _ 
story  exeinplitiei.  The  two  boys  who  are  tortured  are  "ballies,"fl 
that  is  the  excuse  of  their  tormentors,  and  these  latter  have 
further  been  incited  to  the  orgy  by  n  clergxTnan,  Nothing  can 
restrain  the  gusto  with  which  they  (and  Mr.  Kipiinp)  Mt 
about  the  job.  licforc  resorting  to  torture,  the  teaching  acetns 
to  he,  see  that  you  pump  up  a  little  justifiable  moral  indigna- 
tion, and  all  will  be  well.  If  you  have  the  authorities  on  yotir 
side,  then  you  cannot  be  to  blame.  Such,  apparently,  h  the 
simple  doctrine  of  this  typical  impcrialiitt.  But  every  bully 
has  to  the  best  of  his  ability  followed  that  doctrine  since  the 
human  animal  developed  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  oonsciously 
crui'l. 

Another  point  in  the  story  is  very  significant  indeed.     Tlw 
head  master  and  hie  clerical  assistant  arc  both  repnwrnted  ss 
being  privy  to  the  affair.     They  want  this  bullying  to  occutl  h 
Instead  of  exercising  tbeir  own  authority,  they  use  these  buys,| 
Trho  are  Mr.  Kipling's  heroes,  to  punish  the  two  victims.    Head 
master  and  clerg>-man  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the  oomplainta  of  an 
indignant  mother.     All  this  Mr.  Kipling  represents  as  a  most 
desirable  stale  of  affairs.    In  thii^  we  ha^'e  the  key  to  the  tigli<>5t,j 
mort  retrogressive,  and  finally  fatal  idea  of  modem  imperial 
iam;  the  idea  of  a  facit  eongptraqi  Mti-^^n  the  lau<  and  illf^] 
violence.    Just  as  the  Tsardom  wrecked  itself  at  last  by  n  fur- 
tive encouragement  of  the  ruffians  of  tlie  Tilaek  Hundreds,  wlw 
massacred  Jews  and  other  people  supposed  to  be  inimical  to 
the  Tsar,  so  the  good  name  of  the  BritiHb  Imperial  Oovemmmt 
has  been  tainted — and  is  still  tainted — by  an  illcKnl  raid  muda  J 
by  Doctor  Jameson  into  the  Transvaal  before  the  Boer  Wur,  ■ 
by  the  adventures  which  we  shall  presently  deseribo,  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Mr,  F.  E.  Smith  (now  T^rd  Birkenhead), 
in  Ireland  and  by  tho  tacit  connivance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  with  the  "reprisnls"  undertaken  by  tho  toyalisti 
against  the  perpetrators  of  Sinn  Fein  outrages.    By  guch  tr<>B- 
sons  agiini't  their  suhjcct'<.  empires  destroy  themselves.     Tbo 
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iffiBtrengthof  nilcvflaiii]  cnipires  Ik-^mtt  in  iiridii^  and  iiiiviM, 
litit  ill  thu  belief  uf  lui-ii  thiit  Iliey  ntv  iiitlcxibk  op^u  and  inilh- 
fii)  and  legal.  So  soon  ai  a  government  departs  from  lliat 
standard,  it  ceases  to  be  anythini;  more  than  'Hbe  gau^  id  poa- 
aeHsion,"  and  its  days  arc  iiiiintiered. 


§7 

Wo  Imve  already  pointed  mit  that  there  must  be  a  natural 
political  map  of  llm  world  wliicb  {pvcs  tlio  best  possible  geo- 
t^raphieal  divisions  for  human  admini>4trntions.  Any  other  po- 
litical division  of  the  world  than  this  natural  political  map  will 
necessarily  be  a  mistit,  end  mnftt  produce  stresses  of  hostility 
and  insurrertion  tending  to  shift  boundaries  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  natural  political  map.  These  would  seem  to 
be  ticlf-oridcnt  prupi^>«itioDB  were  it  not  that  llie  diplomatists  at 
Vienna  evidently  neither  believed  nor  understood  anything  of 
tlio  sort,  and  thought  thvmHclvce  as  free  to  carve  up  th«  world 
as  one  is  free  to  earve  up  sneh  a  lioneless  structure  as  n  obcese. 
Nor  were  these  propositions  evident  to  Sir.  Gladstone.  Mo** 
of  the  upheavals  and  conflicts  that  began  in  Kurope  as  the  world 
recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Napoleonic  warn  were 
quite-  obviously  attempts  of  the  ordinary  common  men  to  ^t  rid 
of  governments  that  were  snrh  misfits  as  to  he  in  many  eases 
intolerable.  Generally  the  existing  governments  were  misfits 
throughout  Europe  because  tbey  were  not  socially  repreaenta- 
tivc.  and  so  they  were  hampering  production  and  wasting  bumon 
possibilities;  bnt  wlieii  there  were  addeil  to  these  uni\'ersnl  an- 
noyances differences  of  religion  and  racial  culture  between  rul- 
ers and  ruled  (as  in  most  of  In'Innd),  ditTeronces  in  race  and 
lang:nage  (as  in  Austrian  Xorth  Italy  and  throughout  moat  of 
the  Austrian  Kmpire\  or  difFcronces  in  all  these  respects  (as 
in  Prtlftnd  and  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Eurt^pe),  the  exaspera- 
tion drove  towards  bloodshed.  Europe  was  a  ayatom  of  gov* 
erning  machines  nhominably  adjusted.  From  tlw  stresses  of 
tliis  maladjiutmenl  the  various  "nationalist"  movements  that 
phiyi'd  »o  lar^e  n  [Mirl  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
drew  their  driving  force. 

What  is  a  nation  t  What  is  nationality  ?  Tf  our  story  of 
the  world  has  demonstrated  anytliing,  it  has  demonstrated  tlie 
mingling  of  racea  and  popples,  the  instability  of  human  divi- 
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noMi,  the  fwiriine  Tsriet  j  of  bimuii  gnops  and 
rd  uaoeuxion.  A  nation,  it  has  beoi  said,  is  an 
Qif  hnmaii  bein^  wbo  think  tlx^  are  ooc  peofde:  box  ««  an 
urfd  that  Ireland  ii  a  nation,  and  Protcatant  Clat^  eertunlT 
does  not  fhaie  tiiat  idea :  and  ItaH-  did  not  tliiiik  it  was  one 
people  tintil  Vioz  after  its  tuut^  wa*  aceompUsfaed.  Wb^  tlie 
writer  wa^  in  IlaK  in  1916.  people  were  saniig:  "Xhia  war 
will  make  oi  one  luition-'  A^in.  are  the  Fiigti»>i  ■  nation  o> 
have  the;  merged  into  a  ""Briti^  nationalitr-"  t  Seote^meo  do 
not  leem  to  beltece  veir  much  in  thia  Brituh  nationality.  It 
cannot  be  a  commimity  of  race  or  lan^nage  that  eonatitiitea  a 
nation,  becanae  the  Gaels  and  the  Lowlaoden  make  op  tlie 
Scrteh  "nation**;  it  cannot  be  a  eommon  religitRi,  for  Eng- 
land has  Kores;  nor  a  common  liteiattue,  or  «iiy  is 
Britain  separated  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Argcntipe 
Republic  from  Spain  {  We  mav  sn^i^est  that  a  nation  is  in 
effect  tnv  sasemUj,  mixture,  or  eonfiuion  of  people  wiiich  is 
either  afflicted  bv  or  wishes  to  be  affliieted  bv  a  fotei^n  office 
of  its  own,  in  order  that  it  should  behave  coUeetivehr  as  if  it 
alone  constitated  hnmanitr.  We  hare  already  traced  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Machiavellian  monarchies  into  tlie  mle  of 
their  forei^  (^oes,  plaviog  the  part  of  "Powers,**  The 
**iuitic«uilit7"  which  d<miiiuted  the  pcJitical  tboDgfat  of  the 
nineteenth  centorr  is  reallr  no  more  than  the  romantic  and 
emotional  exaggeration  of  the  etresse^  produced  by  the  dis- 
cord of  the  oataral  pt^itical  map  with  onsoitable  political 
srraDgemeuta. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  particularly  throueh- 
out  its  latter  half,  there  has  been  a  great  working  up  of  this 
nationalism  in  the  world.  All  men  are  bv  nature  partisans  snd 
patriots,  but  the  natural  tribalism  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  unnatnrailr  exaggerated,  it  was  fretted  and  over- 
stimulated  and  inflamed  and  forced  into  the  nationalist  mould. 
Xationalism  was  tangfat  in  schools,  emphasized  by  newspapers, 
preached  and  mocked  and  sung  into  men.  Men  were  brought 
to  feel  that  they  were  as  improper  without  a  nationality  as  with- 
out their  clothes  in  a  crowded  assembly.  Oriental  peoples  who 
bad  never  heard  of  nationality  before,  took  to  it  as  they  took 
to  the  cigarettes  and  bowler  bats  of  the  west.  Tndia,  a  galaxv 
of  contrasted  races,  religions,  and  ealtures.  Dravidian.  Moufio- 
Uan,  and  Aryan,  became  a  "nation."     There  were  perplexiuK 
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oascH,  of  course,  aft  wlicu  a  young  Whiteclinpol  Jew  hnd  to  <tcri( 
whi'thcr  he  belonged  to  the  Britiah  or  the  Jewisli  nation.  C'art- 
catuT(!  and  politicul  cartoons  played  a  larg«  part  ia  this  eleva- 
tion of  tho  Qtth  of  tbeee  newer  and  bigger  tribal  gods — for  aoch 
indeed  tlie  modern  "nations"  arc — to  their  a«ccndauev  over 
the  imugiaatioii  of  tlic  uineto«ntli  century.  If  one  (urns  over 
the  pages  of  Punch,  that  queer  contemporary  record  of  tbo 
British  soul,  which  has  laet«d  now  Bincu  1841,  one  finds  the 
figures  of  liritntinia,  Ililwrniiif  Franco,  nnd  Gennania  enibrae- 
iiig,  disputing,  reproving,  rejoicing,  grieving.  It  greatly  helped 
tbo  diploniatiits  to  cuTiy  un  their  game  of  Great  Powers  to 
convey  politico  in  this  form  to  Uie  doubting  general  intelligence. 
To  the  common  man,  resentful  that  his  son  should  be  sent 
abroad  to  he  shot,  it  was  nnide  (.-K-itr  that  instead  of  this  being 
merely  the  result  of  the  obstinacy  and  greed  of  two  foreign 
dHccs,  it  was  really  a  necessary  part  of  a  righteous  inevitable 
gigantic  struggle  lietween  two  of  these  dim  vast  divinities. 
rrancG  bad  brvn  wrongvd  by  Germania,  or  Italia  was  sliowing 
a  proper  spirit  to  Austria.  The  boy's  death  cejised  to  appear 
an  outrage  on  common  sciise ;  it  assumed  a  sort  of  mythological 
dignity.  Aud  insurrection  could  clotho  itself  in  the  same  ro- 
mantic habilimenia  as  diplomacy.  Ireland  became  a  Cinderella 
gnddess,  CatbWn  ni  Ilciilihan,  full  of  heartrending  and  iinfor 
givable  wrongs;  young  India  transcended  its  realities  in  the 
worship  of  Bande  Mataram. 

The  essential  idea  of  ninetccnih-century  nationalism  was 
the  "legitimate  claim"  of  every  nation  to  complete  sovereignty, 
the  claim  of  every  nation  to  manage  all  ita  affairs  within  its 
own  territory,  regnrdlms  of  any  other  nation.  Tho  flaw  in  thin 
idea  is  that  the  affairs  and  interests  of  every  modern  community 
extend  to  {ho  ntU-rmost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  assassinalion  of 
Sarajevo  in  l!ll4,  for  cxiiinpic,  which  caused  the  great  war. 
produced  the  utmost  distress  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Lab- 
rador because  that  war  interrupted  tho  marketing  of  tho  furs 
upon  which  they  relie^l  for  such  necessities  as  ammunition. 
withont  which  they  could  not  get  sufficient  food.  A  world  of 
independent  sovereign  nntioin  means,  Ilierefore,  a  world  of  per- 
pctubl  injuries,  a  world  of  slates  constantly  preparing  for  or  wag- 
ing war.  But  concurrently  and  discordantly  with  tho  preaching 
of  this  natiniialisni  there  was,  among  the  stronger  nationalities, 
a  vigorous  propagation  of  another  set  of  ideas,  the  ideu  of  im- 
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perinHam,  in  which  a  powerful  and  a<lvaii«>il  nation  wa8  cod- 
<.-eilod  thu  right  to  duiuiimte  a  gruup  of  ulhor  lvs«  advuDCCt) 
DAttona  or  Icaii  politically  developed  uatiuiix  or  people*  wIidhg 
nationality  was  atil)  iindoroloped,  who  were  pxpoctcd  by  the 
domiuntiiii;  luitiuii  to  ho  );ritti-ftil  for  itH  prot^ctiun  and  domi- 
nance- This  use  of  thp  word  empire  waa  evidently  a  different 
one  from  its  former  univt-rsal  aipni tiMnce-  The  new  umpires 
did  not  even  pretend  to  be  a  eotitimintion  of  tho  world  empire 
of  Home. 

These  tvo  ideas  of  nationality  and,  as  the  crown  of 
natioiiftl  Huccesis,  "empire."  ruled  Kuropoun  p->Iiiiciil  thought, 
ruled  indeed  the  political  thought  of  the  world,  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninetoenth  coulury.  and  ruled  it  to  the  prao- 
tieal  exelusion  of  any  wider  conception  of  &  common  human 
welfare.  They  wci-e  plausible  and  danperously  unsound  work- 
\ag  ideiis.  They  rcprti^entcd  nothing  fundamental  and  inal- 
terable in  human  nature,  and  they  failed  to  meet  the  new  novds 
of  world  controls  and  world  sccnrity  that  the  mechanical  ret'o- 
lution  was  every  day  making  luorp  imperntive.  They  wer<> 
accepted  bcvauae  people  in  Reneral  had  neither  the  sweeping 
views  thflt  a  study  of  world  history  can  pive,  nor  Imd  they 
any  longer  the  comprehensive  charity  of  n  world  relipon.  Their 
danger  to  all  tlie  routines  of  ordinary  life  was  not  realized  until 
it  wua  loo  late; 


§  8 

After  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  world  of 
new  powers  and  old  idoas,  this  ferracntinp  new  wine  in  the 
old  bottler  of  diplomacy,  broke  out  through  the  tlimsy  rustniiiitH 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  into  a  series  of  wars.  By  an  ironical 
iiccident  the  new  syfltem  of  di«tiirbances  was  preceded  hy  a 
peace  festival  in  I^ndon,  the  Great  Kxhibition  of  1851. 

The  moTinc  spirit  in  this  exhibition  was  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Citburg-Gothn,  the  nephew  of  Leopold  I,  the  German  king 
who  had  been  placed  upon  the  Belgian  tlirone  in  18^1,  and 
who  WHO  nbo  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  youufj  <Jucen  Victoria 
of  England.  She  bed  become  (jueen  in  1837  at  the  ago  oi 
eighterai.  The  two  young  cousins — they  were  of  the  same  age — 
had  married  in  1840  under  their  uncle's  auspices,  and  Prince 
Albert  wax  known  to  the  British  as  the  "Prince  Consort." 
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lie  was  a  youug  uau  of  souud  intelUgeuce  and  Dzocptional 
cdueutiuti,  mid  lie  m'c-iiim  tu  \mw  btx-ii  i;reatl^'  uliitcked  l>y   tlic 
menial  slagDiitiou   itito  which   Kn);laud  had  miiikou.      Oxford 
and  Canibrid^tt,  lliiMci  unut  slurry  ix-nti\-.-(,  uvru  alill  rccovoriu^  _ 
Init  slowly  from  tlio  inMlWtiinl  ebb  of  the  laU>r  cighteentli  cen-  M 
liiry.     At  nciilicr  iiiiivci-fllty  did  tho  uniiual  luatriculKtioiu 
number  umrc  tbnii  fniir  biiiidn-il.     The  cxiiiniiialiona  wore  for 
the  tnoet.  part  hiitc  rira  voce  ocremoiiica.     Kxc«p4  for  two  ool- 
)cg<>s  ill  l.ntidoii  <(ho  ['iiivt.'r^il_v  of  London)  and  one  i>i  Dttr- 
ham,  this  was  all  tho  education  on  a  iiniverflity  fooling  tJiat 
En|;liiiid  bad  to  oiftr.     ll  whi«  very  liii-gcly  iho  initialivc  of  thiit 
Hnnndalized  yonug  Gci-man  who  had  married  the  ItritiBh  queen 
which   produced   tbo  tniivoraity   eoiiimiiMion   of    l^')0,   urid   it 
was  with  a  view  to  waking  up  Kngland  furtber  that  be  promoted 
tho  tint  Internutiunsl   Exhibition   which   waa  to  afford   Borup 
opportuniiy   for  a  compariiton  of  the  arlifltic  and   iodostrial 
products  of  the  variomt  KuriijM^'un  iiatiuns. 

The  project  was  hitlerly  opposed.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  wna  prophesied  that  Knfiland  would  he  overrun  by 
fordffii  I'OffUes  and  revolulionarips  who  woiih!  corrupt  the 
morals  of  tbe  people  and  destroy  all  faith  and  loyalty  in  the 
country. 

The  exhibition  was  hvid  in  Hyde  Park  in  a  great  building; 
of  ^h*»  and  iron^which  afterwards  was  r«-crccled  na  the 
Crystal  I'alace.  Financially  it  was  a  great  auccoss.  It  made 
many  Kngli«ih  jN'oph*  realize  for  the  Ural  time  that  tlictn 
was  not  the  only  industrial  country  in  the  world,  tud  that 
commercial  prosperity  whs  not  a  ijivinelr  appointctl  Britisli 
monopoly.  There  was  thecleai-eat  evidence  of  a  Kurope  recover- 
inf;  steadily  from  the  dcvastalion  of  the  Napoleonic  warft,  ami 
rapidly  overtaking  tbe  Untiah  lead  in  trade  and  manufacture. 
It  wiifl  followed  directly  by  tbe  organization  of  a  Science  and 
Art  Department  (1853),  to  rcoorcr.  if  possible,  tbe  educational 
leeway  tliat  Uritaiu  bad  lost 

Tbe  exhibition  released  a  considerable  amouitt  of  iutenui- 
lionat  talk  and  wntimcut.  Il  had  already  found  expreaaion  in 
the  work  of  such  young  poets  as  Tennyson,  who  had  glaDoed 
down  tho  vistu  of  tho  futunx 

"Till  the  war-drums  throb'd  do  loiicer,  and  the  battle-flagti 

were  furi'd. 
In  tho  Parliament  of  man,  the  Fedcralton  bt  th«  world." 
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There  was  much  slmllow  nptimi«m  on  rliu  p«rl  of  comfortable 
people  just  thun.  I'euce  wt-med  to  be  more  secure  thuu  it  hud 
been  for  «  long  time.  The  aocitl  galeii  of  184S  had  blown, 
and.  it  Mcmed,  blown  themselves  out.  Nowh«re  had  thv  revo- 
lution succeeded.  In  France  it  had  bcun  betrayed  a  second 
time  hy  a  Bonaparte,  a  nephew  of  the  tirat  Napoleon,  but  a 
much  more  aupple  man.  He  bad. posed  as  a  revolutionary 
while  availing  himself  of  the  glamour  of  hU  name;  ho  had 
twice  attempted  raids  on  France  during  the  Orleans  monarchy. 
][e  bad  written  a  manual  of  arlillt-ry  to  link  himself  to  bis 
uncle's  prestige,  and  he  h»d  also  publiitbod  nn  account  of  what 
he  alleged  to  be  Napoleonic  views,  i)ea  Idif«  NapoUtmiennes 
in  which  bo  jumbled  up  aocialiMn,  socialistic  reform,  and 
pacificism  with  the  NBixiIeonie  le^nd.  The  republic  of  18-18 
was  soon  in  difficulties  with  cnido  labour  experiments,  and  in 
October  bo  waa  able  to  r(«ntcr  tb©  couiilr*'  and  stand  for  cleo- 
tion  119  Pre>idpnt.  He  took  an  onth  as  President  to  be  faithful 
to  tbe  democratic  republic,  and  to  re^rd  as  cncmii-«  all  wbo 
attempted  to  ehnngc  tbe  form  of  government.  In  two  years* 
time  (December,  1S52)  he  was  Emperor  of  the  French.  ] 
tjAt  first  be  was  rcf^ardcd  with  considerable  suspicion  hj 
Queen  Victoria,  or  rather  by  Baron  Stockmar,  the  friend  and 
servant  of  Kinp  Loo]>oId  of  Beljrium.  and  the  keeper  of  the 
international  consoieiico  of  the  British  queen  and  her  consort. 
All  this  group  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  people  bad  a  reasonable 
and  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  unity  and  well-being  of 
Germany — upon  liberal  lines — and  they  were  dispuwed  to 
be  alarmed  at  this  Bonapartiat  revival.  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  British  foreign  minister,  was,  on  tbe  other  band, 
friendly  with  the  usurper  from  the  outlet ;  he  offended 
the  queen  by  sendinjr  amiable  dispatehes  to  the  French 
President  without  submitting  them  for  her  examination 
and  so  giving  her  sufficiejit  time  to  consult  Stockmar  upon 
them,  and  be  was  obliged  to  rwign.  But  subt«ii|uailly  the 
British  <""url  veered  rnurid  to  n  more  eonJiiil  «ltitu<tfi  to  tlie 
new  adventurer.  Tbe  opening  yciirs  of  hitt  reign  pr»mi!^.>d  a 
liberal  mouureby  rather  than  a  Napolecinic  ctin-er:  a  govern- 
ment of  'ViK'iip  brewd.  great  public  works,  and  bolidnvs,"  '  and 
he  expressed  biinwlf  warmly  in  favour  of  rbe  idea  of  national- 
ism, which  was  nntnrally  a  very  aeeeptnbte  idea  to  any  liberal 
'Albert  Thomat  in  tha  JFnoyelopo^to  BrfMnnioo. 
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QonnUQ  intvllijcmcc.     Tht-ro  had  Iwcn  a  bm-f  all-Gemian  p«i 
linineiit  nt  Frankfort  in  1S4S,  which  wjis  ovi-rlhrown  in  1849] 
by  the  PniMian  mnnawhy. 

Before  1^8  all  the  great  Europciin  courts  of  the  Vienna 
settlemont  had  Iireii  kppt  in  k  kind  of  nllinnce  by  the  fear  of  a 
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leoond  und  morv  uiiivor^al  dL>mocratic  revniulion.  After  the 
revolutionary  ffliitire*  of  1848  this  fear  waa  lifted,  aud  they 
were  free  to  rceiunp  tbe  sehemin);  eml  cnniilor-M-beniin);  nf  lb« 
days  before  1789 — with  tho  vastly  more  powerful  armiva  and 
fliyrtfi  iho  first  Nap^jleiinic  pliiisi-  bad  j;ivcii  them.  The  game  of 
Great  Powers  was  resumei;!  with  Best,  after  au  interval  of  »i«|y 
vears,  and  it  continued  until  it  produced  the  catastroftbe  of 
10  H. 

The  Tsar  of  Itussia^  Nicholas  I,  was  the  Srst  to  move  to- : 
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wiirds  war.  Ua  re.Huui«(l  tlio  trutlitioiiKl  thrust  of  Pc-ter  tli« 
Greut  towards  Couatntiiinople.  Xicbolafl  invented  lliu  phriw 
of  Uio  "sick  nmn  of  Kuropo"  for  tlic  Sultiin,  and,  finding  an 
cxeuKP  in  iho  inisft»'vernment  of  the  Chrtiitian  poptiliition  of 
the  Turkish  vinpire,  ho  occupied  the  Dsnubiaa  priiicipalitieH 
in   1853.     European  diplotniktii4t»  found   tht-tnwlYcs  with   a 
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(luratinn  of  quite  tho  eighteenth-century  pattern.  The  designs 
of  Russia  were  understood  to  clash  with  tho  dtraif^s  of  France 
in  Syria,  and  to  thn^uten  iho  Mediterranean  route  to  India 
of  Great.  Britain,  and  the  outcome  was  an  alliance  of  France 
and  Kngland  to  holster  up  Turkey  and  a  war,  tlie  Crimean 
War,  which  ended  in  tho  repulse  of  Rtiasia.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  restraint  of  Russia  was  rather  the  business*  of 
Austria  and  Uenuany,  but  the  pussion  of  ihc  foreign  offices  of 
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I'raiM^  Jind  Englstid  for  biimiiig  their  titigtm  in  HumtiKD  mftiSrS 
liita  alwA_v8  iKt-n  wry  ditliciilt  to  control. 

The  next  pbai«e  of  interest  in  this  revii-iil  of  the  Grrat  Power 
drama  -Kan  tJit?  vxploitutiou  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  iind 
the  king  of  the  !im»ll  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  Nurilt  ItuU-,  of 
the  inconveiiiencra  and  miseries  of  the  divided  ittaie  of  Ititl,v, 
and  purlieu  hi  riy  of  the  vVustriun  rule  in  the  north.  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  Vietor  Emmanuel,  made  an  old-timo  twrj^in  for 
Napoicoii'fl  help  in  return  for  the  provinces  of  Xic©  and  Savoy. 
The  war  U-tween  Frtiiioe  and  Snrdinia  V)D  the  one  band,  and 
Austria  on  tlic  other,  broke  out  in  1851),  and  waa  over  in  a  few 
vnK^ka.  The  Auetrian^  wi>rv  badly  bi-atcn  at  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino.  Then,  being  tlireatened  by  Prussia  on  the  Kbine,  Xa- 
polcon  made  peace,  leaving  Sardinia  llio  richer  for  l^mbardy. 

The  next  move  in  the  game  of  Victor  Knnnanuel,  and  of  hi^ 
chief  minister  Cavour,  was  an  inBurrectiotian,-  movoweut  in 
Sicily  led  by  the  great  Italian  juttriot  Garilwldi.  Sicity  and 
Naples  weri'  liberated,  and  all  Italv,  except  only  Homo  (which 
mnainod  lnyal  lo  the  Pope)  and  Venctia,  which  was  held  by 
the  Austriana,  fell  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  A  funeral  Italian 
parliament  met  u(  Turin  in  1S61,  and  Victor  Kmmanuel  be- 
came the  first  king  of  Italy. 

But  now  the  inleresit  in  thi<i  game  of  European  diplomacy 
shifted  to  Germany.  Already  the  common  sense  of  tlie  natural 
political  map  bad  asserted  itself.  In  1S48  all  Gerroaay,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  German  Austriu,  wub  for  a  time  united  under 
the  Frankfort  parliament.  Rut  that  sort  of  union  was  partic- 
ularly offensive  to  all  the  Germon  cnurts  and  forciffii  offices; 
they  did  not  want  a  Germany  united  by  the  will  of  its  people, 
they  wanted  Germany  united  by  legal  and  diplomatic  action — 
as  Italy  was  being  linited.  In  1848  tho  German  parliameut 
had  insisted  that  tlio  larg^'ly  German  provinces  of  Schloawig- 
Ilolstcin,  which  bad  been  in  the  G(-rin«ii  liiind,  must  belonf; 
to  Qermnny.  It  had  ordered  the  Prussian  army  to  occupy 
tbem.  and  the  king  of  Prussia  hud  refused  to  tal(0  liia  orders 
from  the  Geniian  parliament,  and  so  had  preeinitutpd  the  down- 
fall of  that  l)ody.  Now  iho  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  IX. 
for  no  conceivable  motive  except  the  natural  folly  of  kilig** 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  of  aunoyanco  aguinttt  the  Oennu* 
in  these  two  duebica.  Pniesinn  RfTairs  were  then  very  moch 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  minister  of  the  sorenteirath-century  type, 
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von  Bismardt  (count  in  IStiO,  priuci;  in  1S71),  and  be  saw 
brilliant  opportuoitii-s  iu  tiiiii  iruutjli'.  lit-  Ixx-iimu  Uiu  ubum- 
pioo  of  ihv  Cicnuan  uationuUty  iu  tlK>»i'  dudiiea — it  must  be 
reiuenibcri'd  that  tbc  King  of  I'l'imsiu  had  rufuDud  to  vudcr- 
tiike  tbis  rule  for  dcttiocialic  Cieriiiaiiy  in  id-lS — ami  he  pei^ 
.^Mfljed  Austria  (o  side  witli  l'ni.'4t«ia  iu  a  military  iutervcu- 
^•tiMU  iJeDHiark  had  uo  chauce  agaiust  these  Un-at  Towcri; 
«ho  wa»  easily  beaten  and  obliged  to  rclini]uiah  the  duchies. 
Then  Biamarck  picked  n  quarrel  with  Austria  for  the  poe«e»- 
sion  of  tlM^ao  two  muull  iiUti-s.  So  liv  brou(>lit  ubt>ut  a  ne«dles» 
and  fratricidal  war  of  Oenuana  for  the  greater  gioiy  of  Pnia- 
ait  and  tb«  ascendancy  of  the  llolifiizolicm  dyuaaty  iu  Ger- 
many. German  writers  of  a  roiuuiitic  t«m  of  mind  rcpreaent 
DiHmart'k  aa  a  great  statcsnian  iiUinning  the  unity  of  Cicnuuny; 
but  iiidtrd  ho  wus  doing  nuihiiig  of  the  kind.  The  unity  of 
Germany  was  a  reality  iu  X84S.  It  was  and  is  iu  the  nature 
of  things.  Tito  Pruttaiau  inooarcby  wns  aimply  delaying  the 
inevitable  in  order  to  seein  to  acbie\'e  it  in  Prussian  fashion. 
That  is  why,  when  at  lust  Oeniiany  was  uniliixl,  in»Ie.id  of 
bearing  the  likeness  of  a  mudeni  eirilizeil  people,  it  presented 
itaelf  to  the  world  with  the  fiica  of  this  archaic  liitmarek,  with  a 
fieree  moustache,  huge  jack  hoots,  a  spiked  helmet,  and  a  sword. 

In  this  war  between  Pru^iia  and  Austria,  Prussia  had  for 
an  ally  Italy;  most  uf  the  ttmiiller  Gcrmau  Htntc^,  who  dreaded 
the  achemes  of  Pru.isin,  fought  on  the  side  of  Austria.  The 
reader  will  nutuniUy  want  to  know  why  Napoleon  III  did 
not  grasp  this  admii-ahlo  occaaion  for  statecraft  aud  come  into 
ibo  war  to  his  own  advautago.  All  the  rules  of  the  Great  Power 
game  required  that  he  should.  Hut  Xupt^'leon.  unhappily  for 
himself,  had  got  hia  fingers  in  a  trap  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  in  no  position  to  intervene. 

In  order  to  understand  the  entanglement  of  this  shifty  gen- 
tleman, it  ia  neccsaary  to  explain  that  the  discord  in  interests 
between  the  noriheni  and  southcni  stales  of  the  American 
union,  due  to  the  economic  differences  based  on  slaver^',  had  at 
last  led  to  open  civil  war.  The  federal  Byi>tem  estahlisliod  in 
1780  had  to  fight  the  seccaaionist  efforta  of  the  confederated 
slarfrbolding  states.  We  hnve  trnced  the  causes  of  that  groat 
struggle  in  Chapter  XXXVI,  §  6;  its  course  we  cannot  relate 
here,  nor  tell  how  President  Lincoln  (bom  ISOO,  died  18C.'>. 
ppeaident  from  Iftfil)  nwe  to  gntatnejifi,  how  the  republic  was 
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olesDMMl  from  llic  stain  of  sluvery,  aud  how  tiie  federal  govern- 
ment of  tlie  union  was  pn-scrved.  The  siory  yf  Preeidi-nt  Liii- 
cotn  it  in  iUelf  a  great  epic  of  uoioo  and  mder  tbreateocd  aod 
saved,  and  it  is  with  reluctant^  that  it  is  treated  bo  brieSy  hcrv. 
But  in  this  Outline  ww  roust  cUiiii  citwt'ly  to  our  iiiniii  story. 
For  four  long  years  (I86I-0&J  this  Aiiicricait  civil  war 
nviiiig  to  and  fro,  thrnugli  tlio  rich  woods  and  over  the  hille  of 
Virginia  between  Washington  and  Kichroond,  unlit  at  last  tbo 
MCfltaioniat  left  wan  thrun  buck  and  broken,  and  Sherman,  the 

nnionieit  general,  swept 
iiorui^s  (.ieorgia  to  tbo  SMi  in 
llie  rear  of  tlie  main  oonfed- 
LTDte  (sec-cMioniat-)  armies. 
All  the  eletiienta  of  reaetion 
in  Kiirupo  rejoieed  during 
the  four  yeara  of  repiiblicaQ  | 
disMnsion;  the  iiritish  arii-  ' 
It^racy  oi>enly  *id<Nl  with 
the  confederate  states,  and 
iho  British  (jovenimont  per- 
mitted several  privateefi, 
aud  particularly  the  Ale- 
htma,  to  be  launehod  tn 
■BUmarcV-  Enpiand  to  attack  tbo  fed* 

cnil  tdiipping.  Xapnleon 
III  was  even  more  rash  in  bis  assumption  that  after  all  the 
new  world  bnd  fallen  before  the  old.  Tlie  euro  sliicid  of  tho 
Monroe  Doctrine,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  thrust  aside  for  good, 
tho  Oreat  Powers  might  meddle  again  in  Ameriea.  aud  the  j 
blessings  of  an  adventurous  monarchy  bo  restored  there.  A  ' 
pretext  for  interference  was  found  in  certain  liberties  token 
with  the  property  of  foreigners  by  the  Mcxiean  president.  A 
joint  expedition  of  French,  liritisb,  and  Spanish  occupied 
Vera  Cms,  but  Napoleon's  projects  were  too  bold  for  his  allies, 
and  they  withdrew  when  it  became  clear  that  be  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  empire.  This 
he  did.  after  much  !»tifT  fighting,  making  tho  Ardiduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Anatria  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  1864.  The  French 
forces,  however,  remained  in  efFoctual  possession  of  the  ooun- 
try,  and  a  cmwd  of  French  sjMVulntors  poured  into  Mexioo  to 
exploit  its  mines  and  resources. 
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But  in  April,  itfii^,  die  civil  war  in  tbe  United  SutU»  was 
broufjbt  to  an  vud  with  the  surrender  of  tbe  great  eouthem 
cojiuuander,  Uenerul  Lee,  at  Apponinltox  Court  iloust;,  and 
tliu  little  group  oi  eager  Kuropeuus  in  possession  of  Jklexicp 
found  tlicniHelvvs  faced  hy  the  victorioiu  federal  government 
in  a  (horoughly  grim  mood,  with  u  lat^«,  dangerous-looking 
aim/  in  tiund.  Xhu  French  imperialistii  were  bluntly  given 
tlw  nltCTuativo  of  war  with  tlic  L'uitt-d  bitates  or  clearing  out 
of  America.  In  etfecl  tbis  was  an  iim ruction  to  go.  ibis 
was  the  entanglement  which  prevented  Napoleon  ill  from 
interference  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  and  this 
was  the  reason  wh;  Bismardc  precipitated  his  struggle  with 
Austria. 

While  Prussia  was  fighting  Austria,  Kapoleon  JII  was  tr^ 
ing  to  eeoape  with  dignity'  from  tbe  briars  of  Mexico.  He  In*' 
vented  a  sbabb/  quarrel  upon  financial  grounds  witli  Maxi- 
milian and  withdrew  the  French  troops.  Tben,  by  all  the  rules 
of  kingHliip,  Mnximiiiaii  should  have  abdicated-  But  instead 
ho  made  a  tight  for  his  empire;  he  was  defeated  by  his  re- 
calcitrant subjects,  caught,  and  shot  as  a  public  nuisance  in 
J867.  So  tlw  peace  of  President  Monroe  was  restored  to  tlie 
new  world.  There  remained  only  one  monarchy  in  America, 
the  cmpirp  of  nrsKil,  where  a  branch  of  tliu  Fortugueac  royal 
family  continued  to  reign  until  l^Sfi.  In  that  year  the  em- 
peror was  quietly  packed  off  to  Paris,  and  Brazil  camo  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  continent 

But  wliiie  Napoleon  was  busy  with  bis  American  adventure, 
Pmsflia  and  Italy  were  snatching  victory  over  the  Austrians 
(1666),  Italy  waft  badly  beaten  at  Custouu  and  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Lissa,  bnt  the  AuMrinn  army  was  so  crushed  hy  the 
Prussian  nt  the  battle  of  Sadowa  that  Austria  made  an  abject 
surrender.  Italy  gained  the  province  of  Venetia,  so  making 
one  more  step  towards  unity — only  Rome  and  Trieste  and  a 
few  small  towns  on  tbe  north  and  north-western  frontiers  re- 
mained— and  Pmssitt  b<»came  tbe  head  of  a  North  German 
Confedoratiun.  from  which  Bavsria,  Wiirttemherg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  and  Austria  were  excluded. 

Four  years  later  came  tbe  next  step  towards  tbe  natural 
political  map  of  Europe,  when  Napoleon  III  plnnped  into 
war  flgainirt  Prussia.  A  kind  of  eelf-deetroying  foolishncsa 
urged  bim  to  do  this.     He  came  near  to  this  war  in  1867  so 
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soon  as  bo  was  free  frum  Mexico,  by  denunding  Laxemboorg 
for  Frautiu;  bo  uuiburkcd  upon  tt  in  1870,  wlii'u  u  cousin  ot 
tli9  king  of  Prussia  became  a  candidate  for  tlio  viicitnt  tiironv 
of  Spain,    ^apulran  bad  somdthcurv  in  his  mind  that  Aiislria, 
BcTtrin,  \Vtiritt'ii)l>cr(^,  and  the  dUicr  Htatis  ouuide  tbv  North 
Qenoan  Confedeiatioa  would  nido  with  him  ogninst  I'niMia. 
He  probably  thought  this  -would  happen  because  he  wanted 
it  to  bnp]>on.    Bui  since  1848  tJie  Uennaug,  ao  far  u«  foreipi 
meddling  wub  cuucerni-d,  had  been  in  spirit  a  united  people; 
liiHmnn-k  was  mcri'Iv  impoeing  tliu  Hubcuzullcrn  monarchy, 
with  pomp,  ceromoay,  and  bloodshed,  upon  scooniplished  facta.  ■ 
All  Uurmany  sided  with  rniMia.  ' 

Karly  in  Au^at,  ISIO,  the  united  Gentian  forces  invaded 
Prsace.  Afti-r  the  bailies  of  Worth  and  Ctraveloitu,  od« 
French  army  under  liaEaine  was  forced  into  Uets  and  sur- 
rounded there,  and,  on  iSeptcnibcr  Ist,  a  second,  with  which 
waa  Kapolpon,  vm  defeuttd  and  obliged  to  capitulate  at  Sedan. 
Paris  found  herself  bare  to  the  inrader.  For  a  second  time 
t)io  promises  of  Nu]>oli!oni8ni  hud  failed  t'ranoo  diiUistrouAly. 
On  September  4th,  France  declared  herself  a  republic  again, 
and  thiLfl  reeeucratcd,  prcpoied  to  tight  for  existence  againn  ■ 
triniiiphnQt  rruwiaiiisni.  For  thoufcJi  it  was  a  united  Oer 
many  that  had  overcome  Fronoh  imperialism,  it  bad  Prussia 
in  tbL^euddk*.  Tho  army  in  JblL-ln  eapitiihited  in  October;  Paris, 
after  a  siege  and  bombardment,  surrendered  in  January.-.  1871. 

With  pomp  and  coremuny.  in  tho  Hall  of  Mirrora  at  Vei^ 
Miilh's,  amidst  a  gjvat  array  of  military  uniforms,  the  KiDfc 
of  Prnsftia  was  dpcliirvd  Ocrmnn  Emperor,  and  Bismarck  and 
the  sword  of  the  Holienxol terns  claimed  the  credit  for  that 
German  unity  which  a  common  laugua(;e  and  literature  had 
lon^  (•inoe  assunNJ. 

Tbe  peano  of  Frmikfort  was  a  HohtiiEolIem  ponce.  Bi* 
murck  had  avoiled  liiuisclf  of  the  national  feeling  of  Germany 
to  secure  the  aid  of  tbe  South  Gertnau  states,  hut  he  had  no 
grasp  of  the  easontinl  forces  that  had  given  victory  to  him  and  _ 
to  his  royal  master.  The  power  that  hud  driven  Pniseia  to  f 
victory  was  the  jiowit  of  the  natunil  pulitioal  map  of  Europe 
Insining  upon  the  unity  of  the  German-speaking  peoples.  In 
the  east,  Germany  was  alreudy  tinning  against  that  natural 
map  by  her  administration  of  Poaen  and  other  Polish  districts 
Now  greedy  for  territory,  and  particularly  for  iron  mines,  aba 
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annexed  a  considerable  area  of  Frencli-speakini;  Lorraine,  in- 
cluding Mctz,  and  Alsace,  which,  in  tpito  of  its  Qonnan 
speech,  was  largely  French  in  sympathy.  Inevitably  there  was 
a  clash  between  Uerman  nilers  and  French  subjects  in  these 
annexed  provinces;  inevitably  the  wrongs  and  hitterneM  of 
the  subjugated  France  of  Lorraine  echoed  in  Paris  and  kept 
alivo  the  paBsionate  rebutment  of  the  French.  .  .  . 

The  natural  map  had  already  secnred  political  reoognition 
in  the  A»!»tnnn  Kmpire  after  Sadowa  (IftfiO).  Hungary, 
which  had  been  aubordinatpd  to  Anstria,  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  on  an  equal  footing  with  Atit^tria,  and  the  Empire  of 
AuBttia  had  become  the  "dnal  mniwirchy"  of  AuBtria-Hnngary, 
Rut  in  the  soutlifflst  of  tliis  empire,  and  over  tho  TurVish 
empire,  the  boundaries  and  subjugations  of  the  conquest  period 
still  remained. 

A  fresh  uptJmiat  of  the  natnrnl  map  beg«n  in  1875,  when 
(he  Christian  races  in  the  Balkans,  and  particnlarly  the  Bul- 
garians, became  rcadew  and  in^iii^cnt.  The  Turks  adopted 
violent  repressive  raeaeures,  and  emburkcd  upon  massacrGs  of 
Bulgarians  on  an  enormous  scale.  Thereupon  Btissia  inter- 
vened (1677),  and  after  a  year  of  costly  warfare  obliged  the 
Turks  to  sign  the  trealy  of  San  Stefano,  which  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  sensible  treaty,  breaking  up  the  artifieisi  Turkish 
Empire,  and  to  a  largo  extent  establishing  the  natural  map. 
But  it  had  become  the  tradition  of  British  policy  to  thwart 
"the  designs  of  RasBia"-^heavcn  knows  why ! — wheriOT*r  Rus- 
sia appeared  to  have  a  design,  and  the  Briiisli  foreign  offico, 
under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield,  intervened  with 
«  threat  of  war  if  a  considerable  restoration  of  tho  Turks' 
faeilitiea  for  exaction,  persecution,  and  massacre  was  not  made. 
For  a  time  war  KJemcd  very  prubable.  The  British  music-balls, 
those  lamps  to  British  foreign  policy,  were  lit  with  patriotic 
fire,  and  the  Tendon  errand-boy  on  his  rounds  was  inspired  to 
chant,  with  the  simple  dignity  of  a  great  people  conscious  of 
ita  higli  desliuics.  a  snng  declarinir  that: 

"Vfe  don't  want  to  fi)(ht.  but.  hv  Jiniw.'  if  we  do, 
W«  gat  the  ships,  wc  got  the  mm.  we  got  the  iniinn-n7«  too  "  . .  , 

and  10  on  to  a  climax: 

"The  Rufw'ns  shall  not  'ave  Con-stfln-te-no---pIe.'' 
,' H*Bw  "JliK»"  tor  any  rabid  pitriot. 
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In  consequence  of  tbis  BriliHh  oppo«ttion,  a  conference  vra- 
■8Minbl«d  in  1878  at  Berlin  to  revise  the  treaty  of  San  Stefaoo, 
diieflv  in  the  interests  of  the  Turfci^h  and  Austrian  mon- 
■rchi«,  tlie  Tlritiuli  ao<niirpd  the  island  of  Cypnig,  to  which 
the,T  hnd  no  sort  of  right  what»^vo^,  and  which  has  never  been 
'Of  'th«  eiighteat  nso  to  them,  and  T^^rd  Beaconsfield  retumiv) 
triumphantlir  from  the  Berlin  Conference,  to  the  extreme  ex 
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asperation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  what  the  British  were  gtTcn 
to  understand  at  the  time  was  "Pctec  with  Honour," 

This  treat;?  of  Berlin  wa8  the  second  main  factor,  the  peace 
of  Frankfort  being  the  first,  in  bringing  abont  the  great  war 
of  1914-18. 

These  thirty  years  after  1848  are  yenri  of  very  ^reat  In- 
terest to  the  Btodent  of  intemational  political  methods.  Re- 
lotaed  from  their  tomtr  of  a  world-wide  innmction  of  the 
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coiiimon  people,  the  govemnipnta  of  Europe  were  doing  tbeir 
best  to  resume  tlie  game  of  Great  Powers  that  tiiid  been  so 
rudci.v  iiiterriiplcd  hy  tliv  American  and  French  revolutions. 
But  it  looked  mmli  nioro  like  the  old  gnnio  ibuii  it  wa«  iu 
reality.  The  mecUanical  revolution  was  making;  war  a  far 
more  complete  disturbance  of  tho  general  life  than  it  hud  ever 
boon  before,  and  the  proceedings  of  tbe  diplomatists  were  ruled, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  dieregard  the  fact,  hy  imperatives 
that  Charles  V  and  Louis  XIV  had  never  known.  Irritation 
with  misgowmment  was  capable  of  far  better  organization  and 
far  more  effective  oxprcasion  than  it  liad  ever  been  before. 
StatMmen  dressed  this  up  as  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  Na- 
tionalism, but  there  were  timed  and  occasions  when  that  cos- 
tiiiiie  wore  vcr*-  thin.  The  grand  nionarehs  of  the  »eTeiiteenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  bad  seemed  to  be  free  to  do  this  or 
that,  to  make  war  or  to  ke4?p  the  peace,  to  conquer  thia  province 
or  cede  that  as  they  willed;  but  such  a  ruler  as  Napoleon  III 
went  from  one  proceeding  to  another  with  something  of  the 
effcet  of  a  man  who  feels  hia  way  among  things  unseen. 

None  at  theae  European  govenunents  iu  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  in  fact  a  free  agent.  We  look  today  at  tlic  maps  of 
Europe  since  1814,  we  compare  lliezn  with  the  natural  map. 
and  WR  see  that  the  game  the  Great  Powertt  played  was  indeed 
a  game  of  foregone  conclusions.  Whatever  arrangements  they 
made  that  were  in  accordance  with  tht>  natural  political  map 
of  the  world,  and  the  trend  towards  educational  dcmocraey, 
held,  and  whatever  nrrangnmeiits  they  mado  contrary  tn  these 
things,  collapsed.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  diplntnatic  fussing,  posturing,  and  scheming,  all 
the  intrigue  and  bloodfllied  of  these  years,  all  the  monstrous 
turmoil  and  waste  of  kings  and  annios,  all  tho  wonderful  ntti- 
fudes,  deeds,  and  sehemes  of  the  Cavnurs,  Bismarcks,  Disraelis, 
Bonapartes,  and  the  tike  "great  men,"  might  very  well  have 
been  avoided  altogether  had  Kiiropo  but  had  the  sense  to  in- 
stniet  a  small  body  of  ordinarily  honest  ethnologists,  geog- 
raphers, and  sociologists  to  draw  out  its  proper  boundaries 
and  preseril>e  suituhlo  forms  of  government  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  Tho  romantic  phase  in  hislorj-  had  come  to  an  end. 
A  new  age  was  beginning  with  new  and  greater  imperatives, 
and  these  nineteenth-eentury  statetmcn  were  but  pretending 
to  control  events. 
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W«  liave  suggested  that  in  the  politica]  history  of  Europe 
betwwn  IMd  uid  ICiTS,  th«  tocclimiicut  rcvoliitiun  was  nut 
yt'l  producing;  anj-  very  revolutionary  chmif^ed.  The  post-revo- 
lutionary Great  Powers  were  still  goiui:  im  within  boumlaries 
<jf  prflctictilly  the  «ainc  aise  and  with  iiiiicli  tLe  »uuie  foniiftlitiefl 
as  they  had  done  in  pre- revolutionary  times.  But  where  the 
increased  speed  and  certainty  of  transport  and  telographie  com- 
municfltion^  were  alrnndy  producing  very  cou^idcrahlc  chnnjieH 
of  condition  iind  method,  va»  in  the  overseas  enterprisiM  of 
Britjilu  and  tiic  other  Kuroputn  powers,  and  in  the  reaction 
of  Asia  and  Africa  to  Europe.  j       i 

Tho  end  of  the  oiphtL-cnth  century  was  a  period  of  disrupt- 
ing empires  nnd  diHilluHiuned  expansionists.  The  long  and 
tedious  journey  lietwecn  Britain  and  Spain  and  their  colonics 
in  America  prevented  any  really  froc  coming  and  going  be- 
tween the  home  land  and  the  dntighter  lands,  and  so  the  colonies 
separated  into  new  and  distiuet  coramunitice,  with  distinctive 
ideas  and  interests  and  even  modes  of  siweeli.  As  tliey  grew 
they  Birftincd  more  and  more  at  the  feehle  and  uncertain  link 
of  sliipping  that  joined  iheni.  Weak  trading- posts  in  t]io 
wilderness,  like  those  of  France  in  Canada,  or  trading  estab- 
lishments in  KTcnt  alien  communities,  like  those  of  Britain  in 
India,  might  well  clini;  for  hare  existence  to  tlic  nation  which 
fiave  them  support  and  a  rea.>u)n  for  their  existence.  That 
much  and  no  more  eeomcd  to  many  thinkers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  the  limit  set.  to  overseas  rule. 
In  1820  the  sketchy  jireat  European  "empires"  ontsidc  of 
Europe  that  bad  figured  so  bravely  in  the  maps  of  the  middle 
ci^'htQcnth  century,  had  shrunken  to  v^'ry  small  dimensions. 
Only  the  Kusdiau  sprawled  as  larjic  as  ever  across  Asia.  It 
sprawled  much  larger  in  the  imaginations  of  many  Europeans 
than  in  reality,  because  of  their  habit  of  studying  the  p<Mipraphy 
of  the  world  upon  Mcrcatur's  projection,  which  cuoriuously 
exugf^craled  the  siie  of  Siberia. 

The  British  Empire  in  1815  consisted  of  the  thinly  popu- 
lated coastal  river  and  lake  region.i  of  Oanndn,  and  u  great 
hinterland  of  wilderness  in  which  the  only  settlements  as  yet 
were  the  fur-trading  stations  of  the  IluJsou  Bay  Company, 
about  a  third  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  under  Uie  rule  of  the 
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East  Iiidin  C('iiiijuii_v,  tlie  eoiiBt  diitthcts  wf  tlie  Cape  of  GiwiJ 
Hope  inhRhiled  by  blacks  mid  reliellioiis-apiritvd  Dutch  acttlors; 
a  few  tradiiij;  slutions  on  the  coast  of  W«»t  Africn,  llie  rock 
of  Uihrnltfir.  thv  iMliind  of  Maltu,  Jumatca,  a  few  minor 
!tlave-labour  possesaions  in  (lie  WcMt  ItidioD,  Briluh  Guiana  in 
South  America,  and,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  world,  two  dumps 
for  convicts  at  Botniiy  hay  in  Australia  and  in  Tasmania. 
Spain  retained  Cubo  mid  a  few  settlements  in  the  Pbilippino 
Islands.  Portugal  had  in  Africa  acme  vedtifK^  of  her  ancient 
rlaimv.  Hollniid  hud  various  islands  and  posacetiions  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Diiteb  Giiiann,  and  ncnttiark  un  inland  or  so 
in  the  West  Indies.  France  had  one  or  two  West  Indian 
Islands  and  French  Quinnit.  This  xeemed  to  bo  as  much  a» 
the  European  powers  needed,  or  were  likely  to  flc<iiiire  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Only  the  East  India  Compaov  showed 
any  spirit  of  expansion. 

In  India,  as  we  have  already  told,  a  peculiar  empire  was 
being  built  up,  not  by  tlie  iJriliah  peoples,  nor  by  tho  British 
Oovernnirnt,  but  by  this  company  of  private  adventurers  witl) 
their  monopoly  and  royal  charter.  The  corapnny  had  been 
forced  to  become  a  military  and  political  power  during  tfafli 
^-ears  of  Indian  division  and  insecurity  that  followed  the  break-' 
up  of  India  after  the  death  of  Aurnn^seb  in  170".  It  had 
Icflmt  to  trade  in  states  nnd  peoples  during  the  ei^ihteeiuh  cen* 
tnry.  Clire  founded,  Warren  Hastings  organized,  this  Strang 
now  sort  of  empire;  French  rivalry  was  defeated,  as  we  hare 
already  toM;  and  by  1798,  I-ord  Mominjrton,  afterwards  the 
Mar(|uis  Wellesley,  the  elder  brother  of  that  Genera!  Wellflsley 
who  became  the  Uukc  of  Wcllinfiton,  became  Govornor-Genenil 
of  India,  and  set  the  policy  of  the  company  definitely  upon  the 
line  of  replacing  the  fudiiif^  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  by  its 
own  rule.  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt  was  n  direct  attack 
upon  the  empire  of  this  British  company.  While  Europe  was 
busy  with  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  KhsI  India  Company,  under, 
a  succession  of  frovernors-general,  was  playing  much  the  same 
role  in  India  that  had  been  played  before  by  Turkoman  and 
such-like  invaders  from  the  north,  but  playinp  it  with  a  greater 
efficiency  and  far  less  violence  and  eruehy.  And  after  the  peace 
of  Vienna  it  went  on,  levying  its  roroaues,  making  wars,  sending 
ambassadors  to  Asiatic  pon-ers,  a  tiuasi-independent  state,  a  state, 
however,  with  ft  marked  dis|>ositioQ  to  aend  wealth  westward. 
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lu  a  prerious  chapter  we  Imvo  ski-tcJicd  tiie  break-up  of  the' 
cinpitv  of  tbo  Qrcat  Mo^ti)  iiikI  tliv  ngipojiraiK-P  of  the  Miihratti 
stated,  the  Rajput  priiicijm lilies,  the  Moelem  kingdoms  of 
Oudb  «nd  Uviigul,  and  the  Stkhs.  Wo  cmiuut  tell  here  in  auv 
detail  how  the  )lrili»li  companv  mudc  ite  wnv  to  suproiaucy 
sometimes  aa  (he  ally  of  this  power,  sometimes  as  that,  and 
finallv  «8  the  oonipn'ror  of  uH.  Itn  power  xpread  to  AsMm, 
Sind,  Oudh.  The  map  of  India  Itcf^an  to  take  on  the  outlines 
familiar  to  the  KiipMith  schoolboy  nf  to-day.  a  patchwork  of 
nntive  fltaten  embrneod  ami  held  together  by  the  ffreat  provinces 
under  direct  Drilish  rule.  .  .  . 

Now  as  this  itlraugv  tnipr«»cedonted  eiiipira  of  the  company 
grew  in  the  period  between  IttOO  and  1858,  tho  medianical  revo- 
lution wa«  (luictly  aboliehiiif;  tho  ^rcat  dlMniico  that  had  unco 
separated  India  and  Ilritnin.  In  the  old  days  ibe  rule  of  the 
compauy  had  interfered  little  in  the  dnnii-slic  life  of  the  Indian 
states;  it  had  ^iven  India  foreifm  o\-er)ordit,  tnit  India  wns 
used  to  foreign  overlords,  and  had  hitherto  assimilated  them; 
these  En^li»htnen  eiime  into  the  country  yonnp,  lived  there 
most  of  (heir  lives,  and  beeanio  a  part  of  it$  system.  But  now 
the  itieeliunioal  revolution  iH'^jiin  to  slter  this  state  of  ulTairs. 
Il  lieetime  easier  for  tho  British  ofliciiils  to  fpt  home  and  to 
have  holidays  in  Europe,  easier  for  ihem  to  hrin);  oui  wives  and 
faniiliei<;  they  eeaacd  to  be  Tndiiinized;  they  remnini-d  mont 
conspieiionHly  foreign  and  western — and  there  were  more  of 
them.  And  they  bcfoin  to  interfere  more  viporoiisly  with  Indian 
enstoms.  Magicnl  and  terrilde  things  like  the  telegraph  and 
the  railway  arrived.  Ohristinn  miasiona  became  offonaivoly 
busy.  If  they  did  imt  nuike  very  many  eonverti.  ul  least  they 
made  sceptics  amon^  the  adherents  of  the  older  faiths.  Tlie 
young  men  In  the  townn  be^^D  to  bo  '*Eun^]>canizcd"  to  tbe 
great  dismay  of  their  pMera, 

India  had  endured  nifiiiy  chunges  of  rulers  boforu,  but  now 
tho  sort  of  ehaii^OH  in  her  wuvit  that  tbeae  things  (Kirtended. 
The  Moslem  teachers  and  tbe  BrabmiDa  were  alike  alarmed,  and 
the  liritieh  were  blumod  for  tho  progress  of  mankind.  OooBtcta 
of  economic  interests  ^rew  tnore  acute  with  the  increasing  near- 
ness of  Europe;  Indian  induHtries,  and  particularly  the  ancient 
cotton  industry,  suffered  irom  legislation  that  favoured  tlie 
British  manufacturer.  A  piece  of  incredible  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  company  precipiialed  an  outbreak.    To  (he  Brohmin  a 
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cow  is  sacred ;  to  the  Moslem  the  pig  is  uadean.  A  new  riOe, 
sMdiDf;  KToaucd  carlrid^es — wliicti  tlif  id«u  bud  to  Iiite^-waB 
»er\'ed  out  to  the  ctnupanv'g  Indinn  tioldiors;  the  troops  dis- 
covered that  their  cartridK^-s  wore  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows 
Hud  swina  This  discuvcr.v  pre<MpitAlu(l  a  rprolt  of  tlio  codi- 
paoy'a  Indian  army,  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857).  Ftrat  the 
troops  mutinied  lit  'Mv-^rul.  T)icn  Delhi  row  to  restore  tiio 
empire  of  the  Great  Mo^nl.  .  .  . 

The  Biitioh  puhlic  suddcii).v  discoverud  ludiu.  They  bocsme 
aware  of  tlial  little  ((arrison  of  Briti.tli  people,  far  away  in 
that  atruuf;e  land  of  tiery  dtiat  and  weary  sunshine,  ftghtin);  for 
life  a^ninnt.  diirk  niullitndpx  of  assjiilimu.  How  tWy  gfit  there 
and  what  right  tbcy  had  there,  the  ItritiHli  public  did  not  ask. 
The  love  of  one's  kin  in  dan^r  overrides  such  qiiciitions. 
There  were  massacres  and  cnieltiea.  1857  was  a  year  of  pas- 
sioUfile  anxiety  in  Gruit  Ilriluiit.  With  mere  haridfuls  of 
troops  the  British  lenders,  and  notably  Lawnnice  and  Nichol- 
son, did  amazing  tbiugs.  They  did  not  sit  down  to  be  besieged 
while  the  mutineers  organised  and  gathered  prestige;  that  would, 
have  lost  them  India  for  ever.  They  attacked  often  against 
ovorwholming  odds.  ''Clubs,  not  spadeti,  ure  trumps,"  said 
Lawrence.  The  Sikhs,  the  OnrkhiLs,  the  PHnjab  troops  «tu«k 
to  the  British.  The  south  remained  trawjuil.  Of  the  masMeres 
of  Cawnpore  and  I.iioknow  in  Undh,  and  how  a  |?reAtly  oat- 
numbered  force  of  Britinh  troops  besieged  and  storme<!  Delhi, 
other  histories  must  tell.  By  April,  18o9,  the  last  embcr»  of 
the  blaze  had  been  :«ttun)>e(l  out,  and  the  British  were  masters 
of  India  again.  In  no  sense  bad  the  mutiny  been  a  popular 
insurrection;  it  was  a  mutiny  merely  of  the  Bengal  Army,  due 
largely  to  the  unimafiinalive  nih  of  the  company  officials.  Its 
story  abounds  in  iiiHtunccs  of  Indian  help  and  kindness  to  Brit- 
ish fugitives.     But  it  was  a  warning.  • ,,  u 

The  direct  result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  annexation  of  tbe 
todian  Empire  to  the  Britiitb  Crown.  By  the  A«t  entitled 
An  Act  for  the  Beiter  Govemm'-nt  of  India,  the  Oovemor- 
Gencral  became  a  Viceroy  representing  the  Si>vereigii,  and  the 
place  of  the  company  was  taken  by  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament.  In  1ST7,  I.ord 
Beacoosfield,  to  complete  this  work,  caused  Queen  Victoria  to  be 
proclaimed  Kmprcss  of  India. 
,  .,  Upon  tliese  exiiaurdiuary  lines  ludia  and  Britain  are  Utik«d 
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at  the  present  time.  India  is  still  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul,  fx[MiDdct),  but  tliv  Great  Mo^ul  bas  b«cn  n'pliiccd'b^ 
the  "crowued  republic"  of  Great  Britain.  India  is  an  ntitocracv 
without  an  autocrat.  Its  rule-  combiQit)  the  diHadvantage 
absolute  monarchv  with  the  impersonalitv  and  irreaponflibilitj 
of  democratic  officialdom.  The  Indian  with  a  complaint 
make  baa  no  visible  mouarch  to  )>o  to;  hi«  Kmp«ror  i«  a  goldra' 
symbol ;  he  must  circulate  pamphletH  in  England  or  inspire  a 
.question  iu  the  Britiifh  Uousf  of  Couimou».  Tho  mure  occupied 
rariiAUient  h  with  British  afFairH,  the  le»8  attention  India  will 
receive,  and  the  more;  she  will  be  at  tho  mercy  of  her  email  group 
of  higher  officials. 

This  is  manifi'stly  impossible  as  a  permanent  state  of  affain. 
Tndian  life,  whatever  ilii  restraints,  U  moving  forward  with  the 
retit  of  the  world ;  India  liaa  an  increasing  senice  of  news-  ^J 
puperx,  an  increasing  uumbcr  of  educat4.-d  pfopk*  affected  hr^f 
We>tei'n  ideas,  and  an  increasing  sense  of  a  common  grievance  ~ 
against  her  government.  There  has  been  little  or  no  corre- 
s|»>nJing  advance  in  the  education  and  <)UHlity  of  the  Briti^ 
official  in  India  during  the  past  seventy  years.  His  tradition 
is  a  high  one;  ho  is  ofton  a  man  of  exceptional  quality,  but  tbe 
system  ie  unimaginative  and  inflexible.  ^Moreover,  the  military 
power  that  stanii  behind  these  offieiala  has  developed  neither  iu 
character  nor  intelligence  during  the  last  century.  No  other 
clas:<i  has  been  so  stagnant  intollocltially  as  the  British  military 
caste.  Confronted  with  a  more  edncatrd  India,  the  BritieL 
military  man,  uneasily  aware  of  his  educational  defects  and 
c^instantiy  apprehensive  of  ridicule,  has  in  the  last  few  yeari 
displayed  a  dispoeition  towards  spasmodic  \-iolcnc«  that  has  bad 
wiino  vcr»'  lamentiihlc  results.  I*  or  a  time  the  t:rcat  war  alto- 
gether diverted  what  small  amount  of  British  public  attention 
was  previously  given  to  India,  and  drew  away  the  more  intelli- 
gent military  men  from  her  service.  During  thoso  years,  aod 
the  feverish  years  of  unsettlement  that  followed,  things  occurred 
ill  India,  the  mas.'tacre  of  an  unarmed  crowd  at  Araritznr  in 
which  nearly  two  thousand  people  were  killed  or  wounded, 
flogdugs  and  humiliating  outrages,  a  sort  of  ulRcial'a  Terror, 
that  piYkduced  a  profound  moral  shook  when  at  last  the  Hunter  ^ 
Commission  of  1919  brought  them  before  the  home  puhlio.  In  ^M 
liberal-minded  Kii^lishmen.  who  have  been  wont  to  regard  their  ^ 
empire  aa  an  incipient  Ieag;ue  of  free  peoples,  tliis  revelation , 
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of  the  burburic  quuljtj  in  its  admiaistratois  produced  k  v«ry 
uudentauilabk'  di.-tu)ajr.  .  .  , 

But  the  tiuitj  bus  cot  yvt  como  for  writing  the  chapter  of 
liittary  that  India  is  opening  fur  ber^lf.  .  .  .  Wc  cuiiuut  did- 
cuas  here  iu  detail  the  still  uoeettled  problems  of  the  oew  India 
that4lrugglei  into  being.  Alr««d>'  in  the  Govcruuiuut  of  India 
Act  of  ivm  we  niBV  have  the  opening  of  a  new  and  happier 
era  that  uia;r  culininati-  iu  a  froc  and  willing  group  uf  ludiaa- 
peoples  taking  &u  equal  pkcc  aiooug  tlie  confederated  8talQ|,, 
of  the  world.  ...  ,) 

The  growth  of  the  British  Empire  In  directions  other  than., 
that  of  India  was  hy  uu  mcaoi;  so  rapid  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  uiiicteenib  centur;^-.     A  cou^id^rabla  school  of  political ' 
thinkers  in  Britain  waa  disposed  to  regard  overseas  possessions 
n«  a  source  of  weakness  lo  the  kingdom.    The  Australian  sCttlC' 
inents  developed  slowly  until  in  1$42  the  discovery  of  valuable 
wpptr  mine:!,  and  in  1851  of  gold,  pave  them  u  new  importanec. 
Improvements  in  transport  were  u!»o  miikiug  Australian  wool 
an  iucreaeingly  marketable  commodity  in  £uropc.    Canada,  too, 
was  not  remarkably  progressive  until  1349;  it  was  troubled, 
by  dissensioDii  between  its  French  and  British  inliabitauts,  thcro 
were  several  serious  revolts,  and  it  was  only  in  ISdt   that  a 
new-  coDstitutiou  creating  a  Federal  Dominion  of  Canada  re- 
lie\-ed  its  internal  strains.    It  was  the  railway  that  altered  th^' 
Canadian  outlook.     It  enabled  Canada.  ju<t  as  it  eunhlcd  the 
United  States,  to  expand  westward,  to  market  its  corn  and 
other  produce  in  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  its  Bwift  and  cxtcuaivOj 
growth,  to  remain  in  language  and  sympathy  and  interests  one^^ 
community.    The  railway,  the  steamship,  and  the  telegraphic^^ 
cable  were   indeed  changing  all    the  conditions   of  eojonjlil. 
development. 

Before  1840.  Englisli  settlements  had  already  begun  in 
XcH'  Zealand,  and  a  New  Zealand  Land  Compitny  bad  been 
fonned  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  the  island.  In  1840  Neup 
Zealand  also  was  added  to  the  colonial  poaeessiuna  of  the  Britiafa^ 
Crown. 

Canada,  as  we  have  noted,  was  the  &nt  of  the  Britinb  poa- 
•eeaions  to  rcs|)ond  richly  to  tlic  ttcw  economic  possibilities  the 
new  methods  of  transport   were  opening.     Presently   the  re- 
publics of  South   America,   and    particularly   the   Argentine,, 
Ttcpublic,  began  to  feel,  iu  their  cattle  trade  and  coffee  growing, 
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ibe  increased  nearacs;*  of  the  Europonn  market.  Hitherto  the 
chief  coDitncKliliTO  (hat  had  attracted  the  European  powers  into 
iinacttled  «nd  barbaric  n-fdons  bad  been  f!old  or  other  uictaU, 
spicca,  ivory,  or  ilave*.  Itut  in  the  litter  quarter  of  (bo  nine- 
(oOTith  century  the  increase  of  the  Kuropc&n  populations  was 
obliging  their  gowmmcntB  to  look  abroad  for  itnplc  foods ;  und 
the  prowih  of  sficntitic  indtiMriaIt»in  was  creating  n  demand 
for  new  raw  materials,  fata  and  greases  of  every  kind,  rubbff, 
and  other  hitherto  ditrcgarded  xubstauces.  It  was  plaia  that 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  and  Portugal  were  reaping  a  great 
and  growing  comrocpcial  advantage  from  their  very  consider- 
able control  of  iTopicnl  and  sub-tropienl  products.  After  1871 
GerniBny  and  presently  France  and  later  Italy  began  to  look 
for  unanncxed  raw-material  areas,  or  for  Oriental  eoontrioa 
capable  of  profitable  modernisation. 

So  began  a  fresh  ecraroble  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the 
American  region  whcro  the  Monroe  Doctrine  now  barred  such 
adventures,  for  politically  unprotected  lands.  Close  to  Kurope 
was  the  continent  of  Africa,  full  of  vaguely  knowti  possibilities. 
In  1850  it  was  a  continent  of  black  mystery;  only  Kjiypt  and 
the  coast  were  known.  A  map  must  show  the  greatness  of  the 
European  if^orance  at  that  time.  It  would  need  a  book  as  long 
as  this  Ouilinr.  to  do  justice  to  the  amazing  story  of  the  ex- 
plorers and  adventurers  who  first  pierced  this  cloud  of  dark- 
ness, and  to  the  political  agents,  ndmiiiit^tnitorM,  traders,  set- 
tlers, and  scientific  men  whu  fnllDwoii  in  their  track.  Wonder- 
ful rac*8  of  men  like  the  pigmies,  strange  beasts  like  the  okapi, 
marvellous  fruits  and  flowers  and  insects,  terrible  diseases, 
astounding  scenery  of  forest  and  mountain,  enormous  inland 
seas  and  Kigfi^tic  river*  and  ouscadc*  were  revealed;  a  whole 
new  world.  Even  remains  (at  Zimbabwe)  of  some  unrecorded 
and  vanished  civilization,  the  sonthward  enterprise  of  an  early 
people,  were  discovered.  lulo  thi*  new  world  came  the  Eurcv- 
penns,  and  found  the  rifie  already  there  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  slave-trader*,  and  ncpro  life  in  disorder.  Tiv  1900,  as 
our  second  map  nnist  show,  all  Africa  was  mapped,  explored, 
estimated,  and  divided  between  the  European  powers,  divided 
with  much  tinarling  and  disputation  into  portions  that  loft  each 
power  uneasy  or  discontented.  Little  heed  was  pvon  to  the 
welfare  of  the  natlrc*  in  this  scramble.  The  Arab  slaver  whs 
indeed  curbed  rather  than  expelled,  but  the  greed  for  robber, 
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which  was  a  wild  prodwt  collected  under  oompoWon  by  the 
nalivi'B  in  thv  Hel^ian  Conpo,  a  grwd  vxuovrliateH]  hy  the  pitileaa 
flvariop  of  the  Kiof;  of  the  itelgimi!*,  nnd  the  clash  of  inexperi- 
ciiofd  Europeflfi  admiuiHtrntors  with  the  native  populatinn  in 
many  other  annexations,  led  to  horrible  atrocities.  No  Earo- 
pean  power  has  perfectly  elean  handii  in  this  matter. 


CioW)Jf.j 


♦      e 
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1  AFRICA- 

thcuttha  miJMe 
o^du  i9*  Century 


«.KW. 


Wo  cannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  how  Oreat  Rrituin  got 
poafic«9ioii  of  Eg>-pt  in  1S83.  and  remaini>d  there  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Kpypt  was  technienlly  a  part  of  tfao  Turkish 
Empire,  imr  how  nenrly  thiit  scramhle  led  to  war  Itelwiyen  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  1?CS,  when  a  oertain  Colonel  Maivhand, 
croastng  Central  .\frica  from  the  west  coast,  tried  at  Fushoda 
to  scixe  the  TTpper  Nile.    In  TTgands  the  Proncli  Catholic  and 
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the  Britiali  Aufjlican  missioiiarioe  dissemiuatvil  &  fortu  of  Clirii- 
liaDtty  HO  heavilv  cbwr^cd  witb  tbe  spirit  of  Niipoleun,  nnd  m> 
fiiiely  iiuisttMit  upon  llic  nuances  of  doctrine,  tbat  a  few  yean 
nfrcr  ito  tiriii  fjlimp^ir  of  EiirupCHii  t^ivilixaliun,  Mtni^n),  tbo  capi- 
tal of  UgandH,  was  littered  with  liead  "Protwtants"  and  "Catbu- 


Iic»"  vxtri-iiR-Iv  dilliciili  to  dislingiiisb  frora  the  entirely  tu- 
spiritiiiil  \viirriori>  ^^{  \he  old  roKimo. 

Nor  Mil  we  tell  bow  the  Britisb  Government  first  lot  the 
Boa«,  or  Dutch  settlors,  of  the  Oranjre  Hirer  district  and  the 
Transvaal  set  up  independent  repitli1ic«  in  the  iiibind  paria  of 
Sonth  Africa,  and  then  repented  and  annexed  the  Transvtal 
Republic  in  ISii;  nor  bow  tbc  Transvual  iiocrs  fought  for 
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'fhMdiOoi  «nd  won  it  after  the  liattle  of  Mujuba  Hill  (1&81). 
Majuba  flill  was  made  to  rankle  in  lite  inetnory  of  the  English 
poopip  I>y  a  peraisttnt  press  campaign.  A  war  with  both  ro- 
piiblioa  broke  out  in  IMHK,  u  three  vwira'  war  «iiorniouBly  coetly 
to  (hi;  British  people,  which  ended  at  last  in  the  aurrender  of 
the  two  repubticB. 

Thi'ir  period  of  subjugation  was  a  brief  one.  In  1907,  after 
the  downfall  of  ihe  imperialist  government  which  bad  con- 
quered them,  the  Libcruls  took  the  South  Afrieuu  problem  in 
hand,  and  these  fonner  republieg  became  free  and  fairly  will- 
ing associates  with  Cape  Colour  and  Xutat  in  a  confederation 
of  all  the  states  of  South  Africa  as  one  self-goreming  republic 
under  the  British  Crown. 

In  a  quarter  of  n  w-ntury  llw  partition  of  Africa  wa.'*  com- 
pleted. There  remained  unannexed  three  comparatively  small 
countries:  Liberia,  a  sL'tttonient  of  iilx-rated  negro  slav<>«  on 
the  west  eoaat;  Moroeeo,  under  a  Miwlein  Sultan;  and  Abys- 
sinia, a  barbaric  country,  with  an  ancient  and  peculiar  form  of 
Christianity,  which  hnd  successfully  maintained  i1»  independ- 
ence against  Italy  at  the  Battle  of  Adowa  in  1S06. 


S  10 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  (hat  any  larpe  nnmher  of  people  really 
accepted  this  headlong  [uiintingof  the  map  of  Africa  in  Euro- 
pean colours  as  a  permanent  new  settlement  of  the  world's 
alTairs,  hut  it  is  tbc  duty  of  the  historian  to  record  tbal  it  was 
90  accepted.  There  was  but  a  shallow  historical  background 
to  the  Kuropeiiu  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  any 
sense  of  what  coniititutc^  nn  enduring  pi^litical  system,  and  no 
hnbit  of  pfuetrating  criticism.  Tbe  quite  temporary  advantages 
that  the  onset  of  the  mechanical  revolution  iu  the  wvU  had  given 
ibe  European  Great  Powers  over  the  rest  of  tbe  old  world  were 
regarded  by  people,  blankly  ignorant  of  tbc  great  Mongol  oon- 
quests  of  the  ihirteenth  and  following  centuries,  as  e\-idenecs 
of  a  ]icrmaiicnt  and  assured  loadcrshipL  They  bad  no  sense  of 
the  transferability  of  science  and  its  fruittf.  They  did  not 
realize  that  Chinamen  and  Indians  could  carry  on  tbe  worL  of 
research  aa  ably  as  Frenchmen  or  Kngli^hmen.  They  believed 
(fasit  thttre  waa  some  innate  intellectual  drive  in  the  west,  and 
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aome  innate  indoloucc  atid  cotiMcn'Htism  in  tliv  cut,  that  awured 
tbo  Europennj  u  world  prodoiuiuauce  for  ever. 

Tbo  coriBetjueiice  of  tbia  infatuution  wa^  tliat  the  various 
Eiirwpciiri  forvipii  oIlit'CB  »et  lln^mselves  ii'il  mvrely  tu  scramb) 
witli  the  brilifih  frtr  thfi  savage  and  undt'X'vlupcd  regions  o 
tbo  world's  surface  but  aluo  to  carve  up  tbe  populous  and 
civilized  countriea  of  Asia  an  though  tb«iO  peoploa  also  were 
no  more  than  raw  material  for  European  exploitation.  Th« 
iuwiirdly  pnnirioiis  Imt  outwardly  splendid  imperialiam  o( 
the  British  ruling  class  in  India,  and  tbe  extensive  and  profit- 
iihic  possesions  oi  the  Ihilub  in  tbe  East  Indim,  lillvd  tbe 
ruling  and  mercantile  clasAefl  of  the  rival  Great  Powers  with 
dreams  of  similiir  i;luri(^«  in  I'orsia,  in  the  disintegrating  Otto- 
man Rtiipire,  and  in  Further  India,  China,  and  Japan.  In 
tbe  closing  %'ears  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a»*iimed,  at 
the  render  may  verify  by  an  examination  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  tbiuf^  that  all 
the  world  ithould  fall  undnr  Kurnpenn  dominion.  With  a 
reluctant  benevolent  effort  the  European  mind  prepared  itself 
to  tsko  up  what  Mr.  Hudyard  Kipling;  called  "the  White  Man's 
Burthen" — that  is  to  say,  the  lordship  of  the  earth.  Tbe 
Powers  set  themselves  to  this  enterprise  in  a  mood  of  jusllin;; 
rivalry,  with  luilf-edncatcd  or  illiterate  populations  at  home, 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men.  a  few  thousand  at  moBt,  enpaged  in 
sciciitilic  research,  with  their  internal  political  syatems  in  a  state 
of  tension  or  convulsive  change,  witli  a  creaking  economic  system 
of  tbe  most  provisional  sort,  and  with  their  relifrions  far  gone  in 
decay.  They  really  believed  that  the  vast  populations  of  eastern 
Asia  could  \w  permanently  subordinated  to  audi  a  Europe. 

Even  to-day  there  are  many  people  who  fail  to  ^aip  tbe  ea- 
sential  faets  of  this  situation.  They  do  not  realize  that  in 
Asia  tlie  average  hrain  is  not  one  wbit  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  average  European  brain;  that  history  shows  Asiatics  to  br 
U  bold,  as  vigorous,  as  generous,  as  sclf-sacriiicing,  and  u 
capable  of  strong  collective  action  as  Europeans,  and  that  there 
■re  and  must  continue  to  be  a  great  many  more  Asiuticii  than 
Europeans  in  the  world.  It  has  always  been  diHicuit  to  re- 
strain the  leakage  of  knowledge  from  one  population  to  aootlier, 
and  now  it  hecotnes  iropoasible.  Under  modern  conditiont 
wiorld-wido  economic  and  edueationul  equalisation  is  in  tbe 
long  run  inevitable.     An  intclluctuni  and  moral  rally  of  tfaa 
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AeieticA  U  goin^ou  at  the  pr«sfii(  t)tii«.    Tlic  sligbt  leeway  of 
a  ccutury  or  so,  a  few  <lecaik-s  uiti^  recover.     At  tlie  present 
time,  for  eumplc,  for  one  Kugli«liunu  who  knows  Chme«c 
ihoroiigiily,  or  has  any  iiititnnte  knowU'<i[;e  of  ('hiiiPM'  life  «tMl' 
thought,  tJiCTO  are  hundreds  of  Chitiaiiieu  convci'saiit  with  every^' 
thiti^  the  English  know.    The  biilaiK-o  of  knowledge  in  ftvonri 
of  India  may  bo  crcn  i^reator.     To  Urilnin,  Indiii  flpiida  atn- 
dents;  to  iudiu,  Britain  M-itds  ot)i«isifl,  for  tho  moot  purt  mvn 
iintrHinecl  in  sciciititio  observation.     There  is  wo  or|ftinixiition 
whatovLT  for  (he  sending  of  Europpan  students,  as  students,  to 
t'Xamino  and  inqiiiro  into  Indian  history,  Brrhitology,  and  cur-^ 
rent  affairs  or  for  bringing  lenmed  Indians  into  contact  withl 
British  students  in  Britain. 

Sinee  the  year  1S!)8.  the  year  of  the  M-ixnre  of  Kinu-Chim 
by  Germany  and  of  Wci-hai-wei  by  Britain,  and  the  ypar  aftor 
the  Kus^iitn  takin);  of  Port  Arthur,  events  in  China  have  moved 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  cmintrj-  exivpi  Japan.  A  preat 
Itntred  of  Kuropeans  swept  like  »  tliiiue  over  ('hina,  and  a  po- 
litical society  for  the  expulsion  of  Europeans,  the  Boxers,  grew 
up  and  broke  out  into  violence  in  IJ^OO,  This  was  an  outbreak 
of  rage  and  mischief  on  quite  old-fashioned  lines.  In  l!)o6 
the  Boxers  murdered  250  Europeans  and,  it  is  Sftid,  nearly 
30,000  Christiuns.  China,  not  for  the  tirst  time  in  history, 
was  under  the  sway  of  a  dowager  empress.  She  was  an  igno- 
rant woman,  but  of  great  force  of  character  and  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boxers,  She  aiipiwrled  them,  and  protected 
those  who  perpetrated  outrBgea  on  the  Europeans.  All  that 
again  is  what  might  have  happened  in  50O  a.v.  or  thoreabonts 
against  the  Huns. 

Things  cHine  to  a  crisis  in  IDOO,     The  Boxers  became  more 
and  more  thrcii tuning  to  the  Europeans  in  China.     Attempts 
were  niadi*  to  send  up  iidditionnt  European  guards  to  the  Pekinjf < 
legations,   but   this  only   precipitated  matters.     The  (Jerman* 
minister  was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Peking  by  a  soldier  of 
the  impprial  guard.     The  rest  of  the  foreign  n'prescnlativt-s 
gathered  together  and  made  a  fortification  of  the  more  favour- 
ably situated  legations  and  stood  a  siege  of  two  months.     Ai 
eombined  allied  force  of  20,000  nnder  a  German  general  then 
marched  up  to  Poking  and  relieved  the  legations,  and  the  old 
Empress  fled  to  Sian-fu,  the  old  capital  of  Tai-tsung.     Some 
of  the  European  troops  committed  grave  atrocities  upon  th« ' 
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Cliiu«s«  L'ivi]  [Htpiilalion. '    That  bringe  one  up  U>  about  the  Ic 
of  1S5U,  lf(  U6  eu.v. 

There  followed  tlie  practical  annexation  of  Mnucliuriu  hy 
Ilu^ia,  a  s<|tiBbbIe  nmung  the  powerB,  and  in  11)04  a  Britisli 
invaBioii  of  Tibet,  hitbcrto  a  forbidden  fouutrv.  Hut  what  did 
not  appear  on  tiie  surface  uf  these  events,  and  what  made  all 
these  events  fuiidamenlallv  diifcreDt,  wae  that  China  uow  coti' 
taiued  a  vooatderablo  number  of  able  people  who  Imd  a  Eu 
peau  education  and  European  knowledge.  The  Boxer  lusur- 
roctiun  subsidL-d,  and  then  tbo  ititluencc  of  this  new  factor 
b«gan  to  appear  in  talk  of  a  constitutiou  (1006),  in  the  Rup- 
preasion  of  opium-smoking,  and  in  educational  reforms.  A  eon- 
slitulion  of  the  Japanese  type  camo  into  exiisteuce  Id  1909,|fl 
making;  China  a  limited  monarchy.  But  China  ia  not  to  be 
moulded  to  tho  •lapanew  patteni,  and  the  revolutionary  stir  con- 
tinued. Japan,  in  her  own  reurgauiKalion,  and  iu  accordance 
with  her  temperament,  had  turned  her  eyes  to  the  monarehiit 
west,  but  China  waa  looking  aorosa  tlio  PaciAb  In  1911  the 
eiwntial  ChiQcee  revolution  began.  In  liiM  the  emperor  ab<ti> 
cated,  ftud  the  p-catc«t  community  in  the  world  became  a  repuV 
tie.  The  overtJirow  of  the  emjwror  was  also  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
Manchns,  and  the  Mongolian  pigtail,  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  Chinese  aince  1644,  ceaaed  to  be  compulsory.  It  eontioues, 
however,  to  be  worn  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  poptilatinn. 

At  the  present  time  it  Is  probable  thai  there  is  mure  good 
brain  matter  and  more  devoted  men  working  out  tiie  modcmia 
tion  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  civiluution  than  wfl 
should  find  diroelcd  to  tho  welfare  of  any  single  European 
people,  China  will  presently  have  a  modernized  praeticablc 
script,  a  prc^s,  new  and  vigorous  modern  universities,  a  reor- 
ganized industrial  syatem,  and  a  growing  body  of  scientific  and 
econotnic  inquiry.  The  natural  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her 
vast  population  will  be  reletaed  to  co-operate  upon  tenus  of 
equality  with  the  Western  world.  She  may  have  great  internal 
difficulties  ahead  of  her  yet ;  of  that  no  man  can  judge.  Xeve^ 
theless,  the  time  may  not  be  very  distant  when  the  Federated 
States  of  China  may  be  at  one  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  a  pacified  and  reconciled  Europe  in  upholding  the 
organised  pence  of  (he  world. 

'SB*  Putnam  WmIt'*  /nrftAonnl  Lrtttn  /rom  j'etta,  ■  parlljr  flcUtIa 
ImA,  but  true  and  vivid  ia  ila  eUnt*. 
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The  pioneer  country,  hovrcvcr,  in  the  nx'over;  of  ibe  Asiatic 

penplfs  was  not  Cbinn,  but  Jnpan.     We  have  ontruii  our  atory 

in  telling  of  Chinti.    Uitlifrto  •!  iipnii  lias  plu,ved  but  a  small  part 

in  this  history;  her  secluded  civilization  has  nut  contributed 

very  liirgviy  to  the  gODcral  ehapiuff  of  human  dcatinies;  ahe 

hna  received  tnurh,  but  she  has  giv^a  little.    The  original  iji- 

'  httbitjints  of  the  Japanese  Islands  were  probably  a  northern  peo- 

I  pip  with  remote  Nordic  nfRnities,  the  Hairy  Ainu,      liut  the 

Japanese  proper  are  of  the  Mongolian  race.     Physically  they 

resemble   (he   Amcrindiniis,   and   there  are   many  curt«u»  re- 

sctublnnce^  betwt*eii  the  prehistoric  pottery  and  ao  forth  of 

Japan  and  similar  Penivian  produet?.    It  is  not  imposi<IbU-  tbnt 

they  are  a  buck-How  from  (ho  trauA- Pacific  drift  of  the  early 

"faeliolithic  culture,  but  they  may  alst^  have  absorbed  from  the 

south  a  Malay  and  ewn  a  Negrito  element. 

Whftfex'cr  the  nri^n  of  the  Japanese,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  civilization,  their  writinp.  and   their  literary  and 
artistic  trailitJims  arc  derived  from  the  Chinese.     They  were 
^'etnereing  from  barbarism  in  the  second  and  third  centur>*  of 
"the  Christian  Era,  and  one  of  their  earliest  aets  as  a  people 
outside  their  own  country  wns  an  invasion  of  Korea  under  n 
queen  .linRo,  who  .^eems  to  ha\'e  played  a  larpe  part  io  eatab- 
"UsbiDf;  their  civilization.     Tbeir  history  is  an  interesting  and 
romantic  one;  they  developed  a  feudal  system  and  a  tradition 
of  chivalry ;  their  attacks  upon  Korea  and  China  are  an  Eaatern 
equivalent  of  the  Knglish  wara  in   France.     Japan  was  firtt 
brought  into  contact  with  Kiiropc  in  the  sixteenth  century;  in 
1A42  some  Portuguese  reached  it  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and  in  15^0 
ft  Jestiit  missionary,  Francis  Xavicr,  began  his  teaching  there-. 
Th«  Jesuit  accounts  clesoribe  a  country  greatly  devastated  by 
perpetual  feudal  war.    For  a  time  Japan  welcomed  European 
intercourse,  and  the  Christian  missionaries  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  converts.    A  certain  William  Adams,  of  Qillingham.  in 
-Kent,  became  the  most  trusted  European  adviser  of  the  Japa- 
I  nese,  and  shovred  them  how  to  build  hip  ships.     There  ware 
'Toyapes  in  Japaucse-built  nhips  to  India  and  Peru.    Then  arose 
complicated  quarrels  between  tlie   Spanish   Uominicoos,   the 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  Protestants, 
<«ach  warning  the  Japanese  against  the  evil  political  deeiftns  of 
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the  otliers.    The  Jesaita,  in  a  phase  of  ascendancy,  persecuted 
and  iniiultod  th«  BuddbiHts  witli  i;resit  acr'inioiiv.    Tlie»e  troubles 
interwove  with  iho  feudal  conllictH  ^^{  tUv  time.     In  Uie  cud  ih 
Japjiuew  came-  to  the  conclusion  that  lii<-  Europeuus  uiid  tht-i 
('hristinnily  were  an  intolerable  uiiiftiiuvc,  and  that  Catliolii 
I  Christianity  in  purticulur  was  a  mere  cloak  fur  the  politici 
drciiina  of  the  Pope  and   the  SpuniiUi  luonurchy — alread.v   i 
poimesaion  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  there  was  a  great  a 
conclusive  persecution  of  the  Chrii^tiuiis,  aud  in  1638  Japtn 
with  the  exception  of  one  wretched  Dutch  factory  od  the  minute 
island  of  Deshima  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki  was  abaolutcly 
cliiBi-d  to  Ruropetuis,  and  remained  clom-d  tor  over  200  years. 
Tho  Dutch  on  Deshima  were  exposed  to  almost  uncndurabl« 
indif^nitjes.    They  liud  no  iutvrcourec  with  an^  Japanese  except* 
the  special  officials  appointed  to  deal  with  them.     Durinft  tliose 
two  centuries  tho  Japflncso  rumiiiiKrd  as  cuinpletoty  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  ns  tho\i)th  they  lived  upon  another  planet 
It  was  forbiddt^'n  to  build  any  ship  larger  than  a  ineru  cousting, 
boat.     No  JapaneK  could  go  abroad,  and  no  European  ent< 
the  country. 

For  two  centuries  Japan  remained  outside  the  main  current 
of  history.  She  lived  on  in  a  stale  of  pietiiri-f^ue  fcuduliHOt!! 
enlivened  by  blood  fi-uds,  in  which  about  iivc  per  cent,  of  the 
p<>pulalion.  the  samurai,  or  fifchtinfc  men,  and  the  nobles  and 
(h^'ir  families,  tyrannized  without  roatraiut  over  the  rest  of  the 
population.  .Ml  coininori  men  knelt  when  a  noble  pasaed;  to 
Ix-lray  the  sli^iteat  disrespect  was  to  risk  beiD|!  slasbcd  to  death 
hv  his  mmurau  Tho  elect  clasttcs  lived  lives  ot  romantic  adven- 
tnre  witltont  one  rwlecming  ^leam  of  noTdlty;  they  lovrd, 
murdered,  and  pursued  fiue  points  of  honour — which  probably 
b<trc(l  the  iniclli;;ent  oum  oxtremely.  We  can  imagine  the 
wrctcliwiuess  of  a  curious  mind,  tormented  by  the  cranny; 
for  travel  and  knowledge,  cooped  up  in  these  islands  of  empty 
romeneck 

Meanwhile  the  great  world  outside  went  on  to  wider  vtsioiu 
and  new  powers.  Strange  shipping  beciune  more  frequent.  pUK 
ing  the  Japanese  headlands;  sometimes  ships  were  wrecked  and 
Miilors  brought  ashore.  Through  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
IVshima,  their  one  link  with  tho  outer  univcr»c,  came  WEmings 
that  Japan  was  tmt  ke^'ping  pace  with  the  power  of  Uw  WeaMs 
world.     In  18:17  a  ship  sailed  into  Yedo  Hay  flying  a  strangtc 
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flag  of  stripes  nnd  slurs,  nnd  rarrving  some  Japanese  Milors 
she  had  picked  up  far  adrift  in  the  Pacitic.  She  was  driven  off 
by  A  camion  sliot.  This  flag  presently  reappeared  on  other  ships. 
One  in  lS4li  oame  to  demand  the  liheration  of  eighteen  ship- 
wrecked American  sailers.  Then  iii  IfTiS  came  four  American 
warsihips  under  Commodore  Perry,  and  refused  to  be  driven 
awny.  Ho  lay  at  anchor  in  forbidden  waters,  and  sent  messages 
to  the  two  rulers  who  at  that  time  shared  the  control  of  Japan. 
In  1854  he  returned  with  ti-n  nhips,  amazing  ships  propelled 
by  steam,  and  equipped  with  big  pins,  and  he  made  proposals 
for  trade  and  intercourse  that  the  Japanese  had  no  power  to 
resist.  He  landed  with  a  guard  of  500  men  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Incredulous  crowds  watched  this  visitation  from  the  outer  world, 
marching  thfnigh  the  streets. 

Russia,  IloUand,  and  Britain  followed  in  the  wake  of  Amer- 
■ica.  Foreigners  entered  the  country,  and  conflicts  between  them 
and  Japanese  gentlemen  of  spirit  enmied.  A  British  snbject 
was  killed  in  a  street  bruwl,  and  a  Japanese  town  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Brititth  fl^'fi'"').  A  grcfit  nobleman  whose  estates 
commanded  the  Straits  of  Shimonoscki  saw  fit  to  fire  on  foreign 
vessels,  and  n  second  bombardment  by  a  fleet  of  British.  French. 
Dutch,  and  American  worships  destroyed  his  batteries  and  scat- 
tered his  swordsmen.  Finally  an  allied  squudnm  (1865),  at 
anchor  off  Kioto,  imposed  a  ratification  of  the  treaties  which 
opened  Japan  to  the  world. 

Tlie  humiliation  of  the  Japanese  by  these  events  was  intense, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  salvation  of  peoples  lies  largely  in 
such  humiliations.  With  asloniBhing  enerpA-  and  intelligence 
they  set  themselves  to  bring  their  eulttire  and  orgsnization  np 
to  the  level  of  the  Kuropean  powers.  Nc^-er  in  all  the  historv 
of  mankind  did  a  nation  make  sneh  a  stride  as  Japan  then  did. 
In  18fi6  she  was  a  mediB'viil  people,  a  fantastic  caricature  of 
the  extremist  romantic  foiidnlism  ;  in  1899  hers  was  a  completely 
Westernized  people,  on  &  level  with  the  most  advanced  Euro- 
ppsn  powers,  and  well  in  advance  of  IIuBRin.  She  completely 
dispelled  the  persuasion  that  Asia  was  in  some  irrevocable  way 
hopelessly  behind  Europe.  She  made  all  European  progress 
ffeem  sluggish  and  tentative  hv  comparison. 

We  eannot  tell  here  in  any  detail  of  Japan's  war  with  China 
in  lRfl4-9S.  It  demonstrated  the  extent,  of  her  Westemiwitinn. 
She  had  an  efficient  Westernized  army  and  a  small  but  sound 
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fliNM.     But  the  aigiiifiGance  of  licr  rcnsticeiicc,  though  it  w, 
appreciutod  bv  Britniii  and  chv  United  Sutvs,  who  were  iilrcad 
treating  lier  as  if  itlie  were  a  Eiiropean  state,  was  not  nude 
stood  by  (be  other  Uroat  Powers  oiigsgud  in  ihv  pursuit  uf  ii« 
ludias  in  Asia.    Kussia  was  piishinf;  down  through  Manchiiri 
to  Korea,  France  was  alrcndv  «fltAblish«d  far  to  the  Houib  i 
Tonkin  and  Aiinain,  Oermeny  was  prowling  hungrily  nn  Uiflj 
look-out  for  some  settlement.     The  three  powers  combined  lo 
prtM'eiit  Jiipun  reaping  any  fruits  from  the  Chineso  war,  and 
liarlionlarly  from  eslaMisbing  herself  on  the  mainland  at  the 
points  cottiinandiuK  thu  Japan  Sea.     She  was  i-xhausted  by 
her  war  with  China,  and  they  threatened  her  wiiJi  war. 

Ill  1888  tiennany  dcwt-nded  upon  China,  and,  makiuR  tbfl 
murder  of  two  missioniiries  Imr  excuse,  annexed  a  portion  of 
the  proviiiee  of  Sbanft-tung.  Thereupon  Kiissia  seized  the  Liao- 
inng  peninsula,  and  extorted  the  eoosent  of  China  to  an  exten- 
sion of  her  trans-Siberian  railway  to  Port  Arthur ;  and  in  1900 
site  occupied  Hanciiuria.  Britain  was  unable  to  resist  the  imita 
five  impulse,  ami  sei/pd  the  port  of  Wei-liai-wei  (1808).  How 
uiiimiin);  theeo  movements  must  have  been  to  every  intolligcnt 
•Tapanese  n  glanw  at  the  map  will  show.  They  led  to  a  war 
T;ith  Russia  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Asia,  the 
close  of  the  period  of  European  arrogance.  The  Russian  people 
were,  of  course,  inuixicnt  and  ignorant  of  this  trouble  that  was 
N.'inp  made  for  them  half-way  round  the  world,  and  the  wiser 
Russian  Matet<men  nereaf:ainst  ibeso  foolish  thriisla;  but  »  gang 
of  tinancint  adventurers  surrounded  (he  Tear,  inctudinf*  the 
Grand  I>iik«s.  his  cousins.  They  had  gambled  deeply  iu  t)i« 
proflpcctive  looting  of  Manchuria  and  China,  and  they  wnuld^l 
suffer  no  withdrawal.  .So  there  bcf^in  a  transportation  of  great^B 
armies  of  ■Tapanese  soldiers  across  the  sea  to  Port  Arthnr  and 
Korea,  and  the  sending  of  endless  trainloads  of  Hussian  peas- 
ants along  the  Siberian  railway  lo  die  in  those  distant 
hattle6elds. 

The  Ruasiane.  badly  led  and  dlshoneatly  provided,  were 
beaten  on  sea  and  land  alike.    The  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  sailed 
ronnd  Africa  to  be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Straita  of  Tshn-^ 
shinm.     A  revolutionary  movement  among  the  coimnon  p^-opla^l 
of  Russia,  infuriated  by  this  remote  and  reasonless  slanghter, 
nbiiiied  the  Tsar  to  end  the  war  (1905) ;  hn  returned  the  MMilh-j 
em  half  of  Saghalien,  which  bad  been  scixcd  by  Riiasia  in  1875.r 
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emcuiited  ITiiiicliuria,  re^ignod   Korea  to  Japao.     Tfao 
Han  was  bc^niiing  to  drop  his  load  ia  eastern  Asia.    For 
years,  liowever,  Germany  remained  in  ancnsy  poascsttion 
Kiau-ChAo. 


§  12 

W©  have  already  noted  bow  the  enterprise  of  Italy  in 
sinia  had  bf-^n  ehcc-kcd  h(  the  torriblc  butlli-  of  Aduwa  (181^6), 
in  which  over  3,000  Italians  were  killed  and  more  than  4,000 
taken  prisoniT.  The  phase  of  imperial  expansion  at  the  expeoM 
of  organized  non-European  atBtesi  wan  menifestly  druwin^f  to  a 
close.  It  bad  entangled  the  quite  aulHoieutly  difB<?u!t  politioal 
and  social  proWpina  of  Great  Itriiain,  Franw,  Spain,  Italy,  Qei^ 
many,  and  Hiis»ia  with  the  afFnirs  of  considerable  alien,  uih 
asiiniilable,  and  rcsentfnl  population*;  Great  Britain  bad  Eprpt 
(not  formally  annexed  aa  yetl,  India,  Bunnah,  and  a  variety 
of  tueh  minor  problems  ns  Halta  and  Sliangliai ;  France  bad 
cumbered  herself  with  Tonkin  and  Anuam  in  addition  to  Alpien 
and  Tunis;  Spain  was  newly  entangled  in  Uorooco;  Italy  had 
found  tronble  for  beraelf  in  Tripoli;  and  German  over«i>as  im- 
perialism.  though  its  "pluee  in  the  s«n'*  seemed  a  poor  one, 
derived  what  satisfaction  it  couM  from  the  (bought  of  a  prospec- 
tive war  with  Japan  over  Kiau-Chau.  All  tliesc  "snbjeet"  lands 
had  populations  at  a  level  of  intellipenec  and  cdneation  vert 
little  lower  (ban  those  of  the  po3se«»i«p  country;  the  de^-elop- 
nient  of  a  native  press,  of  a  mllcctive  self-eoneciousDeas,  and  of 
demands  for  solf-ffovernnicnt  was  in  each  cane  ineritabV,  and, 
the  statesmen  of  Enrope  had  been  far  too  busy  achieving  tbe 
empires  to  have  any  clear  ideas  of  what  they  would  do  wi 
them  when  they  jrot  them. 

Tbo  Wcsteni  democrncic*.  as  tbey  woke  up  to  freedom,  di»-1 
covered    tbemselvea    "imperial,"    and  were   eonaidcrably   ea»»J 
Iwrrasaed  \>y  tlic  discovery.    The  Eniit  came  to  the  Western  <ap»- 
tals  with  perplexing?  <iemantl9.    In  London  the  common  Eogliiib-' 
man,   much  preoccupied  by  striken,  hy  economic  riddles,  by 

?no9tions  of  nationaliKation,  mnnlcipaliKalJon.  and  tbe  like, 
oiind  that  bio  path  was  cro<i^d  and  bis  public  meetinm  at 
tended  by  a  large  and  incrMieing  numWr  of  swarthy  gvntlenMii 
in  turbans,  feKos,  and  otber  stranfre  beadfrear,  all  aayinf;  in 
effect :  "You  have  got  us.    Tlie  people  who  represent  your  gor- 
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eminent  have  destruv«(l  <iiir  iiwu  gnvemiDt-ut,  and  prevent  u» 
from  nuking  a  uew  one.     What  uru  ^-ou  goiDg  to  do  with  luf" 


S  18 

We  may  note  hero  briefly  rlii*  vcrv  viiriotis  mtture  of  the  coit- 
ittituctits  of  the  British  Kuipirc  in  lUl-i.  It  was  and  is  a  <)uitu 
niti<)ue  politicul  combiiiiition ;  uutbiug  of  Uie  sort  hus  ever 
cxiHlt'd  before. 

First  and  central  to  the  vrhole  Byatcm  was  the  "crowned  r^ 
public"  of  the  L'liiicd  Itritiab  Kiiifidoms.  includinj^  (againat 
the  will  of  a  «iiusiderablo  part  of  the  Irish  people)  Irt-land. 
The  majority  of  the  Britii^h  I'lirliamciit,  made  up  of  the  tlirt-o 
united  parliamrnle  of  Ktifilniid,  Si-otlnod,  iitid  Ireland,  deter' 
mines  the  headship,  the  quality  and  policy  of  the  ministry,  and 
(Ictvnuines  it  largely  on  oontiiderntions  arising  ont  of  Ilritiith 
<lom«8tio  politics.  It  is  this  minialry  which  is  the  effeetivo 
.supreme  govcnjmcnt,  with  powers  of  peace  and  war,  over  all 
tb«  rest  of  the  empire. 

Kest  in  order  of  political  importance  to  the  British  States 
were  the  ''eruwm'd  republic*"  of  Auatralia,  Canada,  JIe«^. 
foundltnd  (the  oldest  Jtrilish  ]x«t8eiwion,  ir>83),  ^ew  Zealand,! 
and    South    Africa,    all    practically    independent    and    self--, 
governing  dilates  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  hat  each  with 
a  representative  of  the  Crown  appointed  by  the  Government 
in  office; 

Next  tlie  Indian  J^mpirc,  an  extension  of  tlie  empire  of  tlie 
Great  Mogul,  with  iLi  dcpoudcni  and  "pnUectcd"  stutes  reach^ 
ing  now  from  Bahiehistan  to  Bumiiih,  and  including  Aden,  in 
all  of  which  empire  tho  Britisdi  ("rown  and  the  Indian  Office 
(nndcr  Parliimieutary  control)  played  the  role  of  tlio  original 
Turkoman  dynasty; 

Then  the  ambiguous  possession  of  Bgypt,  still  nominally  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  Kmplro  and  still  retaining  iu  own  monarch, 
the  Khedive,  but  under  almo»t  despotic  British  oflicial  rule; 

Then  the  still  more  ambiguous  "Anglo-Egyptian"  Sudan  proT*" 
ince,  occupied  and  ndniiiiistered  jointly  by  the  British  and  bj 
the  (British  controlled  1  Egyptian  Government; 

Then  a  number  of  partially  self-governing  communities,  some 
British  in  origin  and  some  not,  with  elected  legistaturee  and 
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au  appointed  cxctnitive,  suvli  xs  IMnltii,'  Jumaioa^  tbe 
and  bunuuda; 

Then  the  Crown  colonies,  in  wbidi  the  rule  of  tbe  Brtlisli 
UoiDO  Govcrnmt'iit  (ihrouph  ihe  Colouin!  Office)  verged  ou 
autocrnoy,  ns  in  Cevloiij  Trinidnd,  and  Fiji  (where  there  was 
an  appointed  council),  end  Gibraltar  and  St.  Helena  (where 
tbers  was  n  governor)  ; 

Th«n  ^rcnt  areas  of  (chiefly)  tropical  land«,  raw^produ 
areas,  with  politically  weak  and  iindcr-civilized  «aliv<*  commn 
iiiiicH,  which  wore  noniiDally  protcctoratcii,  and  udmiuixlcTcd 
cither  by  n  High  Commissioner  set  over  native  cliicfs  (as  in 
Basutoiand)  or  ovrr  a  chartnrcd  company  (ns  in  lUiodesia).  In 
some  cm>PH  tlio  Forcif^  Oiiloe,  in  some  caccs  the  (Toluninl  Office, 
and  in  sonic  ciises  tli<>  Indin  Office  hinl  bcnn  o<inccrtipd  in  acipiir-'S 
ing  the  poiiaossioDS  tliat  fell  into  tliis  last  and  least  definite  clarafl 
of  sll,  but  for  the  most  port  tho  Ootonial  Office  was  nov 
reapAnnihle  for  thein.  h 

It  will  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  no  ainj;le  office  and  noV 
single  bruin  hud  ever  compn^hendcd  tlio  British  Empire  ns  a 
vhole.  It  vail  a  mixture  of  growths  and  ncciinitilation»  entin'ly 
difTvTvnt  from  anything  that  has  ever  been  called  an  empire 
before.  It  gueniiteed  n  wide  pcjico  and  security;  that  is  whyn 
it  waa  endnred  and  unstained  by  many  men  of  the  "subject"  ^ 
races — in  spit©  of  official  tyrannies  and  jnsnfficiencieB,  and  of 
iiuich  negligence  on  the  part  of  tlie  "hninc"  public.  Like  the 
"Athenian  empire,"  it  was  an  overeeiis  empire;  its  way*  were 
sea  ways,  nnd  its  common  link  was  tho  British  Navy.  Like  all 
empires,  its  cohesion  was  dependent  physieally  upon  n  metbod 
of  communication ;  the  development  of  aeamanship,  ahip-build- 
ing,  and  steamships  between  tho  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  oen- 
tiiriea  had  made  it  a  pos»i)i1e  and  conwniont  Pax — the  ''Pax 
Brituunicu,"  nnd  fresh  dcvelopmeDtB  of  air  or  awifi  land  trant- 
port  or  of  undersea  wiirfare  might  at  imy  time  make  it  itKon.*] 
veuicnt  or  helplessly  inseciiie. 

'A  new  and  Ditirh  mofp  ItVmt   MnU'ip  ccmittltutinn  wb»   promulK*!. 
in  JiuMv  leao,  practieall;  putting  Malu  on  tli*  tooUag  of  a  ■olf-govwraln 
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XSXIX 


THE  INTERNATIOJfAL  CATASTROPHE  OF  1914] 

§  !.  The  Armed  Peace  Before  Ike  Great  War.  g  2.  Imi 
Germany.  §  3.  2'he  Spirit  of  Imfierialiam  in  Britain 
Ireland.  §  4.  ImperialiaminFrancr.Uali/.andlkeSaHeai 
%  a.  Rttma  a  Grand  Monarchy.  %  0.  The  United  St 
and  the  Imperial  Idea-  §  7.  The  Immediate  Caunes  of 
Great  War.  §  8.  A  i<ummary  of  the  Great  War  Up  to  191', 
§  9.  The  Great  War  from  the  RuMtan  Collapse  lo  the  Armii^ 
itee.  %  10.  Tim  PalHiet^,  Economical,  and  Social  Diaorgaii 
tation  Caused  htj  the  War.  §11.  Pretident  WHtmn  and 
Prohlemn  of  yermilleM.  %  12.  Summary  of  Ike  First  Cot 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  §  13.  A  General  OtUline  i 
the  Treaties  of  191!)  and  IMO. 

%  1 

FOR  tlnrtv-six  jears  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefnno 
tlio  Berlin  Confcrfiicts  Eurojw  umiiitaiiitti   un   uneti 
peace  witliin  its  Ijordera;  there  was  no  war  between  hdv 
of  the  leading  slates  during  this  period.     Tboy  jostled,  brnv- 
bcat,  ami  tlireuteitcd  one  auollicr,  but  they  did  not  come  to 
tctuat  liontiliticfl.     There  wu»  a  general  reatiiiatioii  after  iSTl 
that  modern  war  was  a  much  mor©  BcriouB  thiiip  than  the  prw- 
fc!<8i<tual  warfftro  of  tlio  eigliteentli  century,  an  effort  of  people* 
'  aft  a  whole  that  iiUKhl  strain  the  wx-iiil  faVric  very  Bcverely,  bk 
'  adventnre  not  to  bo  rashly  enibarkcil  upon.     The  moebuiiici 
[revolution  vruspiviiiffconstiiTitly  more  p-iwerfiil  (and  expeu»ve] 
'  weapons  by  land  nn<J  sea,  and  more  rapid  mutliodti  of  transport 
and  making  it  more  and  muro  impti^itililo  to  ciirry  on  warfara' 
without  a  complclo  dislociition  of  tlio  ecniuimie  life  of  tbp  eoin- 
munity.    Kven  the  foreign  oflices  felt  the  fwir  of  war. 

But  though  war  was  dreaded  as  it  bad  never  beon  drtmil'  'i 
(D  thu  world  before,  Dotliing  was  done  in  the  way  of  Mttiog  of 
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a  federal  control  to  preveut  Itunuiu  atTairs  drifting  towiirdti  M'ar. 
lu  1898,  it  is  true,  tlie  yovtng  Tsar  Nii-lioJiis  Jl  (,i804-iyiT) 
issued  a  reacrijJt  inviting  the  other  Orcat  Powers  to  a  confer- 
ence of  states  "seeking  to  nioko  tlie  im-nt  idea  of  universal 
peace  triumph  over  the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord."  lli» 
rescript  recalU  the  declaration  of  hie  preclccMfior,  Atcmindcr  I, 
which  gsve  its  tone  to  tlio  Holy  Allinnce,  and  it  is  vitiated  by 
the  same  assumption  that  peace  can  bo  eBtablishod  between  bov- 
cTfign  governmonts  ratlM-r  than  by  u  broad  appeal  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  the  one  people  of  mankind.  The  lesson  of  tho 
L'niied  States  of  Amoricn,  which  ehowed  that  there  could  bo 
neittier  unity  of  action  nor  peace  until  the  thought  ot  the  "people 
of  Virginia"  and  the  "people  of  Masgncliui-etlH"  had  been  swept 
asido  by  tho  thoughtof  the  "]>eoplc  of  the  United  States,"  went 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  Kuropean  attempts  at  pacification. 
Two  conferences  were  held  ut  The  Hngtie  in  Holland,  one  in 
1899  and  another  in  lOOT,  and  at  tho  second  nearly  nil  the 
sovereign  states  of  tho  world  were  represented.  They  wero 
represented  diplnmatically,  there  was  no  direction  of  ttic  ^ncral 
intelligence  of  the  world  to  their  deliberations,  the  ordinary 
common  man  did  not  even  know  that  these  conferences  were 
sitting,  and  for  the  most  part  tho  nssemhlpd  representatives 
haggled  cunningly  upon  pointa  of  international  law  alTecting 
war,  leaving  aside  tlie  abolition  of  war  as  a  ehinwro.  Tbete 
Ilague  Conferences  did  nothing  to  dispel  the  idea  that  inter- 
nutioniit  life  is  ueceiisarily  competitive.  They  accepted  that  idea. 
They  did  nothing  to  develop  the  conscioHsnws  of  a  world  com- 
monweal overriding  sovereigns  and  foreign  ofHccs.  The  interna- 
tional lawyers  end  stataimen  who  attended  these  gatJterings  were 
as  little  disposed  to  hasten  on  n  world  eommonweal  on  such  a 
basis  as  were  the  Pnis.iian  stiitcsmen  of  IMS  to  welcome  an  all- 
German  parliament  overriding  the  rights  and  "policy"  of  the 
King  of  Pnissin. 

In  America  a  series  of  three  Pan-American  eonfereuces  in 
1889,  1901,  find  1908  went  some  way  towards  the  deveiopment 
of  a  scheme  of  international  arbitration  for  the  whole  American 
continent. 

llie  character  and  good  faith  of  Nicholas  H,  who  initiated 
these  Hague  gatherings,  we  will  not  discuss  at  any  length  beroi 
He  may  have  thoujHit  that  time  was  on  the  side  of  Russia.  Bnt 
of  tbe  general  nnwillingnesa  of  the  Great  Powers  to  face  the 
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[)i'u((pi.-ct  of  a  matgfir  o{  towtv'i^  jKiwcrtt,  without  which  pei 
iteiit  peace  projects  Bra  iil)»uri),  there  can  be  n^  sort  of  doul; 
wliatever.    It  whs  do  cessaiioa  of  intematiotuil  compotititm  wit 
its  acute  ptuisc  of  var  that  th<^^'  desired,  but  ralhor  a  chcapcuiii| 
of  war,  which  was  becuminG:  too  coat!;.    £ach  wanted  to  ccona 
iiiize  tho  wa-'tage  of  minor  dispiitea  and  conflicts,  and  to  ostabliahl 
internatioDal  kwD  that  would  embarrass  iia  more  formidablo' 
oppoiic&ls  in  wartiino  wilhotit  incommoding  itself.    These  wcro 
the  practioal  i?nda  they  sought  at  the  Hnguo  Conferenca    ^t^d 
Vr-as  a  f;uth(^^rin^  thi^y  attended  to  please  Xieliolas  II,  just  ns  thd^^ 
monarclia  of  Europi-  hud  subwrilx-d  to  the  e^'flnirolical  praposi- 
tions  of  the  Hol,v  Alliance  to  pledf«  Alexander  I ;  and  os  tlic}' 
liad  Kttonded  it,  they  tried  to  make  what  thi>T  conceived  to  Iv 
some  use  of  it. 


M 
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The  poace  of  Frankfort  had  left  Qermany  Prussianized  and 
united,  the  moat  fonaidablo  of  all  tho  (ircat  Powers  of  Europe. 
France  was  liiitniliuted  and  crippled.  Her  lapse  into  repub- 
licanism seemed  likely  to  leave  her  withcut  friends  in  any 
European  court.  Italy  was  as  yet  a  mere  stripling.  Austria 
sank  now  rapidly  to  tne  position  of  a  confederate  in  Ucrman 
policy.  KuBsia  was  vast,  but  undeveloped;  and  tho  Brititih 
Empire  was  mighty  only  «n  tlio  eca.  Beyond  Europe  the  one 
power  to  bo  reckoned  with  by  Germany  was  the  TTnited  Statn 
cf  America,  growing  now  into  a  great  industrial  nation,  but 
with  no  anny  nor  navy  worth  considering  by  European 
standards. 

Tho  new  Germany  which  was  embodied  in  tlto  empire  that 
ht;d  heen  created  at  Versailles  was  a  complex  and  astonishing] 
mixture  of  the  fresh  intelloctual  and   mnlerial   forces  of  tbsJ 
world,  with  tlic  narrowest  political  traditions  of  the  European] 
system.     She  was  vigorously  cducutienal ;  she  was  bv  far  thaj 
most  educational  state  in  tho  world;  she  made  the  educatitwal ' 
pace  for  all  her  neighbours  and  rivals.    In  this  time  of  reckon- 
ing fcr  Germany,  it  msy  lulp  the  British  render  to  a  balanced 
attitude  to  recall  the  educational  Ktimnlation  for  which  bis  coun- 
try bas  to  thank  first  the  German  Prince  Consort  and  the 
German  eompctiiinn.     That  mcon  jealousy  of  the  editcaiej] 
common  man  on  the  part  of  the  Ilrilisb  ruling  class,  which 
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patriotio  pride  or  generous  impulse  bnd  ev«r  sufficed  to  ovciv 
oome,  went  down  before  a  growing  fear  of  German  efficiency. 
And  Germany  took  up  the  organisation  of  scientitio  research 
n&d  of  the  application  of  tcieiititic  method  to  industrial  and 
social  development  witti  audi  a  faith  and  energy  a*  no  other 
community  h«d  ever  shon-n  before.  Thronghout  all  this  period 
of  the  armed  peace  she  was  reaping  and  sowing  afresh  and 
reaping  again  the  hnrvcets.  the  unfailing  liarii-eata,  of  freely 
disaemiimled  knowledge.  Bhe  grew  swiftly  to  bocomo  a  great 
manufacturing  and  trading  power;  her  steel  output  outran  tho 
[irittsh;  in  a  liutidrcd  new  hclds  of  production  and  commerce,' 
where  intelligence  and  eyatem  waa  of  more  account  than  mere 
trudcrs  cunning,  in  tho  maiiiifacttirc  of  optionl  glass,  of  dyea 
and  of  a  multitade  of  chemical  products  and  in  endleftfi  novel 
procCEMcs,  aho  led  tho  world. 

To  the  British  mamifacturer  who  was  accuatomod  to  seo  in- 
ventions como  into  his  works,  ho  knew  not  whence  nor  why, 
begjring  to  bo  adopted,  this  new  German  mctlind  of  keeping  and 
paying  scienli&o  men  scomcd  abominably  unfair.  It  was  oom- 
poliirg  fortune,  ho  felt.  It  was  packing  the  cards.  It  was 
encouraging  a  nasty  class  of  intcllecltiala  to  interfere  in  the 
afTuirs  of  Bound  hu^inc^s  men.  Science  wont  abroad  from  its 
first  home  like  an  unloved  child.  The  splendid  chemical  indna- 
try  of  Germany  was  built  on  the  work  of  the  Englishman  Sir 
Willinm  Perkin,  who  could  find  no  ''practical"  English  liit.«inc«s 
man  to  back  him.  And  Germany  also  led  the  way  in  many 
forms  of  social  legislation.  Qermany  reali:ted  that  lahour  is  a 
national  aaset,  that  it  deteriorates  through  unemployment,  and 
that,  for  tho  common  good,  it  has  to  ho  taken  care  of  outside 
tiie  works.  The  British  employer  waa  still  under  the  delusion 
that  labour  had  no  business  to  cxiut  outside  tho  works,  and  that 
tho  worse  such  exterior  existence  was,  tho  better  sotnehow  for 
him.  Moreover,  bocauae  of  his  general  illiteracy,  be  was  an 
intense  individunliat:  his  was  the  insenate  rivalry  of  tho  vulgar 
mind;  ho  hated  hia  fellow  manufacturers  about  as  much  as  ho 
hated  his  labour  and  his  customers.  Qcmisn  producers,  on 
tho  other  hand,  were  persuaded  of  the  great  ftdrantnpe*  of 
combination  and  civility;  thoir  enterprises  tendetl  to  flow 
together  and  H«»vme  more  and  more  the  eharactor  of  national 
undertakings. 

This  cdueating,  scientific,  and  ot^nizing  Germany  was  the 
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natural  dcvolopuiKsit  of  the  liberal  Gerniauy  of  1S43;  it  had 
Tooli  fur  Iwck  ill  tlie  recuperative  efiort  that  drew  iu  iuipuUa 
from  the  aliamc  of  tbo  Ncpolooaic  conquest  All  that  waft  good, 
all  that  was  grcnt  in  tiiis  modem  <Jcrmnny,  gho  owed  indeed 
to  lior  sclidoIiimaterB.  But  this  soientifio  or^nising  spirit  was 
only  one  of  the  two  factors  that  made  up  th«  now  Oennan 
Kmpirc.  The  other  fairtor  was  tlio  llahenxollcrn  tnonarcfay 
which  had  survived  Jona,  which  had  tricked  and  hcstcd  tlic 
revolution  of  1818,  mid  which,  under  the  g\tidnnco  of  Bismarck, 
had  now  clambered  to  the  legal  headahip  of  all  Germany  out- 
sida  Auslriii.  Kxcept  the  THardom,  no  other  Kurtipenn  state 
had  BO  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  Grand  Mnnarcliy  of  the 
oif^itcenth  century'  as  tho  Fnimian.  Throuj^h  the  tradition  of 
Frederick  tli«  Great,  Maeliiavelli  now  reigned  in  Germany.  In 
the  hcail  of  this  fine  new  modern  slate,  therefore,  there  sat  no 
f'liio  modern  braiu  to  puide  it  to  a  world  predominnneo  in  world 
aer^'ice,  but  an  old  spider  lusting  for  power.  Pnisaianized  Gei^ 
many  was  at  once  the  ncwcjtt  and  tli«  moil  antiquated  thing  in 
Western  Europe.  She  was  the  best  and  the  wickedest  stale  o( 
her  time 

The  paycliolog},-  of  nations  is  stilt  but  a  rudimentary  wjicDco. 
PeyehologiHts  havo  searceiy  U'pun  to  study  the  citizeu  aide  of 
the  individual  man.  Hut  it  is  of  tho  iitmont  im])ortiiiici>  to  our 
subject  that  the  student  of  universal  history  sliould  give  some 
thought  to  llio  mentiil  growth  uf  liio  generations  of  Germans 
educated  since  the  victories  of  1871.  They  were  naturally  in- 
flated by  their  sweopinir  unqualified  sueeesges  in  war,  and  by 
their  rnptii  pnigwas  fnmi  i.Mtn[wirative  pnverty  to  wealth.  It 
would  havo  been  more  tlian  hnman  in  them  if  they  had  not 
given  way  tu  somo  excesses  of  patriotic  v:inity.  But  this  r^ 
BClicn  was  deliberately  seized  upon  and  fostered  and  dvrel- 
opcd  by  a  I'v^ti-uiatic  explnitnrion  and  control  of  nehool  and 
college,  iitcruiuro  and  pre.as,  in  the  interests  of  the  Hoheif 
jsollern  dynasty.  A  teacher,  a  professor,  who  did  not  learh  and 
preach,  in  and  out  of  itea»nn.  tho  racial,  moral,  inielU'ctuul,  and 
physical  superiority  of  the  Germans  to  all  other  people*,  thoir 
extraordinary  devotion  to  war  and  their  dynasty,  and  their 
inevitable  destiny  nnder  that  d.vnasty  to  lead  the  world,  wal 
a  marked  man,  doomed  to  failnre  and  obscnrity.  German  his- 
torical tenchine  l>c<'ftme  an  immenfie  flv*teraBtic  falsification  of 
the  human  past,  with  a  view  to  the  Tloheneollem  future.     All 
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other  nations  wrro  Ti>pr«Aemt-d  nn  im:i>m])eU->tt  tiad  decadent; 
tlie  Fnisaians  vere  the  leader;)  and  tv^uuerators  of  mankind. 
The  youii;;  0«nnuu  rend  this  in  his  school-booki,  heard  it  in 
chiirch,  found  it  in  hia  literature,  had  it  poured  into  him  with 
pBB!>ionatD  conviction  hy  his  profc»Aor.  It  was  poured  into 
iiim  hy  nil  his  proffssors;  lecturers  in  hiolo^  or  inathematiea 
would  break  off  from  their  proper  subject  to  indulge  in  long 
pasflages  of  patriotic  rant.  Only  minds  of  extmordinnry  tougb- 
neas  and  oriKimtlity  could  reaiBt  such  a  torrent  of  suggestion. 
Insensibly  there  w«a  built  up  in  the  G^^nimn  mind  n  conception 
of  (Jermany  and  its  emperor  as  of  xomethinf;  spU>odid  and 
predominant  as  nothing  el.ic  bad  ever  been  before,  a  godlike 
nation  in  "shining  armour"  brandishing  the  **f;ood  German 
aword''  in  a  world  of  infoi-inr — nnd  very  badly  disputed — 
peoples.  Wo  have  told  our  atory  of  Europe;  the  reader  may 
judge  whether  the  glitter  of  The  German  im'ord  i»  exceptionally 
blinding.  Germania  waa  deliberately  intoxiealed,  aho  was  eys- 
teniatieally  kept  dniuk,  with  this  sort  of  patriotic  rhetoric.  It 
ia  the  greatest  of  the  Holipnrollem  crimes  tluit  tho  Crown  eon- 
Mtatitly  and  persistently  tampered  with  education,  and  partic- 
ularly with  hiatorieal  leaching.  Xo  other  modern  stale  has 
so  ainned  against  education.  The  oligarchy  of  the  crowned 
republic  of  (irent  Hritaiii  iniiy  hiivc  eripplod  and  starved  edu- 
cation, but  the  Hohenzolteni  monarchy  corrupted  and  pros- 
tituted it. 

It  eannot  be  too  clearly  stated,  it  is  tlic  most  important  fact 
in  thr  history  of  the  last  half  ccnturv,  that  the  German  people 
we.s  iiiethndicnlly  indfK'irinnled  with  the  idea  of  a  Crcrman 
world-predoini nance  based  on  might,  and  with  the  theory  tliat 
war  waft  u  ncMwsary  thing  in  life.  The  key  to  German  his- 
torical teaching  is  to  he  found  in  Count  Moltke's  dictum: 
"Pcrpetunl  jicaec  is  a  dn-am.  nod  it  is  not  even  a  beautiful 
dream.  War  is  an  element  in  tJie  order  of  tho  world  ordained 
by  God."  "Without  war  tho  world  would  stagnate  and  lose 
itself  in  materialism."  And  the  anti-Christian  Gennan  phi- 
losopher, NietKsebc,  found  hira!<elf  quite  at  one  with  the  pioua 
field-marshal.  "It  ia  mere  illusion  and  pretty  wnliment,"  ho 
observes,  "to  exiH-et  much  (even  anything  at  all)  from  man- 
kind if  it  forgets  how  to  make  war.  As  yet  no  means  are  known 
which  call  to  much  into  action  aa  a  great  war  that  rough  energy 
bom  of  the  camp,  that  deep  impersonality  born  of  hatred,  that 
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coQscionoL'  bum  uf  tuiirdor  luid  <:i)ld-l>i<Miil<t<liicM,  Uut  forvoui 
bom  of  otTort   iii  tbo  anuihiiatiou  of  i)ic  cuemy,  ihat    nrou< 
indifTpr«ii«]  to  Iomi,  to  one's  own  cxiMt^uoe,  to  tlial  of  ones  M 
lows,  Ihnt  earthquake-like  Houl-sbaking  which  a  people  nc 
whoD  it  is  losiiig  its  vitalilr."  ' 

This  nort  of  teaching,  whii-h  pervaded  the  German  Kmpira] 
froui  end  to  end,  was  bound  to  bi-  noted  ubroiid,  bound  to  aluna 

every     other    p«:)wer     and 
people  iu  the  world,  bouud 
to    provoke    an    anti-Oer- 
nian  ooiifi-derutioti  and  it^t 
was    aecoiiipanied     by    >^h 
parade    of   military,    apd 
pTesently  of  PiiTnl,   prop-H 
aratioD     that     threateura| 
Kniuce,  Kus«i».  and  lirit- 
aiu  alike.     It  affocted  the  ^ 
tjiou^hts,     the     manners,  ■ 
and   luoniU  of  tlie  entire 
Qermaa   people.     After 
ItiTl,  the  (ivrman  abroad 
thrust  out  bift  chest  and 
raised  liis  voice,   lie  threw 
a  0ort  of  truniplinf^  t]U8lityH 
even  into  Ihi*  ofieratinns  of  H 
CMiiinorce.   Uiii  laachioery 
came  on   the   markets   of 
lb©    world,    bis    shipirin^ 
took  the  seas  with  a  Kplaali 
of      juitriotio      cbaIlcnK& 
llis  very  merits  he  inuxl  a* 
0.  nieutu)  of  offence.    (And  probably  niot^l  other  peoples,  if  tbey 
hud  hud  the  auuio  cxperioucos  and  imderg:one  tlie  aamc  trainung, 
would  have  iR'baved  in  ii  tiiniilar  muoucr.) 

hy  one  of  those  accidents  in  history  that  porMniify  and  pre- 
eipitttto  catastrophes,  the  ruler  of  Germany,  the  emperor  Wil- 
liam II,  emlmdicd  the  new  education  of  his  people  and  tlio 
Huhetizollem  tradition  in  tlie  oompletest  fonii.  lie  curoe  >o 
tlie  thn>ne  in  1S88  at  the  ago  of  (wcnty-nino;  his  father,  Fred- 

'ThMn  quotntlonn  ntt  trom  Sir  Tlwiins*  Ittrelsj^s  article   "I'esw" 
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oricTc  ni.  lia«l  sntSH'pded  bis  prandfatlier,  Williftm  I.  in  the 
March,  to  die  in  tins  Juiiw  of  tliHt  your.  William  II  was  the 
grandson  of  ti»een  Victoria  011  bis  mother's  side,  but  his  ti-m- 
pcram^nt  showfd  no  traces  of  tlie  liberal  Oerman  tradition 
(hat  dii<titi|^nghcd  the  Suxe-C'obiir^-Gotha  family.  Uiu  Lend 
wBfl  full  of  the  frothy  stuff  of  the  new  imperialism.  lie 
(lignalizpd  bis  aocMsioii  by  an  «ddr«e  to  his  an»y  and  navy; 
bis  address  to  bis  people  followed  tbrce  days  Intor.  A  hi^li  note 
of  contempt  for  democracy  was  euunded:  "The  aoldier  and  the 
army,  not  pnrliamentiiry  majorities,  liavo  weldvd  to^lior  the 
German  Empire.  My  trust  is  pUecd  in  the  army,"  So  the 
patient  work  uf  the  Uonnun  Hchoolmasters  was  disowned,  and 
the  IlnbenKoUern  declared  himnelf  triumphant. 

The  next  ex^Sloit  of  the  young  monarch  was  to  quarrel  with 
the  old  chancellor,  liiamarek,  who  had  made  the  new  Germaa 
Empire,  and  to  dismiss  him  (18JH)).  Then-  wcie  uo  profound 
difTercncoti  of  opinion  between  them,  but,  at  Bisiuurck  »uid,  the 
Emperor  intended  to  be  his  own  chancellor. 

These  wore  the  opening;  acts  of  an  aclivv  and  aggressive 
career.  This  William  II  meant  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
a  loudor  noise  tlinn  any  other  monurch  had  ever  made.  The 
whole  of  Knrope  was  soon  fumilinr  with  tlie  figure  of  the  new 
monarch,  invariably  in  military  uniform  of  the  moat  glilterinft 
sort,  staring  viitinntly,  fiercely  moustuchcd.  and  with  a  withered 
left  arm  ingeniously  minimise^].  lie  affected  silver  shining 
breastplates  and  long  white  cloaks.  A  great  restlessne-'a  was 
manifest.  It  was  clear  he  conceived  himself  destined  for  great 
things,  but  for  a  time  it  was  not  manifest  what  particular  great 
things  these  vn-rt:  There  was  no  oracle  ut  Delphi  now  to  toll 
him  that  he  was  destined  to  destroy  a  great  empire. 

The  note  of  theatricality  about  bim  and  the  dismissal  of 
Bicmerek  alarmed  many  of  liis  subjects,  but  they  w«ro  pres- 
«tttly  reassured  by  the  idea  that  he  was  using  his  influence  in 
lb©  canae  of  peace  and  to  consolidate  Germany.  He  travelled 
much,  to  London,  Vienna,  Rome — where  he  bad  private  con- 
TCraations  with  the  Pope — to  Athens,  where  hie  sister  married 
the  king  in  1889,  and  to  Constantinople.  lie  was  the  first 
Christian  sovereign  to  be  a  Sultan's  guest.  He  also  went  to 
Palestina  A  speeinl  gale  was  knocked  througti  the  ancient  wall 
of  Jerusalem  so  that  he  could  ride  into  that  place;  it  was  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  walk  in.    Ho  induced  the  Sultan  to  coin- 
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moneo  tlio  reorgnnization  of  Uie  Turkish  Army  upon  Gennss 
Hum  and  iiudrr  Gurniun  ottk-urB.  In  180^  lie  auoouiiced  tlist 
Germany  wu»  a  ''world  jiower,"  aud  tliat  "ifio  fuiun-  of  Ger- 
many lay  upon  the  water" — regurdlees  of  the  fact  that  the 
Britiah  considorfd  thai  they  were  tiicre  already — and  ho  began 
to  intfrcKt  hiniHelf  nioro  and  niun>  iu  thi*  liuihiing  up  of  a  great 
Oftvy.  lie  also  took  German  art  and  liluraturo  under  hia  care; 
he  used  hiif  iiitluutKe  to  retain  the  distinctive  and  blinding 
German  blackk-Eter  against  the  Koman  typo  uflod  by  the  rest 
of  wcatcm  Kuropc,  and  ho  supported  the  Puu-Gennan  move- 
ment, whirh  rluimed  tJie  Dutch,  the  Seandiuavians,  the  Flemish 
IlcI^iauH,  and  the  Gcmmn  Swiiw  us  mfmbcrs  of  a  ^rt'iit  Ocnnan 
brotherhood — as  in  fnet  good  asaimilaWe  stuff  for  a  hungry 
Tonnjj  empire  which  mtant  to  grow.  AU  other  monarchs  in 
Eurojw  pilled  before  him. 

lie  iiBod  the  general  hnslility  against  Britain  urouecd  througli- 
out  Kunipe  by  the  war  tiguimt  the  Boer  Jtepublien  to  press  for- 
ward his  schemed  for  a  great  navy,  and  thie,  together  with  the 
rapid  and  challeiipng  extension  of  the  German  colonial  ein- 
jure  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  alarmed  and  irritated 
the  Ttritiiih  extremely.  Uritisb  Itbi-ml  opinion  in  particular 
found  il»elf  undnr  the  exasperating  necessity  of  supporting  on 
ei-er-increaaing  Itritiah  Nary.  "I  will  not  rest,"  lie  said,  "until 
I  have  brought  my  navy  to  the  same  faeiglit  at  which  my  army 
stands.''  The  moat  peace-loving  of  the  islanders  could  not  iguorv 
that  thretil. 

In  1S90  he  had  acquired  the  email  island  of  Heligoland  from 
Britain.    This  he  made  into  a  great  naval  fortress. 

As  his  nnvy  grew,  bis  enterprise  increased.  He  ptx>c!aiined 
the  Germans  "the  salt  of  the  earth."  They  must  not  "weary 
in  the  work  of  eivili/alion;  Qermany,  like  the  spirit  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  must  expand  and  impose  itself."  This  be  uiid 
on  Polish  soil,  in  supgwrt  of  tlie  steady  efforts  the  Germans 
were  making  to  suppress  the  Polish  language  and  culture,  and 
to  Germanize  their  »hare  of  Poland.  God  he  described  as  his 
"Divine  Ally."  In  the  old  absolutisms  the  monarch  was  either 
Ood  faimwlf  or  the  adopted  ngont  of  God;  the  Kaiser  took 
God  for  hia  trusty  hencbtnan.  "Our  old  God."  bo  said  af- 
fectionately. When  the  Gonnans  fteized  Kiau-rhau.  ho  spokt 
of  tite  German  "mailed  fisl."  When  bo  bucked  Austria  against 
Itussia,  ho  talked  of  Germany  in  her  "shining  armour." 
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Tiio  (li«Ast«rs  of  ItuiMia  iit  Mniiclniria  in  1005  retea9e<]  the 
spirit  of  (lennan  imporiHiism  to  btttder  aggreuions.  The  feir 
of  a  juiut  iitraok  from  Friiiu'o  iiiid  KuHiiia  seemed  lifting.  The 
pmperor  inadp  n  kinti  of  regal  progress  through  the  Holy  Land, 
laiidi-d  at  Tangier  to  nssiirc  tli«  Siiltan  of  llorocoo  of  his  sup- 
port afniin^t  tlie  French,  and  inflicted  upon  France  the  crown- 
ing: iiidifniity  of  (!oui]>cllinf;  her  by  n  threat  of  war  to  dismiss 
Delciiss^,  her  foreign  loiniMer.  lie  drew  tighter  the  Uuka  be- 
tween v^uittria  and  Geniian,T,  and  in  1!>08.  Autilriu,  with  hia 
support,  defied  tlic  rest  of  Kiirope  by  annexing  from  the  Tark 
the  Yngo-Slav  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Ucrzf^vtn*.  So  by 
hiM  imvnl  HmlloTijio  In  liritgin  and  tbpse  ag^resaionfi  upon  France 
and  the  Slavs  be  I'orerd  Britain,  France,  and  Kussia  into  a 
defensive  iinder«I«ndin|^  a^iaiuiit  him.  The  Bosnian  annexa- 
tion bad  the  further  effect  of  i»trauging  Italy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  bis  ally. 

.  .  Sucb  was  tbc  personality  that  the  evil  fate  of  Oonnuny 
■ttt  OT-er  her  to  stiniiilnte,  or^inize,  and  rt^mler  intolerable  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  tlie  naturnl  pride  and  self-aH!>enion  of 
a  great  people  who  had  at  last,  after  long  oeoturies  of 
division  and  weakness,  escaped  from  a  jungle  of  princes  to 
unity  and  the  world's  respect.  It  was  natural  that  the 
coranicreiiil  iind  industrial  loaders  of  this  new  Qennany 
who  were  now  getting  rich,  tbo  fiuaneiera  intent  upon  owr- 
aeas  exploits,  the  oflieials  and  the  vulgar,  nhnuld  find  thitt 
leader  very  nmeh  to  their  taste.  Many  Oerninns  who  thought 
him  r«.«li  or  tnwtiry  in  their  secret  hearts,  supported  him 
publicly  becauae  ho  had  »o  taking  un  air  of  success.  Hock  der 
Kaiser! 

Yet  (Jermany  did  not  yield  itself  without  a  struggle  to  the 
strong-flowing  tiile  of  inii>eriali#ni.  Important  elements  in  Ger- 
man life  struggled  against  this  swaggering  new  autocracy.  Tbc 
old  German  nations,  and  particularly  the  Bavarians,  refused 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  Pnissianism.  And  with  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  rapid  indtiiilrialiT'.ation  of  Germany,  organ- 
txed  labour  develujH'd  ils  ideiis  and  a  steady  antagonism  to  the 
military  and  patriotic  clattering  of  ils  ruler.  A  new  political 
party  was  growing  up  in  the  state,  the  Social  I^emocrats,  pro- 
fessing the  doctrines  of  Marx,  in  the  teeth  of  the  utmost  oppo- 
sition from  the  otfieial  and  clerical  organ iziit ions,  and  of  vio- 
lently repressive  laws  against  its  propaganda  and  againist  com- 
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biiiationa.thitt  piirty  grew.  Tltc  Ivaiscr  denounced  it  again  an 
again;  iH  leaders  were  sent  to  priisoii  or  driven  abnuid.  Still 
it  grevr.  When  lie  camv  to  the  tbrono  it  polled  tiot  bolf  i  mil- 
lion votes;  in  1007  it  polled  over  three  million.  He  attempted 
lo  concede  nmny  things,  old  ai^  and  licknces  insumnoe,  for 
oxampio,  as  a  condoi^ending  gifr,  tilings  which  it  ctairard  for 
the  workers  as  tlicir 'right.  Hi»  conversion  to  aocialism  whs 
noted,  but  it  gained  no  converts  to  iroperialtam.  His  naval 
ambitions  were  ahl.v  and  bitterly  denounced ;  tbc  colonial 
adventurer  of  tho  new  German  capitaiisU  were  ineeasaDtlv 
uttaeked  by  this  ])arty  of  rlie  common  sense  of  the  common 
man.  But  to  the  army,  tiw  Social  Democrats  accorded  a 
moderate  support,  because,  much  as  they  detested  their  home- 
grown autocrat,  tlicy  huted  und  dreaded  the  barboric  and 
retrogressive  aultwrucy  of  Hu«:4ia  on  their  eastern  frontier 
more. 

The  danger  plainly  before  Germany  was  that  this  awagger- 
ing  imperialism  would  compel  Britain,  Russia,  and  Franec  into 
a  combined  attack  upon  Iier,  an  offensive-defensive.  The  Kai- 
ser wavered  between  a  stiff  attitude  towards  Britain  and  clumsy 
attempts  to  propitiate  her,  while  bis  fleet  grew  and  while  be 
prepared  for  a  preliminary  struggle  with  Russia  and  Franoft 
\Vhcn  in  1013  the  British  government  proposed  a  cessation  on 
either  dand  of  naval  ooiislruction  for  a  year,  it  was  refnaed. 
The  Kaiser  was  alDieted  with  a  son  and  heir  more  Hohenzollern, 
more  imperialiiitie,  more  Pan-Germanic  than  his  father.  Hfl 
had  been  nurtured  upon  imperialist  propaganda.  His  toys 
had  been  .'ii>Idiere  tiud  ^iiis.  He  snutclied  at  a  premature  pop- 
ularity by  outdoing  his  father's  patriotic  and  aggressive  otti- 
tndcs.  His  father,  it  was  fell,  was  growing  middh>aged  *ai 
ovcr<arcful.  Tho  Crown  Prince  renewed  him.  Germany  had 
never  been  so  .itrvrng.  never  so  ready  for  a  new  great  adventure 
and  another  harvest  of  victories.  The  Russians,  he  was  in- 
structed, were  decayed,  the  French  degenerate,  the  British  on 
Ihc  verge  of  civil  war.  This  young  Crown  Prince  waa  but  t 
sample  of  the  abounding  upper-class  youth  of  Uennany  in  the 
spring  of  1J114.  They  hud  nl!  drunken  from  the  ssime  cup 
Their  professors  and  teachers,  their  speakers  and  leaders,  their 
mothers  and  sweethearts,  had  been  preparing  them  for  the  great 
occasion  that  was  now  very  nearly  at  hand.  They  were  full  o( 
the  tremulous  sense  of  imminent  conflict,  of  a  trumpet  call  to 
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stnpendous  achievements,  of  victonr  owr  mankind  nbroad.  tri^ 
umpb  orer  the  rocalcitnint  worki'ra  at  homi'.  The  counlry  was 
taut  and  excited  like  an  athletic  competitor  at  the  end  of  liia 
training. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  unned  peace  Germany  was 
makinp  tiio  pace  and  setting  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  iiitliience  of  hor  new  doctrines  of  agf!re»ivc  imperialiam 
was  particularly  strung  upon  the  British  mind,  which  was  ill* 
equipped  to  rcviift  a  strong  iiilvllootnal  thrust  from  abroad. 
Tbe  edneationsi  impulse  the  Prince  ronsort  hnri  given  had  died 
away  after  his  death;  the  iiniventitics  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  hin<!ered  in  their  task  of  effective  reviaion  of 
upper-class  cdncHtioa  by  the  fears  and  prejudices  the  so-called 
"conflict  of  Hcience  and  religion"  bad  roniied  in  the  clergy  who 
dominated  them  through  Convocation ;  popular  education  waa 
crippled  by  religious  squabbling,  by  the  extreme  parsimony  of 
the  public  authorities,  by  the  desire  of  employers  for  child  la- 
bour, and  by  individualistic  objection  to  "educating  other  peo- 
ple's children."  The  old  tradition  of  the  English,  the  tradition 
of  plain  statement,  legality,  fair  play,  and  a  certain  measure 
cf  republican  freedom  had  faded  considerably  during  the 
tCreaseA  of  the  NajMtleonic  warti;  romanticism,  of  whieh  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  great  novrlisl,  was  the  chief  promoter,  had 
infected  the  national  imagination  with  a  craving  for  the  florid 
and  picturesque,  "Mr.  Urigjpi,"  the  comic  Englishman  of 
Punch  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  getting  himself  into  highland 
costume  and  stalking  deer,  was  fairly  reprr-sentative  of  tho 
spirit  of  the  new  movement.  It  presently  dawned  upon  Mr. 
IJrigps  as  a  richly  coloured  and  credible  fact  he  had  hitherto 
not  obserred.  that  the  sun  never  set  on  his  dominions.  Tho 
countrj-  which  bad  onoe  put  CVtve  and  Warren  Hastings  on 
trial  for  their  unrighteous  trentuient  of  Indians,  was  now  per- 
Btiaded  to  r^iard  them  as  entirely  chivalrous  and  devoted  fig- 
ures. They  were  "empire  builders,"  Under  the  spell  of  Dis- 
raeli's Oriental  inia^nntinn,  which  had  made  Queen  Vio- 
toria  "empress,"  the  Englishman  turned  readily  enough  to- 
wards the  vague  exaltations  of  modern  imperialism. 

The  perverted  ethnology  and  distorted  hi»tor;ir'  which  was 
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peraunding  tlio  niixcii  Siiivic,  Keltic,  and  Teutonic  Ocrmani 
tkiit  th<-y  were  »  woiiderful  race  apart,  waa  imitated  hy   Hug- 
tilth  writers  who  begun  to  exult  u  now  utliuolof^cal  iuvc-ntiou,  tb 
"Aiif;Ii>-8nxon.''     'I'hig  rfiiiftrknblc  c<>iiipniiiid  wa»  pi'eseiited  fli 
the  cuimiiiation  of  huniuitiTy,  the  crowu  and  reward  of  the  ne- 
cumuliitbd   I'lfort  of  Groek   and   Itoinaii,   Kgj'ptiiiii,   Ass^riuii, 
Jew,  ilougoi,  and  siich-likc  lowl^-  pivcursura  of  its  wbito  splcB- 
<lour.    ThD  sf  iiM-lt^sH  Icgvtid  of  Ucnuaii  aupvriority  did  much  to 
exacerbate  tbe  irritutiom  of  the  Poleo  in  I'oeen  and  tlio  Frcncli 
iu  Lorraiw^    'lliv  wvu  tiiuro  ridiutiluu»  It^nd  of  tbu  (<upc-riur 
^Vn^lo-Saxon  did  not  merely  increase  tli»  irritations  of  Kag^Uh 
rule  in  Ireland,  but  it  lowered  tb(!  tone  of  Britixb  dealing  with 
"aubjeet"  peoples  llm>iiglioiit  llie  entire  world.     For  the  cvmi- 
tion  of  rt'Spift  and   tlio  ctillivatUm  of   "superior"   ideas   arc 
the  ccAiiation  of  civilitv  and  Ju.tliou 

The  imiliition  of  Uerinan  patriotic  imaconceptiona  did  aot 
end  with  this  "Anglo-Saxon"  fabrication.  The  clover  youug 
men  at  the  liritiah  nniversilics  In  the  eiKhti<-ii  und  uiuctt«a, 
bored  by  the  flatnciw  and  ins inieii ties  of  domestic  politics,  wwe 
moved  to  imitation  and  rivalry  by  this  new  teaching  of  an  itrro- 
ffaut,  subtle,  and  forevfnl  nationalist  iinporialistn,  this  com- 
oination  of  Muchiavelli  and  Allilo,  which  was  beiuf;  inipfMod 
upon  the  thooffht  and  activities  of  yinin^c  tjennuny.  Urituin. 
too,  tlicy  thouffht,  mii!>t  biive  her  nbinini;  amiour  and  wave  her 
ftnoii  sword.  Tlio  new  Hritinli  itupc-riulisiu  found  itit  |KM.''t  in 
Mr.  KipIinR  and  it«  practicnl  support  iu  a  mitulier  of  finaiieial 
and  biisinoss  iiiIci-t>MH  wIhiao  way  to  initnujxiliea  and  oxploitn- 
tions  was  lighted  by  its  fjlow.  These  I'niii^iauiziuK  EufElinh- 
iiH'U  curried  their  imitation  nf  (icrmany  to  the  mo«t  oxtraiir- 
dinary  lengths.  Central  Kiiro|)t>  is  one  contiimotia  ecot>oiDi« 
system,  best  worked  as  one;  and  the  now  Germany  bad  nebiewd 
a  f{reat  eiiiitoins  nnion,  a  Zollverein  of  all  its  conKtituenls.  Ii 
Ixviinie  natnnilly  one  compact  system,  like  a  clenched  list.  Thn 
British  Empire  sprawled  like  an  open  hand  tbrougliout  the 
world,  its  inemhers  diflcront  in  nature,  need,  and  rflalionship, 
with  DO  common  interest  except  the  common  piaranteo  of 
safely.  Unt  the  new  JnipcTiiilistc  won-  blind  to  ihiit  differi'uce. 
If  new  Gerninny  hud  n  Zoltvercin,  then  the  British  Knipiro 
mutt  bo  in  the  fashion;  and  the  natural  development  of  iu 
rarious  elements  must  be  hampered  everywhere  by  "imperial 
preferences"  and  the  like.  .  .  . 
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Yet  Hie  imperialist  movement  in  GrtHit  Britain  never  bad 
the  autburity  nor  tbc  uiiunimitv  it  bad  in  Germany.  It  wb8 
not  It  iiatiirnl  product  of  any  nf  the  Uiroo  unit<>d  but  diverse 
iJritiuli  peoples.  It  waa  not  congenial  to  them.  (Jneen  Victoria 
and  her  fUCCcMOrs,  Kdwnrd  VU  and  George  V,  were  indJa- 
poBcd.  eitber  by  teinperanicnt  or  tradition,  to  wear  "shining 
nrrnour,"  shake  "mailed  fisiU."  and  flourisb  "pood  sworda"  in 
the  Hobonxollom  fatihion.  They  had  the  wisdom  to  refrain 
from  any  overt  m^^illiiip  vrith  public  idcaa.  And  this  "Brit- 
ish" tmpt'rialiat  nifivenicnl  had  fniin  th«  fintt  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  large  number  of  English,  Welsh,  IriBh,  and  Scotch 
writers  who  refused  t"  rceoKiiize  this  new  "British"  nationality 
or  to  accept  the  theory  ihut  they  were  theae  "Anglo-Saxon" 
siipenneii.  And  many  great  inlcrc»fs  in  Brttnin,  and  notably 
the  Hhippiiig  interest,  had  been  bnilt  up  upon  free  trade,  and 
r^irded  the  fiscal  propo«ais  of  the  now  imperialists,  and  the 
new  financial  and  mercantile  adventurers  with  whom  tlioy  were 
associated,  with  a  jnstifinblo  xuopicinn.  On  the  other  hand, 
theae  idcna  ran  like  witdtirc  through  the  military  class,  through 
Indian  otiicialdom  and  the  like.  Ilitlicrto  there  hud  always 
been  sonK'tbing  xpologclie  about  the  army  man  in  Knj^land. 
lie  was  not  native  1o  thiit  soil.  Here  wo9  «  movement  that 
promised  to  niako  him  as  splendidly  important  as  hii<  BniBaian 
brother  in  anns.  And  the  imperialist  idea  also  found  support 
in  the  elieap  popular  press  thnt  was  now  comin|r  into  existence 
to  cater  for  the  new  stratum  of  readers  created  by  elementary 
education.  This  pre**  wanted  plain,  bright,  simple  ideaa 
adapted  to  the  nced^  of  readers  who  had  scarcely  liejjim  to  think. 

In  spile  of  8ueb  support,  and  its  strong;  iipp{>al  to  national 
vanity,  British  imperiBlisni  never  <iatnrated  the  mass  of  tlie 
British  peoples,  Tin?  Kuglioh  arc  not  a  mentally  docile  people, 
and  the  noisy  and  rather  forced  enthusiasm  for  imperialism  and 
higher  tariffs  of  the  old  Tory  Party,  the  anny  class,  the  conntry 
clergy,  the  music-halls,  the  assimilated  alien,  the  vulgar  ricli 
and  the  new  large  employers,  inclined  the  commoner  sort,  and 
particularly  orguni^fd  labour,  to  a  suspicions  attitude.  If  tlio 
continually  irritated  sore  of  the  Mftfiitia  defeat  permitted  the 
eountry  to  l>o  rushed  into  the  needle&s,  toilsome,  and  costly 
eoDfiuest  of  the  Boer  republics  in  South  Africa,  the  strain  of 
that  adventure  produced  a  sufficient  reaction  towards  decency 
and  justice  to  reinstate  the  Liberal   Party  in  power,  and  to 
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undo  the  worst  of  that  toiiicliiof  l>y  ttio  creation  of  a  Soutli 
African  confederation.  Considerable  advsnees  ooatinucd  to 
be  msdo  in  popular  educution,  and  in  tlie  recovery  of  public 
interests  and  tlie  general  woa)th  from  tlio  po«»es9ion  of  the 
few.  And  in  these  years  of  the  armed  peace,  the  three  Britiah 
peoples  came  v«ry  near  to  ii  settlement,  on  fairly  just  and  roa- 
sonable  lines,  of  their  long-standing  misunderstanding  with 
Ireland.  The  great  war,  unluckily  for  them,  overtook  them  in 
the  very  crisis  of  this  effort. 

Like  Japan,  Ireland  ha»  figured  but  little  in  this  OtUUne  of 
History,  and  for  the  (uinie  reason,  becati»e  she  is  an  extreme 
island  country,  receiving  much,  but  hitherto  giving  but  little 
back  into  the  general  drama.  H«r  population  ir  a  very  mixed 
one,  its  baais,  and  probably  its  main  substance,  being  of  the  dark 
"Mediterranean"'  Mtrain.  pri>Nrirdie  and  prc-Arynn,  like  the 
Basques  and  the  pouple  of  Portugal  and  south  Italy.  Over 
this  original  basis  thuT«  llowud,  about  the  sixth  century  B.o. — 
we  do  not  know  to  what  degree  of  subnier^Kcuee — «  wave  of 
Keltic  peoples,  in  at  least  aulhciont  strength  to  establish  a 
Keltic  language,  the  Irish  Gaelic.  There  were  coming  and 
guin^,  invasions  and  eountt-r-invasions  of  this  and  that  Keltic 
or  Kclticized  people  between  Ireland,  Scotland,  Waloa,  and 
England.  The  island  was  Christianized  in  the  fifth  century. 
Later  on  the  east  coast  was  raided  and  settled  by  Xorthmen, 
but  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  tlipv   altered   Uie   racial 
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quality.  Tko  Konuun- English  came  in  1169,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II  and  onward.  The  Teutonic  strain  may  be  aa  atroitg 
or  stronger  than  the  Keltic  in  modem  Ireland.  Hitherto 
In-land  had  been  u  tribiil  oud  barbaric  country,  with  a  few 
centres  of  security  wherein  the  artistic  tendencies  of  the  more 
ancient  race  found  acopc  in  molabwork  and  the  illumination 
of  holy  bodes.  Now,  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  an  im- 
perfect conquest  by  the  Knglixh  Crown,  and  scattered  srttlcmenta 
By  Nonnans  and  English  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Proa 
the  outset  profound  temperamental  diilorcnccs  between  the 
Iri«h  and  English  were  manifest,  differences  exacerbated  by 
a  difffTenoe  of  lanpiiairo,  and  those  became  ninch  more  evident 
after  the  Pruto^taut  Iteformation.  The  Enclish  became  Prot- 
estant; the  Iriiih  by  n  natural  reaction  rallied  about  tlie  per- 
secuted Catholic  church. 

The  English  rule  ■»  Ireland  had  been  from  the  first  an 
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termittent  civil  war  duo  to  tho  class  of  language*  and  tho  dif* 
fcrem  laws  of  land  tenure  und  iiilieriUnce  of  the  tvfo  pwiptea. 
The  retellions,  massacres^  iind  eiibjugationa  of  the  unhdppv 
island  during  iho  reigiis  of  Eliiuibctb  und  JumM  I  wo  cannot 
tell  of  here;  but  under  Jamfs  catno  a  new  discord  with  the 
confiscation  of  liirgt  areas  of  Ulsti'r  and  tlicir  settlcmvnt  willt 
Presbvterinn  Scotcli  eoloniita.  They  formed  a  Protestant  com- 
munitr  in  necessary  permanent  conflict  with  the  Catholic  re- 
mainder of  Ireland. 

In  the  political  conflict*  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and 
tha  Commonweal,  and  of  Jamca  H  and  William  and  Mary, 
the  two  sides  in  English  affairs  fonnd  sympathizers  and  allies 
in  the  Irish  parties.  There  is  a  saying  in  Ireland  that  Eng- 
land's misfortnno  is  Ireliind'a  <ippnrtiinity.  and  the  Engli*li 
civil  trouble  that  led  to  the  execntion  of  Strafford  was  the  occa- 
sion also  of  a  massacre  of  the  English  in  Ireland  (1641).  Later 
on  Cromwell  was  to  avenge  that  maBsncro  by  giving  no  quarter 
to  any  nipn  found  under  anus,  a  severity  remembered  by  the 
Irish  Catholics  with  extreme  litterneas.  Between  1069  and 
1691  Ireland  was  again  torn  by  civil  war.  James  IT  sought 
the  support  of  the  Irisli  Oalholica  against  William  III,  and 
his  adherents  wore  bndlv  beaten  at  the  battles  of  the  Boyne 
(1600)  and  Aughrim  (Ififl). 

There  was  a  settlement,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  a  disputed 
settlement  in  which  the  English  Government  promised  much  in 
the  way  of  tolerance  for  Catholics  and  the  like,  and  failed  to 
keep  its  promises.  Limerick  is  still  a  cardinal  memory  in  tbp 
long  story  of  Trifih  ombitfemient.  Comparatively  few  English 
people  have  even  heard  of  this  Treaty  of  Limerick ;  in  Ireland 
it  ranklei  to  this  day. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  century  of  accumulating  griev* 
ance.  Enfilish  eommercinl  jealousy  put  heavy  restraints  upon 
Irish  trade,  and  the  development  of  a  wool  industiy  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  south  and  west.  The  Ulster  Protestants  were 
treated  little  better  than  the  Catholics  in  these  matters,  and 
fliey  were  the  chief  of  the  rohela.  There  was  mora  agrarian 
revolt  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let  lis  state  as  clearly  as  our  space  permits  the  pftrallelisnu 
and  contrasts  of  the  British  and  Irish  situation  at  this  time. 
There  was  n  parliament  -in  Ireland,  hut  it  was  a  Protrstant 
Darliament,  even  more  limited  and  corrupt  than  the  contempo* 
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Tsry  Eritigh  Piirliniuetit;  there  was  a  cniuiderable  oiviliKiitioii 
in  and  nltout  Dublin,  and  much  ]il«riitv  and  scicntillc  activiry,j 
conducted  in  Eti^lUli  and  centring  upon  tL«  ProtcstAlit  nni- 
vorBiiy  of  Trinity  College.  Tliia  was  the  Ireland  of  Swil"!, 
Ooldsmitb.  IJurkc,  Berkeley,  and  lioylo.  It  was  eeacntially  a 
part  of  llic  Enirliiili  culture.  It  hud  tmtliiti^  dintinctively 
Irish  about  it.  Th«  Catbolic  rt'Iigion  and  llio  Irish  lurij^iufri.- 
voro  outcast  and  persecuted  tbiiig»  in  tbo  darknesa  at  thia  time. 


j.r.n. 


IRELAND 


It  was  from  this  Inland  of  tim  darknees  that  the  reealei- 
tnnt  Ireland  of  the  twentieth  century  arose.  The  Irish  Par- 
liniuent,  ita  6uo  literature,  it«  iK.'icucc,  all  its  culture,  gravitated 
naturally  enough  to  London,  because  titey  were  iowparably  a 
part  of  that  world,  Tho  more  prosperous  landlords  went  ta 
England  to  lire,  and  had  tlu-ir  oiiildn-n  educated  thun^.  This 
meant  a  steady  drain  of  wealth  from  Ireland  to  England  in  t!ic 
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form  of  rent,  spent  or  invoKlod  nut  of  tho  coimtry.  The  in- 
creaailig  facilitirs  of  i^omiiiunicutioti  stpndily  enlianced  this 
tendency,  dcplvted  Dublin  atii)  Med  Ireland  wliiio.  Tbo  Act  of 
Union  (January  lat,  1801)  was  tho  tiuturnl  cwiik-sccuoo  of 
two  ciitindv  kindred  gvslenifl,  of  tho  Anglo-Iriwh  I'lirliament 
with  the  British  I'arliiiiiient,  Loth  oligarchic,  both  politically 
corrupt  in  the  same  fashion.  Thcrv  was  ii  vigorous  oppokition 
to  the  Union  on  lh<*  part  not  ho  much  of  the  outer  Irish  aa  of 
ProteHtunts  Bcltled  in  Ireland,  and  ft  futile  insurnx-tfon  und«r 
Robert  Kinmet  in  ISO:).  Dublin,  which  had  been  a  fine  Anglo- 
Irish  city  in  the  middle  eiphtocntli  century,  was  gradually  de- 
serted hy  its  inteliwtnal  and  political  life,  and  invadetl  by  tho 
outer  Iriah  of  Ireland.  Its  fashionable!  life  became  more  and 
inorc  ofhcial,  centeriiijr  upon  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Dublin 
Castle;  its  intellectual  life  flickered  and  for  a  time  nearly  died, 
lint  while  the  Iraland  of  Swift  and  Uoldsmitli  was  part 
iind  lot  with  the  England  of  Pope,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Sir 
Jeshiia  Reynolds,  while  there  has  I'cver  been  and  is  not  now 
any  real  liefinablo  dilTi^rcnce  except  one  of  geiiprrnpliv  Ijetween 
the  "povcniinp  class"  in  Ireland  and  in  Britain,  the  Iri»h  nndcr- 
world  and  tho  Enpli*li  underworld  were  essentially  dittsiniilar. 
The  upward  stningle  of  the  English  "democracy"  to  education, 
to  political  rcce^iition,  was  different  in  many  resiMjcts  from  the 
strugglo  of  tho  Irish  iiitderworld.  Britain  was  pruduciug  a 
mvtt  industrial  populatiin,  Protestant  or  sceptical;  she  had 
a^icultural  labourers  indei-d,  but  no  pcusunta.  Ireland,  with 
no  coal,  with  a  poorer  soil  and  landlords  who  lived  in  England, 
bad  become  a  land  of  rent-paying  peasants.  Their  cultivation 
was  allowed  to  degeiierule  more  and  moro  into  a  growing  of 
|Hil»tiie8  and  a  feeding  of  pigs.  Tho  people  married  and  bred; 
except  for  the  consumption  of  whisky  when  it  could  be  got.  and 
a  little  fighting,  family  life  was  their  only  amusement.  Hero 
are  the  appalling  cousciitcnees.     The  population  of  Ireland 

in   nS5  was  2,845.032, 

in  ISO.)  was  .'>.'■  :jti,594, 

in  1845  was  8,205,061, 
at  which  date  tho  weaiy  potato  gave  way  under  its  ever-gmwing 
burthen  and  there  was  a  frightful  famine.  Many  died,  many 
emigrated,  especially  tu  tho  I'nited  States;  an  outflow  of  emi- 
gration began  that  niado  Ireland  for  a  time  a  land  of  old  people 
and  empty  nests. 
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Now  becau^  of  the  I'nion  of  the  Pari! amenta,  the  t 
chiwintnt  of  tliv  Kiiglish  uik!  Iriiili  pnpulnliuiis  went  on  sitiiul* 
taneoiifllv.  Cathnlio  enfmncbisement  in  England  meant  Cnth- 
olic  enfrunchiscmcHt  iu  Irulaud.  Tho  British  got  votes  be- 
CBtiso  (liey  wanted  them;  the  Irisli  commonalty-  got  votes  be- 
cause the  En^Iivh  did.  Ireland  was  ovorrepreaentPtl  in  tho 
Union  Parliament,  bociiii»i*origrinatlv  jrisli  seats  hod  boon  ctuiier 
for  the  governing  class  to  manipuUte  than  Englisli;  and  bo  it 
csmo  about  that  this  Irish  and  Cathotio  Ircliind,  which  had 
never  before  bad  any  political  instrument  at  all,  and  whicb 
had  itevi-r  aouf^it  a  political  tiiHtnimcnt,  suddL-nly  found  itself 
with  the  power  to  tlirnst  a  solid  hodv  of  members  into  the  lep- 
islnture  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  general  election  of  1874, 
the  old  typo  of  venal  Irish  member  was  swept  aside,  and  the 
newly  enfrnncliised  "democracy"  of  Britain  found  itself  oon- 
frontfcd  by  u  strange  and  perplexing  Irish  "democracy,"  dif' 
ferent  in  its  religion,  jtit  tradilioiiii.  mid  its  needs,  telling  a  tale  ^ 
of  wrongs  of  which  the  common  English  had  never  heard,  H 
elsmouritig  piiHsinnat«ly  for  a  seiianiliim  which  thi-y  could  not  " 
understand  and  which  impressed  them  chielly  as  being  need- 
losaly  unfriendly. 

The  national  egotism  of  tho  Irish  is  intense;  tJieir  circum- 
stances hare  made  it  intense;  they  were  incapable  of  considering 
tho  state  of  ulTflirs  in  England;  tho  new  Irish  party  came  into 
the  I3riti!ih  Pariinment  to  obstruct  and  disorder  English  busi- 
ness until  Ireland  became  free,  and  to  make  themselves  a  ntti- 
sance  to  the  Knglish,  This  spnril  was  only  too  welcome  to  the 
oligarchy  which  still  ruled  the  British  Empire;  the>'  allied 
themselves  with  the  "loyal"'  Protestants  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
— ]o_™l  that  is  to  the  Imperial  Ooveminent  because  of  their 
dread  of  a  Cathotio  predominance  in  Ireland — and  they  watched 
and  assisted  the  gradual  exasiwration  of  tho  British  commoB 
people  by  thia  indiscriminate  hostility  of  the  common  people 
of  Ireland. 

The  story  of  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  Britain  for  the  last 
half-ccntttry  is  one  that  reflects  tho  utmost  discredit  upoD  the 
governing  class  of  the  British  Knipire,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
which  the  English  commons  need  be  ashamed.  Again  aad 
again  they  have  given  evidences  of  goodwill.  Brttlsu  lofpsla- 
tien  in  relation  to  Ireland  for  neariy  half  a  century  afaqwa  ■ 
wrics  of  clumsy  attempts  on  the  part  of  libera)  England,  nud* 
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in  tho  face  of  a  Btri'iiiious  oppositiou  from  the  ConservHtiv* 
Part^r  and  the  Ulciter  Irisit,  tn  satisfy  Iriiili  complaints  and 
get  to  a  fcjotinp  of  fellowship.  The  name  of  Pamell,  nn  Irish 
ProleBlant,  stands  out  as  tlist  of  the  chief  lojuior  of  the  Ilome 
Kule  movement-  In  18S(I  Gladaloiip,  tho  lil)er(il  itritish  prime 
minister,  brought  political  ditastor  upon  himself  by  introduc- 
ing the  firat  Irish  Home  Itiile  Bill,  u  fionuino  ottcmpt  to  give 
over  IriaJi  affnirit  for  ihf.  first  tinif  in  history  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Tho  hiH  broke  the  l.ibcrEil  P(irt_v  asunder ;  and  a  coalition 
p>v«nuQent,  the  Uuioniat  Government,  replaced  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Th)»  difpv^Hiou  into  the  history  of  Ireland  now  comes  up  to 
the  time  of  infectious  im]>erialism  in  Europe.  The  Unionist 
Government,  which  oustni  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  a  predomi- 
nantly Tory  element,  and  was  in  spirit  "imperialist"  as  no  pre- 
%-ious  Un*i»h  Govornment  had  been.  The  Britixh  political 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  is  largely  a  history  of  the  conflict 
of  the  now  impcrialiHni,  tlirough  which  nn  arrogant  "British" 
nationalism  sought  to  override  the  rest  of  the  empire  apinst 
the  temperamental  liberalism  and  reasonahleuesa  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  tende<l  to  develop  the  einpiro  into  a  confcderaiion 
of  free  and  willing  allies.  Xatunilly  the  "British"  imperial- 
ists wanted  a  suhj ufiiiletl  Iriab;  naturally  tbo  English  Libenils 
wanted  a  free,  participating  Irish.  In  1893  Gladstone  strug- 
gled back  to  power  with  a  small  Home  Rule  majority;  and  in 
1893  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  the  Oommons,  and 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  not,  however,  until  ISOfi 
that  an  imperialist  government  took  office.  The  party  whicli 
rastained  it  was  called  not  Imperialist,  but  "Unionist" — an  odd 
nams  when  wo  consider  how  steadily  and  strennonsly  it  has 
vorked  to  destroy  any  possibility  of  an  Empire  commonweal. 
These  Imperialista  remained  in  jxiwer  for  ten  years.  We  have 
already  noted  their  conquest  of  Soutli  Africa.  They  were  de- 
feated in  1&05  in  an  attempt  to  oatabltsh  a  tarifF  wall  on  the 
Teutonic  model.  The  ensuing  Liberal  Government  then  turned 
the  conqnered  South  African  Dutch  into  contented  fellow- 
aubjocts  by  creating  tho  self-governing  Dominion  of  South 
AfricA.  After  which  it  embarked  upon  a  bug- impending  atru^ 
gle  with  the  persistently  imperialist  Ilonse  of  I^ords. 

This  was  a  very  fundamental  struggle  in  British  affairs.  On 
the  one  hand  were  Hie  Liberal  mxjority  of  tbo  people  of  Great 
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Britain  faoneatly  anil  wisely  nuxioua  to  put  ttiU  TrUh  tiffair 
u]Htn  a  new  anil  more  hopeful  footing,  and,  if  po8HibIe,  to  cbauge 
tbi>  uiiitno.'ttly  of  the  Irith  into  frivndsliip:  on  the  other  werg 
all  the  factors  of  this  new  British  Impcrialiam  reaolvefl  ut  any 
cost  and  in  spite  of  CTcry  clpctoral  verdict,  legally,  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  ille^Hlly,  to  nmintain  their  HKendnnoy  over  the  nf- 
fairs  of  the  Ent^Hsb,  Scotch,  and  Irish  and  all  the  reM' of  the 
enipinf  alike.  It  wits,  under  new  namen,  the  age-loni;  intemul 
struggle  of  the  English  eomtnunity:  that  sunie  contliet  of  ■ 
free  and  liWruI-spirited  coiniiionalty  upfiiiist  powerful  "big 
men"  and  big  adventurers  and  aullioritativc  pfrsonii  wliioh  we 
have  already  dealt  with  in  our  at-eount  of  the  liberutiun  of 
Ameriea.  Ireland  was  merely  n  hattle^roiind  ns  America  bad 
bt'fu.  In  IndJii,  in  Ireland,  in  England,  the  governing  etass 
and  thoir  n!»aopiafpil  iidveniurent  were  all  of  one  mi»<l ;  but  the 
Irish  people,  thanks  to  their  relijfious  ditTereiice.  had  little 
ecnsc  of  wilidurity  with  the  Kn^liifli.  Yet  such  Irish  state*- 
men  as  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irisli  party  in  the  Hou*e 
of  ComniODS,  transcended  this  national  nnrron-ncss  for  a  tinus 
and  gave  a  genereuii  response  to  Knglish  good  inteiitioD*. 
Slowly  yet  steadily  the  barrier  of  the  House  of  J^rds  was 
broken  down,  nnd  a  third  Trisli  Home  liiilo  Bill  wna  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Asqtiith.  the  Prime  Minister,  in  1DL2.  Tbrouglioat 
IttlS  and  the  enrly  purt  of  11)14  this  bill  was  fouf^it  and  ro- 
fought  through  Parlininent.  At  first  i(  gave  Home  Btile  to  nil 
Ireland;  but  an  Amending  Act,  excluding  L'trter  on  certain  con- 
dttiom^,  was  promised.  Thua  struggle  lasted  right  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The  royal  aasent  was  jriven  to  this 
bill  after  the  actual  outbreak  of  war.  and  also  to  a  bill  !>nM[>end- 
ing  tlip  coming  into  force  of  Irish  Homo  Uulc  until  after  tlwt 
end  of  the  war.    Thc*e  bill*  were  put  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

But  from  the  introduction  of  the  third  Home  Kule  Bill 
onward,  the  op)X>Mi1ion  to  it  had  assumed  a  violent  and  extn\-a- 
giint  form.  Sir  Edwan!  Carson,  a  Dublin  lawyer  who  had 
become  &  member  of  the  Knf;lish  Bar.  and  who  had  held  a  logat 
position  in  the  miniatry  of  Mr.  Gladst/>ne  (before  the  Home 
Rule  splitl  and  in  the  suknequent  iuipcri»li)rt  government,  was 
the  organiKCr  and  leader  of  this  rrsiBtiince  to  n  rcf^oueiliutioD 
(if  the  two  peopU-s.  In  spite  of  his  Dublin  orii;in.  lie  set  np 
to  b«>  a  ica<icr  of  the  Ulster  l*rote«tants:  and  he  brought  to  the 
conflict  that  cont<>mi)t  for  law  which  is  all  too  common  a  char 
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Bcteristic  of  the  successful  barrister,  and  those  gift*  of  per- 
stMeiit,  uuqunliticd,  mid  iinoomproniiBiiiK  bo«tility  whtcb  (lis- 
tiiigiiiah  a  i-prlaiii  type  of  Irishninn.  He  was  the  most  "un- 
English"  of  niwi,  dark,  n>niiintic,  and  violent;  and  from  tho 
ojicuiuf;  of  tbu  stniggitf  bo  talked  with  gu«lo  of  armed  rc^ist- 
anw  to  this  freer  roiinion  of  the  English  and  Irish  which  the 
third  Ilonio  Hula  Bill  omu-iniilulrd.  A  body  of  voluutcvrs 
had  lifen  orgaimecl  in  I'iiUrr  in  I'fll,  arms  wero  now  srang- 
f;)cd  into  llii-  country,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  a  rising; 
lawyer  named  K  E.  Smith,  ti-a])]>cd  up  in  semi-military  style, 
tonrv^  ristvr,  iuspccting  tlu^'se  voliiutpcrs  and  ittdaming  local 
pftssiou.  Tho  arms  of  thvse  proi:ii[>i'ctive  ivbels  wero  obtninvd 
iKmi  Germany,  and  various  iittfrances  of  Sir  Edward  Oat^ 
son's  aMociiilc«  hinted  at  supjtort  from  "a  great  Protestant 
monarch."  Conlrasied  with  I'later,  tho  r««t:  of  Ireland  was 
at  tbiit  timv  a  land  of  ordvr  and  di-ecnoy,  relying  upon  its 
great  leader  itedmond  and  the  good  faith  uf  the  tbrvo  liritish 
[>voplos. 

Now  tbcee  tiireuts  of  civil  war  from  Ireland  were  not  in 
ibetnsclroB  anything  very  excc[)tiouul  in  ibe  re<H)rd  of  Uiat  un- 
liiippy  island;  wliut  makes  tlicm  sigiiiticant  in  tho  world's 
history  at  this  time  is  the  vohonient  sup[)ort.  tbey  found  among 
tbu  English  uiiliiary  and  governing  classes,  and  the  immunity 
from  puniidimviit  and  restraint  of  Kir  Edward  Carson  and  hia 
friends.  Tlio  vims  of  reiirtion  which  came  fn>m  the  snccesa 
and  splendour  of  (Jenmin  iiniH-'iialiifm  bud  sj)n-ad  widely,  as  wo 
have  ex|>luined,  throughout  the  prevnieni  and  jiro.'^peroni)  classes 
in  Oroat  Britain.  A  gi-neratJon  had  grown  up  forgetful  of 
Ike  mighty  traditions  of  their  forefulbers,  and  ready  to  ex- 
ehan;^-  tho  greatness  of  English  fiiiniess  and  freedom  for 
the  tiiwdrient  of  tnipiTialixms.  A  fuml  of  a  million  {lonnds  was 
raised,  chiefly  in  England,  to  support  the  Ulster  Itebellion.  an 
risler  Provisioniil  Government  was  formed,  prominent  English 
people  mingled  in  the  fray  and  careered  about  I'Ister  in  auto- 
mobile*,  assisting  in  the  gnn-ninning,  and  there  is  ovidcnco 
thai  a  nnrnber  of  Itritinb  oflieers  and  genertils  wore  prepared 
for  a  pronuneiamonto  upon  South  American  Hnos  rathor  than 
obedimiee  to  tho  law.  The  natural  result  of  all  this  upper-class 
disorderlinesa  was  to  alarm  Hie  main  part  of  Ireland,  never 
a  rcndv  friend  to  Eri^lnnd.  That  Ireland  also  lK<gan  Jn  its 
tnru  to  organize  "National  Volunteera"  and  to  smuggle  arms. 
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The  militflry  autlion'tit*  bIiowpJ  t)i(niiHdv<M  much  Icconer  in 
the  suppresaion   of  tbe   Nationalist   than   of   the   dlstor   gno 
importation,   and    in   Ju)y,    11)14,   an   ultempt  to   run    guaa 
at  Ilowtb,  nvsr  Diibltti,  Ivd  to  tif^htin^  and  bloofl^hod   iii  tU 
Dublin  etrcvtA.     Tho  Kriti^b  IslcA  were  on  tlio  verge  of  otvi 
war. 

Such  in  outline  is  tbe  story  of  the  imperialist  revolutionar; 
morcmeul  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Great  W«r. 
For  rex'olutionary  tliis  movement  of  Sir  Kdward  Car»on  and 
bis  associates  was.    It  was  plainly  an  attempt  to  eet  aeide  par-  ^ 
liamontary  govcnimcnt  and  the  glow-grown,  impcrfwt  liberties  H 
of  the  Britisl)  peoples,  mid,  with  the  assistance  of  the  army,  to  " 
substitute  a  mure  Pnmsianized  type  of  rule,  using  tbe   Irish 
conflict  as  ibi"  point  of  dep«rtnre.    It  was  the  reactionary  cffon 
of  a  few  score  tlioueand  people  to  arrest  tbe  world  movement  ^J 
towiirds  democratic  law  and  socinl  justice,  strictly  parallel  lo  ^| 
and  cioaely  s\-mpathetio  with  the  new  jniperialiBni  of  the  (ier  ^i 
man  juiikcn;  and  rich  men.     But  in  one  very  important  re- 
spect Britisli  and  German  imperialism  ditFered.     In  Oemaoy 
it  centred  ujKin  tbe  crown ;  its  noisiest,  most  eonspicuous  advo- 
ealc  was  the  beit^iipptrent.     Tu  Grent  Britain  the  Icing  giood 
aloof.     By  no  single  public  act  did  King  George  V  l>etray  tfae 
slightest  npproval  of  the  new  movement,   and  the  behaviour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son  and  heir,  has  been  oquallr 
correct. 

In  August,  1914,  the  storm  of  the  Grent  War  burst  upon 
the  world.  In  September,  Sir  Kdward  Carson  was  denouncing 
the  placing  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill  upon  the  Statute  BcHik. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
majority,  the  proper  representative  of  Ireland,  was  calling: 
upon  tlic  Irish  people  to  take  their  equal  part  in  the  hurthni 
and  effort  of  the  war.  For  a  time  Ireland  played  her  part  in 
the  war  side  by  side  with  England  faithfully  and  welt,  until 
in  1015  the  Liberal  Government  was  replaced  by  a  coalitton. 
tn  which,  through  tbe  moral  feebleness  of  Mr.  Asquitfa,  the 
prime  minister,  this  Sir  Kdward  Caraon  figured  as  Attorney' 
General  (with  o  salary  of  £7,000  and  fees),  to  bo  replaced 
presently  by  his  associate  in  the  Ulster  sedition,  Sir  F.  E. 
Smith. 

Grosser  insult  was  ne^•e^  offered  to  a  friendly  pwiple.  The 
work  of  reconciliation,  begtm  by  Gladstone  in  ISSC,  and  brought 
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BO  D«ar  to  eoniplctioii,  iit  1914,  was  completelj  and  finnlly 
wrecked. 

In  the  spring  of  lfll6  Dublin  ravolted  iiih«ccp«b fully  against 
this  n«w  govenitiieiit.  The  ringleaders  of  this  insurrection, 
many  of  tli«m  mere  boys,  were  shot  with  a  dciibcrato  uiid 
clumsy  slernncss  thnt,  in  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  T'later 
rebel  leadero,  impressed  alt  Ireland  as  atrociously  unjust.  A 
traitor,  Sir  Ro^r  Casement,  who  liud  been  knighted  for  pm- 
vioua  serviees  to  the  empire,  was  tried  and  exeeuted,  no  doubt 
deservedly,  but  his  prosecutor  was  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  of  rhc  I'Uter 
insurrection,  a  ahockin;;  eoiijunctioa.  Tbo  Dublin  revolt  had 
had  little  support  in  Ireland  generally,  hut  thereafter  the  move- 
ment for  an  iiidependont  republic  frrew  rapidly  to  great  pro- 
portions. Against  thi^  strong  emotional  drive  there  strugRlod 
the  more  moderate  ideas  of  such  Irish  stutiwinen  as  Sir  Hor 
Dco  Plunkett,  who  wished  to  sco  Ireland  become  a  Dominion, 
a  "eron-ned  republic"  that  is,  within  the  empire,  on  as  equal 
footing  with  Canada  and  Anatnilia. 

When  in  December,  1919,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  introduced  bis 
Homo  Kule  Bill  into  the  fniiierial  Parliament  there  wcro  no 
Irish  members,  except  Sir  Kdward  Carson  and  his  follower*, 
to  receive  il.  The  rest  of  Ireland  was  away.  It  refused  lo 
b(^iu  again  that  old  dreary  round  of  bojK'  and  diitappointment. 
Let  tbo  British  and  their  pet  Utstormen  do  as  tbey  would, 
said  the  Irish.  .  .  . 


Our  studies  of  modern  imperialism  in  Germany  and  Britain 
bring  out  certain  forces  common  (o  the  two  countries,  and  we 
shall  lind  tbeiw  Mime  forces  ut  work  in  variable  degreeit  and 
with  various  modifications  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  modern 
communities  at  which  wc  shall  now  glance.  This  modern  im> 
perialism  is  not  a  synthetic  world  uniting  movement  like  the 
older  imperialism:  it  is  essentially  a  megalamaniac  nalionalism, 
a  nationalism  made  aggresaive  by  prosperity;  and  always  it 
finds  its  strongest  support  in  the  military  and  official  castes, 
and  in  the  enterprising  and  acquisitive  strata  of  society,  in 
new  money,  that  is,  and  big  business;  its  chief  critics  in  the 
educated  poor,  and  its  chief  oppODflotA  in  the  peasantry  and  the 
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labour  mattsos.  It  awt-pts  motiarchv  whore  it  finds  it,  btit  It 
it!  ti"!  lu'ci-'^nlv  u  moimrcihist  movi-nit.*nt.  It  does,  however, 
need  n  foreign  ofRco  of  tlie  trsdttionnt  type  for  i(«  full  develop- 
ment. Its  oriffin,  which  w<*  havp  trarpd  vrrv  ciirpfiilly  in  thi« 
book  of  our  history,  tiiitkM  this  c-tcar.     Mudc-ni  imperialiBm  ui 


^Awal 


Ihe  natural  devolopmcnt  of  tlio  Orcat  Power  system  which 
with  tlie  foroijm  offioc  nipiliufl  of  [Hvlifv,  out  of  the  M* 
vclliun  monardiira  after  the  brcak-up  of  Ohriateudom.  It  wiQ 
only  foiiio  tu  an  mkI  when  tho  intercourse  of  natious  aud  peo- 
ple* ihroug^i  pm)mai»ie»  and  foreign  ollin'A  u  rcplnceit  by  Hn 
asHombly  of  electMl  represontativpii  in  direct  touch  with  tlirir 
pcopk-ii. 
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French  imperialiitni  during  tht  period  of  the  Amiod  Pi-acc 
in  Europe  was  natuniUy  of  u  lew  coiilidcnt  ivpe  tliiiii  the  Gor- 
man. It  ctliod  ilteU  "niitionnlisin"  ratbcr  than  imperialism, 
and  it  set  itHrIf,  by  np)>ealii  to  patriotic  pride,  to  thwart  tb« 
«lTort9  of  thot!o  Horitilii^ls  and  rnt ioualitita  who  souglil  to  ffii 
into  touch  with  liheral  eWnents  in  tiennan  life.  It  brooded 
upon  the  Revanche,  the  retiiru  match  with  f'ruiwia.  But  in 
spite  of  thiit  prcoooupntioii,  it  Hct  iisclf  to  llic  ndv<>ntui'e  of 
annexation  and  exploitation  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Africa, 
narrowly  eocapiug  a  war  with  Britain  upon  the  Fashoda  clash 
(1898),  and  it  never  rcIinqiiinhAd  a  dream  of  acquisitions  in 
Syria.  Italy,  too,  caught  the  imperialist  fever;  the  bloodletting 
of  Adowa  couIih]  bcr  for  a  tiini'.  ntid  llieti  she  rcfitimcd  in  1911 
with  a  war  upon  Turkey  and  the  aiiiiexatioii  of  Tripoli.  The 
Italian  imperialists  exhorted  their  countrymen  to  forpet  Maz- 
zini  and  rfmcmhcr  Julius  Cii>«ir;  for  were  they  not  the  heirs 
of  the  Roman  Empirei  ImperiRltsnt  touched  the  Balkans; 
little  countries  not  a  hundred  years  from  slavery  bcfian  to 
betray  exalted  intentions;  King  Ferdinand  of  liulgaria  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Tsar,  the  latest  of  the  pseudo-Cfcsars,  and  in 
the  shop-windows  of  Aibetis  the  curious  student  could  study 
maps  .ihowing  the  dream  of  a  vast  Greek  empire  in  F.urnpe 
and  Asia. 

In  1913  the  throe  states  of  Serbia,  Bulparia,  «nd  Groooo 
fell  upon  Turkey,  already  wenkencd  by  her  war  with  Italy, 
and  Bwept  her  out  of  all  her  European  possessions  except  the 
country  oetwcen  Adrinnuple  and  ConKtanlioopIc;  later  in  that 
year  they  quarrelled  among  themaelves  over  the  division  of  tlie 
spoils.  Rumania  joined  in  the  f^amo  and  helped  to  crush 
Bulgaria.  Turkey  recovered  .Vdrianople.  The  greater  im- 
perialisms of  Austria,  Itueaia,  and  Italy  watched  that  conflict 
and  one  another.  .  .  . 


S  5 

While  all  the  world  to  the  west  of  her  was  changing  rapidly, 
Russia  thruujihout  the  nini'tcenth  century  changed  very  slowly 
indeed.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  at  its  be- 
ginning, she  was  8*'ll  a  Grand  Monarchy  of  the  later  seven- 
teenth-century type  stuudtng  on  a  haais  of  barbarism,  she  was 
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still  at  a  etuge  uIhtc  court  iiilii^iii'S  and  imperisl  fav 
could  cutitrol  Ik.t  iut«i-uatiutial  reliitioiia.  Slic  bad  drivt-a  a 
gKut  raiiwaj  across  Siberia  to  fiud  tlic  diaasler^  of  thv  Jupa- 
QCse  war  at  the  etid  of  it;  ebe  was  usiug  niodcni  uiethoda 
afad  modcrti  weapons  to  far  as  her  tiiidcvolopi^d  industrialiaiD 
and  hf>r  !>mall  Hiipply  of  sutiirietillv  educated  people  permitted; 
such  wTitcrs  as  DoKtoitvaki  bad  devised  a  sort  of  mvaticat  im- 
perialiiun  haaed  on  tlie  idea  of  Holy  Ru^ia  and  lier  miasion, 
coloured  by  racial  illiiitions  and  auti-Scmitic  passion;  but,  aa 
events  were  to  sliow.  this  liad  not  snnken  very  deeply  into  llie 
inmpinution  of  the  Russian  insBsca.  A  vague,  very  simpli' 
Ohristiauity  pervaded  the  illiterate  peasant  life,  mixed  with 
much  stipcrstition.  It  was  like  the  pre'ieformation  peasant 
life  of  rranco  or  Germany.  The  Russian  moiijik  was  sup- 
posed to  worship  and  revere  his  Tsar  and  to  lore  to  serve  a  geo- 
tlcmnn ;  in  191'1  reactionary  Kngli^h  writers  were  still  prai^injt 
his  simple  and  unqiiestionio^  loyalty.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  western  European  peasant  of  the  days  of  tlio  peauint  re- 
volts, this  reverence  for  the  monarchy  was  mixed  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  monarch  and  the  nobUnmin  had  to  be  good  and 
beneficial,  and  this  simple  loyally  could,  under  sufficient  prov^ 
ocation,  be  turned  into  the  same  pitiless  intolerance  of  social 
injustice  that  burnt  the  chateaiix  in  the  Jacquerie  (see  Chapter 
XaXIV,  §3)  and  set  up  the  theocracy  in  Miinstcr  (Chapter 
XXXIV,  §  3).  Once  the  commons  were  moved  to  anger,  there 
were  no  links  of  understanding  in  a  generally  diffused  education 
in  Russia  to  mitifnite  the  fury  of  the  outbreak.  The  upper 
classes  were  as  much  beyond  the  synipalhy  of  the  lower  as  a 
different  species  of  animal.  These  Russian  masses  were  ilirte 
eeolurics  away  from  such  nationalist  imperialism  aa  Germany 
displayed. 

And  in  another  respect  Russia  difTercd  from  modem  \Ve«- 
em  Europe  and  paralleled  its  niediieval  phase,  and  (bat  wa* 
in  the  fact  that  her  universities  were  the  resort  of  many  very 
poor  students  ({uite  out  of  touch  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Durc'uucratic  autocracy.  Before  l'J17  the  significance  of  the 
proximity  of  ltie«*  two  factors  of  revolution,  the  fuel  of  dis- 
content and  the  match  of  free  ideas,  was  not  rcoopuized  io 
European  thought,  and  few  people  realized  that  in  Rniaia 
more  than  in  any  other  country  lay  the  possibilities  of  a  fnn- 
damenul  revolution. 
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When  we  turn  from  these  Eiiropeao  Great  Powers,  with 
tlieir  inbi'i'itauco  of  foreign  oRic«s  aud  uatJonal  policies,  to  the 
United  State*  ol'  America,  which  hrukv  awuy  completely  from 
(he  Great  Power  System  in  177&,  we  find  n  most  itite'reetiog 
contrast  in  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  produced  the 
exiMinsivi-  impi' rial  ism  of  Europe.  For  America  ns  for  Europe 
the  mechanical  revolution  hud  broufchl  ell  the  world  within  the 
range  of  a  few  days,'  journey.  The  United  States,  like  the 
Great  Powers,  liad  world-wide  itnanvial  and  mercantile  intei^ 
eita;  a  great  iiidusiri»Iietm  had  grown  up  and  was  in  need  of 
overseas  markets;  the  same  crises  of  belief  that  had  shaken 
the  moral  solidarity  of  Europe  had  occurred  in  the  American 
world.  Iler  people  were  as  patriotic  and  spirited  as  any.  WJiy 
then  did  not  the  United  States  develop  armament))  and  an 
aggressive  policy?  Why  was  not  the  stars  and  stripc«  waving 
over  Mexico,  and  why  was  there  not  a  new  Indian  srstem 
growing  up  in  China  under  that  dagf  It  was  the  AmoricRU 
who  bad  opened  up  Japan.  After  doing  so,  he  had  let  that 
power  Europcunizo  ilHcIf  and  bceome  fonuidiihlc  without  a 
protest.  That  alone  was  enough  to  make  Maohiavelli,  the  father 
of  modem  foreign  policy,  turn  in  his  grave.  If  a  European- 
ij!cd  Great  Power  bud  been  in  the  place  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  would  have  had  to  fortify  the  Canadian  frontier 
from  end  to  end — it  is  now  absolutely  unarmed — and  tb  main- 
tain a  great  arsenal  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  All  the  divided 
states  of  Central  and  South  America  would  long  since  have 
been  subittgaled  and  placed  under  the  disciplinary  control  of 
United  States  official?  of  the  ■'governing  class."  There  would 
have  been  a  pcrpttuiil  campaign  to  Americanize  Australia  and 
Xew  ZeaTnnd,  and  yet  another  claimant  for  a  share  in  tropical 
Africa. 

And  by  an  odd  accident  America  had  produced  in  President 
Booaerelt  (President  1U01-19US)  a  man  of  an  energ;v~  as  rest- 
less as  the  Geniian  Kaiser's,  us  eager  for  large  achie%-i'mcnt*, 
as  florid  and  eloquent,  an  adventurous  man  with  a  turn  for 
world  politica  and  an  instinct  for  armaments,  the  very  man, 
wo  might  imugine,  to  have  involved  his  country  in  the  scram- 
ble for  overseas  possession. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  explaoatioii  of  thia 
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general  n?atraint  and  abstinviice  oii  the  part  of  llie  United 
States  exc«i)t  in  their  fuu<IaiUL-tituily  dilfi'rent  instilutiotu  Atid 
tnditioiia.  In  tbi>  tiret  pliicc  the  I'nitt-d  Htatvs  Uovermucut 
hda  BO  furcign  otKcc  and  no  diploinutic  «x)rp»  i>f  tin-  Kuruj.eiiii 
type,  no  lx>d^'  of  "experts"  to  muiiitiiiti  the  tradition  of  aii  ag- 
gressive policjr.  Tbe  president  has  ^rcat  powers,  but  tfaey  are 
subject  to  tbe  control  of  tbn  oenntc,  which  again  is  rraponsible 
to  the  atate  It-gislulurL-ii  uud  the  pt-ople.  The  foTei);ii  retatiom 
of  the  country  arc  llms  uiidt^r  open  and  public  control.  Secnn 
treaties  are  inipoi<«ible  under  such  a  s^'Stcm,  and  foreign  pow- 
ers complain  of  tLc  diHieultv  and  uncertainty  of  "undentAud- 
inga"  with  tlie  trnited  States,  a  very  excellent  state  of  uilaim. 
The  t'nited  Stutos  is  '  cunstitiitiunally  iucupacttated,  therefore, 
from  the  kind  of  fi>reij>ii  policy  that  baa  kept  Europe  for  ao 
long  constantly  on  the  verge  of  war. 

And,  secondly,  tbcro  bus  hitherto  existed  in  tbe  Stiitea  no 
organization  for  and  no  tra<lition  of  what  one  may  call  noa- 
Bseimihible  possessions.  Where  there  is  no  crown  there  cannot 
bo  crown  eolnnics.  In  spreading  across  tlie  American  conti- 
nent, the  United  States  had  developed  a  quite  distinctive 
method  of  dealuig  with  new  territories,  sdmiruhly  adiipte<d  for 
unsettled  Ian<l8,  but  very  incniivenient  if  applied  too  freely  to 
areas  already  ei^ntaining  an  alien  population.  This  method  wst 
based  on  the  idea  that  tbero  cannot  bo  in  the  United  Statat 
system  a  pomiauently  subject  people.  The  tirsi  stage  of  the 
ordinary  process  of  assimilation  had  been  tbe  creation  of  a  "ter 
ritory"  under  the  fedenil  povernmoiit.  having  a  oooaidcrable 
measure  of  self-goventiuent,  sending  a  delegate  (vrho  could  not 
vote)  to  congrcds,  and  desttued.  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
as  the  country  btrcatne  settled  and  population  incrcaaed^  to 
Sower  at  last  into  full  statehood.  This  had  been  tbe  prooes* 
of  development  of  all  the  latter  i-lnle;)  of  the  Union;  tbe  latest 
territories  to  become  states  being  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
in  1910.  The  frozen  wildemcfs  of  Alaska,  bought  from  Rus- 
sia, remained  {tolitieally  undeveloped  stmply  because  it  had  an 
insiitlicirDt  popiilaliijn  for  state  orgHEii/.utiun.  As  the  aanoui- 
tions  of  Gennany  and  Great  Uritiiin  in  the  Pacific  threatened 
to  deprive  the  United  States  navy  of  coaling  stations  in  that 
ocean,  a  part  of  the  Samosn  Islands  {I88P)  and  tho  Sandwidi 
Islands  (Hawaii)  were  annexed  (ISftS).  Here  for  the  first 
'  "I*."  not  "tie."    Sinn  ttw  Civil  War  the  U.  &  A.  is  «■*  asUon.    A.  C 
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time  the  United  Statc«  Imd  reni  subject  populatiotu  to  dtwl 
with.  But  iu  tbo  absence  of  niiy  class  compai-ablo  to  the  Anglo- 
Indifin  offictslfl  who  9w«y  ilritish  opiiiicn,  tbc  American  pro- 
cedure followed  the  territorial  mothod.  Everj-  eflfort  was  made 
to  brinf;:  tbc  cdiicstiouni  i^tandards  of  Hawaii  up  to  tb«  Ameri- 
can level,  and  a  domestic  lepalaltirc  on  the  territorial  pattern 
was  oi^anizod  so  that  thc»o  dusky  islanders  M^em  destined  ulti- 
mately to  obtain  full  Uniiwi  Staten  citizenship.  (The  small 
Samoan  Islauds  are  taken  care  of  by  a  United  States  naval 
administrator.) 

In  1B93  occurred  a  quarrel  betn'een  the  United  States  and 
Britain  upon  the  i-ubjcct  of  Vum-xucln,  and  the  Monroe  Doo* 
trino  va*  upWld  stuutly  by  rri'.sid«-nt  Ule\-ehirid.  Then  Mr. 
Olney  made  this  remarkable  declaration:  "To-day  the  United 
Slates  is  practically  sut'crcigD  on  tbie  continout,  and  ita  fiat 
is  law  iifwii  the  aubjccts  to  whicli  it  confines  its  ititcriiosition." 
This,  to^jLthcr  with  the  various  I'an-American  congresses  that 
huvo  K'on  held,  point  to  a  real  open  "fureifpi  policy"  of  alli- 
ance and  mutual  help  throughout  America.  Treaties  of  ar- 
bitration hold  good  ovur  all  that  coutiiiont,  and  the  future  seems 
to  point  to  n  gradual  development  of  intor-atato  or^aiii7.ution, 
a  Pax  Americana,  of  the  Engli^h-Rpeaking  and  Spnnisli-spoak- 
ing  peoples,  ibc  former  in  the  role  of  eliUr  brother.  Here  is 
something  we  eantiot  even  call  an  empire,  iwmethinic  going  far 
beyond  the  great  alliance  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  open 
equality  of  its  eim!«litnciit  {inrt». 

Consistently  with  thi!*  UIpb  of  a  common  American  welfare, 
the  l-'nilcil  Nlulirs  in  ItSUH  intervened  in  the  atFnirs  of  Cuba, 
which  had  tioen  in  a  Htate  of  chronic  in.«urn-etiou  against  Spain 
for  many  years.  A  brief  war  ended  in  the  ucquisitiou  of  Culm, 
IWro  Ilieo,  and  the  I'hilippiitc  Istiindi.  Cuba  ix  now  xn  indtf 
pnndeni  self-governing  republie.  I'orlo  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines have,  however,  a  special  wirt  of  government,  with  u  pop- 
ularly eleeted  lower  hoUAO  and  an  upper  body  containing  mem- 
bers appoinlei!  by  the  United  States  wiiate.  It  in  improbable 
thai  either  Porto  itico  or  the  Philippine*  will  become  states  in 
the  Union.  They  are  nnieh  more  likely  to  become  free  states 
in  some  comprcbonsive  alliance  with  both  English-speaking  and 
I.fltin  America, 

Both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rieo  welcomed  the  Amcricnn  inter- 
vention in  tbeir  alTairs,  but  in  tlic  Philippine  Islands  there 
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was  a  demand  for  complete  and  immediate  freedom  after  the 
Spanuh  wur.  and  a  con^idenble  rv^ixtnucc  to  ibe  American 
military  administration.  There  it  wna  that  the  United  States 
came  uearcKt  to  impc-rialtsm  of  tUv  Great  Power  tvpe,  and  that 
her  record  is  raoei  questionable.  There  was  much  a^patby  with 
the  insui^ntft  in  the  atates.  Here  is  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
Freeident  Roowvelt  as  he  wrote  it  in  his  Autobiography  ( 1913) : 

"As  r^ards  the  PbilippmM,  my  belief  was  that  we  Bhould 
train  ihem  for  self-pivoninii'nt  as  rajiiiily  n»  po^ible,  and  tbcii 
leave  them  free  to  decide  their  own  fate.  I  did  not  believe  id 
setting  the  time-limit  within  ,wbich  wo  would  ^ve  them  inde- 
pendence, because  I  did  not  bclie\'c  it  wise  to  try  to  forecast 
how  soon  they  would  be  fit  for  sclf-^vorumi'nt ;  and  once 
having  made  the  promise,  I  would  have  felt  tbnt  it  was  impera- 
tive to  keep  it.  Within  a  few  months  of  my  aastunine  office 
we  had  etamped  out  tho  last  armed  resistance  in  tbe  Philip- 
pines that  was  not  of  merely  sporadic  dtaracter;  and  as  soon 
as  peace  was  secured,  wo  turned  our  eiivrglm  to  developing 
the  islands  in  the  inteacata  of  the  nativea.  We  e.itabHahed 
schools  everywhere;  wp  built  rouds;  wo  adniinistcTcd  an  even- 
handed  justice;  w©  did  evcr^-thing  possible  to  encourage  agri- 
etiltiire  and  industry;  and  in  constantly  increasing  measure 
wo  employed  natives  to  do  their  own  poverning,  and  finally 
provided  a  le^slative  chamber.  ...  We  are  governing,  and 
have  been  governing,  tbe  islands  in  the  inttrcsts  of  tbe  Fili- 
pino* themselves.  If  after  due  time  the  Filipinos  tbemaptvcs 
decide  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  thus  governed,  then  I  tniM 
that  we  will  leave;  but  when  wo  do  leave,  it  must  be  diatiiictlT 
andentood  that  we  retain  no  protectorate — and  above  all  that 
wo  take  part  in  no  joint  protectorate^ — over  the  island*,  and  give 
them  no  guarantee,  of  neutrality  or  otherwise;  that  in  short, 
we  are  abiwhitety  quit  of  responsibility  for  thorn,  of  every  kind 
and  description." 

This  is  an  entirely  different  outlook  from  that  of  a  British 
or  French  forciKii  ollice  or  colonial  office  official.  But  it  is  not 
very  widely  different  from  tbe  spirit  that  created  the  Domin- 
ions of  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  brought 
forward  tho  three  Home  Rule  Bills  for  Ireland.  It  is  in  the 
older  and  more  cbarBcteristic  English  tradition  from  which  the 
Declaration  of  Indepondcnce  derives.  It  seta  aside,  without 
diMtnseion,  the  det^able  idea  of  "subjcot  peopleo." 
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Here  we  will  not  enter  into  political  complicutions  stteuduut 
tipoB  tlie  niuking  of  the  Pansoia  Cnnal,  for  tlicv  introduce  oo 
fresh  lipht  upon  this  interesting  question  of  the  American 
method  in  wurld  potitic«.  The  history  of  Pnnumn  is  American 
history  purely.  But  nianifeatly  just  as  the  internal  political 
Structure  of  tlie  Union  was  a  new  thing  to  the  world,  so,  too, 
were  ite  relations  with  iJie  world  hevond  it?  borders. 


§7 

We  have  been  at  some  pauis  to  examine  the  state  of  mind 
of  Europe  and  of  America  in  regard  to  internntionut  relatioua 
in  ihc  years  that  led  up  to  the  world  Irugcdy  of  1914  becuuie, 
as  more  and  more  people  are  coining  to  recoguize,  that  great 
war  or  eomc  such  war  was  a  necessary  con3e<|uence  of  the  men- 
tality of  the  period.  AH  the  things  that  men  and  uaiiotLs  do 
are  tlie  outcome  of  instinctive  motives  reacting  upon  the  idemi 
which  talk  and  books  and  newapu]KTs  and  schoolmasters  and 
so  forth  have  put  into  people's  heads.  Physical  necessities, 
pestilences,  changes  of  climate,  and  the  like  enter  things  may 
deflect  and  distort  the  growth  of  human  history,  but  its  living 
root  is  thought. 

All  human  hiatory  ia  fundamentally  a  history  of  ideas.  Be- 
tween the  man  of  to^ay  and  the  Cro-Magnard  the  physical  and 
mental  diffcrencea  arc  very  slight;  tlieir  essential  difference 
lie«  in  the  extent  and  content  of  the  mental  background  which 
we  have  acquired  in  the  6vc  or  six  hundred  generations  that 
intervene. 

Wo  tro  too  close  to  the  events  of  the  Great  War  to  pretend 
that  this  OutUne  can  record  the  verdict  of  historj-  thereupon, 
but  we  may  hauird  the  guess  that  when  the  passions  of  the 
conflict  have  faded,  it  will  be  Germany  that  will  be  moAt  blamed 
for  bringing  it  about,  and  she  will  be  blamed  not  because  she 
was  morally  and  intellectually  very  different  from  her  neigh- 
bours, hut  I>ecau»c  she  had  the  common  disea-se  of  imperialismi 
in  its  roost  complete  and  energetic  form.  No  self-respecting 
historian,  however  superficial  and  popular  his  aims  may  be,  can 
eouiitenanep  the  legend,  produced  by  tlie  stresses  of  the  war, 
that  the  German  is  a  sort  of  human  being  more  cruel  and 
abominable  than  any  other  variety  of  men.  All  the  great  states 
of  Europe  before  1914  were  in  a  condition  of  aggressive  oa- 
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tiunalittm  and  driftJUj;  townrdi!  war;  tbc  govt'niatvnt  of  Qer- 
many  did  but  lead  the  geucral  niovenienl.  She  (ell  into  the 
pit  first,  and  she  floiiudi-rcd  dceposl.  Sbo  bcvame  the  dreadful 
exiitnplo  at  which  all  bcr  fellow  siiiiierg  could  crv  out. 

For  lonp,  Gfrmany  and  Austria  had  been  ploltinc  an  exten- 
sinn  of  OcmiaD  influence  caMvrnrd  through  Asia  Minor  to  tbc 
East.  The  German  idea  was  crvstallixed  in  the  phraae  "Berlin 
to  BaRdad."  Autagonized  to  tbc  German  drratus  were  those 
of  Russia,  which  was  scheming  for  an  ezteu«ioii  of  the  Slav 
aiccndnncv  to  Constantinople  and  through  Serbia  to  the  Ad- 
riatic. Ihc8c  lincfl  of  Ambition  lay  acrou  ono  another  and 
were  mutually  incompatible.  The  feverish  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Hnikuiiti  was  1ur>>ety  the  outcome  of  the  intrigues  and  propa- 
gandas sustainMi  by  the  Oennan  and  Slav  schvntei.  Turkey 
turned  for  support  to  Germany,  Serbia  to  Russia.  Bumania 
and  Italy,  both  Latin  in  tradition,  both  nominully  allies  of 
Gennany,  pnrtiued  remoter  nnd  deeper  schemes  in  oomnuHL 
Ferdinand,  the  Tsar  of  Bnlgaria,  was  foUowinp  still  darker 
endx;  and  the  squalid  m,>i(teries  of  the  Greek  eourt,  wlnmo  kinj; 
was  the  German  Kaiser's  brother-in-law,  are  beyond  our  pres- 
ent power*  of  inquiry. 

Ttut  the  tangle  did  not  end  witb  Gennany  on  the  one  hand 
and  Russia  on  the  other.  The  greed  of  Germany  in  1871  had 
mado  France  her  iiiTCterato  enemy.  The  French  people,  aware 
of  their  inability  to  recover  their  lost  prorincea  by  tlieir  own 
sfrenirtb,  had  conceived  exaf^erated  ideas  of  tlic  power  and 
helpfulness  of  l{ui<«ia.  The  French  jii'ople  bad  nulwrribed 
enormously  to  Russian  loans.  France  was  the  ally  of  RuEeia. 
If  the  German  powers  made  war  upon  Russia,  Frnoco  would 
eertainly  attack  them. 

Now  the  short  eastern  French  frontier  was  very  stronfily 
defended.  There  was  Utile  prospect  of  Gennany  repeatinj;  the 
succcsaea  of  1870-71  aeainst  that  harrier.  But  the  Belgian 
frontier  of  France  was  lonfrer  and  less  Dtronj^lr  defendad.  A 
attaok  in  ovenvlielming  force  on  France  throufHi  Bel|piiBi 
mi^ht  repeat  18iU  on  a  larfrf^r  scale.  Tbe  French  left  taiiAx 
he  swunpr  l>ack  south-eaKtwardly  on  Verdun  as  a  pivot,  and 
emwded  back  upon  its  ri^ht.  n»  one  sliiits  an  open  razor.  Tbis 
scheme  the  Gennan  Rtrale^slB  had  worked  out  wilL  frroat  eti« 
and  elnbfirntion.  Its  execution  involved  an  outrafire  npoq  the 
law  of  nations  because  Prussia  had  undertaken  to  ffuaraslM 
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^e  neutTBlity  of  Belgium  and  bad  tio  qtmrrfl  with  hor,  aud  it 
j  involved  the  rink  of  briiigiiis  in  Great  Britain  (wbicb  power 
I  was  also  plodgod  to  prut<!ct  Belgiiun)  a^taiiut  Gonnaiiy.  Yot 
tlie  Qcnaant)  believenl  that  tbeir  fleet  liad  gruwii  strong  enough 
to  make  Great  Brituiu  htsitate  to  iutcrt'vi-c,  uud  with  a  view 
,  to  poiutibilitiM  thvy  hud  coBslructed  a  threat  sv^ttem  of  strategic 
[railways  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  the  execution  of  tbts  scbciite.  So  tbey  uiif^bt  hope  to  strtko 
[.down  France  at  one  blow,  and  deal  at  their  Ipiaure  with  Russia. 
In  1914  all  things  seemed  mtn-ing  together  in  favour  uf  the 
two  Central  Powers.  Rnsaia,  it  is  true,  had  been  recovering 
since  IttlKS,  but  only  wry  slowly;  France  waa  distracted  by 
financial  scandals.  The  luiiounding  murder  of  M.  Caiiuetlc, 
the  editor  of  the  Figaro,  by  the  wife  of  M.  C'nillaux,  tiie  min- 
ister uf  liuunce,  brought  thexo  to  a  climax  in  ^larcb;  Britain, 
all  Germany  was  assvircd,  was  on  the  verge  of  a  civil  war  in 
Ireland.  I^epcated  efforts  wvre  made  both  by  foreign  and  Kug- 
lilb  pcuplo  to  get  some  definite  statement  uf  wbut  Britain 
would  do  if  Germany  and  Austria  assailed  France  and  Rusaia; 
but  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  maintniuL-d  a  front  of  heary 
ambiguity  op  to  the  very  day  of  the  British  entry  into  the  war. 
As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  continent  that 
Britain  would  t'itlier  not  li^ht  or  di-Iay  £|>bting,  aud  tbis  may 
havp  encouraged  Germany  to  go  on  threatening  Fran<'e.  Events 
were  precipitated  on  Juuc  28th  by  the  assassination  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ftrdinaud,  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
Empire,  when  on  a  state  visit  to  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Boa- 
nia.  liorc  was  a  timely  e^tcuse  to  set  the  armies  marching. 
"It  is  now  or  ne^■er,"  said  tlie  German  Emperor.  Serbia  was 
accused  of  instigating  the  murderers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  (hat  Austrian  commissioners  reported  that  there  was  uo 
evidence  to  implicate  the  Serbian  government,  the  Austro-Hun- 
gariun  government  contrived  to  press  this  grievance  towards 
war.  On  July  23rd  Austria  discharged  an  ultimatum  at  Serbia, 
and,  in  spile  of  a  practieul  submission  on  the  part  of  .Serbia, 
anil  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  call  a  conference  of  the  powers,  declared  war 
against  Serbia  on  July  2Sth. 

Russia  mobilized  her  army  on  July  SOtli,  and  on  August  Ist 
Germany  devlarcd  war  upon  bcr.  German  troops  crossed  into 
French  territory  next  day,  aud,  simultAneously  with  (he  deliv^ 
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erv  of  an  ultimiitiim  to  Ihv  uol'ortuuxtc  BolgintiB,  Uie  hit 
flanking  iiioveiiKtnt  tliroiigh  Luxembourg  aud  Belgium  Ih.^ 
Wefltnard  rode  the  ecuute  and  advunco  guards.  Westward  i 
rushed  a  miiltitudu  of  uiitumobilca  packed  with  aoldiers.  Enoi^ 
moiis  columns  of  grev-clad  infantrv  followed;  round-cycd,  fjiir 
j-oung  Germans  they  were  for  the  most  part — law-aliiiling', 
oducatvd  youugstprs  who  had  sever  ;>'ci  seeu  a  abot  tired  in 
anger.  "This  waa  war,"  tbey  were  told.  Tbey  had  to  be 
bold  and  nithlesa.  Some  of  them  did  llicir  best  to  carr>-  out 
theae  militarist  instructioiis  at  tbe  cxpcnso  of  tbe  ill-fated 
liclgiao^  ^M 

A  disproportionuto  fuss  biis  bcca  made  over  the  detailed^' 
atrocilie^  in  Belgium,  disproporlionnte,  tliet  is,  in  relation  to  iIm^ 
fiiiidami'iilul  atrocity  of  August,  1014,  which  was  the  iDvasioa 
uf  Hflgiiiiti.  Given  timt,  ibo  casual  sliouttngs  and  lootings,  tlw 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  the  plundering  of  inns  and  oi  fl 
food  and  drink  shop«  by  hungry  and  weary  men,  and  the  con-  i 
sequent  ra[)W  and  incendiarism  follow  naUimtly  enough.  Only 
very  simple  people  believe  that  an  army  in  the  field  can  tnaio- 
tain  m  high  a  level  of  boiieitty,  decency,  and  justice  ue  a  settled 
community  at  boma  An<l  the  tradition  of  tbe  Thirty  Y«ars' 
War  still  influvnoed  tho  Prueeiun  army.  It  has  been  citstonuu; 
in  the  countries  allied  af;nini<t  Germany  to  treat  all  this  vtlenesa 
and  bloodshed  of  the  Belgian  months  as  though  nothing  of  tbe 
sort  had  ever  bapp*-ncd  before,  and  as  if  it  were  duo  to  aoma 
iliHtinctively  evil  Htrain  in  the  German  character.  They  were 
ntcknained  "Hun«."  But  nothing  could  he  tesa  like  the  tjf 
tematto  destructions  of  these  nomads  (who  once  proposed  to 
exterminate  the  entire  Chinese  population  in  order  to  restoro 
China  to  pasture)  than  the  German  Crimea  in  Belgium.  Much 
of  that  erime  was  the  drunken  brutality  of  men  who  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  were  free  to  use  lethn)  weapons,  much 
of  it  was  tbe  hysterical  violence  of  men  shocked  at  their  own 
proceedings  and  in  deadly  fear  of  the  revenge  of  the  people 
whose  country  They  had  outraged,  and  mnch  of  it  waa  4ooe 
under  duress  because  of  the  theory  that  men  should  be  terrihio 
in  warfare  and  that  populations  are  be^t  sulwlned  by  fear.  Tlw 
German  common  people  were  bundled  from  an  orderly  obodi- 
once  into  this  war  in  such  a  manner  that  atrocities  were  iMUod 
to  ensue.  They  eertainly  did  horrible  and  disgusting  thinf^a 
But  any  people  wlio  luid  hti'ii  worked  up  for  war  and  lod  into 
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war  as  tlie  Germans  wore,  vouM  hsvo  behaved  in  a  similar 
amuuvr. 

On  the  iiig:ht  of  Aiipist  2nd,  while  most  of  Europe,  still  under 
the  traii<iiiil  inertias  of  half  a  oonhm-  of  neace,  still  in  the 
habitual    enjo^Tnent   of   such    a    widi-ly    diffused    pleiitv   and 
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choRpness  and  freedom  as  no  man  living  will  ever  soc  again, 
was  thinking  abont  its  summer  holiJavs,  the  little  Belgian 
village  of  Vis^  w«3  ablaxe,  and  stupefied  niatir*  were  Wiiig  led 
out  and  shot  because  it  was  alleged  someone  had  fired  on  the 
invaders.  The  officers  who  ordered  these  net*,  iho  men  who 
obeyed,  must  surelv  have  felt  scared  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
thin^  they  did.  Sfost  of  ihcni  had  ne\-cr  yet  seen  a  violent 
death.    And  they  bad  set  light  not  to  a  village,  but  a  world. 
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nge  of  comfort, 
bobuviour  in  Kurope. 

80  soon  as  it  wus  e]car  that  Belgium  was  to  be  invadt-d. 
Great  Britain  ceased  to  hc»ititle,  and  (at  eleven  nt  oigbi 
August  4tb)  declared  war  ui>on  Germany,  The  following  dii; 
a  German  mino-layine  vcatiel  was  caught  off  the  Thame«i  mootL 
by  the  cruiser  Ampftion  and  eunlc, — the  lir«t  time  that  tbff 
British  and  Germans  had  ever  met  in  conflict  under  their  own 
national  flags  npon  land  or  water.  .  .  . 

All  Europe  still  renii>mber$  the  strangD  atuioHphcre  of  those 
e^'cntful  sunny  August  days,  the  end  of  the  Armed  Peace.  For 
nearly  balf  a  ct-nlury  tlio  WMtcm  world  bad  been  tranqnit 
and  had  seemed  safe.  Only  «  few  middle-Hged  and  a«ciii^ 
people  in  France  had  had  any  practical  experieooe  of  warfare. 
The  newspapers  spoke  of  a  world  ciitnstroplu!^  but  that  con- 
veyed very  little  meaning  to  those  for  whom  the  world  bad 
always  seemed  secure,  who.  were  indeed  almotit  incapable  of 
thinking  of  it  as  otherwise  llifin  secure.  In  Britain  particu- 
larly for  some  weeks  the  peaco-time  routine  continued  in  a 
slightly  du^  fashiiHi.'  It  was  like  a  man  Htill  walking  about  the 
world  unaware  that  he  has  contracted  a  fatal  disease  which  will 
alter  ei.'Ory  mutine  and  habit  in  his  life.  Proplo  went  on  with 
llii.-ir  Htimii)i-r  bolidHys;  shops  reassured  their  customers  with 
the  announcement  "biiciness  as  usual."  There  was  much  talk 
and  excitement  when  the  newspapers  came,  but  it  was  the  talk 
and  excitement  of  spectators  who  have  no  vivid  sense  of  p*!^ 
ticipation  in  the  catastrophe  that  was  presently  to  involro 
them  all. 
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We  will  now  review  very  briefly  the  main  phases  of  the 
struggle  which  bad  thus  commenced.  Planned  by  Qermany, 
began  with  a  swift  attack  designed  to  "knock  out"  Fraooe  while 
lluesia  was  still  getting  her  forcea  t(^lher  iu  tJie  East.  For 
a  time  all  went  well.  Military  science  is  never  up  to  date 
under  modern  conditions,  because  military  men  are  as  a  ehua 
nnimaginative,  there  are  always  at  any  date  undeveloped  in-' 
ventions  capable  of  disturbing  current  tactical  and  stnileKia 
practice  which  the  military  iutelligeno)  has  declined. 
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German  plan  had  becu  made  for  eome  ^ars;  it  was  a  etalo 
plan;  it  could  probably  hare  been  foiled  at  the  outset  by  t 
proper  use  of  eiitrcucbmcnts  and  barbed  wire  and  mucbinv 
piinn,  but  the  Freiieh  were  by  no  tneaos  an  udvaiiued  in  their 
military  scicuco  as  the  Germans,  and  they  truflte<I  to  methods 
of  open  warfare  that  were  at  least  fourteen  years  behind  the 
times.  They  had  a  proper  equipment  neither  of  barbed  wire 
nor  machine  gnoe,  and  there  was  a  ridiculous  tradition  thut 
■the  Frenchman  did  not  fight  well  behind  earthworks.  The  Bel- 
'glan  frontier  was  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Li^ge,  ten  or 
twelve  years  out  of  date,  vith  forts  whoge  armament  had  been 
furnished  and  fitted  in  many  cases  by  German  contractors ;  and 
French  north-eastern  frontier  was  very  badly  etiiiipi^d. 
Iturally  the  Gennnn  amiameiit  firm  of  Kmpp  had  provided 
Braekers  for  these  nuts  in  the  form  of  exceptionally  heavy 
guns  firing  high  explosive  shell.  These  defences  proved  there- 
fore to  be  mere  traps  for  their  garrisons.  The  French  attacked 
and  failed  in  the  southern  Ardennes.  The  German  hosts 
swung  round  the  French  left  with  en  effect  of  being  irresistible; 
iAi^ge  Jell  on  August  9th,  Brussels  was  reached  on  August  20th, 
and  the  small  British  army  of  about  70,000,  which  had  arrived 
in  Belgium,  was  struck  at  Hons  (August  23nd)  in  overwhelm- 
ing foroi',  and  driven  backward  in  spite  of  the  very  deadly  rifle 
taetic»  it  hod  learnt  during  the  South  African  War.  The  little 
British  force  was  pushed  aside  westward,  and  the  German 
right  !<wept  down  so  as  to  leave  Paris  to  tlie  wnt  and  cnnnple 
the  entire  French  army  back  tipon  itself. 

So  confident  was  the  German  higher  command  at  tliis  stage 
of  having  won  the  war,  that  by  the  end  of  August  German 
troops  were  already  boing  withdrawn  for  the  Eastern  front, 
where  the  Huesians  were  playing  havoc  in  East  and  West  Pnis- 
sia.  And  then  came  the  French  counter-attack,  strategically 
a  very  swift  and  brilliant  counler^attock.  The  French  struck 
back  on  their  centre,  they  produced  an  unexpected  army  on 
their  loft,  and  the  small  feriiish  army,  shaken  but  reinforced, 
w«s  still  fit  to  play  a  worthy  part,  in  the  oountenstroke.  The 
German  right  overran  itielf,  lost  its  cohesion,  and  was  driven 
back  from  the  Mame  to  the  Aisne  (Battle  of  the  Marno.  Sep- 
tember 6th  to  10th).  It  would  hare  been  driven  beck  farther 
had  it  not  had  the  art  of  entrenchment  in  reserve.  Fpon  the 
Aisne  it  stood  and  dug  itself  in.     The  heavy  gunSj  the  high 
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exploMTQ  fibell,  the  tsinki,  Qi-cdcd  by  the  allies  to  smnah 
tbcKO  cDtrenchments,  did  not  yet  exist. 

The  Battle  of  th«  Xlnrne  shattered  the  ori^inul  Gemisn  pUn. 
For  11  time  France  was  saved.  But  the  German  waa  not  d», 
fented;  be  Imd  still  a  great  ofleosive  superiority  in  muo  an 
equipment.  His  fear  of  the  Rusiiiau  in  the  c«i<t  had  beeu  re-i 
Itevcil  by  n  treiucDi]ou»  victory  at  Taiiueuherg.  Ilis  next  pba4« 
wus  a  heudlong,  IcM  elaboratly  plaoncd  campaign  to  outflank 
the  left  (if  the  allied  nmiies  and  to  »eize  the  Channel  porta  and 
cut  off  supplies  coming  from  Britain  to  Fnmee.  Both  anniea 
extended  to  tlio  west  in  a  sort  of  race  to  the  coast.  Then  tha, 
Gennaua,  with  a  great  superiority  of  guns  and  cquipmeutT 
struck  at  the  British  round  and  about  Vprot.  They  cams 
very  near  to  a  break  tJirougli,  but  tbo  British  held  them. 

The  war  on  the  Waiiern  front  settled  down  to  trt-nch  war- 
fai^c-  Neither  aide  hjid  the  Hcicrieo  and  e^iuipineiit  ne«ded  to 
solve  the  problem  of  breaking  through  moiiciu  entrenchmenu 
aud  cntangtementa,  and  both  sides  were  now  compelled  to  rcaort 
to  scientifio  men,  inventors,  and  auch-Iike  iinmilitary  peraooa 
for  counwl  and  help  in  their  dilficulty.  A!  that  time  tbo  esaen-  ^ 
tial  problem  of  trench  wnrfuro  bad  already  been  ^lve<i;  thcntflj 
existed  in  Kugland,  for  instance,  the  model  of  a  tanlc,  which  ^ 
would  have  given  tlie  allies  a  swift  and  easy  victory  before 
iniO :  but  the  professional  military  mind  is  \>y  neoeit^ity  an  in- 
ferior and  iininia^inutive  mind;  no  nmn  of  high  intellectual 
quality  would  willingly  imprison  his  gifts  in  such  a  calling; 
nearly  all  supreinoly  great  soldiers  havo  Iwen  either  inexperi- 
enced fresb-minded  young  men  like  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and 
Itoebo.  politiciuns  turned  HuMiers  liko  Julius  Oieaar,  nomad* 
like  ibo  Ilun  and  Mongol  captains,  or  amateurs  like  Groni- 
wotl  and  Washingtcn;  whereas  thia  war  after  fifty  years  ofi^f 
militarism  waa  a  hopelessly  professional  war;  from  flr»l  to^^ 
last  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reguUr 
generals,  and  neither  the  Qcnnan  nor  allied  bciubiuarlcrs  was 
disposed  to  regard  an  invention  with  toleration  that  would  de- 
stroy thotr  traditional  methods.  The  tank  waa  not  only  dis- 
agreeably strange  to  these  military'  gentlemen,  but  it  gave  an 
unprofessional  protection  to  the  common  aoldiers  within  it.  The 
Qcnnans,  however,  did  make  some  innovations.  In  February 
(28)  they  produced  a  rather  futile  novelty,  the  fiamc  projector, 
tho  user  of  which  was  in  constant  danger  uf  U-ing  burnt  sltTB) 
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and  in  April,  in  thi^  mid^t  of  a  Mcoiid  fn'eat  offensive  upon  the 
British  (second  Battle  of  Yprcs,  April  17ih  to  May  Itth), 
they  employed  a  cloud  of  poison  gas.  This  horrible  device  was 
Hwil  apiuHt  Algcrinn  niid  f'titiiidian  troops;  it  shook  tlioin 
hj  the  physical  torture  it  inflicted,  and  by  the  anguiah  of  thoGo 
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who  died,  bnt  it  failed  to  break  fbrongb  thwn.  For  some 
wcekti  chonii»ts  were  of  more  importiineo  than  Koldicrs  on  the- 
nllipd  front,  anil  within  aix  we^ks  tho  defpnsive  troops  were 
alrcBdy  in  pnssessinn  of  protective  methods  and  devices. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  nnlil  July,  1016,  tlw  Western  front 
remained  in  8  state  tfi  indecisive  tension.  There  were  heavy 
attacks  on  either  eide  that  ended  in  bloody  repulses.  The 
French  made  eostly  but  glorious  Uimsts  at  Arras  and  in  Cham- 
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pagne  in  1015,  the  Brituli  at  looa.  From  Switzerlnni]  to 
Korth  Sea  there  ruu  tvro  (.-onlinuous  lines  of  CDtruuchment 
sometimes  at  a  di»lauco  of  a  mile  or  uore,  sometimea  at  a  du- 
tance  of  a  few  feet  (at  Arras  e.g.),  and  in  and  behind  these 
tines  of  trenchos  millioua  of  men  toiled,  raided  their  enemioi. 
and  prepared  for  sanguinary  and  foredoomed  oGFenaivea.  In 
any  preceding  age  thc^  stagnant  masses  of  men  would  harv 
engendered  a  pe«tileuee  inevitablv,  but  here  again  modem  ki 
ence  had  altered  the  conditions  of  warfara  Certain  nov 
disc-nsos  appeared,  trench  feet  for  instuiicc,  cauecd  bv  prolonged 
standing  in  cold  water,  new  forma  of  djfientery,  and  the  like, 
but  none  dc^'eloped  to  an  extent  to  disuhlo  eithor  ooiiibatittit 
force.  Behind  this  front  the  whole  life  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions was  being  turned  more  and  more  to  the  ta«k  of  maintain- 
ing KUppIics  of  food,  munitions,  and,  above  alt,  men  to  sapplv 
the  places  of  those  who  day  by  day  were  killed  or  mangled 
iTho  Qermans  had  had  tlio  Inek  to  possess  a  considerable  number 
of  big  siego  guns  intended  for  the  frontier  fortroMoa;  these 
were  now  arailublc  for  trench  smastnng  with  high  exploaire^ 
;a  use  no  one  had  foreseen  for  them.     The  Allies  througbou' 
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the  first  years  were  markedly  inferior  in  their  supply  of  big 
gnns  and  ommunition.  and  their  losses  were  steadily  greater 
than  the  German.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, though  a  very  fine  practitioner  in  all  the  arta  of  Pai^ 
liament,  was  wanling  in  creative  ability;  and  it  is  pnrohably 
due  to  the  push  and  hustle  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Georce  (who  praa- 
ently  ousted  him  in  December,  1916)  and  the  clitmoiir  of  the 
l^ritinb  press  that  this  inferiority  of  supplies  waa  eveatnally 
rectified. 

There  was  a  tremendous  German  onalnngltt  tipon  the  French 
'throughout  tho  first  half  of  1016  round  and  about  Verdun. 
ITfae  Germans  suffered  enormous  losses  and  were  held,  after 
~pu»hing  iu  the  French  lines  for  some  miles.  The  French  losses 
wero  na  great  or  greater,  "lis  tif  /x-wu-ron*  pan"  saidond  sang 
the  French  infantry — and  kept  their  word. 

Thft  Eastern  Oerman  front  was  more  extended  and  leas  ^*- 
temalically  entrenched  than  the  Western.  For  a  time  the  Ena- 
aian  armiea  continued  to  press  westward  in  spite  of  the  Tan- 
renWrg  disaster.  They  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  Qalicia 
from  the  Auatrians,  took  T.einherg  on  Stcptember  Snd,  1 914,  and 
the  great  fortress  of  Przemysl  on  March  22nd,  IDIK.     B' 
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after  llie  Gertanii!!  h&tl  failed  to  break  tlie  Wetileni  front  of 
the  Allipfc,  and  after  an  inoircolivo  Allied  offensive  made  with- 
•itil  proper  niaterinl,  the,y  turned  to  Russia,  and  a  tvriov  of 
heavy  blows,  with  a  novel  neo  of  massed  artillpr>-,  were  strnck 
tirst  in  tlio  south  and  thfn  at  the  norlli  of  llio  KuH«iiin  front. 
On  June  22n<i,  Prrxjnyel  was  retaken,  and  the  whole  Kussian 
line  was  driven  back  until  Vilna  (Septetnber  3nd)  was  in 
German  hands. 

In  May,  1815  (23rd),  Italy  joined  the  allies,  and  declared 
war  tipon  Austria.  (Xot  until  a  year  Inter  did  she  doeliire 
war  on  GermaDy.)  She  pushed  over  her  eastern  boundary 
towards  Goritzia  (which  fell  in  the  summer  of  1916),  but  her 
inten-ention  van  of  little  uae  at  that  time  to  either  Russia  or 
the  two  Western  powers.  She  mc-rely  established  another  lino 
of  trench  warfare  among  the  higli  luounlaina  of  her  picturesque 
north-eastern  frontier.  ■■' 

While  the  main  fronts  of  tbc  chief  combatants  were  in  this 
state  of  cxliaustive  deadlock,  both  sides  were  attompting  to 
strike  round  behind  tbc  front  of  their  adversaries.  The  GeT> 
mans  made  a  series  of  Zeppelin,  and  later  of  aeroplane  raids 
upon  Paris  and  the  cast  of  England.  Ostensibly  the^e  aimed 
nt  depots,  munition  works,  and  the  like  targets  of  military 
importance,  but  practically  they  bombed  proiniscnoualy  at  in- 
habited places.  At  ilrst  these  raiders  dropped  not  very  etfective 
bombs,  but  later  the  size  and  quality  of  these  missiles  increased, 
considerable  numbers  of  people  wvre  killed  and  injured,  and 
verj-  much  damage  was  done.  The  Kngli&li  people  were  roused 
to  a  pitch  of  extreme  indifrnalion  by  these  oulrages.  Allbougb 
the  Germans  had  pos.teHsed  Zeppelins  for  .wme  years,  no  one 
in  authority  in  Great  Britain  had  thou;{ht  out  the  proper 
methods  of  dealing  with  ihem,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
1916  tliat  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-aircraft  guns  was  brotij^t 
into  play  and  that  these  raiders  were  systematically  attacked 
by  aeroplanes.  Then  came  a  series  of  Zeppelin  disasters,  and 
after  the  spring  of  1917  they  ceased  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
but  »ea  scouting,  and  their  place  tn  raiders  was  taken  by  large 
aeroplane.^  (the  Golhas).  The  visits  of  tliese  latter  machines 
to  London  and  the  east  of  England  beoamo  systematic  after 
the  summer  of  1917.  All  through  the  winter  of  1017-18,  Lon- 
don OR  every  moonlij^t  night  became  familiar  with  the  banging 
of  warning  mariKins,  the  ^rill  whistles  of  the  police  alarm,  the 
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tuistv  cloNrauce  of  thp  gtrm'tt^.  tlio  dif^taiit  rumblinf;  of  soom 
and  bundnxls  of  luiti-aircraft  puiw  growing  steadily  to  a  wiW 
uproar  of  tlnidii  and  crashes,  tiii;  swisb  of  llying  ebrspoel,  and 
St  last,  if  any  of  tbo  rnidcra  got  tbrouffU  the  barrage,  with  thA 
dull  heavy  bang  of  the  biiriitiQg  bomlis.  Then  preaently.  atnidst 
the  diminuendo  of  tlic  gundre  would  conic  tlie  inimitable  nub* 
ing  sound  of  tlto  iiru  brigade  engines  and  the  hurry  of  tho^ 
ambulancee.  ,  .  .  War  was  brought  home  to  every  Londone^f 
by  tbeeo  oitpericuw'S, 

While  the  Gerniaua  vers  thus  assailing  the  nerve  of  their 
enemy  home  population  through  the  air,  tli«y  were  alao  attack* 
ing  the  o\'erseHs  trade  of  tbe  itritish  by  every  meana  id  their 
power.  At  the  outset  of  the  war  they  had  various  trade  de- 
stroyers scattered  over  the  world,  and  a  wjuadron  of  powerful 
modern  cruiscra  in  the  PacilJc,  namely,  tht  •icharnJivrat,  ibe 
tfnmfwdu,  tbo  Leipzig,  the  Numbfrg,  and  the  Dresden.  Soow 
of  the  detached  cruisers,  and  particularly  the  Emden,  did  a 
considerable  amount  of  commerce  deitroyiug  before  tbcy  wer« 
bunted  down,  and  the  main  squadron  caught  an  inferior  Brit- 
ish force  ofi  the  coast  uf  Chile  and  sank  tbo  (iood  Hope  and 
the  Monmouth  on  November  Ist,  1914.  A  month  later  tbeae 
German  ships  were  tbcmaclvcs  pounced  upon  by  a  British  foroe^ 
and  all  (except  the  Ifraaden)  sunk  by  Admiral  Sturdee  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  After  this  conflict  the  ultie*  re- 
mained in  undisputed  possession  of  the  surface  of  the  set,  A 
lupremacy  which  tlie  great  nava]  Battle  of  Jtitlaud  (May  ist,) 
1916)  did  nothing  to  shake.  The  Germans  conceutrated  their  < 
attention  moro  and  more  upon  submarine  warfara  From  tbi 
beginning  of  the  war  they  bad  had  considerable  submarine  tuo- 
eesses.  On  one  day,  September  2'2ud,  1^14.  they  sank  thra* 
pow^fiil  cruisers,  the  AbouJnr,  the  Itogue,  and  the  Cretsy.  with 
1,473  men.  They  continued  to  levy  a  toll  upon  Hrittttb  ship- 
ping throughout  the  war;  at  first  tbey  hailed  and  examined 
{lassenger  and  mercantile  shipping,  but  this  practice  tbey  dis- 
continued for  fear  of  trapa.  and  in  the  spring  of  1915  the? 
began  to  sink  ships  without  notica  In  Hay,  191f>,  they  sank 
the  great  passenger  liner,  the  Lusilania.  without  any  warning 
drowning  a  numlier  of  American  eiliTcua.  This  etobittsred 
American  feeling  against  them,  hut  the  possibility  of  injuring 
and  perliaps  reducing  Britain  by  a  submarine  blockade  wai 
so  great,  that  they  persisted  in  a  more  and  more  iutcnsiiied 
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Bubmarino  canip«i{^,  regnrdlcstt  of  the  danger  of  Anfit^g  the 
United  States  into  the  circle  of  their  eDeiiiice. 

Meanwhile,  Turkish  forcw,  very  ill-equipped,  were  mulcing 
ibreiitpiiinf;  gtrstures  at  JKgJ'pt  acroM  tho  do»ert  of  Sinai. 

And  while  the  Germans  were  thu»  striking  st  Britain,  their 
least  aoceasible  and  most  formidiibl«  antagonist,  through  the 
air  and  under  the  »e«,  the  French  nod  Britisli  were  aUo  em- 
harking  upon  a  disastrous  dank  attack  in  tho  ouHt  upon  tho 
Central  Powers  tliroti|;h  Turkc.v.  Tlio  Gallipoli  cnmpnign  was 
finely  imagined,  but  disgracefully  executed.  Had  it  succeeded, 
tho  Allies  would  hate  capturvd  Const antinoplo  in  1915.  But 
the  Turka  were  given  two  moDthfi'  notice  of  the  project  by  a 
premature  bombardment  of  tho  Dardunellw  in  February,  the 
acheme  was  also  probubly  betrayed  through  the  Greek  Court, 
and  when  at  last  British  and  l-'rencb  forces  wore  landed  u]>on 
the  Gallipoli  peninauta  in  April,  they  found  the  Turks  well 
entrenched  and  better  equipped  for  trench  warfare  thun  theni- 
aelvea.  The  Allies  truMcd  for  hwivy  artillery  to  the  great  guns 
of  the  ships,  which  were  comparatively  useless  for  battering 
down  entrenchments,  and  among  every  other  sort  of  thing  that 
they  had  failed  to  foresee,  they  had  not  foreseen  hostile  aub- 
mariuca.  Several  great  battlesbifw  were  lost ;  they  went  down  in 
the  same  clear  wnturs  orcr  which  the  ships  of  Xerxes  hud  once 
sailed  to  their  fate  at  Salamia.  The  atory  of  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign from  the  side  of  the  Allies  la  at  once  heroic  and  pitiful,  a 
story  of  courage  and  incompetence,  and  of  life,  material,  and 
prestige  wastoa,  culminating  in  a  withdrawal  in  January,  1916. 

Linked  up  closely  with  tbe  vacillation  of  Greece  waa  the 
entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  war  (October  12th,  lOlfi).  Tho 
king  of  Bulgaria  had  hesitated  for  more  than  a  year  to  make 
any  decision  between  the  two  sidea.  Kow  the  manifest  failure 
of  tbo  British  at  Gallipoli.  coupled  with  a  strong  Austro-Oer- 
man  attack  in  Serbia,  swung  him  over  to  the  Central  Powers. 
While  the  Serbs  were  hotly  engagod  with  the  Austro-German 
invaders  upon  tho  Paniibc  ho  attacked  Serbia  in  the  rear,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  country  had  been  completely  overrun.  The 
Serbian  army  tnudc  a.  terrible  retreat  through  tho  mountains 
of  Albania  to  the  ooast,  where  its  remains  were  rescued  by 
an  Allied  fleet 

An  Allied  foroe  landed  at.  Sabmika  in  Greece,  and  pushed 
inland  towards  Monastir,  but  was  uuublu  to  render  any  eueetUAl 
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assi8tfln<^o  to  tbo  SerbianR.     It  vina  the  Saloniku   plan  vbt 
scaled  tli»  fate  of  the  Oallipoli  expedition. 

To  tho  cast,  in  Meaopotamit,  the  British,  tuing  Indlia 
troops  chieHy,  innde  a  still  romoter  flank  attack  upon  the  Central 
Powers.  An  amiy,  very  ill  providiti  fur  tho  campaign,  was 
landed  at  Basra  in  tlie  Xoveinber  of  1914,  and  pushed  up  to- 
wards Bagdad  in  the  following  year.  It  gained  a  victory  at 
Ctcsiphon,  the  ancient  Arsacid  and  Sassauid  capital  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Bagdad,  bnt  the  Turks  were  heavily  rein- 
forced, there  was  a  retreat  to  Kut,  and  there  the  British  amy, 
under  Ooneral  Townslicnd,  vma  surrounded  and  starved  into 
surrender  on  April  29th,  mi6. 

Alt  tlieso  campaigns  in  the  air,  under  the  seas,  in  Hui»ia, 
Turkey,  and  Asia,  were  subsidiary  to  the  main  front,  the  front 
of  decision,  between  Switzerland  and  the  seaj  aud  there  tlie 
main  milliona  lay  cntrcnclicd,  slowly  teaming  the  necessary 
methods  of  modern  scientific  warfare.  There  was  a  rapid  ptog- 
ress  in  the  \iho  of  the  aeroplane.  At  the  outset  of  the  war  this 
had  been  nsed  ehietly  for  scouting,  and  l>y  the  Germans  for 
the  dropping  of  marks  for  the  artillery,  ^uch  s  thing  as 
aerial  fighting  was  unheard  of.  In  1916  the  aeroplanes  carried 
machine  guns  and  fought  in  the  air;  their  bombing  work  was 
inoreaaingly  important,  thoy  had  developed  a  wonderful  art 
of  nerinl  photography,  and  all  the  aerial  side  of  artillery  work, 
both  with  aeroplanes  and  observation  balloona,  had  been  enor- 
mously de\-elopcd.  But  tlie  military  mind  was  atill  nwisting 
die  use  of  the  tank,  the  obvious  weapon  for  decision  in  trench 
warfare. 

Many  intelligent  people  outside  mililanp*  circles  understood 
this  quite  clearly.  The  uso  of  tlie  tank  against  trenches  was  an 
altogether  obi-ious  expedient.  I.,oooardo  da  Vinci  invented  an 
early  tank,  hut  what  military  "expert"  has  ever  bad  tb«  wits 
to  Btudy  Leonardo  f  Soon  after  the  South  African  War,  in 
1D03,  there  were  stories  in  magazines  describing  imaginary 
battles  in  which  tanks  fignred,  and  a  complete  working  modsJ 
of  a  tank  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Corry  of  Leeds,  wns  Hhown  to  the 
British  military  authorities — wlio  of  course  rejected  it — in 
1911.  Tanks  had  been  invented  and  le-invented  before  the 
war  began.  But  bad  the  matter  rested  entirely  in  the  handi 
of  tbo  military,  there  would  ne^er  have  been  any  use  of  tanks. 
It  waa  Mr.  Winstou  Churchill,  who  was  at  the  British  Adaur> 
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alty  tn  i915-lfi,  who  io)iiflt(><l  upon  the  manufactnie  of  the  first 
tnnk^,  and  it  wnti  iu  tho  teeth  of  the  grimmest  oppottitioii  tbiit 
tbey  wort-  sent  to  Franco.  To  tho  British  navy,  and  not  to  the 
army,  military  science  owph  the  use  of  these  dericci>.  Ths 
Uormau  militiiry  authorities  were  equally  set  against  them.  In 
July,  1916,  Sir  Doaglaa  Haig,  tlie  British  cominander-in-cliicf, 
began  a  great  ofTeosive  which  failed  to  break  tbrotigb  the  Goi> 
man  line.  In  sonw  pI»oc«  ho  ndvanccd  «  few  miles:  in  others 
he  was  completely  defeated.  There  was  a  huge  slaughter  of 
the  new  BritiiUi  armies.     And  he  did  not  use  tanks. 

In  Septemlier,  when  tho  season  was  growing  too  late  for  a 
sustained  offensive,  tanks  first  appeared  in  warfare.  A  fow 
were  put  into  action  by  tho  British  in  a  not  very  iutelligcut  fash- 
ion. Their  effect  upon  the  German  was  profound,  they  pro- 
duced something  like  a  panic,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  they  been  used  in  July  in  sufficient  numbers  and  handled 
by  a  general  of  imagination  and  energy,  they  would  hare  ended 
tho  war  there  and  then.  At  that  timo  the  Allie*  were  in  greatM 
strength  than  the  Oennans  upon  the  Western  front.  The  odda 
were  roughly  seven  to  four.  Bussiu,  though  faH  approaching 
exhaustion,  was  still  fighting,  Italy  was  pressing  the  AustrianB 
bard,  and  Rmnania  was  just  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  But  the  waste  of  men  in  this  disaMruu«  July  of- 
fensive, and  the  incompetence  of  the  British  military  command, 
brought  the  Allied  cause  to  tho  very  brink  of  diaaster. 

Directly  the  British  failure  of  July  had  reassured  tlic 
Germans,  they  turned  on  tho  Rumanians,  and  the  winter  of 
1916  saw  the  same  fate  overtake  Rumania  that  had  fallen  upon 
Serbia  in  1915,  The  year  that,  had  begim  with  tlie  retreat 
from  Gallipoli  and  the  surrender  of  Kut,  ended  with  the  crush- 
ing of  Rumania  and  witli  vollcya  fired  at  a  landing  party  of 
French  and  British  marines  by  n  royalist  crowd  in  the  port  of 
Athens,  It  looked  as  though  King  Constantine  of  Greece  meant 
to  lead  his  people  in  the  foototepH  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia. But  the  coaat>]ine  of  Greece  ia  one  much  exposed  to 
naval  action.  Greece  was  blockaded,  and  a  French  force  from 
Salonika  joined  hands  with  an  Italian  foreo  from  Valona  to 
cut  the  king  of  Greece  off  from  his  Central  Kurojiean  friends. 

(In  July,  1917,  Cotistaniinc  waa  forced  to  abdicate  by  the 
Allies,  and  his  son  Alexander  was  made  king  in  bis  plaw.) 

On  tho  whole,  things  looked  much  less  dangOTOus  for  the 
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Uohfnzollcrn  imporiiilinu  at  Uioend  of  1916  tlian  they  bad  At 
lifter  the  faihiro  of  tJie  first  great  nish  at  the  Marne.  TIm 
Allies  hud  wasted  two  years  of  opportunity.  Bclputn,  Serbia, 
■nd  Rumania,  and  large  areas  of  France  and  Kussiaf  wcra 
occupied  by  Aueiro-Gcnnan  troops.  Countfrstroke  after  coun- 
torstrokc  hud  fai)od,  und  Ku^ia  was  dow  tottoriiii;  towards  a 
collapse.  Had  Germany  been  ruled  with  any  wisdom,  she 
might  have  made  a  roasouable  peac«  at  this  time.  But  th« 
touch  of  sucoeas  bad  intoxicated  her  imperialists.  They  wanted 
not  safety,  but  tritiui[th,  not  world  welfare^  but  world  tuupirb 
''World  power  or  dowufsU"  was  their  formula;  it  gave  their 
antagonists  no  ultrmative  but  a  0ght  to  a  oonclusiTQ  and. 

§  9 

Early  tu  1917  Russia  collapsed. 

By  tbis  time  the  e»uriii<nis  strain  of  tho  war  was  teltiDg 
hardly  upon  all  the  European  populations.  There  had  been 
a  pvnt  disurgaiiiealion  of  trnni<port  cverywhore,  a  diaconlinu- 
ance  of  the  normal  repairs  and  replaceroenta  of  shipping,  rail- 
ways, and  the  like,  a  usiu^up  of  material  of  all  sorts,  a 
dwindling  of  food  production,  n  withdrawal  of  greater  aud 
greatOT  masses  of  men  from  industry-,  a  cessation  of  educa- 
tional work,  and  a  steady  dimiuuttun  of  the  ordinary  aecori- 
ties  and  bcmestieg  of  life  Nowhere  was  the  arailable  direc- 
tive abili^'  capable  of  keeping  a  grip  upon  affairs  in  tbe  fac« 
of  tbe  rupture  of  hubituul  bond^  and  the  replacement  of  tbe 
subtle  disciplines  of  peace  by  the  clumsy  brutalities  of  military 
"order."  More  and  more  of  tb*.-  Knntpcuti  population  was  being 
transferred  from  surroundings  and  conditions  to  which  it  was^i 
accustomed,  to  novel  circumslanoes  which  distressed,  stimtilatedr^f 
and  demoralixed  it.  But  Rnsflia  Hiiffer^d  6rst  and  most  from^^ 
this  universal  pulling  up  of  civilizutiun  from  its  niots.  Tbe 
Ruuian  ttutocrHcy  was  dishonest  and  incompetent.  The  Tsar, 
like  several  of  bis  ancestors,  had  now  given  way  to  a  craqr 

Sietism,  and  the  court  was  dominated  by  a  religious  impostor, 
lasputin,  whose  cult  was  one  of  unspeakable  foulness,  a  reek- 
ing  scandal  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Bvnealb  tho  rule  of  this 
dirty  mysticism,  indolence  and  scoundrelism  mismanaged  tbe 
war.  Tbe  Russiun  common  soldiers  were  sent  into  battle  with- 
out guns  to  support  them,  without  even  rifle  ammunition 
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^rere  wasted  b>'  their  oft]cor»  and  ^ncraU  in  a  doliriiim  of 
miliuirist  entbuaiasm.  For  a  lime  they  aeemed  (o  be  auHertDf; 
mutely  as  tbe  btaeU  suffer;  but  tliore  is  a  limit  to  tbe  eadur- 
lineo  even  of  the  nioal  ipinrant.  A  profound  dit^st  for  the 
Tsardom  was  crcopine  through  these  anaies  of  bctraved  and 
waMcd  men.  From  the  elo»o  of  1915  onwards  Hussin  was  a 
source  of  deepening  anxiety  to  ber  Western  allies.  Through- 
out 1816  she  reinnini'd  lurgoly  on  the  dcfaisive,  and  there 
were  nimours  of  a  feparale  peace  with  Germany.  Sho  gave 
litlle  help  to  ilumiinia. 

On  JJeeember  29th,  1916,  the  monk  Itaaputiu  wis  mur- 
dend  at  a  dinner-party  in  Petrograd,  and  a  belated  attempt 
«M  nude  to  put  the  Tsardom  in  order.  By  March  things  were 
moving  rapidly ;  food  riota  in  Petrograti  deveUped  into  a  revo- 
lutionary mxurroction;  there  was  an  attempted  supprcHsion  of 
the  Duma,  the  repreMntative  body,  attempted  arrest*  of  lib- 
eral leaders,  the  formation  of  n  provisional  government  under 
Prince  I.vnff,  and  an  abdication  (March  15th)  by  the  Tsar. 
For  a  time  it  speined  that  a  moderate  and  controlled  revolution 
might  bo  podiitble — pertiiips  under  a  new  Tsar.  Then  i'.  be- 
came evident  that,  the  destruction  of  confidence  in  Kusaia  had 
guMC  too  far  for  any  such  adjUBtmi-nta.  The  Kuseian  people 
were  gick  to  deatli  of  the  old  order  of  things  in  Eorii|K>,  of 
Tsars  and  of  wars  and  great  powers;  it  wanted  relief,  and  that 
apecdily.  from  unendurable  miseries.  The  Allii-s  had  no  un- 
derstanding of  Kussian  realities;  their  diplomatists  were  igno- 
rant of  Russian,  genteel  per»nns,  with  their  attention  diroeted 
to  tbe  ItuBsian  Court  rather  tiniii  Hutisia,  they  blundered  stead> 
ily  with  tbe  now  situation.  There  was  little  f^oodwill  among 
the  diplomatists  for  republicanism,  and  a  manifest  disposition 
to  embarrass  the  new  government  as  much  as  possible.  At 
the  head  of  the  Ruiwian  republican  povenitnetit  was  an  eloquent 
and  picturesque  leader,  Kerensky,  who  fonnd  himself  assailed 
by  the  deep  forces  of  a  profoundcr  revolutionary  moTomentf 
the  "social  revolution,"  at  home  and  eold-sfaouldered  by  the 
Allied  governments  abroad.  His  allies  would  neither  let  bira 
(jive  the  Russian  people  land  nor  peaeo  beyond  their  frontiers. 
The  French  and  the  British  press  pestered  their  exhausted  ally 
for  a  fresh  offensive,  but  when  presently  the  Germans  made 
B  strong  attack  by  sea  and  land  upon  tlifn,  the  British  Ad- 
aiinl^  quailed  l>efcrc  the  prot:pcct  of  a  tialcic  expedition  in 
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relief.  The  now  itutisiuii  tvpiiblic  had  to  figlit  uusuppo 
In  apito  of  Uivir  ^reiH  nnval  predommaace  and  tlie  biller  pro- 
tests of  the  great  Koffiisli  adiuinil,  Lord  Fiaber  (1841-1920), 
it  is  to  bo  noted  tbat  the  Allies,  except  for  sotoe  snbmRrine  at- 
tacks, left  the  Germanu  the  complete  mastery  of  the  Baltic 
throughout  the  war. 

The  Kiisgian  niasaes  vere  resolute  to  end  the  war.  There 
had  come  into  exietcoce  in  Petrograd  a  body  nipreaenting  the 
worWrs  and  oonuiwn  aohliers,  the  Soviet,  n»d  this  body  clam- 
oort'd  for  an  international  conference  of  socialists  at  Stock- 
holm. Food  riots  were  oociirring  in  Ilcrlin  at  this  time,  war 
weariness  in  Austria  and  (Germany  was  profound,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  otquIs,  that  anofa 
a  conferen«e  would  have  pnvipitated  a  reasonable  peaoo  oo 
democratic  lines  in  lt>17  and  a  German  rei'olution.  Kermtky 
implored  hi!>  Western  allien  to  allow  thin  conference  to  takf 
place,  but,  fearful  of  a  world-widv  outbreak  of  flocisiism  and 
republicanism,  tiioy  refused,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  r^ 
spouse  of  a  small  majority  of  the  Britisli  Labonr  Party.  With- 
out cither  moral  or  physical  help  froui  the  Allies,  the  "moderalo" 
Kuseian  republic  still  fought  on  and  made  a  last  dusperate 
offeoaive  eifort  in  July.  It  failed  after  some  preliminary  suo- 
eesses  and  another  great  slaughtering  of  Riumiano. 

The  limit  of  liussian  cndnnnK'o  was  reached.  Vntinies 
broke  out  in  the  Russian  armic!),  and  particularly  upon  the 
northern  front,  and  upon  November   ilh,   lOlT,  KercDslcy's 

Sivernment  was  overthrown  and  power  was  swijwd  by  the  Soviet 
overnmcnt,  dominated  by  tho  Jtolshevik  socialists  under  X-enin, 
and  pledged  to  maWe  penrc  regardless  of  the  Western  powetv. 
ituiwia  passMt  do&nilcly  "out  of  the  war.'' 

Id  the  spring  of  1917  there  had  been  a  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive French  attack  upon  the  Champagne  front  which  had  failed 
to  hr«ak  through  and  mistaiiied  eiionnons  loescs.  Here,  theo, 
by  the  end  of  1917.  was  a  phase  of  m-enta  altofcether  fnvoarahle 
to  Gcnnany,  had  her  government  been  fighting  for  seciiritv 
and  well-being  rather  than  for  pride  and  victory.  But  to  the 
very  end.  to  the  pitch  of  final  exhaustion,  the  people  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral Powers  wcm  held  to  the  effort  to  realize  au  imposaible 
world  imperialism. 

To  that  end  it  was  noccmsary  that  Britain  shonid  be  not 
merely  resisted,  but  subjugated,  and  in  order  to  do  that  Qir- 
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muT  bad  alroAdy  drH^ged  Amork-ii  into  the  circle  of  bcr  eno- 
tuic«.  Throiiglioiit  lUi(!  the  Hubmarine  cnrnpHign  bad  been 
growing  in  intensity,  but  bitlicrlo  it  had  rcspcftL-d  neutral  ship- 
ping, lu  January,  1917,  a  completer  "blockade"  of  Qroat 
Britain  and  Franco  was  pioHuimed,  and  all  neutral  powcn 
were  warned  to  withdniw  tiieir  shipping  from  the  British 
Beas.  An  indiiiorimtnnte  sinking  of  the  world'?  shipping  begun 
whioh  compellod  the  United  Statm  to  enter  the  war  in  April 
(6th)  1017,  Throiigiinnt  191",  while  RuB»ia  was  bn'Hkinj?  up 
and  becoming  impotent,  the  Amorican  people  were  changing 
swiftly  and  steadily  into  a  great  military  nation.  And  the 
unreftrictn]  enibmarine  mmpfiign  for  which  the  German  im- 
perialists had  accepted  the  ritik  of  this  frwb  antagonist,  was 
far  lc«8  sueccsaful  than  had  boon  hoped.  The  British  navy 
proved  itself  much  more  inventive  and  resourceful  than  the 
British  anny ;  thcro  was  n  rapid  development  of  antt-subrnarinQ 
devices  under  water,  upon  the  Burfarc,  and  in  the  air;  and 
after  a  month  or  so  of  serious  di'stniction,  the  tale  of  snb- 
mnrin«  «inking8  dec-lined.  Tlie  British  found  it  necessary  to 
put  tbemselvea  upon  food  rations;  but  the  regulations  were 
well  frarne<l  and  ably  administered,  the  public  showed  an  flX* 
cellent  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  the  danger  of  famine  and 
social  disorder  was  kept  at  ami's  length. 

Yet  the  German  imperial  government  porvisted  in  its  oouno. 
If  the  submarine  was  not  doing  all  (hnt  had  been  expected, 
and  if  the  armies  of  America  gathered  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
yet  Russia  was  definitely  down;  and  in  October  the  same  sort 
of  autimm  otfensive  that  had  «ivcrthr>iw-n  Serbia  in  1915  and 
Rumania  in  lOli!  was  now  turned  with  crushing  effect  against 
Italy.  The  Italian  front  collapsed  after  the  Battle  of  Capo- 
retto,  and  the  Austro-Oerman  armies  poured  down  into  Vcnetia 
and  eame  almost  within  giinfiro  of  Venice.  Germany  felt  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  taking  a  high  line  with  the  Russian  peace  pro- 
posals, and  the  peaeo  of  Brest  Litovsk  (Mareh  3nd,  1918)  gave 
the  Western  allies  some  intimation  of  what  a  German  victory 
would  mean  to  them.  It  was  n  crushing  and  exorbitant  peace, 
dictated  with  the  ulmoiit  arrogance  of  confident  victors. 

All  tbrongh  the  winter  German  troops  had  been  shifting 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  frwnt,  and  now,  in  the  spring 
of  1918.  the  jaded  enthtisiasm  of  biingrv,  wear^',  and  bleeding 
Qermany  was  lushed  up  for  the  one  supreme  effort  that  was 
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really  and  tnil.r  to  end  the  war.  For  some  months  Ameri) 
troops  had  l)e«ii  in  France,  but  the  bulk  of  rJic  American  uriny 
vas  still  aoroea  the  Atluutic.  It  was  high  timo  for  the  fioul 
ooaclusive  blow  upon  the  Western  front,  if  eudi  a  blow  was 
ever  to  be  delircred.  Tie  first  attack  was  upon  the  Critiab 
in  the  Sonimo  region.  Th«  not  very  brilliant  eavalr;  ^neruls 
who  were  still  in  coniman<l  of  a  front  upon  whioh  cavalry  was 
a  tuolois  flDcutnbraocb  wcr«  cntiKl>t  iiH|iping;  and  on  Mareh 
21»t,  in  "Gougb's  Disaster,"  tbe  tiftli  Jfritish  army  was  drivoa 
back  in  disorder.  The  jvaluutiies  of  the  British  and  French 
fCenonik  luid  prevented  any  unilied  command  of  tho  Allied 
armies  in  France,  and  there  was  no  general  reserve  whuterer 
behind  Qou|;li.  Tliousandit  of  jruus  wcr«  lost,  and  Morea  of 
thousands  of  prisoners.  &lauy  of  these  losses  were  due  to  the 
utter  incornpct(.-nco  uf  the  bi|:her  command.  No  less  than  a 
hundred  tanks  were  abandoned  because  they  ran  out  of  petrol' 
The  British  were  driven  buck  almoet  to  AmicDi).  Through- 
out April  and  Alay  the  Oertnan^  rained  ofliensirea  on  tbe  iVllied 
front.  They  came  near  to  a  break  through  in  tho  north,  and 
thoy  made  a  grout  drivu  back  to  tbe  Uame,  wlitch  tbey  reaohed 
again  on  May  •'tOth,  IdlS. 

This  was  the  climax  of  tbe  German  effort.  Hehitid  it  was 
nothing  but  un  exhausted  homeland.  The  Allied  politicians 
intervened  in  tho  <iiinrreU  of  their  professional  snldierR,  and 
Marshal  Fucb  was  put  in  supreme  command  of  till  tho  Allied 
armies.  Fre«li  troops  were  hurrying  from  lirilain  across  tbe 
Channel,  and  America  was  now  pouring  men  into  France  by 
tho  hundred  thouttimd.  In  Juno  tho  wcnry  Austriana  made  a 
last  effort  in  Italy,  and  collapsed  before  an  Italian  counter^ 
attack.  Early  in  June  Foch  began  tt>  develop  a  connter-nttacfc 
in  tbe  Marne  angle.  By  July  tho  tide  was  turning,  and  the 
Germans  were  reeling  back.  Tbe  Battle  of  Chateau  Thierry 
fJuly  18lli)  proved  the  (piality  of  the  new  Amoriean  armlea. 
In  August  tho  BriliBb  opened  n  great  and  aucccsful  thmM 
into  Belgium,  and  the  bulge  of  the  German  lines  towards 
Amiens  wilted  and  collapsed.  Germany  bad  finished.  Tbe 
fighting  spirit  passed  out  of  her  army,  and  October  waa  a  story 
of  defeat  and  retreat  along  the  entire  Western  front.  Early 
in  November  Hritisli  troops  were  in  Valenoiennea  and  Ameri- 
cans in  Sedan.  In  Italy  also  tho  .\uttrian  annic«  were  in  a 
state  of  disorderly  retreat.     But  everywhejo  now  tbe  Hohen- 
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zolJern  and  Hal>8b»irg  forces  were  collapamg.  The  smaBh  nt 
the  end  WHS  amazinglv  swift.  FronclimvD  and  Englishjiicu  could 
not  believe  tlicir  newspapers  as  day  after  day  Uiey  announced 
the  capture  of  more  hundreds  of  gitos  and  more  thousands  of 
prisoners. 

In  September  a  great  allied  offensivo  against  Bulgariii  had 
produced  a  revolution  in  that  country  and  peace  proposals. 
Ttirkfv  had  followed  with  a  capitulation  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  Auatro-IIimgarv  on  Novurobfr  4th.  Then-  was  iiri  ntlciupt 
to  bring  out  the  OiTniiin  Flwrt  for  a  last  fight,  but  the  sailors 
mutinied  (November  7th). 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prineo  bolted  hastily,  and  with- 
out a  scrap  of  dignity,  into  Holland.  On  November  lltb  an 
nmiistice  was  signed  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  .  .  . 

For  four  years  and  n  quarter  the  war  had  lasted,  and  grad- 
ually it  had  drawn  nearly  everyone  in  the  Western  world,  at 
least,  into  its  vorlcx.  Upwards  of  ten  millions  of  people  had 
heen  actually  killed  through  tlie  fighting,  auother  twenty  or 
twenty-live  million  hud  died  through  the  hardships  and  dis- 
orders entailed.  Scores  of  milHona  were  stifferiug  and  en- 
feebled by  undc^nouriehnlcnt  and  misery.  A  va»t  proportion 
of  the  living  were  now  eitgaged  in  war  work,  in  drilling  and 
armament,  in  making  munition!),  in  hospitals,  in  working  as 
substitutes  for  men  who  bad  gone  into  the  armies  and  tlie  like. 
Business  men  had  been  adapting  theniselvea  to  the  more  hec^tic 
methods  iicvcivtiiry  for  profit  in  a  world  in  a  state  of  crisis.  The 
war  had  become,  indeed,  an  atmoa[diere,  a  habit  of  life,  a  new 
social  order.    Then  ^luddcnly  it  ended. 

In  London  the  armistiee  was  proclaimed  ahont  midday  on 
November  lllh.  It  produced  a  stranKe  ces»ation  of  every 
ordinary  routine.  Clerka  poured  out  of  their  offices  and  would 
not  return.  asaistaBts  deserted  their  shops,  omnibus  drivers  and 
the  drivers  of  military  lorries  set  out  upon  journeys  of  their 
own  devising  witli  picked-up  lundtt  of  astounded  and  cheering 
passengers  going  nowhere  in  pariicular  and  careless  whither 
tliey  went.  Vatt  vacant  crowds  presently  choked  the  streets, 
and  every  hunse  and  shop  that  possessed  such  Adornments  hung 
out  flags.  When  night  came,  many  of  the  main  streets,  which 
had  been  kept  in  darkness  for  many  moucha  because  of  the 
air  raids,  were  brightly  lit.  It  was  very  strange  to  see  throng- 
ing mnltitudea  assembled  in  au  arliiiciul  light  again.    Evciy 
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yiie  felt  aimless,  with  a  kind  of  Atraiiied  ami  Bcbiiig  relief. 
It  waa  over  at  laat.  There  would  be  no  niort*  killing  in  France, 
no  more  air  raids — niid  ithings  wtnild  get  better.  People 
wanted  to  laugh,  and  weep — and  could  do  neither.  Youtha  of 
spirit  and  young  ttoldicrs  on  li-iivo  foniiod  thin  noisj'  prooea- 
aions  that  shoved  their  way  through  the  general  drift,  and  did 
tbeir  beet  to  malte  a  jollification.  A  captured  Ocnnan  pat 
wa»  bauted  from  tjie  Mall,  where  a  vast  arr«y  of  snob  tropbien 
had  been  set  out,  into  Trafalgar  Squarv,  and  ita  carriage  burnt 
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Sqiiiba  and  cruckcrs  were  thrown  about.  But  tburo  was  tittlu 
concerted  rejoicinf^.  Nearly  rvcr^'onc  hsd  lost  too  much  atid 
saffored  too  much  to  rejotco  with  any  fervour. 


§  10 

The  world  in  the  year  after  the  great  war  waa  like  a  man  wlio 
has  bnd  «omc  vital  surreal  <>i>omtirtn  very  rouphly  performed, 
and  who  is  not  yet  sure  whether  he  can  now  go  on  lirinj;  or 
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whether  he  hiw  rot  been  90  profoundly  allocked  and  injui 
that  be  will  proeetitly  fall  down  and  die.  It  vtaa  a  wi>rld  dazed 
and  stuiined.  Gcnnan  militnmt  iinpcrinliem  had  been  de- 
fentcd,  but  at  an  overwhelming  coat.  It  had  come  very  near 
to  Tictorj-.  iCverylhiug  went  on,  now  that  the  struin  of  tho 
conflict  had  ceased,  rather  )ilxI,v,  riitlicr  weakly,  nnd  with  • 
gusty  and  uncertain  temper.  There  was  a  universal  hunger 
for  peace,  a  univcruil  de«ire  for  the  lost  safety  and  liberty  and 
pro^>erity  of  pre-wnr  time?,  without  any  power  of  will  M 
acJiieve  and  scx-un-  these  things. 

•Tu8t  aa  with  the  Uoman  Kepuhlio  under  tho  lonj;  strain 
of  the  Punic  War,  so  now  there  had  been  a  ^eat  release  of 
violence  and  cruelly,  and  a  profound  deterioration  in  financial 
and  economic  morality.  Generous  spirits  had  sacrifit^d  them- 
selves freely  to  tho  urgent  demands  of  the  war,  but  tht-  sly  and 
base  of  the  worlds  of  bustue^  and  money  bud  watt^hed  the 
convulsive  opportunities  of  the  time  and  secured  a  6rm  j^rip 
upon  the  resources  nnd  politioal  power  of  their  countriev 
Everrwhere  men  who  would  have  been  regarded  as  ahady  td* 
TCnturcrs  before  1!>14  had  acquired  jKiwcr  mid  inlluencc  while 
better  men  toiled  unprofitably.  Such  men  as  Lord  Ithondda, 
the  British  food  controller,  killed  thcinselrc*  with  hard  work, 
while  tlio  war  profitit-r  waxed  rich  and  secured  his  grip  upon 
prraa  nnd  party  orpaniK^tion. 

In  tho  course  of  tho  war  there  had  been  extraordinary  acr 
perinients  i»  collective  mnnageinent  in  nearly  all  tho  helli^ront 
oonntries.  It  was  realiz*d  that  the  Citmm<m  expedients  of  pvaeo- 
time  commerce,  the  liigglin^  •)f  the  market,  the  holding  out  for 
A  favourable  bargain,  were  incompatible  with  the  swift  needs 
of  warfare,  Tninsport,  fuel,  food  supply,  and  the  dislrihutifln 
of  the  raw  ninteriBl»  not  only  of  clothing,  housing,  and  the 
like,  but  of  oerytliing  needed  for  wnr  munitions,  had  been 
brought  under  public  control.  No  longer  had  farmers  been 
allowed  to  iinder-farm:  cattle  bad  been  put  upon  deer<paria 
aud  gnissUn<I»  ploughed  up,  with  or  without  the  owuur's  ap- 
proval. Luxury  building  and  speculative  company  promotion 
had  been  roatraincd.  In  otTect,  a  sort  of  emergency  si.x:inlist 
atate  bad  been  e^tabliiihed  tbi-oughout  b<dligerent  EuMpe.  It 
was  rough-«n<)-n;ady  and  waiiteful,  but  it  wns  more  effective  than 
the  tangled  incessnnt  profit-seeking,  the  cornering  nnd  f-ire- 
stalling  and  incoherent  productiveness  of  "private  enterprise." 
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Tn  the  earlier  yearg  of  Iho  w«r  Uiere  was  ft  vory  videepread 
ftxsliag  of  brothfi'hood  and  the  oommoa  iiitereHt  in  nil  tlio 
belligei«il  fttates.  The  common  men  wc-rw  evtrrywhcre  sacritio- 
ing  life  uiid  beiilth  for  whut  they  believed  to  he  the  ctountion 
{piod  of  tbe  state.  In  relurti,  it  was  prouiiscd,  there  would 
he  less  social  injustice  after  the  war,  a  more  universal  devotion 
to  the  coiiimon  welfare.  In  Urc-ut  Kritain,  for  instance.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Geor^  wa»  particularly  iusi»tent  upon  bis  intention  to 
lonkv  the  fiftcr-war  Hrilutn  "a  land  fit  for  hvruce."  He  ford- 
shadowed  the  continuation  of  this  new  war  conimunisin  into 
the  peace  period  in  discourses  of  i^rcat  fire  and  beauty.  In 
Great  Dritain,  there  was  created  a  Ministry  of  Ueconstniction. 
whieh  wus  understood  to  bo  planning  a  new  and  more  generous 
social  order,  hotter  iahour  conditions,  hettcr  housing  extended 
education,  u  coiupli'^tx.'  and  scit-ntilic  revision  of  the  OCODomic 
ayHtem.  Similar  hopes  of  a  better  world  sustained  the  com- 
mon soldiers  of  France  and  Germany  and  Italy.  It  wus  pre- 
mature disillusionment  thai  cau»^l  (he  Russian  oollapee.  So 
that  two  mutually  danperous  streams  of  atiticijKttion  were  run- 
ning  through  the  minds  of  men  iu  Western  Europe  towards 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  rich  and  adventurous  men,  and  par- 
ticularly the  new  war  proliteers,  were  makinf^  their  plans  to 
prevent  such  developments  as  that  atr  transport  should  U-comu 
a  state  property,  and  to  snatch  back  manufactures,  shipping, 
land  transport,  the  public  serrioea  generally,  and  tho  trade  in 
staples  from  the  hand^  of  the  c(»nmoDweal  into  the  grip  of 
private  profit ;  they  were  securing  possession  of  newspapers  and 
busying  themselves  with  party  caiicujca  and  the  tike  to  that 
end;  white  the  niasaes  of  common  men  were  looking  forward 
naively  to  a  new  state  of  society  planned  almost  entirely  in 
their  interest  and  according  to  generous  general  ideas.  The 
history  of  IWIS  is  largely  tlie  ctasli  of  these  two  streaine  of  an- 
ticipation. Thcro  was  a  hasty  sellinf;  off,  by  the  "bnsineaa"  gov- 
ernment in  omtrcil,  of  every  remunerative  public  enterpriM  to 
private  speculators.  ...  By  the  middle  of  I1>IU  the  labour 
maifses  througtiout  the  world  were  manifestly  disappointed  and 
in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper.  The  British  "Minister  of  Kcoon- 
stnictiun"  unU  hs  fi.>rci(^  etiuivalents  wereexpu^  as  a  suothiu^ 
•ham.  The  common  man  felt  he  had  been  cheated.  There  woa 
to  be  no  reconstruction,  hut  only  a  restoration  cf  the  old  order — 
in  the  liarHlier  fonu  neccesituted  by  tin:  poverty  of  the  new  time. 
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fur  four  ytttrs  the  drnina  uf  the  war  lin<l  <>ti!>cur«d  tho  social 
qiiestiou  which  had  lieen  dcvclopiiig  in  tJic  Wtslcni  civilizations 
Uiroughout  tho  niiivlvpnih  century.  Now  that  the  war  vru»  uver. 
this  c)ti«iti»ii  reappeared  gaunt  and  bare,  as  it  bad  never  been 
seen  before. 

And  the  irritations  and  hardsbipii  and  the  general  insecurity 
of  the  new  time  were  exacerbuted  by  a  protuuud  disturbance  of 
currency  and  credit.  Money,  a  complicited  growth  of  ooDreo- 
tionfl  rutiiei'  than  a  system  uf  valu(»,  bad  boeu  deprived  within 
tbe  belligerent  «>untrie8  of  tho  supjwn  of  a  gold  sttodurd. 
Gold  had  been  retaini'd  only  for  inteniBtiona)  trade,  and  every 
government  had  produced  cxceH)ii%'o  quantities  of  paper  money 
for  domestic  U9c.  With  tbe  breaking  down  of  tbe  war-time 
barriers  llio  international  exchange  became  a  wildly  fluctuating 
confuiiion,  a  itource  of  diatretia  to  everyone  except  a  few  gamMen 
and  wiiy  speculators.  Prices  rose  and  rose— with  an  infuriating 
effect  upon  ilio  wage-earner.  On  tiie  one  band  was  the  employer 
resiBting  bia  demands  for  more  pay ;  on  the  other  hand,  food, 
houac-rooni,  and  clotbinx  were  being  steadily  conicrcd  aji^inst 
him.  And,  which  was  the  essential  danger  of  the  situation,  he 
kad  Imt  ant/  confidence  he.  had  ev«r  pMMMcd  thai  any  patientf 
or  indv^trial  willinfptfs»  he  iiisp!at/Kl  would  really  ailevuUe  the 
ahortagea  and  ineonveniencftt  by  which  he  suffered. 

In  tbe  speeches  of  politieiaus  towards  tho  close  of  1^19  and 
tbe  spring  of  ISiO,  there  was  manifest  an  increasing  reoognilioD 
of  tho  fact  that  what  is  culled  tbe  capitalist  8yi>tom — the  private 
OWTiorship  syatwti  thiit  is,  in  which  private  profit  is  tbe  working 
incentive — was  on  its  trial.  It  had  to  produce  gvncral  prosperity, 
thoy  admitted,  or  it  bad  to  he  revised.  It  i»  interei4iDg  to  Dole 
such  a  speceh  ns  that  of  Mr.  Llnyd  Geoi^,  tbo  British  pronier, 
delivered  on  Saturday,  December  6th,  1819.  Mr.  Lloyd  Ouorice 
had  had  the  education  and  training;  of  a  Welsh  solicitor;  uo 
entered  polities  early,  and  in  tho  c<ourse  of  a  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary career  bo  had  had  few  later  oppnrtunitiea  for  reading 
and  thought.  But  being  a  man  of  great  natural  sbrewdnesa,  be 
was  expressing  hero  very  accurately  tbe  ideas  of  tlie  more  in- 
telligent of  tho  bn^ine-is  men  and  wealthy  men  and  ordinary 
citiKcns  who  supported  him. 

"There  is  a  new  challen^ie  to  civilixation,"  he  said.  "Wbat  is 
itf  It  is  fundamental.  It  affects  tho  whole  fabric  of  society  as 
wo  know  it;  its  commerce,  its  trade,  its  industry,  its  fiuaoot^ 
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its  aociat  order — all  ar«  involved  id  it.  Tbore  are  those  who 
maintain  tliat  tlie  prosperity  utid  Htreiifrili  of  tbc  country-  have 
been  bitilt  up  by  the  Btimulating  and  iavigorating  appeal  to  in- 
dividuul  impulse,  to  individual  action.  That  is  one  view.  The 
State  must  educate;  the  State  must  aRsist  where  oecesMty;  the 
Statu  must  control  whore  neciat^ar^;  tbc  State  muat  shield  the 
weak  againHt  the  arrotfance  of  the  strong;  but  the  life  springs 
from  individual  irapulw  and  eoergy.  (Cheers.)  That  is  one 
view.  What  is  the  otbert  That  private  enterprise  is  a  failure, 
tried,  and  found  wanting — a  complete  failure,  a  cnie!  failure. 
It  must  bo  rooted  out,  and  the  conimunity  must  take  charfre  as 
a  community,  to  produce,  to  diHiribute,  as  well  as  to  control. 

"Those  are  ^reat  challenges  for  ns  to  decide.  We  say  that 
the  ilia  of  private  enterprise  can  bo  averted.  They  say,  'Xo, 
they  cannot.  Ko  ameliorative,  no  palliative,  no  restrictive,  no 
remedial  nien.sure  will  avail  These  evils  are  inherent  in  the 
system.  They  are  the  frnit  of  the  tree,  and  you  must  cut  it 
down.'  That  is  the  challenge  we  bear  ringing  through  the 
civilited  world  to^iay,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  tbrouiih  valley  and 
plain.  Vou  bear  it  in  the  whining  and  maniacal  slirieking  of 
the  Bolahevists.  You  bear  it  in  the  loud,  clear,  but  more  re- 
strained tones  of  Congreesee  and  Conferences.  Tbc  BolBberists 
would  blow  «p  the  fabric  with  high  explosive,  with  horror. 
Others  would  pull  down  with  the  crowbars  and  with  cranks — 
OBpocially  crates.     (Laughter.) 

"Unemployment,  with  its  injustice  for  tbe  man  who  seeks 
and  tbirBts  for  employment,  who  begs  for  labonr  and  cannot  get 
it,  and  who  is  punished  for  failure  he  is  not  re«poni«il>le  for 
by  the  starvation  of  bis  children — that  torture  ia  tiometkinfi  ihat 
private  enterprise  ought  to  remedy  for  Us  own  sake.  (Cboers.) 
Sweating,  slums,  the  sense  of  semi-slavery  in  labour,  must  go. 
We  must  cultivate  a  sense  of  manhood  by  treating  men  as  men. 
If  I — and  I  say  this  deliberately — if  I  bad  to  choose  between 
this  fabric  T  believe  in,  and  allowing  millions  of  men  and  women 
and  children  to  n)t  in  its  eellars,  I  would  not  hesitate  one  hour. 
That  is  not  the  choice.  Thank  God  it  is  not  the  dioice.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  can  produce  more,  so  that  all  men  get  a  fair 
ahare  of  it.  .  .  ."  » 

Here,  put  into  qunai-oloqucnt  phrasing,  and  with  a  jcet 
adapted  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  audience,  we  have  the  eom- 
■Th*  Tunc*,  D«ceml>cr  litli.  t91». 
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inoib«eaue  view  of  Uio  ordinurv  [>ruapon>us  man  not  only  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  America  or  France  or  Italy  or  Germany. 
In  quality  and  tone  it  is  a  fair  Mmplo  ot  Itritiiib  political 
thought  in  1919.  The  prevailing  economic  aystem  baa  made 
us  what  we  are,  is  the  underlying  idea;  and  wc  du  not  want 
any  protrvM  of  social  destruction  to  precede  n  renascence  of 
society,  wo  do  not  want  to  experiment  with  the  fundamentals  of 
our  socia)  order.  Let  us  accept  that.  Adaptation,  Mr.  Ltojrd 
George  adinitied,  them  had  to  be.  Now  this  occasion  of  his 
speaking  wuh  a  year  and  a  month  after  the  Armistice,  and  for 
all  tbnt  jKriod  private  entt^rpriHc  had  bocn  failing  to  do  ^11 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  so  cheerfully  promising  it  would  do. 
Tho' community  was  in  urgent  need  of  bouses.  Throu^Hmt  tbe 
war  there  had  been  a  cessation  not  only  of  building,  but  of 
repairs.  The  shortage  of  bouses  in  the  last  mouths  of  1919 
amounted  to  scores  of  thousands  in  Jiritain  alone.'  Multitudes 
of  people  wcTu  living  in  a  state  of  exasperating  congestioii,  and 
the  most  diameless  proliteering  in  npartinents  and  bouses  was 
going  on.  It  whs  h  difficult,  but  not  an  impossible  situation. 
Given  tho  same  enthusiasm  and  tnnrfiy  and  self-sacriflco  thai 
bad  tided  over  the  monstrons  crisis  of  1916,  the  far  easier  task 
of  providing  a  million  bouses  could  bate  been  porfonnod  in  a 
year  or  so.  Liul  there  had  W-en  comers  in  building  muteriiils. 
transport  was  in  a  disonicred  state,  and  it  did  not  pay  prirate 
enlorprii^c;  to  build  hou»ou  at  any  rents  within  tlio  means  of  tho 
people  who  needed  theni.  Private  enterprise,  therefore,  so  far 
from  bothering  about  the  public  need  of  housing,  did  nuthine 
hut  eomer  itnd  HjN'eiiitilo  in  rents  and  .tub-letting.  It  now  de- 
manded grants  in  aid  from  the  State — in  order  to  build  at  a 
profit.  And  there  was  a  great  crowding  and  dislocation  of 
goods  at  the  depots  because  tliere  was  insuHicient  road  trans- 
port. There  was  an  ui^ont  want  of  dicap  automobiles  to  movi- 
about  goods  and  workers.  Tint  private  enterprise  in  the  anto- 
mobilo  industry  found  it  far  more  profitable  to  produce  splendid 
and  costly  cars  for  tlmse  whom  the  war  had  made  rich.  The 
munition  faetorie*  built  with  public  money  could  have  betm 
converted  very  readily  into  factories  for  the  mam  prixliiirtiao 
of  cheap  nntonintiiles,  hut  private  enterprise  had  insisted  Hpno 
these  factories  being  sold  by  the  State,  and  wonh)  neither  meet 
the  public  need  iLtelf  nor  let  the  State  ilo  so.  So,  too,  with  tbt 
*  Authorities  vai)-  between  250,000  sad  a  milUoi  hnmia. 
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world  in  tbe  direst  discomfurt  for  need  of  shipping,  private 
i-uterprise  losiHtod  upon  tlio  sliuttiug  down  of  iJii;  newly  coii- 
strucled  State  sliipyarda.  Currency  was  dislocated  everywliere, 
but  private  uiitcrprise  was  busy  buying  and  selling  francs  or 
marlcK  and  inlen.iifyin^  the  truuble.  Wbiic  ^r.  George  was 
making  iJie  very  charncterietic  Bpct-ch  wo  have  tjuoted,  the  dis- 
content of  the  comim^n  man  was  gathoriug  everywhere,  and  little 
or  nothing  wna  being  done  to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  was  beoomiug 
vt'ry  cvitli-iit  that  unk-ss  then-  was  tu  he  some  profound  chaiigo 
in  the  spirit  of  business,  under  an  unrestroined  private  enicr- 
prise  ey<toiu  thoru  was  litUe  or  uo  hope,  in  Kumpo  at  any  rate, 
of  decent  hoii»ing>  clothing,  or  education  for  tbe  workers  for 
two  or  three  generations. 

The^e  arc  fuots  that  tbu  hi^turinn  of  mankind  is  obliged  to 
note  with  as  little  comment  as  ]M>3Hihle.  Private  enterprise  in 
Europe  in  ]J>I9  and  1920  displayed  neither  will  nor  cupaetty 
for  meeting  the  crying  needs  of  the  time;  So  aoon  as  it  was 
released  from  control,  it  ran  naturally  into  spceuUtion,  corner- 
ing, and  luxury  production.  It  followed  the  line  of  maximum 
pi-otit.  It  displayed  no  sense  of  its  own  dangers ;  and  it  resisted 
any  attempt  to  restrain  and  modorntc  it«  profit*  and  make  it^lf 
aerviccaWe,  even  in  its  own  interest  And  this  went  on  in 
tlie  face  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  extreme  re- 
etkitrancoon  the  part  of  the  European  massev  to  the  prolongeil 
eoDtinuance  of  the  privations  and  inconveniences  they  sutfered. 
In  1913  tlie^e  masses  were  living  as  they  had  lived  since  birth; 
tliey  were  habituated  to  the  life  tliey  led.  The  masses  of  1919, 
on  tbe  other  band,  hud  been  uprooted  everywhere,  to  go  into 
tlie  armies,  to  go  iiit'i  nniniti<in  factories,  and  so  on.  Tliey 
bad  lost  their  habits  of  acquiescence,  and  they  were  hardier  and 
more  capable  of  desperate  action,  Great  multitudes  of  men 
had  gone  through  such  brutalixing  training  ns,  for  instance, 
bayonet  drill ;  they  had  learnt  to  be  ferocious,  and  to  think  less 
either  of  killing  or  being  killed.  Social  unrest  had  become^ 
therefore,  much  more  dangerous.  Everything  »oemcd  to  point 
to  a  refusal  to  tolerate  tbe  current  state  of  affairs  for  many 
>JMU«.  UnloBs  tlio  educated  and  prosperous  and  comfortable 
people  of  Europe  could  speedily  get  tbcir  private  cnlerpriw 
under  sufficient  restraint  to  make  it  work  well  and  rapidly  for 
the  common  good.  unlcM  they  could  develop  tlie  idea  of  business 
as  primarily  a  fonu  of  public  ^rvicu  and  not  primarily  a  method 
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ofprofit-iuHking,  uuleM  they  could  intlieir  own  intere«t  Bchierat 
Kcurit J'  of  [K-aL-i>  tliat  would  admit  of  ft  eensat  ion  not  only  of  irsr 
prepftratioii,  but  of  internal ioua)  cmnniercial  warfare,  strike  and 
inrarrection  promLsed  to  follow  strike  aiid  inKurrcction  up  to  a 
complete  social  and  politiml  collniMe.  It  was  not  that  the  massei 
had  or  iiuo^iubd  tlmi  thev  had  the  plan  of  a  new  social,  political, 
and  economic  srslein.  Tliev  had  nut,  and  the;  did  not  believe 
the;  had.  The  defects  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  socialist  «eh«nfl 
(Uhupter  \XXVIII,  §  5>  wore  no  secret  from  them.  It  wat  n 
much  more  dniigerous  slate  of  affairs  than  that.  It  was  that  they 
wwe  becoming  so  dtsgimted  with  the  eurreut  aystem,  with  its 
ailly  luxury,  its  univorsul  wasKr,  and  its  general  misery,  that  they 
did  not  care  whnt  )iikpi>ened  afterward  bo  long  aa  they  oould 
destroy  it.  It  was  a  return  to  a  state  of  mind  coiniwroble  u>  that 
which  hiid  rendered  possible  the  debacle  of  the  Romao  Empire. 

Already  in  1819  the  world  had  scon  one  great  community 
go  that  way,  the  niissian  people.  The  Russians  overturned  the 
old  order  and  Buhmiried  to  the  autocratic  nile  of  a  small  group 
of  doctrinaire  r{ohhe\'ik  »(icinli»t9,  because  these  men  aeeiBed  to 
have  Bometbiug  new  to  try.  They  wrecked  the  old  system,  and 
at  any  coet  they  would  not  have  it  hack.  The  information  avail- 
able from  Russia  at  the  time  of  writiufr  this  aummar)-  is  still 
too  coullietiiig  and  too  obviously  tainted  by  prnpaRandist  aims 
for  us  to  fonn  ntiy  judgment  upon  the  proceedings  and  methods 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  it  is  very  plain  that  from  No- 
vember, 191T,  Russia  has  not  only  endured  that  government 
and  it.t  mainly  sneialistie  methods,  but  has  fought  for  it  sucees^ 
fully  apinst  anything  that  seemed  to  threaten  a  return  to  tbo 
old  r^me. 

We  have  already  (§  S)  pointed  mxt  the  very  broad  differeooea 
between  the  ItuMian  and  the  Western  ooinmunitiei,  and  tbe 
strong  reasons  there  are  for  doubting  that  they  will  move  npon 
parallel  lines  and  act  in  similar  ways,  Thi-  Russian  peasants 
were  cut  off  by  want  of  e<lucation  and  eympathy  from  the  amalt 
civilized  community  of  prosperous  and  educated  people  which 
lived  upon  them.  These  latter  were  a  little  aeparate  nation. 
Tbo  peasants  below,  under  the  really  <|uite  alien  incitement  of 
tbe  Bolshevik  socialists,  have  thrown  that  separate  nation  ofl 
and  dMroycd  it.  In  the  towns,  and  in  the  towns  alone,  eom- 
mnnism  rules  (IflSO)  ;  the  rest  of  Russia  is  now  no  more  than 
a  wilderness  of  barbaric  peasantry.     But  there  ia  much  mofe 
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_  'Oi  thought  and  feeling;  betweon  cUm  and  class  in  tho 
7wt  tiian  in  Hu^^ia,  and  particularly  in  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nities. Even  if  tliov  wnmglc,  claesos  can  talk  tagftlivr  and 
iind<.'rKtnnd  onoli  otbcr.  Thero  is  no  unbroken  stratum  of 
illiterates.  The  groups  of  rich  and  speculative  mea,  tbe  "bad 
men"  in  buiiiness  and  affuin),  wbo«e  freedoms  aro  making  tbo 
verj-  name  of  '"private  enterprise*'  Btink  iu  the  uostriU  of  the 
ordinary  man,  are  only  the  more  acti^'e  section  of  very  much 
larger  chisi^eH,  j^ilty  perhaps  of  indolence  and  Belf-iminlgenL-e, 
but  capable  of  being  roused  to  n  sense  not  merely  of  the  wicked- 
ness but  of  the  danger  of  aystcmalic  se-tf-scvking  in  a  strained, 
impoverished,  and  sorely  tried  world. 

In  one  way  or  anuthcr  it  seems  inevitable  now  that  the  new 
Standard  of  wcll-ht-iiig  winch  tho  mwhanicsl  revolution  of  tho 
,  last  century  has  rendered  possible,  sliould  become  the  general 
standard  of  life.  Bevolutioa  is  conditional  upon  publto  dis- 
comfort. Social  jieaoe  i;*  impossible  witliont  a  rapid  nineliora:' 
tion  of  tb«  needless  discomforts  of  the  present  time.  A  rapid 
to  willing  service  and  social  reconstniction  on  the  pari 
'  &t)B»  who  own  and  rule,  or  else  a  world-wide  social  rcvoiii- 
tton  lending  lowards  an  equaliiiation  of  conditions  and  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  comfort  on  new  and  untried  lines,  seem  now  to 
be  tho  only  alternatives  before  mankind.  The  choice  which 
route  sbnit  ho  taken  lies,  wo  believe,  in  western  Europe,  and 
still  more  so  in  America,  with  the  e<Iucated,  possessing,  and 
influential  classes.  Tho  former  route  demands  much  sacrifice, 
for  prosperous  people  in  pnrticnlar,  a  voluntary  assumption  of 
public  (lutict!  and  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  class  discipline  and 
self-denial ;  the  latter  may  lake  an  indefinite  time  to  traverse, 
it  will  certainly  be  a  very  destructive  and  bloody  process,  and 
whether  it  will  lead  to  a  new  and  hotter  state  of  amiirs  at  last 
is  questionable.  A  social  revolution,  if  ultimately  the  Western 
European  States  blunder  into  it,  may  prove  to  be  a  process  ex- 
tending over  centnries;  it  may  involve  a  social  breakdown  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  may  neccBSitate 
as  slow  a  recuperation. 
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We  have  dealt  with  the  social  and  ocwnomic  disorder  of  the 
European  communities,  and  the  rapid  roluni  of  the  "class-war" 
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to  the  forcprmmd  ol  atW-ntioii,  bofore  pivinp  »ny  acconnt  of 
tho  work  of  world  seitlrment  that  TOnlred  on  tl>o  Peiico  ConfiT- 
enw  at  Paris,  bocutiso  the  worried  and  preoccupied  atate  of 
evcrjono  ciniconii>d  wiih  privalo  pr«)l)kins  of  inoonio,  pricM, 
employment,  and  the  like  poPs  fat  to  explain  the  jadnl  almos- 
pbcre  in  which  that  Confcreupy  addrt-wod  ilaolf  to  the  virt 
ta^  l)cforc  it. 

The  9iotj  of  the  Cunferenw  Hirns  very  l«r|E!ely  upon  tho  ad- 
vonturt'  of  one  pnrliciihir  man,  one  of  thoee  men  whom  accident 
or  pprsonnl  qiiiiliry  picks  out  ns  a  tyi>o  ti>  lighrt^n  tho  task  of 
the  historian.  We  have  in  the  course  of  this  history  found  it 
very  helpful  at  times  to  focus  our  attention  upon  eoino  indi- 
vidual, Buddha,  Alexnndrr  the  Great,  Yuiin  Chwang.  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II  and  Charles  V  and  Napoleon  I  for  example, 
and  to  let  him  by  retlecfioii  illiiininatc  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  The  conclusion  of  the  Great  War  can  bo  seen  tnoat  easily 
as  the  rise  of  the  American  President,  Prenidiiil  Wilnon,  to  pre- 
dominant importance  in  the  world's  hopes  and  attention,  and 
his  fnilure  to  justify  Ihnt  i)n>b>miHnuco. 

President  Wilson  (horn  IS.Mi}  had  previously  been  a  promi- 
nent stndcnt  and  teacher  of  history,  constitutional  law,  and  the 
political  sciences  goneratly.  Ho  had  held  various  profcttAorlnl 
ehaira,  and  ha<l  been  President  of  Princeton  Fniveraily  (New 
Jcrscj").  There  is  a  long  list  of  books  to  his  credit,  and  lli*y 
show  a  mind  rather  explusively  directed  to  Anicricnii  hietory  and 
American  politics.  He  was  mentally  the  new  thinfr  in  history, 
neplijjm't  of  and  rather  ij^itorant  of  the  older  thiup*  out  of 
which  his  new  world  had  nrism.  He  retired  from  academic 
Hfe,  and  was  clecte«l  IVmocnitic  Governor  of  New  Jemey  in 
11*10.  In  1913  he  beeame  the  Democratic  presidential  candi* 
date,  and  as  a  con»cqucnee  of  a  riolent  quarrel  between  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  and  Pre-ideiit  Taft.  which  split  the  domi- 
nant Republioim  party,  ho  Wvamo  PrL-sideut  of  the  United 
States. 

Tho  events  of  August,  1914,  seem  to  hnvo  tak«i  Prrsideot 
Wilson,  like  tho  rest  of  his  fellow-oountrnnen,  by  Burprine.  We 
find  him  cablinR  an  offer  of  his  services  a«  a  mcdifitor  on 
Au;!ust  3rd.  Then,  for  a  time,  he  and  America  wulehcd  the 
conflict.  At  first  neither  the  American  pi<oplo  nor  their  Prost- 
dent  seem  to  have  had  a  very  clear  or  profound  understanding 
of  tliat  lonj^-galhert^  cjitastroplic.    Their  tradition  for  a  oettluiT 
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hud  been  to  disr^^rd  lli«  prul)lcni»  of  the  Old  World,  and  it 
v/aa  uot  to  be  lightly  cbaugL'd.  The  imperial  islic  arrogance  of 
the  Gomutn  Court  and  tho  etupid  iucliiiatiuu  of  the  Geriunn 
milituy  authorities  towards  melodramatic  ''f  rigbtf  ulDni&,"  their 
invasion  of  B^gium,  tlieir  cnieltica  th^re,  their  use  of  ptiiMiu 
gu,  and  the  nnisaiioo  of  their  eubniarino  campaj^i,  created  « 
decpi'uitig  hostility  tn  Gormauy  in  tbo  LTniU'd  States  as  tlie 
war  proceeded;  but  the  tradition  of  political  abatinence  and 
the  dcwp-iootod  pcrmusion  that  America  posaouied  a  poiiliciil 
morality  altogetber  superior  to  European  coollicis,  rottruinod 
the  JPru^dfut  from  active  interwotion.  He  adopted  a  lofty 
tone.  He  professed  to  bo  iinubic  to  judftc  the  causes  and  justice 
of  the  Gn>at  War.  It  was  largely  hie  high  pacilic  attitude  tliat 
Mcurod  bis  r&^luction  »»  rri-;>idoiil  fur  a  second  term.  JUit 
tlie  world  ia  not  to  bo  mended  by  merely  regarding  evil-doers 
Witb  an  ezproBSton  of  rather  undiscriminatiug  disapproval  By 
tlie  end  of  1916  the  Qenuans  had  bf^n  enoouraf^  to  believe 
that  under  uo  circumslanvi-s  whatever  would  the  L'nitc<i  States 
fight,  and  in  I'.UT  they  l>egan  tiicir  uurt'^l rietcd  submarine  war- 
fere  and  the  sinking  of  American  ships  without  notice.  Presi- 
dent Wilsoa  and  the  American  pouplo  wero  dr)ifqn>d  into  tlic 
■war  by  this  supreme  folly.  And  ali'o  tbey  were  dragged  into  u 
relactant  attempt  to  define  their  relations  to  Old  World  polities 
in  flomc  other  tcnns  than  those  of  mere  filoofness.  Xhcir 
tlioughti)  and  temper  changed  very  rapidly.  Tbey  came  into 
the  war  side  by  side  witb  the  AliicB,  but  not  in  any  pact  with 
thb  Allies.  Tbey  came  into  (ho  war,  in  tbo  nanii-  of  their  nwn 
modem  civilisation,  to  punish  and  end  an  intoterabte  political 
and  military  situation. 

Slow  and  belated  judgments  are  sometimes  the  best  judg- 
munis.  In  a  series  of  ''notes,"  too  long  and  various  for  detailed 
treaunent  in  this  Otilline,  thinking  aloud,  as  It  wore,  in  the 
bearing  of  all  mankind.  President  Wilson  sought  to  state  the 
tissential  ditfercnces  of  the  Anierlcan  State  from  the  Qreat, 
Powers  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  in  this 
history  to  muku  pluin  the  di-vi-lopinent  of  tbetie  dtlTurcnccs.  lie 
unfoldi^d  a  conct-prion  of  intomationnl  relationship;*  that  came 
like  a  goapel,  like  the  hope  of  a  better  world,  to  the  whole  eastern 
lieniispbcre.  Secret  agreementa  wero  to  eease,  "nations"  were 
to  determine  their  own  destinies,  militarist  agjirresston  was  to 
cease,  tiut  acflways  were  to  be  free  tu  all  maiikinil.    TbeM}  com- 
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manpUcea  of  American  thoucht,  these  Hocret  desires  of  everf 
sane  man,  ounc  like  a  great  Tiglit  u[>on  the  durkiiesd  of  augur 
and  conflict  in  Kuropa  At  last,  uieu  felt,  the  mak»  of  dipio- 
mac^'  wore  brtiken,  Ilie  vpiU  of  Great  I'ower  "policy"  were  rent 
in  twuin,  liore  with  uuttiority.  with  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
new  nation  behiml  it,  was  the  desire  of  tl>e  common  man 
tbrougbout  the  world,  plainly  said. 

Manifestly  tliero  was  needed  sntiic  over-riding  instnmioiit  of 
government  to  eatabliah  world  law  and  maintain  these  broad 
and  liborul  f^eralizationa  upon  human  iutfrcourso.  A  number 
of  sehemes  hnd  floated  in  men's  minds  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  In  particular  there  was  a  movement  for  some  sort  of  world 
tnigiie,  a  "league  of  l^utious."  Tbo  American  President 
adopteil  this  phrase  and  sought  to  realise  it  An  es-sential  eon* 
ditiuQ  of  the  peace  bo  sonf^ht  throuf^h  the  overthrow  of  Oennan 
imperialism  w«»,  he  deelared,  to  be  this  federal  oi^u.  This 
Lougue  of  Katiuns  was  to  be  tlie  final  court  of  appeal  in  inter- 
national affairs.  It  was  to  be  the  substantial  realization  of  the 
j)eace.    Here  again  he  awakened  a  tremendous  echo. 

President  Wilson  wai^  the  spokesman  of  a  new  ago.  Tbrmifift* 
out  the  war,  and  for  some  little  time  after  it  hnd  ended,  be  held, 
so  far  as  (he  Old  World  was  concerned,  that  exalted  position. 
Hut  in  America,  where  they  knew  him  better,  there  were  doubts. 
And  writing  as  we  do  now  with  the  wisdom  oi  Kubwqiient  e\-ents, 
we  can  underHtaud  these  doubts.  America,  throughout  a  ceutnry 
and  more  of  detacltment  and  secnrity,  had  developed  new  ideals 
and  formulte  of  political  thought,  witboat  realizing  witb  any 
intensity  that,  under  conditions  of  stmsa  and  danger,  the»e  ideals 
and  forraulffi  might  have  to  be  passionately  sustained.  To  lier 
community  many  things  were  platitudes  that  bad  to  tba  Old 
World  commimities,  entangled  still  in  ancient  political  compli- 
cations, the  quality  of  a  saving  gospel.  President  Wilsnn  wss 
responding  to  the  thought  and  conditions  of  hi*  own  po'iple  and 
his  ovm  country,  haspd  on  a  liberal  tradition  that  had  first  fonnd 
its  full  expression  in  Enfrlish  si>eech;  but  to  Europe  and  Asia 
be  seemed  to  be  thinking  and  saying,  for  the  liret  time  in  his- 
tory, things  hithcHo  undovelopod  and  altogether  secret.  And 
that  misconception  he  may  have  ithared. 

We  are  dealing  bore  with  an  able  and  suocessfnl  professor  of 
political  srience,  who  did  not  fully  realize  what  ho  owed  to  his 
oontemporaricB  and  the  literary  and  political  atmosphere  be  bad 
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breathed  Uirougliont  bis  iifo;  and  who  possed  very  rapidly,  after 
his  r»-tilection  a»  President,  from  the  mental  attitudes  of  a  po- 
litical leader  to  thotio  of  a  Messiidi.  His  "noti-s"  are  a  series  of 
explorations  of  the  elemeotB  of  the  world  situation.  When  at 
Inst,  in  hia  address  to  Congress  of  Januury  8tli,  lt)I8,  lie  pro- 
duced his  Fourteen  Points  as  a  definite  slalemcnt  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can peace  intentione,  they  were,  as  a  statement,  far  better  in 
their  spirit  than  in  their  arraugenient  and  matter.  This  docu- 
ment dcinniidod  open  agreements  between  nations  and  an  end 
to  secret  diplomacy,  free  navigation  of  the  high  seas,  free  cotu- 
morce,  disarmament,  and  a  number  of  political  readjustments 
upon  the  lines  of  national  independence.  Finally  in  the  Four- 
tuenth  Point  it  rctiuired  "a  ^neral  association  of  nutious''  to 
gimrantw  the  peace  of  the  world. 

These  Fourteen  Points  bad  an  immoneo  reception  throughout 
tho  world.  Hero  at  last  seemed  a  peace  for  reasonable  men 
over\-whero,  as  giKid  and  acceptable  to  honest  and  decent  Gep- 
mans  and  Ku^i^ituitt,  us  to  Itouost  and  decent  Frenchmeu  and 
Englishmen  and  Belgians ;  and  for  some  months  the  whole  world 
was  lit  by  faith  in  Wilson.  Could  they  have  been  made  tho 
bosis  of  a  world  settlement  in  1!>10,  they  would  forrhwith  have 
opened  a  new  and  more  hojicful  era  in  human  affairs. 

But,  as  wo  must  tell,  they  did  not  du  that.  There  was  about 
President  Wilson  a  certain  egotism ;  there  was  in  tlie  generation 
of  people  in  the  United  States  to  whom  this  great  occasion  came, 
a  generation  horn  in  security,  reared  in  plenty  and,  so  far  as 
history  goes,  in  ipTiorancp,  a  generation  remote  from  the  tragic 
issues  that  had  made  Europe  grave,  a  certain  supcrticiulity  and 
lightness  of  mind.  It  was  not  that  the  American  people  were 
superficial  by  nature  and  necessity,  but  that  they  had  never 
been  deeply  stirred  by  the  idea  of  a  human  community  larger 
than  their  own.  It  was  an  intellectual  but  not  a  moral  convie- 
tion,  with  them.  One  had  on  the  one  hand  those  new  people 
nf  the  new  world,  with  their  new  ideas,  their  finer  and  hettcr 
ideas,  of  peace  and  world  righteousness,  and  on  the  other  the  old, 
bitter,  deeply  entangled  peoples  of  the  Great  Power  system; 
and  the  former  were  crude  and  rather  childish  in  tlieir  immense 
inexperience,  and  the  latter  were  seasoned  and  bitter  and  in- 
irieate.  The  theme  of  this  clash  of  the  raw  idealist  youthfulnees 
of  a  new  ajro  with  the  experienced  ripeness  of  the  old,  was  treated 
years  ago  by  that  great  novelist,  Henry  James,   in  a  very 
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typioii]  story  called  Daivi/  MUler.  It  is  the  pathetic  etor,v 
fnink,  trustful,  bigb-miiuled,  tint  rather  siiiiplo-tiiitKliiJ  Ami 
nan  girl,  with  a  real  <ltdpoaition  towards  ri^teousness  and  a 
great  clceira  for  a  "good  time,"  and  bow  hIio  camo  to  £uropo 
nod  was  ewtftly  eiitungM  and  put  in  the  wrong,  and  at  Iiut 
driven  to  welcome  dealh  by  the  complex  lortuuuiine^g  and  obsti- 
iiato  limitations  of  the  older  world.  There  have  boeti  o  thou- 
sand variants  of  that  tfaeiue  in  real  life,  a  thousand  eucb  traos- 

Atlantic  trugeilics,  and  tbc  story 
of  President  Wilson  is  one  of 
tlieni.  Uul  it  is  not  to  be  aup- 
poised,  bf'caiii'e  the  new  thing 
Buccumhs  to  the  old  iofccttoos, 
tli«t  is  the  final  condeiimatioQ 
of  tlie  new  thing. 

Pri>habN-  no  fallible  human 
h«-ing  manifestly  trying  to  do 
his  beet  amidst  overvrbelming 
<^'ircuiii^hmcr3  has  been  suV 
jecttid  to  such  minute,  search- 
ing, and  pitiless  criticism  as 
President  Wilwo.  lie  is 
blamed,  and  it  would  seem  that 
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he  is  rightly  blamed,  for  ramhioling  the  war  and  the  ensuing 
peace  nvtiotiulions  on  Ktrietly  {wriy  lines,  lie  rcmiiiued  Ihc 
President  representing  tho  American  Democratic  Party,  when 
circumstances  coni^piied  to  make  him  tlio  rvpre>«ntative  of  tba 
general  interests  of  mankind,  lie  made  no  attempt  to  forget 
party  issues  for  a  time,  and  to  iiicorpuratt'  with  himself  siKh 
n-cat  American  leadera  as  ex-PresideJit  Itonsevelt,  cx-Praaideet 
Taft,  and  the  like.  lie  did  not  draw  fully  upon  tlie  moral  and 
intellectual  rettources  of  iho  Slutce;  ho  made  tbo  whole  issno 
too  per»>Diil,  and  be  surrounded  himself  with  mon-ly  persnuul 
adherents.  And  a  still  gravoi'  error  was  his  decision  to  come  to 
the  Pence  Conference  himself.  Nearly  every  experienced  critic 
seems  to  bo  of  opinion  that  he  should  have  remained  ill  Amer- 
ica, in  the  role  of  America,  speaking  occasionally  as  if  a  nalinu 
spoke.  Throughout  the  concluding  yours  of  the  war  he  hmi 
Irr  tBat  methoil  achieved  an  unexam[jed  position  in  tlio  world. 
Says  Dr.  Dillon:'  "Knrope,  when  the  Prosidcut  touched 
'In  hU  book,  The  /"noc  Cvnfcrtttee. 
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its  flliorps,  was  a»  claj  resdy  for  the  croulive  potter.  Never 
bcfort!  vrvro  the  iiutions  8u  oagrr  to  follow  a  Moses  who  would 
talte  them  to  the  loiig-proinised  limd  where  wars  nro  prohibited 
and  Wockadcs  unknown.  And  to  their  ihinkinp  he  was  that 
great  lender.  In  Franco  men  bowed  down  before  him  with  nwo 
and  affection.  Labour  lejiders  in  Paris  told  me  that  they  shed 
tears  of  joy  in  his  prcaenee,  and  that  their  comnidea  woiild  RO 
through  five  and  water  to  help  him  to  reatiKe  his  noble  sehctnes. 
To  the  working  clatises  in  Italy 
his  name  waa  a  heavenly  clnriou 
at  the  sonnd  of  which  the  earth 
would  be  renewed.  The  Gcr- 
ninna  re^rded  him  and  Ina 
humane  doctrine  as  their  sheet- 
anchor  of  safety.  The  fcariew 
Herr  Miiehlon  said:  'If  Presi- 
dent Wilson  were  to  address  the 
Germans,  and  pronounce  a 
aevCTC  sentence  upon  Ihem,  they 
would  aecppt  it  with  resifina- 
tion  and  without  a  niiiniiur  and 
wt  to  work  at  oneo.'  In  Ger- 
man-Austria bis  fame  was  that 
of  a  saviour,  and  Ihe  mere  mention  of  his  name  brought  balm 
to  the  Bufferinp  and  snrceaae  of  sorrow  to  the  afflii^ted.  .  .  ." 

Such  was  the  overpowering  expectation  of  the  audience 
to  which  President  Wilson  prepared  to  show  himself.  Ho 
reached  Franco  on  board  the  Oeorge  Washington  in  December, 
1018. 

ITe  broti^rht  liis  wife  with  him.  That  seemed  no  doubt  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  proper  thing  to  an  Aineriean  mind.  Quito 
a  number  of  the  American  representatives  brought  their  wives. 
Unhappily  a  social  quality,  nay,  almost  a  tourist  quality,  was 
irtroouecd  into  the  world  settlement  by  these  ladies.  Transport 
facilities  were  limired.  and  most  of  them  arrived  in  Kurope  with 
e  radiant  air  of  privilege.  They  came  as  if  they  eume  to  a 
treat  They  were,  it  was  intimated,  seeing  Kurope  under  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  circumstanceB,  They  would  visit'  Chea- 
ter, or  Warwick,  or  Windsor  en  route — for  thoy  might  not  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  (hese  celebrated  places  again.  Important 
iDtervicws  would  be  broken  off  to  get  in  a  visit  to  some  "old 
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Tliia  may  seem 


ivial  matter  to  notel 
a  History  of  Uinkind,  but  it  was  eucli  iimall  human  things  i 
this  thiit  threw  A  miasma  of  futility  over  tbo  Peace  Confercnco 
of  1919.  In  a  little  while  one  discovered  that  Wilson,  the  Hope 
of  Mankind,  had  vanished,  and  that  all  tho  illustrated  fuibioa 
papers  contained  pictures  of  a  deli|rlitod  tourist  and  hia  wife, 
grouped  smilingly  with  crowned  heads  and  «uch-likc  cnviabk 
company.  ...  It  is  so  way  to  be  wiae  after  the  event, 
and  to  pcrci'iw  that  he  should  not  have  come  orer. 

Tho  nicu  ho  had  chiefly  to 
deal  with,  for  example  iL 
Cleineuccau  (France),  Mr. 
I.loyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour 
(Britain),  Baron  Soimino  and 
Signor  Orlando  (Italy),  were 
men  of  widely  dissimilar  hi*- 
torical  traditions.  But  in  one 
respect  thoy  resembled  him  and 
appealed  to  his  aympnlhies. 
They,  too,  were  p«rty  poli- 
ticians, who  had  led  their  coun- 
try through  tho  war.  Like 
himself  they  had  failed  to 
{frasp  the  neceeaity  of  entnist- 
ing  the  work  of  settlement  to  mnro  specially  qnalifietl  inen. 
"They  were  the  merest  novioes  in  international  affair*.  Geog- 
raphy, ethnology,  psychology,  and  political  historj-  were  sealed 
books  to  them.  Like  the  Rector  of  Louvain  TTniversity,  who 
told  Oliver  Goldsmith  that,  as  he  had  hoeome  the  he»d  of  that 
institution  without  knowing  Greek,  he  failed  to  see  why  it 
should  be  taught  there,  the  chiefs  of  State,  having  obtained  the 
highest  position  in  their  respective  countries  without  more  than 
an  inkling  of  international  affairs,  were  unable  to  realize  tbe 
importance  of  mastering  them  or  tho  impoKsibilily  of  repairing 
tJbe  omission  as  they  went  along.  .  .  ." ' 

"What  they  lacked,  howerer,  might  in  some  perceptible  de- 
gree have  been  supplied  by  enlisting  as  fhoir  helpers  men  mfflTB 
happily  endowed  than  therasnlves.  But  Ihey  delilierntcly  cboM 
mediocrities.  It  is  a  murk  of  f^enial  spirits  that  they  are  well 
served,  but  tbe  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Conference  wore  not 

•DUIoo. 
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cliaracterized  by  iL  Awav  in  tbe  background  some  of  them  hud 
ftimiliars  or  cs»uiil  prumplw*  to  whoao  counsels  they  were  wont 
to  listen,  but  tnanv  of  the  ndjoint»  who  moved  in  tho  limuli^t 
of  the  worId-«tH^  were  gritlww  and  pitblees. 

"Ab  the  heads  of  tlie  principal  Governments  implicitly 
claimod  to  be  the  authorized  spokeemen  of  tho  human  rncc^  and 
endowed  with  nniimitod  powers,  it  is  worth  noting  tliat  this 
claim  was  boldly  challenged  by  the  people's  organs  in  the  Press, 
Nearly  all  the  jourimls  read  by  the  masses  objected  from  tho 
first  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  group  of  Premiers,  Mr.  Wilson 
being  excepted.  .  .  ."* 

The  restriction  tipun  our  space  in  this  Outline  will  not 
allow  us  to  tell  here  bow  the  Peaee  Conference  shrunk  from  a 
Council  of  Toil  to  a  Council  of  Four  (Wilson,  Clemenccjiu, 
Llo>-d  George,  and  Orlando),  and  how  it  became  a  conference 
less  and  less  like  a  frank  and  open  discussion  uf  the  future  of 
mankind,  ami  more  and  more  like  some  old-fashioned  diplomatic 
cotispiracy.  Grout  and  wonderful  had  been  the  hopes  tliat  had 
gathered  to  Paris.  "The  Paris  of  the  Conference,"  says  Ur. 
l)illon,  "ceased  to  bo  the  capital  of  Franco.  It  l>ccftme  n  vast 
cosmopolitan  earitvunscrai  teeming  with  unwonted  aspects  of 
life  and  turmoil,  filled  with  curious  samples  of  the  races,  tribes, 
and  tongues  of  four  continents  who  came  to  watch  and  wait  for 
the  mysterious  to-morrow. 

"An  Arabian  lights*  touch  was  imparted  to  tho  dissolving 
panorama  by  strange  visitants  from  Turtary  and  Kurdintan, 
Korea  and  Aderlx>ijan,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  Iledjaz — 
men  with  patriarchal  beards  and  scimitar-shaped  noses,  and 
others  from  desert  and  oasis,  from  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 
Turbans  and  fezes,  sugar-loaf  hats  and  head-gear  resembling 
episcopal  mitres,  old  military  uniforms  devised  for  the  embry- 
onic armies  of  new  slates  on  the  eve  of  perpetual  peace,  snowy- 
white  burnouses,  flowing  mantles,  and  graceful  garments  like 
the  Roman  toga,  cimtrihuted  to  create  en  atmosphere  of  dreamy 
unreality  in  the  city  where  the  grimmest  of  realities  were  being 
ficed  and  coped  with. 

"Then  came  the  men  of  wealth,  of  intellect,  of  industrial 
enterprise,  and  tho  secd-bcarvrs  of  tho  ethical  new  ordering, 
manhers  of  economic  committees  from  the   United   States, 

■  Dillon,      And  SM  his   Thf   Pranc  CimfrrrrK^r.   chapter  ill.  fOT    InstaaCM 

oi  ttic  BDiailng  Igaoraac*  s(  varioui  ildcgat«>. 
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Britain,  Italy,  Poland,  Rusaia,  India,  and  JajMin,  repr 
tivea  of  naphtha  iudtistries  and  faisoS  coiil  uiineit,  pilgrims, 
fanatics  iiitd  vliurlutaus  from  uU  climes,  priests  of  all  ivlif^iofu, 
preaobera  nf  cvcr;r  doctrine,  wlio  mingled  with  princes,  lield- 
morsliuls,  stiit«smcu,  aiiurchists,  t}uildcr»-iip  and  pull«n-dowD. 
All  nf  i1k;iii  Inirned  with  de»ire  to  bo  near  to  tlie  cnicible  in 
wfaioli  tbo  pulitical  and  social  Bjsicms  of  tb«  world  wore  to  be 
Bi«lt(^d  and  recast.  Evci;*'  day.  i»  my  walkjs,  in  my  apartmeat, 
or  at  rostuuranls,  I  met  emissaries  from  lands  and  peoples  whose 
very  iittmcs  liad  seldom  licon  board  of  before  in  Uic  West  A 
dvlc(;iitiou  from  the  Pont-Euxine  Greeks  called  on  mc,  and  dis- 
coursed uf  tlieir  iincieiit  cilice  of  Trobtiond,  }>aiii«oun,  Tripoli. 
Kerossund,  in  which  I  resided  many  years  ago,  and  informed 
mo  that  tLcy,  too,  desired  to  become  wcMi-d  into  uii  independent 
Greek  Itepublie,  and  had  come  to  have  their  eUims  allowed. 
The  Albanians  were  roprc»eutcd  by  my  uM  frivnd  Turkhin 
Pasha,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  by  my  friend  E»sad  Pasha  on  thi> 
other — the  former  desirous  of  Italy's  protoctioo,  tbo  latter  de- 
manding complete  independence.  Chinamen,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Hindus,  Kirghizes,  Lesgbiens,  Circassians,  Mingralians, 
Bury.its,  Malays,  and  ^'egroi'«  and  Negroids  from  Africa  and 
America  were  among  tho  tribes  and  tongues  foregathered  in 
Paris  to  watch  the  rebuilding  of  the  political  world  system  and 
to  see  where  they  'came  in.'  .  .  ." 

To  this  thronging,  amazing  Paris,  agape  for  a  new  world, 
came  President  Wilson,  and  found  its  pathoring  forces  domi* 
natod  by  a  personality  narrower,  in  every  way  more  limited  and 
beiyond  comparison  more  forcible  tban  himnclf :  tho  French  Pre- 
mier, M.  Clemeneeau.  At  tho  inntaiiec  of  President  Wilson,  M. 
Clpmeneean  was  elected  President  «f  the  Conference.  "It  was," 
said  President  Wilson,  "a  special  tribute  to  the  anfTerings  and 
sacrifices  of  France."  And  that,  unhappily,  sounded  the  key- 
note of  tlio  Conference,  whuse  solu  buoiness  should  bavo  Iwsd 
witb  the  fnhire  of  mankind. 

Georges  Benjamin  CIcmenceau  was  an  old  joiiraaUat  poli- 
tician,  »  great  denmmcer  of  abuses,  a  great  upsetter  of  gorent- 
ments,  a  doctor  who  had,  while  a  municipal  eoitncillor,  kept  a 
fnw  etinie.  and  a  fierce,  cxperieneed  duelliitt.  Xono  of  bJi 
dtlds  ended  fatally,  hut  he  failed  them  with  fpvat  intrepidity. 
He  had  pushed  from  thomodiciil  scliool  to  republican  joumalimi 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire.    In  thcie  days  he  was  an  extremist 
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of  tho  left.  Ho  w«9  for  ft  tioio  a  tcacbcr  in  America,  and  ho 
married  and  divorced  an  American  wife.  IIo  wnii  thirty  in  the 
OTcntftil  war  ]8"1.  IIo  returned  to  France  after  Sedan,  and 
flung  himself  into  the  stormy  politics  of  the  defciitetl  n.Hion 
with  great  fire  and  vigour.  Tlicreafter  France  was  his  world, 
the  France  of  vigorous  journalism,  hi^h-spintod  personal  quar- 
rels, challenges,  confrontations,  Hcrnes,  dramatic  effects,  and 
williciams  at  ony  cost.  Ho  wuh  wlmt  people  call  "fierce  stutf," 
he  was  nicknamed  the  "Tiger,"'  and  lie  BCPras  to  hare  been  rather 
proud  of  his  nickname.  Pn:fc»sionnl  patriot  rather  than  Htntca- 
man  and  thinker,  this  was  the  man  whom  the  war  had  flung  up 
to  misrepresent  tLo  fine  mind  and  the  generous  apirit  of  France. 
His  limitations  had  n  profoimd  effect  upon  the  conference,  which 
was  further  coloured  by  the  drnniatic  resort  for  the  purpo«u  of 
signature  to  the  very  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  in  which 
Germany  had  triumplu'd  and  proclaimed  her  unity.  There  the 
Germans  were  to  sign.  To  M.  CIcmciiceau  and  to  France,  in 
that  atmosphere,  the  war  ceased  to  seom  a  world  war;  it  was 
merely  the  »eqncl  of  the  previous  conflict  of  the  Terrible  Year, 
the  downfall  and  punishment  of  offending  Germany.  "The 
world  had  to  he  mode  safe  for  democracy,"  said  President  Wil- 
son. That  from  "M.  Clemenceau's  expressed  point  of  view  w'aa 
"talking  like  .Tesua  Christ."  Thp  worhl  bad  to  be  made  safe 
for  Paris.  "Talking  liko  Jesus  Chri*l"  seemed  a  very  ridicu- 
lous thing  to  many  of  those  hrilliant  rather  than  sound  diplo- 
matists and  politicians  who  made  the  year  1910  supremo  in  the 
history  of  human  insnlfiriency. 

(Another  flash  of  the  "Tiger's"  wit,  it  may  ho  noted,  was 
that  President  Wilson  with  his  fourteen  points  was  "worae" 
than  God  Almighty.    "Le  bnn  Dieii"  only  had  ten.  .  ,  .) 

Jf.  Clemencoiiu  sat  with  Signor  Orlando  in  the  more  contrnl 
chairs  of  a  semicircle  of  four  in  front  of  the  fire,  says  KcvricM. 
llo  wore  a  black  frock-coat  and  grey  suede  gloves,  which  he 
never  removed  during  the«  sessions.  Ho  was,  it  ia  to  he  noted, 
the  only  one  of  these  four  reconstruciors  of  the  world  who  c^uld 
undorslanil  and  speak  both  French  and  English. 

The  aims  of  M.  Clcmenneau  were  simple  and  in  a  manner 
attainable.  IIo  wantt-d  all  the  soltlcment  of  1871  undone.  Ho 
wanted  Germany  punished  as  though  sho  was  a  uniquely  sinful 
nation  and  Franpo  a  sinless  martyr  land.  Ho  wanted  Germany 
so  crippled  and  devastated  aa  never  more  to  he  able  to  stand  up 
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to  Fraooo.  He  wanted  to  hurt  and  liiimiliate  GermHoy  maBI 
thaii  Fratico  had  Ix'cti  hurl  »tid  Limiiliatud  in  1871.  Hv  dlP 
not  care  if  in  breaking  Germany  Europe  wan  broken ;  bis  mtDd 
did  not  go  far  enougli  hoyond  tlie  Rhine  to  ttndonitand  that  poesi- 
bility.  Uo  accepted  I'reeidcnt  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  u 
an  oxodleiit  proposal  if  it  would  gvaramoo  the  security  of 
France  whatever  sbo  did,  but  he  preferred  n  binding  alliance 
of  tbe  United  Statin  and  England  to  maintain,  uphold,  and 
glorify  France  under  practically  any  circuniatancce.  Hn  wantevl 
wider  opportunities  for  tho  exploitation  of  Svria,  North  Africa, 
and  ao  forth  by  Parisian  financial  groups,  llc-  wanted  indfinni- 
ties  to  recuperate  France,  loans,  gifts,  and  tributes  to  Francv, 
g]or>-  and  homage  to  France.  Franco  hud  siiiTored,  and  Prani% 
had  to  be  rewardefl.  Belgium,  Russia,  Serbia,  Poland,  Armenia, 
lirituin,  Ot-nnuny,  nud  AuRtria  had  all  suffered  too.  all  man- 
kind had  suffered,  but  what  would  yon  t  That  was  not  his  affair. 
Tht»o  were  the  supers  of  a  drama  in  which  Franco  was  for  bim 
the  star.  ...  In  much  the  anme  spirit  Signor  Orlando  seems 
to  have  Bougbt  tbe  welfare  of  Italy. 

ilr.  I.hiyd  George  brought  to  tho  Council  of  Pour  tbe  sabUoty 
of  a  Welshman,  the  intricacy  of  a  European,  and  an  urgent 
necessity  for  resppctinf;  tho  nationalist  egolimn  of  tbe  Britiib 
imperial iiitii  and  capitalists  who  bad  relumc<l  him  to  power. 
Into  tho  secrecy  of  tiuit  council  went  President  Wilson  wiili 
the  Teiy  noblest  aims  for  hia  newly  disoorered  American  world 
policy,  his  rather  hastily  compiled  Fourteen  Points,  and  a 
project  rather  than  a  scheme  for  a  Lcagrie  of  Naliona 

"There  can  seldom  have  been  a  statesman  of  the  first  nmk 
more  incompetent  than  tho  President  in  tlio  agilities  nf  llw 
Council  Chamber."  From  the  whispering  dariinc«»ca  and  firo- 
ude  disputes  of  that  council,  and  after  Tsrious  comings  and 
goings  we  cannot  here  describe,  lie  emertred  at  last  with  bin 
Fourtwm  Points  pitifully  torn  and  di8lievene<l.  Imt  with  a  Itttle 
pnling  infant  of  a  Lcagtie  of  Nations,  wbicb  nii^ht  die  or  which 
might  live  and  grow — no  one  could  tell.  Thi^  history  caDoot 
tell.'  We  are  at  the  end  of  our  term.  But  that  much,  at  least, 
be  bad  auvcd.  .  .  . 

§  19 

This  homunculus  in  a  Ixtttio  which  it  was  hoped  might,  be- 
come at  last  Man  ruling  tho  Earth,  tbis  l.eaguo  of  Nations  as 
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it  wits  embodiet!  in  the  Covenant  of  April  38lh,  1919,  waa  not  a 
league  of  [K-upIus  ut  ull;  )t  WHS  tlio  world  disoovorod,  a  league 
of  "alalps,  dominiona,  or  colonies."  It  was  stipulnted  that  these 
iihould  be  "fully  Hclf-govoniing,"  but  tht-ro  was  no  dofinjtion 
whatever  of  this  phrase.  There  was  no  bar  to  a  limited  franchise 
and  DO  proviBion  for  any  direct  control  by  tlio  people  of  any 
stata  IndiB  figured — preaumably  na  &  "fully  self-govoniing 
atatel"  An  autocracy  would  no  doubt  have  been  admissible  as 
■li»*^4y  self-soveniing"  dMnocracy  with  it  franebiso  limited  to 
ttKn|)WBon.  The  League  of  the  Corenant  of  1019  was,  in  fact, 
a  leogue  of  "rcprrscntativm"  of  foreign  offices,  and  it  did  not 
even  abo1i»h  tlje  nonsense  of  embasaies  at  every  capital.  The 
Dritisb  Empire  appeared  onr:u  as  a  whole,  and  then  India  (I) 
and  the  four  dominions  of  Canndn,  Auatrnlin,  Soiitli  Africa,  and 
!N«w  Zealand  appeared  aa  separate  sovereign  etatw.  Tho  Indian 
teprewiitfttive  was,  of  course,  swro  to  be  merely  n  Britisli  nomi- 
nee: tho  other  four  would  bo  colonial  pollticiana.  But  if  tho 
British  Kmpire  was  to  bo  thus  dissected,  a  representatire  of 
Great  Britain  should  have  heen  aiibstitiitcd  for  the  Imperial 
representntiv?,  and  Irehind  and  K(^-pt  should  also  liave  been 
given  representation.  Moreover,  either  New  York  State  or 
Virginia  wiis  historically  and  legally  almost  as  much  a  sovereign 
irtato  as  New  Zealand  or  Canada.  The  inohision  of  India  raised 
logical  claims  for  French  Africa  and  French  Asia.  One  French 
representative  did  propose  a  separate  vote  for  the  little  priuoi- 
pnlity  of  Monaco. 

There  was  to  be  an  aasemhly  of  th©  Leiigue  in  which  ovary 
member  state  waa  to  bo  represented  .and  to  have  an  p<tiial  voice, 
but  tho  working  directorate  of  the  I.«agtie  was  to  vi«t  in  a 
Council,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  ropresenta lives  of  tlie 
United  States,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  with  four 
other  members  elected  by  the  Assembly.  The  Council  was  to 
meet  once  a  year ;  the  galheringB  of  the  AsEcmbly  were  to  be 
at  "stated  intervals,"  not  stated. 

Except  in  certain  specified  instances  the  league  of  this  Cove- 
nant could  make  only  unanimous  decisions.  One  diiutentieut  on 
the  council  cnnld  bar  any  pmnosal — on  the  lines  of  the  old 
Polish  Ubf-nim  veto  (Chapter  \XSV,  §  7).  This  was  a  quit© 
disastrous  provision.  To  ninny  minds  it  made  the  Covenant 
League  ratlier  less  desirable  than  no  league  at  all.  It  was  a 
complete  recognition  of  tlio  unalienable  sovereignty  of  states, 
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anil  a  rcpudinliuii  of  the  i<li*ft  of  on  overriding  commom 
of  iiiuiiktnd.  This  provision  practically  barred  tbo  wu; 
atDondtiK-iitfl  to  tlio  league  constitution  in  future  except  bjr  the 
cluii»,T  expedient  of  a  simullaiieous  withdrawal  of  tlw  majority' 
of  member  states  dcairiug  a  cliangc,  to  form  tho  lengue  agaiu 
on  new  lines.  Tbe  ooreoant  made  inevitable  sucli  a  final  wind- 
ing-up of  Ibe  league  it  created,  and  that  was  pvrbups  tbe  best 
tbing  about  it 

Tho  following  poweni,  it  iiras  propoeecl,  should  be  excluded 
from  llio  original  league:  Cicrmanj*,  Austria,  Ku^tia,  and  vrbit- 
ever  remains  tlicre  were  of  tbe  Turkish  £inpire.  But  any  oi 
t)>c«o  might  subwqueutly  bo  included  with  tlic  assvnt  of  iw(>- 
tliirds  of  tbe  Assembly.  Tlie  original  membership  of  the  league 
aa  specified  iu  the  projected  Covenant  was:  tlic  United  Staici 
of  America,  Belgium,  Boltvin,  Brazil,  the  British  £mpirv 
(Cauudn,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  ZocUand,  and  India), 
China,  C'uira,  Kcuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatefiutla,  Haiti,  tbo 
Hcdjaz,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  KicaraKua,  Panama. 
Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  tho  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State,  Siam,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Uruguay.  To  which  were 
to  bo  added  by  invitation  tho  following  powers  which  had  Iweii 
neutral  in  the  war:  tlie  Ar^;enline  Itepublic,  Chile,  Colomhia, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Korway.  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Sputa, 
Sweden.  Swit/crland,  and  Veiu'zuetu. 

Such  being  the  conatimtion  of  the  league,  it  is  Karoelj  to  1» 
wondered  at  that  its  powont  were  B]>cciat  and  limited.  It  wa« 
given  a  aeat  at  Geneva  and  a  secretarial.  It  had  no  |>owen 
even  to  inspect  tbe  miiitar\-  preparations  of  its  oonslituoDt  states, 
or  to  instruct  a  military  and  naval  stuff  to  plan  out  the  armed 
co-operatioD  needed  to  keep  tlic  peace  of  tho  world.  The  Frcncb 
representative  in  tho  League  of  Xatioas  Commission,  M.  Laon 
Bourgeois,  insisted  lucidly  and  repeatedly  on  the  logical  nec«» 
sity  of  audi  powers.  As  a  spciikir  ho  vtas  rather  oipiotiA  and 
iaiiini!:  in  "spice"  of  the  Clemenceaa  ([iiallty.  The  final  bcom' 
in  tho  plenary  session  of  April  38tli,  before  the  adoption  of  tho 
Covenant,  is  described  compactly  by  Ur.  Wilson  Harris,  tiK- 
crowded  Hanqneliog  Hull  at  tho  Quai  d'Oraay,  with  ita  "E" 
of  tables  for  the  delegates,  with  secretaries  and  officiaU  linin;; 
tho  walls  and  a  solid  ma»s  of  jouninlii^tA  at  the  lower  end  of 
llio  room.  "At  the  head  of  tho  room  the  'Big  Three'  diwrtfd 
th^meelces  in  widerioTita  at  tho  expi'uso  of  the  worthy  M. 
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Bourgeois,  now  launched,  with  the  help  of  whnt  must  have  1»«i 
an  entirety  superfluous  sbetif  of  notes,  on  the  fifth  rondt^ring  of 
his  speech  in  support  of  his  famous  amendments." 

They  were  so  often  "divoriing  thcnt!«(-tvcs  in  undortones," 
those  thre«  mea  whom  God  had  mocked  viiU  the  moet  tr^ 
inendona  opportnnity  in  history.  Keynes  {op.  eit.)  give*  other 
instanora  of  tho  Ic^-itios,  vulgsritie«,  disregards,  inattentions, 
■nd  inedequacies  of  these  meetings. 

This  poor  covenant  Brrired  at  in  this  fashion  returned  with 
Fre«idcnt  Wilson  to  America,  and  titero  it  was  subjected  to  an 
smoant  of  oppoaition,  criticism,  end  reriaion  which  showed, 
among  other  thiiifs,  how  relatively  unimpuired  was  the  roenlat 
energy  of  the  United  States.  Tho  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
covenant,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Leaffuo  Cotinci!  was  held 
titereforo  without  American  rcprew^nlatives.  The  close  of  1919 
and  the  opening  months  of  1930  saw  a  very  curious  change 
como  over  American  feeling  after  the  pro-French  and  pro- 
British  enthusiasms  of  the  war  period.  The  peace  nego- 
tiations reminded  the  Americans,  in  a  confused  and  very 
irritating  way,  of  their  profound  dtffereucea  in  international 
outlook  from  any  European  power  that  tho  war  had  for  a  timo 
helped  them  to  forget.  They  felt  thoy  had  bwn  "rushed"  into 
many  things  without  due  consideration.  They  experienced  a 
violciit  re%-ulsion  towards  that  policy  of  utolstion  that  had  brolum 
down  in  lOlT.  The  close  of  1019  saw  n  phase,  a  very  under 
standahle  phase,  of  passionate  and  even  violent  "Americanism," 
in  which  Kuropc«n  imperiiilt.'itn  and  Kurnpean  socialism  were 
equally  anathema.  Thrre  may  have  bora  a  sordid  element  in 
the  American  disposition  to  "cut"  the  moral  nwponsibilitiiM  the 
TTnited  States  had  incurred  in  the  afTairs  of  the  Old  World,  and 
to  realize  the  enormous  financial  and  political  advantages  tbs 
war  hnd  given  the  new  world;  hut  the  broad  instinct  of  the 
American  people  set-ms  to  have  been  sound  in  it«  distrust  of  ^ 
propoaed  settlement 


§  13 


The  main  terms  of  the  Treaties  of  191&-20  witJi  which  the 
Conference  of  Paris  concluded  its  labonrs  can  be  stated  much 
more  vividly  by  a  few  maps  than  by  a  written  abstract.  We 
need  scarcely  point  out  how  much  tliose  treaties  left  uusettli 
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but  wo  in»,v  perhaps  enumerate  somci  of  ihe  morp  ealSent  breoi 
of  the  Twclvo  tliut  Hurrivcd  out  of  \lv3  J-'ourtvcn  Points  at  t^ 
opt^niiig  of  the  Oonferenco. 

One  initial  cause  of  nearly  all  thoM  breanhos  lay,  wa  believe, 
in  the  conipicio  unprc-pumitnirw  and  iitiwi)liiigu<.'fts  of  that  pie- 
cxiitthtg:  It^a^io  of  Dution.1,  suhjcoti'tl  statox  and  exptoiled  areas. 
lh«  liritish  Kmpirv,  to  submit  to  uny  dissection  and  adaptation 
of  its  8y»(em  or  t»  nny  control  of  its  imva)  and  ai^rinl  annain«nt. 
A  kindri>(i  contrihuton-  cau<to  was  tlio  equal  nnprcparodneas  of 
tho  Amfricun  mind  for  any  intcrfiTCUW  with  thn  nscendsDcy  of 
the  ITnitwl  Slates  in  the  Kew  World  (compare  Secretary-  Olncy'* 
declaration  in  this  chapter,  §  6).  Jlcithcr  of  those  (Jnsat  Pomwra, 
who  were  niiewsurily  dt^mitiniit  and  lending  powers  at  Paris, 
bad  properly  thought  out  the  implications  of  a  League  of 
I^utions  in  relation  to  tlicsc  older  arran^-monts,  and  so  tbeir 
support  of  tJiat  project  had  to  most  Kuropean  observura  a  cuti- 
ouHly  h>-pocrili(:aI  air;  it  was  as  if  they  wished  to  retain  ami 
ensure  their  own  vAiit  predoininnn<?o  and  Ewnirity  while  at  tho 
eanie  time  rL'slraining  any  other  power  fn>ni  Mieh  exponaiotis. 
antipxutions,  and  alliancm  >tH  might  crenio  a  rival  and  competi- 
tive imporialiem.  Their  failure  to  set  an  example  of  inleraa- 
tional  confidence  destroyed  nit  possibility  of  international  eon- 
Jidcnce  in  the  oihcr  nations  represented  at  I'nris. 

Kven  more  unfortunate  was  tho  refusal  of  tho  Americans  to 
assent  to  tlio  Japanese  demand  for  a  reoc^itiou  of  racial 
equaliQr. 

Mureovei-,  tlio  foreign  offices  of  the  British,  the  Frciudi,  and 
tlid  Italians  were  haunted  by  traditional  sclienH**  of  mgnmOB 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  new  ideas.  A  League  of  XatJMU 
that  is  to  bo  o£  any  approclablo  value  to  mankind  must  supe^ 
aede  imperialisms;  it  is  eitlicr  a  super-imperial iam,  a  liberal 
world-eiiipiro  of  united  slates,  participant  or  in  tutelage,  or  ll 
is  nothing;  but  few  of  the  people  at  ihe  Paris  Conference  bail 
the  mental  rigonr  ex'en  to  asncrt  this  obvious  oon9e<]Uonc«  of 
tho  Lejiguo  proposal.  They  wanted  to  be  at  the  snmo  time  bouwl 
and  free,  to  unsure  poaos  for  ever,  but  to  keep  their  weapoM 
in  their  hands.  Aectirdingly  the  old  annexation  projects  oi  tlio 
Great  Power  period  were  hastily  and  thinly  camouflaged  a* 
proponed  acts  of  this  poor  little  birth  of  April  28ih.  The  nuwlv 
born  and  liarely  aniniatu  l^-agiio  was  reprceenled  to  bo  dis- 
tributing, with  all  tlio  roekle.t.*  tnuniiioonco  of  a  captive 
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"mandate"  to  the  old  imperinlisnift  that,  had  it  been  the  yaang 
Hemilee  we  desired,  it  would  certainly  haro  strangled  in  iu 
cradle.  Britain  was  to  bare  exteosire  "manditea"  in  Meeopo- 
tamia  and  East  Africa ;  Frniioo  was  to  have  the  same  in  Syria ; 
Italy  was  to  have  all  her  holdings  to  tlie  west  and  Houtli-Mut 
of  K(!;_vpt  consolidated  as  mandatory  territory.  Clearly,  if  tbe 
weak  thing  that  was  heiu^  nursed  by  iu  Secretary  ia  iu  cradl^ 
at  Geneva  into  some  semblance  of  life,  did  presently  auccumb 
to  the  infantile  weakness  of  all  institutions  bom  without  pts- 
sioa,  all  these  "mandates"  would  become  frank  anDezatiooa. 
Illoreover,  all  Uio  Powers  fought  tooth  and  nail  at  the  Confor 
coce  for  "strategic"  frontiers — -the  ugliest  symptom  of  all.  Why 
should  a  state  wunt  a  strategic  frontier  unless  it  contemplates 
wart  If  on  that  plea  Italy  insisted  upon  a  subject  popnlacbo 
of  Germans  iu  the  soutlK-m  Tyrol  ajid  a  subjoct  pupulfttioa  of 
Tugo-SIavs  in  Dalmatia,  and  if  little  Greece  began  landinj? 
troops  in  Asia  Minor,  neither  Franco  nor  Britain  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  rebuke  these  outbreaks  of  pre-inillenQtsl  method. 

We  wilt  not  enter  here  into  any  detailed  account  of  bow 
President  Wilson  gave  way  to  the  Japanese  and  consented  to 
their  replnciog  tbo  GermaoA  at  Kiau  Chan,  which  is  Chines* 
prc^)erty,  how  the  almost  purely  German  city  of  Danzig  wis 
practically,  if  not  legally,  annexed  to  Poland,  and  how  the 
Powers  disputed  over  the  claim  of  the  Italian  imperialists,  a 
claim  strengthened  by  these  iuistances,  to  seize  the  Yugoslav  port 
(rf  Piume  and  deprive  the  YugO'Slavs  of  a  good  Adriatic  outlet 
Nor  will  we  do  more  than  note  the  compli-x  arrangomtmts  and 
justificiitioti»  tlifit  put  the  Fi-cnch  in  possession  of  the  Saar  val- 
ley, which  is  German  territory-,  or  the  entirely  iniquitous  broaab 
of  tho  right  of  "solf-doterminatlon"  which  practically  forbade 
Oermsn  Austria  to  unite — as  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  she 
should  unite — with  the  rest  of  Qormany.  Those  burning  qtuss- 
tions  of  1910-20  which  occupied  the  newspapers  and  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  filled  ^1  our  wastepaper 
baskets  with  projmganda  literature,  may  seem  presently  tot 
incidental  things  in  the  larger  mov«nent  of  these  timee.  AU 
these  disputes,  like  the  suspicions  and  tetdij  lajusttcos  of  a 
wear>'  and  irritated  man,  may  lose  their  importance  as  tbo  tooa 
of  tho  world  improves,  and  the  still  inadequately  apprabeodrd 
lessons  of  the  Great  War  and  the  Petty  Peace  that  followed  it, 
begin  to  bo  digCAlcd  by  the  general  intelligence  of  mankind. 
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It  IB  wortli  while  for  the  render  to  cwiiipare  the  treaty  map* 
we  give  with  whtit  we  have  culled  tiio  onturai  political  map  of 
Europe.  The  new  arrAngeoieats  do  approach  this  Utter  more 
cIoBeiy  than  uiiy  previous  system  of  boundaries.  It  may  he  a 
nceeesnrv  preliminnrv  (o  any  satisfactory  Icjigiio  of  peoples, 
(hat  each  people  should  6rat  be  in  something  Ukc  complete 
possesaiun  of  it&  own  household. 

§1* 

A  rOBECAST  OS  THE  KBXT  VAB 

The  failure  to  produce  «  more  satisfnctory  world  settletnent 
in  ldlO-20  was,  we  ba^-c  suggested,  a  symptom  of  an  almoat 
UUivenat  intellectual  »nd  moral  Issititude  resulting  from  the 
oraratrain  of  the  Great  War.  A  lack  of  fresh  Jntliutivo  is 
chit  meter  istic  of  a  fatigue  pliase;  ovcr>'ouo,  for  iilieer  inability 
to  change,  drifts  on  for  a  time  along  the  lines  of  mental  habit 
and  precedent. 

Nothing  could  be  more  illustrative  of  thi.>i  fatigue  inertia  than 
the  expressed  ideas  of  military  men  at  this  time.  It  will  round 
off  this  chapter  in  an  entirely  signifieant  way,  and  complete 
our  picture  of  the  immense  world  interrogation  on  which  our 
history  must  end,  if  we  give  here  the  briefest  summary  of  a 
lecture  that  was  delivered  to  a  gallierin)^  of  iicld-marahals,  gen- 
erals, major-generals,  and  the  like  by  Major-General  Sir  Louis 
Jackson  at  the  Royal  United  Service  iDstitution  in  Lon- 
don one  day  in  December,  lAlD.  l^rd  Peel,  the  British  Under* 
Saerotary  for  War,  presided,  and  the  reader  must  picture  to 
himself  the  not  too  large  and  quite  dignified  room  of  assembly 
in  that  building,  and  all  these  fine,  grave,  soldierly  fignrea 
quietly  intent  upon  the  lecturer's  words.  He  is  de«crining, 
with  a  certuin  subdued  enthusiasm,  the  probable  technical  de- 
velopments of  military  method  in  the  "next  war," 

Outside,  through  tho  evening  twilight  of  Whitehall,  flows 
the  Ixtndon  traffic,  not  quite  so  abundant  as  in  1914,  but  still 
fairly  abundant;  the  omnibuses  all  overcrowded  because  there 
are  now  iifit  n^rly  enoufth  of  them,  and  tho  p'othing  of  people 
generally  shabbier.  Some  little  way  down  Wliitehall  is  a  tem- 
porary erection,  tho  Cenotaph,  with  its  huso  smothci-cd  with  a 
vast,  pathetic  heap  of  decaying  wreaths,  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
the  like,  a  cenotaph  tu  commemorate  the  eight  hundred  thou- 
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sand  TOrnig  men  of  tlie  Kinpiro  who  Lnvo  1K•l^n  killed  ia  th*  ■ 
recent  struggle-  A  few  pGo|>te  are  putting  iresii  llowors  »ad  ■ 
wrcatlis  there     One  or  two  ure  crviii^.  I 

The  prospect  fitretchps  OHt  teyond  thig  gatberini^  into  the  ~ 
grey  TBBtncss  of  London,  where  people  are  now  crowded  « 
thfv  bnvo  never  been  ernwded  before,  whose  food  is  deiir  and 
employment  more  uncertain  than  it  haft  ever  been.  But  let  not 
the  itpectaclc  be  ouo  of  unrclie^'ed  gloom;  Kegeut  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  and  Bond  Street  are  bright  with  aboppera  and  congested 
with  new  automobiles,  because  wc  must  remember  that  every- 
body does  not  Io»e  by  a  war.  Beyond  London  tlte  cmintjy  sinks 
into  night,  and  across  the  narrow  sea  are  Korth  France  and 
Belgium  deviutntcd,  Oerinnny  with  8core»  of  thouitands  of  her 
infanta  dwindling  and  dying  for  want  of  milk,  all  Austria  starr- 
ing. Half  the  population  of  Vienna,  it  i»  believed  uiileu 
American  relief  comcii  quickly,  is  doomed  to  die  of  banlahip 
before  tbo  spring.  Bvyond  that  bli»ik  twilight  Btrctcbea  the 
darknes;^  of  Russia.  There,  at  least,  no  rich  people  are  buying 
anything,  and  no  military  men  are  reading  essays  on  the  next 
war.  But  in  icy  Fettxigrad  i*  little  food,  titltc  wood,  and  no 
coal.  Al!  the  lown<)  of  Riisaia  aoiithward  aa  far  as  the  snow 
reacbL-s  ure  in  a  similar  plight,  and  in  tbo  Ukraine  and  to  the 
simth  a  ragged  and  dingy  war  drugs  to  its  end.  Europe  is 
bankrupt,  and  people's  pockets  rustic  with  paper  money  wboae 
piirclijisiiig  power  dwindled  as  they  walk  about  with  it. 

But  nrnv  we  will  return  to  Sir  Louis  iu  the  well-lit  room  at  fl 
the  United  Senice  Intttilution.  ^1 

He  was  of  opinion — we  follow  the  report  in  next  morninj;'a 
Times  ' — that  wo  were  merely  on  tho  eve  of  the  raoHt  extensive 
tnodifieations  of  tbo  art  of  war  known  to  history.  It  liebuvod  ns, 
therefore — ns  1>eing,  of  course,  the  British  and  not  the  whole 
of  mankind — to  get  on  with  our  armaments  and  to  keep  ahea^; 
a  fine  opening  generalization.  "It  was  necessary  to  develop 
new  arms.  .  .  .  Tbo  nation  which  best  did  so  would  haTe  > 
great  advantage  iu  the  next  war.  There  were  people  who  wen  ^ 
fli^'ing  aloud  for  a  reduction  of  armaments "  ■ 

(But  there  the  Director  of  Trench  Warfare  and  Supplies 
was  wrong.    They  were  juat  crying  at  tho  cenotaph,  poor,  aoft, 

*  Checked  hj  miliifquMit  compariion  wlt]i  Ihc  publisli«J  Artklo  In  tlw 
Jovr.  of  th*  JCoy  Vnilti  Serein  InalitiUon,  toL  Ixv,  Ko.  4^7,  FcfanMij. 
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and  stupid  souls,  bccauoc  a  aoa  or  a  brother  or  a  fatHor  wa« 
dsad.) 

Sir  Louia  believed  tbat  one  of  ihe  greatCDt  dorclopmentfi  in 
Ibc  art  of  wiirfuro  would  lie  brought  about  iu  mediauical  trana- 
port  The  tauk  be  treated  witb  ingratitude.  These  militarj^ 
f^^nlk-uioii  iiru  iiu^ruti.-rul  to  an  invetiliou  which  shoved  aud 
butted  tlii'Uk  inio  vict(>r_v  almost  id  spite  of  tbcmselvea.  The 
tank,  Haid  Sir  I^ui«,  w:is  '*a  frenk.  .  .  .  Thv  outttUnditig  fea- 
ture'' of  the  tank,  ho  naid,  was  that  it  made  luechatiical  traua- 
port  indcpcndeut  of  the  roads,  llithcrto  amiica  on  the  march 
had  onl^  boon  ablo  to  spoil  tho  roads;  uow  their  transport 
on  caterpillar  wheels  would  advance  iii  open  order  on  a  broad 
front  carrjring  guns,  muitilions.  suppliw,  bridging;  equipment, 
rafts,  aud  men — and  iucidcntaily  ptoaghing  up  and  doBtrovinjj 
hedges,  ditches,  iieldti,  and  cultivation  generally.  Annies 
would  wallow  across  the  country,  leaving  nothing  behind  but 
dust  and  mud. 

Bo  our  imaginations  arc  led  up  to  the  actual  hostilities. 

Sir  I^uia  was  in  favour  of  pas.  l"or  punitive  expeditions 
particularly,  giis  was  to  bo  nx-omuiended.  And  liere  he  startled 
and  disconcerted  his  bearers  by  a  gleam  of  something  approach- 
ing sentimentality.  "It  wii;;/it  bo  possiMe,"  he  said,  "to  come 
to  some  agreement  that  no  gas  should  be  used  which  caused 
unnecessary  sufTcring."  Kut  there  his  heart  spoke  rather  than 
his  bead;  it  should  have  been  clear  to  him  tlint  if  law  can  so 
far  override  warfare  as  to  prohibit  any  sort  of  evil  device 
whatever,  it  can  override  warfare  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
it  altogether.  And  where  would  Sir  Louis  Jackeou  and  hit 
audiem-c  Ijo  then?  War  is  war;  its  only  law  is  the  law  tliat 
the  maximum  destruction  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  is  neees- 
8X17.  To  that  law  in  warfare  all  considerations  of  humanity 
and  justice  are  subordinate. 

Fnnn  gas  Sir  Louis  parsed  to  the  air.  Here  be  predicted 
"most  immrtant  advances.  .  .  .  Wo  neoil  not  trouble  ourselves 
yet  with  lly'"K  destroyers  or  Hying  eonerete  forts,  liul.  in  twenty 
%'ears'  time  the  Air  Force  Estimates  might  be  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  our  preparations  for  war."  He  discussed  the  con- 
ver.oion  of  eommercial  flying  machines  to  bombing  and  reeon- 
naissaneo  uses,  and  the  need  for  Bpccial  types  of  lighting  ma- 
cliine  in  conHidernble  numbt-rs  and  always  ready.  He  gave 
reasons  fur  supposing  tbat  the  bomlwra  iu  the  next  war  would 
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Dot  have  the  eame  Urg«ts  ocur  the  frotit  of  the  annieft,  and 
would  secure  bettor  reeulta  b^-  gt>iiig  further  ati«l<l  and  bombing 
tbe  centres  "wbetv  atoras  are  bcinf  manufactured  and  Uoopa 
train<-d."  As  everyone  who  stayed  in  London  or  llie  east  at 
England  in  1917-18  knows,  this  means  the  promiscuous  bomb- 
ing of  any  and  every  centre  of  popniation.  But,  of  coone, 
the  bombing  of  those  'prentice  days  would  be  child's  play  to 
tlie  iKinibing  of  tlie  "next  war."  There  would  be  coantlesa  more 
aeruplunes,  bigger  and  much  nastier  bombs.  .  .  . 

Sir  I^outs,  proceeding  with  the  aketch,  mentioned  tbo  "de- 
fttruction  of  the  greater  part  of  l^ndon"  as  8  possible  incident 
in  the  coming  .struggle.  And  so  on  to  the  cutmiautini;  moral, 
that  the  higbcrt  pay,  tlie  utmoet  importance,  the  freest  expendt- 
turv,  rnuet  be  allowed  to  military  gentlemen.  "The  expenae 
entailed  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abaolutely  necessary  in;»urance." 
With  which  his  purticiilur  audience  warmly  agreed.  And  I 
certain  Mujor-tieucnil  Stone,  a  little  forgetful  of  tbo  aoorceof 
bis  phrases,'  said  be  hoped  that  ttiis  lecture  "may  be  the 
bcvioning  not  of  trusting  in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in 
our  own  right  band  and  our  strctchod-out  arml" 

Hut  wo  will  not  go  on  with  the  details  of  this  dream.  For 
indeed  no  Utopia  was  ever  so  impossible  as  this  forecast  of  a 
world  in  which  scarcely  anything  but  very  oareftilly  sandbagged 
and.  camouflaged  U.II.(^  would  bo  roasotubly  safe,  in  which 
countless  bombers  would  bomb  the  belligerent  lands  incessantly 
and  great  armies  with  lines  of  caterpillar  transport  roll  to 
and  fn>,  churning  the  fields  of  the  eanh  into  blood-streaked  mud. 
There  is  not  energy  enough  and  no  will  whatever  left  in  the 
fiYtrld  for  Hitch  thtngs.  Generals  who  cannot  foreitco  ULoks 
cannot  he  expected  to  foresee  or  understand  world  bankruptcy; 
still  lees  are  they  likely  to  understand  tlie  limits  imposed  upoo 
military  operations  by  the  fluctuating  temper  of  the  oommoo 
man.  Apparently  these  military  authorities  of  the  United 
Service  Institution  did  not  even  know  that  warfare  aims  at  the 
production  of  states  of  mind  in  the  enemy,  and  is  sustained  by 
states  of  mind.  The  chief  neglected  factor  in  the  calculations 
of  Sir  Louis  is  tUo  fact  that  no  people  whatever  will  stand 
such  warfare  as  he  contemplates,  not  even  the  people  on  tbi- 
winning  side.  For  as  nortlurn  France,  south-eastern  Ifrituio. 
and  north  Italy  now  unden^tand,  the  victor  in  the  "next  war" 
''  *<.*ji.  Ptaim  «xxxvt 
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mBj  ho  bombed  And  starved  almost  an  badly  ns  the  Ineor.  A 
fdiue  is  possible  in  which  a  wai^tonnonte'd  populution  miiy 
cease  to  discriminate  between  military  gontleinon  on  this  side 
or  that,  ond  may  be  moved  to  di>«troy  thcin  as  the  common 
enemies  of  the  race.  The  Grpat  War  of  1914-18  was  the  cul- 
mioation  of  tlio  military  energy  of  the  Western  popnlations, 
and  they  fought  and  fought  well  because  they  believed  thoy 
were  6ghting  "the  war  to  end  war."  They  were.  German 
imperialism,  with  its  organised  grip  upon  education  and  its 
close  allianco  with  an  aggressive  commercialism,  was  beaten 
nnd  finished.  The  militarism  and  imperinlism  of  Britain  and 
France  and  Italy  are  by  comparison  fooble,  disorganized,  and 
disorganizing  «iirvtvalg.  They  are  things  "left  over"  by  tlie 
Great  War.  They  have  no  persiiaBive  power.  They  go  on — 
for  sheer  want  of  wits  to  leavp  off.  No  Kuropwm  Government 
will  ever  get  the  same  proportion  of  its  people  into  the  ranks 
and  into  its  mnnition  works  again  as  tho  govenmients  of  1914- 
18  did.  Our  world  is  very  weak  and  feeble  still  (1920),  but 
its  war  fwcr  is  over.  Its  temporaturo  is,  if  anything,  sub- 
normal. It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  take  the  fever  aguin  for  a  long 
time.  The  alterations  in  tho  conditions  of  warfare  are  already 
much  profounder  than.such  autboriticft  as  Sir  Louis  Jackson 
suspect.' 

'  Flere  U  onotlicr  glimpse  of  the  aneeable  dr«aniB  that  llil  the  cont^-m- 
poTtif  military  mind.  It  in  from  Fuller'*  re<>i-ntl7'  published  Tankt  tn 
the  (Ireal  War.  Colonel  Fulkr  <1o«s  not  sbare  that  hnntili^  to  tuks 
charnclvrUtic  of  the  older  type  of  •oldicr.  In  the  next  war,  he  tells  ua: 
'■KmI- moving  tAiiIca,  equipped  with  tona  nf  liquid  naa  .  .  .  will  croM  the 
frontin  And  oblitvralv  «vorj'  living  thing  In  the  fldda  and  farms,  the 
vlllagea.  aad  cUIm  ot  tho  en«ni,v'a  countiv.  WhlUt  life  is  being  iwept 
KA'ai'  sronod  the  frontier,  flertH  of  aeroplaaee  will  atuek  the  enemr'i 
gteat  Indudtrlal  snd  governing  rcntren.  All  thcun  atfncks  will  be  mode, 
at  first,  not  u^iniit  tlie  cnemy'n  Rrm}'  .  .  .  but  ngalnHt  the  eivil  papula- 
tion, in  order  to  compel  it  to  ni-ccpt  Ihn  will  of  the  attueker." 

VuT  a  guoil.  wi'll-baluiired  aicuiint  ol  what  uodom  war  lealljr  noana, 
sen  Philip  Gibba,  ilcolitm  »/  War. 
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§  1.  The  Possible  Unification  of  Men's  WHIb  in  Political  Mat- 
ters. §  2.  How  a  Federal  World  Government  may  Come 
About.  §  3.  Some  Fundamental  Characteristics  of  a  Modem 
World  State.  §  4.  Whai  this  World  Might  be  were  it  iwufer 
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WE  have  bronght  this  Outline  of  History  up  to  the  threeb- 
old  of  our  own  times,  but  we  bave  brou^t  it  to  no 
conclusion.  It  breaks  off  at  a  dramatic  phase  of  ^- 
pectation.  Nobody  believes  that  the  system  of  settlements 
grouped  about  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment of  the  world's  affairs.  These  Treaties  were  the  end  of 
the  war  and  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  in  tfae  world. 
That  new  order  has  now  to  be  established.  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic as  in  international  affairs  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  great 
constructive  effort.  J-The  story  of  life  which  began  inestimable 
millions  of  years  ago,  the  adventure  of  mankind  which  was  al- 
ready afoot  half  a  million  years  ago,  rises  to  a  crisis  in  the 
immense  interrogation  of  to-day.  The  drama  becomes  our- 
selves. It  is  you,  it  is  I,  it  is  all  that  is  happening  to  us  and 
all  that  we  are  doing  which  will  supply  the  next  chapter  of 
this  continually  expanding  adventure  of  mankind. 

Our  history  has  traced  a  steady  growth  of  the  social  and 
political  units'  into  which  men  have  combined.  In  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  ten  thousand  years  these  units  have  grown  from  the 
small  family  tribe  of  the  early  neolithic  culture  to  the  vast 
united  realms — vast  yet  still  too  small  and  partial — of  the 
present  time.  And  this  change  in  size  of  the  state — a  change 
manifestly  incomplete — has  been  accompanied  by  profound 
changes  in  its  nature.  Compulsion  and  servitude  have  givMi 
way  to  ideas  of  associated  freedom,  and  the  sovereignty  that 
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WM  once  concentnteil  m  an  autocratic  king  and  god,  has  been 
widely  diffused  throughout  tlio  ci.mniunity.  -f-'ntil  thv  liouian 
rupublie  cxti-ndod  itself  to  all  Italy,  there  had  been  no  free 
coniniuiiity  larger  than  a  city  state;  all  great  cuiumunititM  were 
communities  of  obedience  under  a  monarch.  |^be  great  united 
republic  of  the  UQito<L  Statos  would  huro  haai  impo8$ibIo 
bt-loro  the  printing  press  and  the  railway.  The  telegr«[^i 
and  telephone,  the  aeroplane,  the  continual  progresa  of  land 
ind  sen  transit,  arc  now  insisting  upon  a  still  Iai:gor  political 
organization.  "^ 

Jf  our  Outline  has  been  faithfully  drawn,  and  if  thcdo  brief 
conclusions  aro  sound,  it  follows  [bat  wc  uro  engaged  upon  an 
imuKoso  task  of  ndjuatiucnt  to  ther-e  great  linos  upon  which  our 
affairs  aro  moving.  Our  wars,  uur  social  conflict,  our  eaor- 
uiouft  economic  stresf^es,  are  all  aspects  of  that  adjustment. 
The  toyallies  and  iilk'gianvcs  to-duy  arc  at  bust  provisional 
luyaltivs  and  allegiauceft.  Our  true  State,  ibi^  state  that  is 
already  beginning,  this  state  to  which  every  man  owes  hts  ut- 
most political  effort,  must  he  now  this  nascent  Federal  World 
State  to  which  huuiau  nccciisities  point.  Our  true  God  now 
is  the  God  of  all  men.  Kntlnnaliam  as  a  God  must  follow  the 
tribal  gods  to  limbo.    Our  truo  nationality  is  mankind. 

How  far  wilt  uiodcni  men  hiy  hold  upim  iind  identify  them- 
selves with  this  necessity  and  set  tbtinisclvcs  to  revise  their  ideas, 
remake  their  institutions,  and  educate  the  coming  gcnenitiona 
to  this  final  extension  of  citizcnshipJ  How  far  will  they  re- 
miiin  dark,  obdurate,  habitual,  and  traditional,  resisting  the 
convergent  forces  that  offer  them  either  unity  or  misery  i 
Sooner  or  lut«r  that  uuitv  nin^t  eumo  or  el^e  plainly  men  must 
perish  by  their  own  inventions.  Wo,  because  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  reason  and  in  the  iucrea.'<ing  good  will  in  men,  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  latter  possibility.  But  tlic 
way  to  the  fonoer  may  bo  very  long  and  tedious,  very  tragic 
and  wearisome,  n  murtydom  of  many  generations,  or  it  may  ho 
travelled  over  almost  swiftly  in  the  course  of  a  Rineration  or  so. 
That  depends  upon  forces  wha«o  nature  we  understand  to  some 
extent  now,  but  not  their  power.  There  hss  to  be  a  great  proc- 
ess of  education,  by  precept  and  hy  information  and  by  ex- 
perience, but  there  are  as  yet  no  quantitative  nioasurea  of  edu- 
cation to  tell  ns  how  mufh  has  to  bt-  leiirut  or  how  gaon  that 
learning  can  be  done.    Our  estimates  vary  with  our  moods;  the 
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time  mny  be  much  longer  tban  our  hapea  and  much  »hort«r  ' 


our 


{cuts. 


The  terrible  experienoes  of  tlio  Great  War  haw  mado  rary 
many  maa  who  uui;o  took  politiciti  things  lightly  take  them  now 
very  grarely.  To  a  certain  ^inall  iiiiiiit)cr  of  uicn  and  womea 
the  atiaininent  of  a  world  peace  has  become  the  supremo  woA 
iu  life,  hu8  become  a  ruligiuuH  »etf-tlevotion.  To  a  muob  grualor 
number  it  has  become  at  least  a  ruling  motiva  Many  such 
people  now  are  seeking  ways  of  working  for  this  great  end. 
or  they  arc  already  working  for  this  great  end,  by  pen  ami 
pflrmiaaioD,  in  schools  and  ooUegee  and  books,  and  in  the 
highways  and  byway's  of  public  life.  I'ctbaps  now  mott 
human  beinga  in  the  world  are  well-diflposed  towards  ei»cb  ef- 
forts, but  nitbcr  confusedly  disposed;  they  are  without  any 
clear  sense  of  what  muat  bo  done  nnd  what  ou^t  to  be  pre- 
vented,  that  human  solidarity  may  bo  advanced.  The  world- 
wide outbreak  of  faith  and  hope  in  President  Wilson,  before 
he  b^an  to  wilt  and  fail  us,  was  a  very  signiBcant  thing 
indeed  for  thu  futnro  of  mankind.  Sh  againxt  these  motives 
of  unity  indeed  are  other  motives  entirely  ant^oniatic,  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  stran]^  tilings  mid  peoples,  love  of  and  trust 
in  the  old  traditional  thing,  patriotisms,  race  prejudices,  sus- 
picions, distnists — and  the  elemcnta  of  spito,  scoundroiism,  and 
utter  solfislmetiB  lh«t  are  so  strong  still  in  every  human  sonl. 

The  overriding  powers  that  hitherto  in  the  individual  soul 
and  in  the  oonimunity  have  struggled  and  prevailed  agniitst 
the  ferocious,  base,  and  individual  impulses  that  divide  us  from 
ono  another,  have  been  the  powers  of  religion  and  education. 
Religion  and  education,  tljose  closely  interwoven  influencn, 
have  made  possible  the  greater  human  societi<»  whose  growth 
we  have  traced  in  this  OxUline;  they  have  been  the  chief  syn- 
thetic forcea  throughout  this  great  story  of  enlarging  buRUn 
co-operations  that  wo  have  traced  from  its  beginnings.  We 
have  found  in  the  intetleeltml  and  theological  eonflieta  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  e-xplnnation  of  that  carious  exceptional 
disentanglement  of  religious  teaching  from  formal  education 
which  is  a  dirtinctivo  feature  of  nur  age,  and  we  have  (nc«d 
the  consequences  of  this  phase  of  religious  disputation  and  eon- 
fosion  in  the  reversion  of  intemntionsl  politica  towards  a  bmtal 
nationalism  and  in  the  backward  drift  of  industrial  and  buai- 
D06S  life  towards  harsh,  selfish,  and  uncreativo  pro6t-mcl(iiig. 
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There  has  br«n  a  slippin);  off  of  auoient  rcstruints;  a  real  </»• 
eivilizalifftt  of  mcD's  minds.  We  would  lay  airoiis  hero  oii  tlie 
Bu^cation  that  this  divorce  of  religious  teaching  from  organ* 
ized  education  ia  necessarily  a  tempiirary  one,  a  transitory  di*- 
locatien,  and  tLat  pnuiimtly  educ4itign  must  become  again  in 
intention  and  spirit  religious,  and  that  the  impulsti  to  devo- 
tion, to  univcrHol  service  and  to  a  complete  escape  from  aelf, 
which  has  been  the  common  underlying  force  in  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  centuries,  an  impulse  which 
obbcil  »o  perceptibly  during  the  prosperity,  laxity,  disillusion- 
ment, and  scepticism  of  the  past  seventy  or  eighty  years,  will 
rrappour  u^aiu,  stripped  and  plain,  as  the  recognized  funda- 
mental structural  impuUo  in  human  society. 

Education  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  the  com- 
munity, and  liis  religious  triiinitig  is  the  core  of  that  prepara- 
tion. With  the  great  intellectual  rcstateinouts  and  expansions 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  educational  break-up,  a  confu- 
sion and  loss  of  aim  in  education,  was  inevitable.  We  can  no 
longer  proparo  the  individual  for  a  community  wbou  our  ideal 
of  a  community  are  shattered  nnd  undergoing  reconstruction. 
The  old  loyalties,  the  old  too  limited  and  mirrow  political  and 
social  assumptions,  the  old  too  elatrarate  religious  formulffi, 
have  lost  their  power  of  conviction,  and  the  greater  ideas  of  a 
world  state  nnd  of  an  economic  commonweal  have  been  win- 
ning their  way  only  very  slowly  to  recognition.  So  far  they 
have  swayed  only  a  minority  of  exceptional  people.  But  out 
of  the  trouble  and  trafcedy  of  this  present  time  there  may 
emerge  a  moral  and  intvlk'ctuul  rvvivnl,  a  religious  revival,  of  a 
nmpliclty  and  scope  to  draw  together  men  of  alien  races  and 
DOW  discrete  traditions  into  one  common  and  sustained  way 
of  living  for  the  world's  ser\'ice.  We  cannot  foretell  the  scope 
and  power  of  such  a  revival ;  we  cannot  even  produce  evidence 
<rf  ito  onset  The  beginnings  of  such  things  are  never  con- 
spicuous. Great  movements  of  the  racial  soul  come  at  first  "like 
a  thief  in  the  night,"  and  then  suddenly  are  discovered  to  be 
powerful  and  world-wida  Religious  emotion — stripped  of  cor- 
ruptions and  frved  from  its  last  priestly  entanglements — may 
presently  Wow  throufih  life  again  like  a  great  wind,  bursting 
the  doors  and  flinging  open  the  shutters  of  the  individual  life, 
and  making  many  things  possible  and  easy  that  in  these  present 
days  of  exhaiietiou  seem  almost  too  difficult  to  desire. 
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If  we  suppose  a  sufficient  righteousaees  and  intelligence  in 

men  to  produce  presently,  from  the  tremendoua  lessons  of  his- 
tory, an  effective  will  for  a  world  peace — that  is  to  say,  in 
effective  will  for  a  world  law  under  a  world  government — for  in 
no  other  fashion  is  a  secure  world  peace  conceivable — in  what 
manner  may  we  expect  things  to  move  towards  this  end  ?  That 
movement  will  certainly  not  go  on  equally  in  every  coontrj, 
'nor  is  it  likely  to  take  at  first  one  uniform  mode  of  expression. 
Here  it  will  find  a  congenial  and  stimulating  atmosphere,  here 
it  will  find  itself  antagonistic  to  deep  tradition  or  racial  idio- 
syncrasy or  well-organized  base  oppositions.  In  some  cases 
those  to  whom  the  call  of  the  new  order  has  come  will  be  living! 
in  a  state  almost  ready  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  greater  political 
synthesis,  in  others  they  will  have  to  fight  like  conspirators 
against  the  rule  of  evil  laws.  There  is  little  in  the  political 
constitution  of  such  countries  as  the  United  States  or  Switier- 
land  that  would  impede  their  coalescence  upon  terms  of  frank 
give  and  take  with  other  equally  civilized  confederations; 
political  systems  involving  dependent  areas  and  "subject  peo- 
ples" such  as  the  Turkish  Empire  was  before  the  Great  War, 
seem  to  require  something  in  the  nature  of  a  breaking  np  before 
they  can  be  adapted  to  a  federal  world  system.  Any  state 
obsessed  by  traditions  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  will  be 
difficult  to  assimilate  into  a  world  combination.  But  though 
here  the  government  may  be  helpful,  and  here  dark  and  hos- 
tile, the  essential  task  of  men  of  goodwill  in  all  states  and 
coimtries  remains  the  same,  it  is  an  educational  task,  and  its 
very  essence  is  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  all  men  everywhere, 
as  a  necessary  basis  for  world  co-operation,  a  new  telling  and 
interpretation,  a  common  interpretation,  of  history. 

Does  this  League  of  Nations  which  has  been  created  by  the 
covenant  of  1919  contain  within  it  the  germ  of  any  permanent 
federation  of  human  effort  ?  Will  it  grow  into  something  for 
which,  as  Stallybrass  saya,  men  will  be  ready  to  "work  whole- 
heartedly and,  if  necessary,  fight" — as  hitherto  they  have  been 
willing  to  fight  for  their  country  and  their  own  people  !  There 
are  few  intimations  of  any  such  enthusiasm  for  the  League  at 
the  present  time.  The  League  does  not  even  seem  to  know  how 
to  talk  to  common  men.    It  has  gone  into  official  buildings,  and 
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comparatiTely  few  people  in  tlio  world  nnderfltnnd  or  care  what 
it  is  doing  tlivrc  It  may  be  ihiii  tlio  Li-uguo  is  no  more  than 
ft  tirst  project  of  tinton,  exemplary  otdy  ia  its  iu»iiWc-ieuciM 
and  dangers,  dcittiuod  to  bo  suporsL-dcd  bv  somctbiiig  closer 
and  completer  as  weri"  tlio  Unilod  States  Arlic!o»  of  Conf«ier«- 
tion  by  tbc  l'"ctlcTal  Constitmiop.  The  League  is  at  pri^eut 
a  mere  partiul  league  of  govcrnmvnts  and  atutos.  Il  uniplia- 
NZM  nationality;  it  dofcra  to  sovereignty.  What  the  world 
needs  is  no  snch  longnc  of  niitions  as  this  nor  evvii  a  ini'ro 
league  of  peoples,  but  a  world  It-ague  of  men.  Tlio  world  per- 
Ulies  unless  sovereignty  is  mt-rged  and  nationality  subordinated. 
And  for  that  the  minds  of  men  must  first  bo  prepared  by  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  and  tbougbt.  The  euprcme  task  before 
men  at  the  present  time  is  politica]  education. 

It  may  bo  that  eovoral  partial  leagues  may  prcrode  any  world 
Iragtie.  The  common  mi^ifnrtuues  and  urgent  common  nceda 
of  Europe  and  Asia  may  bo  more  efBcacious  in  bringing  the 
Euro[»ran  nnd  Asiwiic  states  to  reiisfin  and  a  sort  of  unity,  than 
the  mcro  intellectual  and  sciitimcDtal  tica  of  the  United  State* 
and  Great  Britain  and  Franco,  A  United  State*  of  the  Old 
World  is  a  possibility  to  aet  against  the  possibility  of  an  At- 
lantic union.  Moreover,  there  ia  much  to  be  said  for  an  Ameri- 
can experiment,  a  Pan-American  league,  in  whieh  tlie  New 
Vorid  KurojM'im  colonics  would  play  an  in-and-out  part  as 
Luxemlxiurg  did  fur  a  time  in  tlio  German  confederation, 

Wb  will  not  attempt  to  weiph  here  what  share  may  be  taken 
in  the  recasting  aiul  consolidaiion  of  human  afTiilrs  by  tlio 
teachings  and  propaganda  of  labour  intcmalionalism,  by  tlio 
studies  and  needs  of  inlernatioiiul  linance.  or  by  such  boundary- 
destroying  powers  as  science  and  art  and  historical  teaching. 
All  thece  tilings  may  exert  a  combined  pressure,  in  whidi  it  may 
never  be  possible  to  apportion  the  exact  shares.  Opposition 
may  dissolve,  antagonistic  cults  fliitten  out  to  a  common  culture, 
almost  imperceptibly.  The  bold  idealism  of  to-day  may  seem 
more  eonimon  sense  to-morrow.  And  the  problem  of  a  fore- 
cast ia  complicated  by  the  jmsfibililies  of  interludes  and  back- 
waters. History  has  never  gone  simply  fiirward.  More 
particularly  ar«  tlio  years  after  a  great  war  apt  to  1m>  years 
of  apparent  retrooesision ;  men  are  too  wejiry  to  see  what  has 
been  done,  what  has  boon  cleared  away,  and  what  has  been 
made  powiblc. 
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Among  tlio  things  that  seem  to  move  coinmandingl^  towards 
as  adcquato  world  conlrol  iit  tho  prtscnt  time  arc  toeso;— 

(1)  Tho  increaanig  destruotireDcas  and  intolerableoMe  of 
war  waged  witli  tbe  new  powers  of  scicnca. 

(2)  The  iiivvitablc  fusion  of  tho  world's  economic  affaire  into 
one  s^-stem,  leading  necessarilj,  it  would  seem,  to  some  commMi 
control  of  currcucv,  and  demanding  safe  and  uniutorrupted 
coiuuitniicationg,  and  a  free  movement  of  gooda  and  people  by 
sea  and  land  tiroughoui  tbe  whole  world.  Tbo  uitisfaction  of 
thc«e  needi  will  requiro  a  world  control  of  very  considerable 
authority  and  powers  of  enforcement. 

(3)  'I'ho  uci>d,  bocatisc  of  tliu  increasing  mobility  of  people*, 
of  effectual  controls  of  ht-altb  everv-where. 

(4)  Tho  urgent  nct'd  of  some  otjttalization  of  labour  condi- 
tions,  and  of  tbe  minimum  standard  of  life  throtighout  tbe 
world.  This  ecoma  to  carry  with  it,  as  a  Qoce«sary  corollary, 
the  cstablishnieut  of  some  minimum  standard  of  edneation  for 
everj'one. 

(5)  Tho  impossibility  of  developing  the  enorrooua  benefits 
of  flying  without  a  world  control  of  the  air-wnya. 

Tbo  necessity  and  logic  of  such  diverse  consideratitms  as 
these  push  tV-  mind  irrci<i»tiblr,  in  spite  of  tbe  clashes  of  race 
and  traditinii  and  the  liii^o  dilHciiltioa  created  by  ditFeroDoea  in 
liingiiu^  towurda  the  belief  that  a  conscious  struggle  to  e«tab- 
liah  or  prevent  a  politicol  world  community  will  bo  tbe  next 
stage  in  human  history,  Tbe  tilings  that  require  that  world 
coiiimuiiity  arc  pcrmsnent  lu-eila,  one  or  other  of  these  needs 
appeals  to  nonrly  everyone,  and  against  their  continuing  per- 
siatonce  are  only  mortal  difficulties,  great  no  doubt,  but  mortal; 
prejudices,  pnftsions,  animosities,  delusions  about  race  and  ooub- 
try,  egotisms,  and  aueb-like  fluctuating  and  evanescent  things, 
act  up  in  men's  minds  by  education  and  suggestion;  none  of 
tlieni  things  that  make  now  for  tbe  welfare  and  survival  of  tlie 
individuulg  who  are  under  their  sway  nor  of  tho  etatea  and 
towns  and  associations  in  which  they  prevail 
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The  attainment  of  the  world  state  may  bo  impeded  and  may 
|>e  oppo»e«I  to-day  by  many  apparently  vast  forces;  Iml  it  bos, 
ttrging  it  on,  a  much  more  powerful  force,  that  of  the  free  and 
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growing  cninmon  intelligenco  of  mankind.  To^ft}'  tlinre  ia 
in  the  world  a  small  but  iucrcasing  number  of  mvu,  historiana, 
ftrdiRvlogiate,  ethnologists,  economists,  eociologists,  psvciiolo- 
giats,  eJucAtionitU,  and  th«  like,  wlio  are  doing  for  buniiiii  in- 
fttitulioii»  tlmt  same  task  of  creative  anal^ysis  wbicb  the  scientific 
men  of  the  screiitoeuth  and  cighltfuth  century  did  for  tbo 
materials  and  mechanism  of  human  life;  and  juat  as  tliese  tat- 
ter, almost  unaware  of  what  they  were  doing,  made  telegraphy, 
swift  tra»»)t  on  sea  and  land,  Hying  and  a  thousand  hitherto 
impossible  things  possible^  so  the  former  may  be  doing  more 
than  the  world  suspects,  or  than  thoy  themselves  suspect,  to 
clear  up  and  make  plain  the  thing  to  do  and  the  way  to  do  it, 
in  the  greater  and  moro  urgent  human  alTaira. 

Let  ns  ape  Roger  Bacon  in  hia  prophetic  nif>od,  and  not  down 
what  we  believe  will  bo  the  bmad  fuiidomentala  of  tbo  coming 
world  state. 

(i)  It  will  be  based  upon  a  commnn  world  religion,  very 
much  simplified  and  ui)ivor<.iilizcd  and  better  understood.  This 
will  not  be  Christianity  nor  Islam  nor  Buddliijim  nor  imy  such 
epcciulizvd  furm  uf  religion,  but  rcJigion  itself  pure  and  undo- 
filed ;  the  Eightfold  Way,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  brotherhood, 
creative  service,  and  solf-forgelfulnpss.  Throughout  the  world 
men's  thoughts  aud  motives  will  bo  turned  by  education,  exomr 
pie,  and  the  circle  of  ideas  aWnt  thetn,  fmm  the  obaeosion  of 
self  to  tlio  cheerful  eorvice  of  Iiupuin  knowledge,  human  power, 
and  human  unity. 

(ii)  And  this  world  state  will  be  sustained  by  a  nnivei^ 
education,  organized  upon  a  scnlo  and  of  u  p<'netratton  and 
quality  beyond  all  present  experipnce.  The  whole  race,  and 
not  simply  classes  and  peoples,  will  bo  educateil.  Most  parents 
will  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  teaching.  Quite  apart 
from  the  duties  of  parentage,  [X'rliDpe  ten  per  cent,  or  more  of 
the  ailutt  population  will,  et  some  time  or  other  in  their  liTea, 
bo  workers  in  the  world's  educational  organiiiation.  And 
educatioD,  as  the  new  age  will  conceive  it,  will  go  on  through- 
out life;  it  will  not  ceas»e  at  any  particular  age.  Men  and 
women  will  simply  become  sclf-cduciitors  and  individual  stu- 
dents and  student  teachers  as  they  grow  older. 

(iii)  There  will  be  no  armies,  no  navies,  and  no  clasaee  of 
unemployed  people  cither  weoltliy  or  poor. 

(iv)  The  world  state's  oi;gsnizn(ion  of  scientitic  research 
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and  record  compared  witL  that  of  to-day  will  bo  liko  nn  orcan 
lioor  LL-sido  tbe  dugout  canoo  of  eouio  onrly  ItcttoliUtiu 
waiiderpr. 

{v)  Thcro  will  Iw  a  VMt  frw  liU-riitaro  of  criticUca  anil 
dUcuKdinn. 

(vi)  The  world's  political  organ izatinn  will  1«  dcimx^nitic!, 
tliat  is  to  8UV,  tlio  f^vcriiiiH'iit  and  diroction  of  nlTuirA  will  l-o 
in  imnie<liate  touch  with  and  n-siwiwivo  to  tho  gvtiorul  tliougfil 
of  the  cdiiciitwl  whol©  pu{)iiiiitiiiii. 

(vii)  Its  economic  orgatiixaiion  will  ha  an  exploitation  of 
all  natural  wuillh  and  every  fresh  possibility  ecicnco  rev<'«k 
by  the  ogrntii  and  servants  of  tbe  common  government  for  the 
common  good.  Private  enterprise  will  bo  the  aen-ant — a  uwfiil, 
vnliicd,  Hud  well-rewarded  servant — and  no  longer  tho  robber 
master  of  the  commonweal. 

(rtii)  And  ibis  implies  two  Achievements  that  seem  verv 
difficult  to  us  to-doy.  They  are  mattera  of  mechaniam,  biii 
they  are  as  essential  to  the  world's  well-being  as  it  is  to  a  sol- 
dier's, no  mailer  how, brave  he  may  be,  that  his  machine  gtm 
should  not  jam.  and  to  an  aeronaut'^  that  his  stevriuf^-gear  shunid 
not  fail  him  in  mid-air.  Political  well-being  demands  that 
electoral  methods  shall  be  used,  and  economic  well-boing  re- 
quires that  a  currency  shall  be  used,  sfife^iurded  or  pnv)f 
against  tho  contrivances  and  manipitlations  of  clever,  dtalioi)- 
cal  men.' 

§4 

There  can  lie  liltlo  quesficn  tliat  the  attainment  of  a  f«'<lera- 
tioii  of  all  humanity,  together  with  a  suflicient  nieiisure  of 
social  justice;  to  ensure  health,  education,  and  a  rough  etpiality 
of  opportunity  to  most  of  the  children  horn  into  the  world, 
woulil  mean  sticli  a  release  and  increase  of  human  ener^'  as  to 
open  a  new  phase  in  bumvi  history.  Tho  enormous  wasto 
caused  by  military  preparation  and  tho  mutual  annoyance  of 
eompc,ting  great  powers,  and  the  still  more  enormous  waste  due 
to  tho  iiniler-pi'odiictivcncsa  of  great  masses  of  [xwple.  eilhi'T 
beoauao  they  are  too  wealthy  for  stimulus  or  too  po<ir  for  (A- 
cicncy,  would  ccaiw.  There  -would  bo  a  vast  inereano  in  tbo 
supply  of  human  neeessilies,  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  Iif« 
■See  W'vIJa,  The  SaUagmg  of  CivUkittion. 
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and  in  what  is  coiiflidcrai  a  necuasity,  a  dfVflopnient  of  transport 
Mild  cvorv  kind  of  coiiveiiicnwj  and  ii  niullitiide  of  jK-oiiio  would 
be  tranat'«rrL-d  from  low-grade  production  to  siieh  hijjlier  work 
a»  art  of  nil  kinds,  t«ncliing,  Bvicntilic  rvscurcli,  Bud  tlio  like 
All  ox'er  tho  world  there  would  bo  a  sotting  free  of  human 
cupncity,  Buch  s»  has  wcurrt'd  liithorto  only  in  small  places  and 
through  prt>ciou»  limited  phases  of  prosperity  and  aecuiity. 
Unless  wc  arc  to  suppose  thut  spontaneous  oiitbrusks  of  super- 
men have  occurred  in  the  pn»t,  it  is  reiisonnljle  to  concludo 
that  the  Athens  of  I'ericles,  the  Florence  of  tho  Medici,  Eliza- 
Ix-lliAU  Knglund^  tho  great  de(>ds  of  Asolm,  the  Tang  and  Miu^ 
periods  in  art,  are  but  samples  of  what  a  whole  world  of  sus- 
itaincd  security  would  yield  coiittnuousty  and  cumulatively. 
Without  supposing  any  change  in  human  quality,  but  merely 
its  rcU'iiHo  from  the  present  system  of  inordinate  waste,  hiatury 
justifieit  this  expeclntion. 

We  have  seen  how,  since  the  liberation  of  human  thought  In 
tho  fifteenth  aud  sixteenth  centuries,  a  comparatively  few 
curious  and  intelligent  men,  chiefly  in  western  Europe,  have 
produced  a  vision  vf  iho  world  iind  a  body  of  science  ibat  is  now, 
on  tlie  material  side,  revolutionizing  life.  Mostly  these  men 
have  worked  against  grout  discouragement,  with  insulKcieiit 
funds  and  small  help  or  support  from  tho  mass  of  mankind. 
It  is  imiHissible  to  believe  that  these  men  were  the  maximum 
intellect uul  liiirvettt  of  their  generation.  England  alone  in  the 
last  three  centuries  must  have  produced  scores  of  Xewtons 
who  never  learnt  to  read,  hundreds  uf  Daltons,  Darwins,  lU- 
oons,  and  Iliixleya  who  died  stunted  in  hovels,  or  never  got  a 
chance  of  proving  their  quality.  All  the  world  over,  ttiorv  must 
have  been  myriads  of  potential  first-class  investigators,  splendid 
artists,  creativo  minds,  who  never  caught  u  ple.mi  of  inspiration 
or  opportunity,  for  every  one  of  that  kind  who  hiLi  left  his 
mark  upon  the  world.  In  the  trenches  of  tho  Western  frout 
alone  during  the  late  war  tlionsnnda  of  potential  great  men  died 
unfulfilled.  But  a  world  with  sonfcthing  like  a  secure  interna- 
tional pence  and  something  like  social  justice,  will  ilsh  for 
capacity  with  the  fine  net  of  universal  education,  and  may  ex 
pcct  tt  yield  beyond  comparison  grc-ter  than  any  yield  of  able 
and  brilliant  men  that  the  world  has  known  hitherto. 

It  is  such  considerations  as  this  indeed  which  justify  thecoil- 
oontration  of  effort  in  the  near  future  upon  the  making  of  a 
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new  world  stato  <>f  righteousneas  out  of  our  present  confusKns. 
Wnr  is  a  horrible  thtnfr,  and  coiutantly  more  horrible  and 
dreadful,  to  that  unleits  it  U  cndod  it  will  (wrtainly  eud  human 
ancieiv ;  Moia!  injustice,  and  the  sight  of  the  limited  and  cramped 
human  beings  it  produces,  torment  the  soul;  but  the  strongest 
incentive  to  constructive  political  and  eocial  work  for  an  iBi- 
Bgiuativo  Hpirit  lice  uul  eo  much  in  the  mere  bope  of  otcaping 
evils  as  in  the  opportunity  for  great  adventures  that  their  sup- 
prctHsion  will  open  to  our  race.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  mili- 
tarist not  simply  because  he  hurts  end  kills,  but  because  be  u 
an  intolerable  thick-voiced  blockhead  who  stands  hectoriiif;  and 
blustering  in  our  vav  to  achievement.  We  want  to  abohtli 
many  extrava^nces  of  private  ownembip  just  as  We  sboul 
want  to  ttboli.sh  some  idiot  gunrdian  who  refus^  us  admiacioa 
to  a  studio  in  which  tlicio  were  fine  things  to  do. 

Therp  are  jx'ople  who  »ccm  to  iinngitic  that  n  world  order  and 
one  universal  law  of  justice  would  end  human  advontare.  It 
would  hut  begin  it.  IkU  instead  of  the  adventure  of  the  past, 
the  "romance"  of  the  cinematograph  world,  the  perpetual  reiter> 
alcd  barpiug  upon  the  trite  reactions  of  mx  and  combat  and  tb 
hunt  for  gold,  it  would  be  nn  unending  exploration  upon  the 
edge  of  experience.  Hitherto  mau  has  been  living  in  a  slum, 
aniidst  quarrels,  revenges,  vanities,  shnuics  and  taints,  bot  de- 
sires and  urgent  appetites.  lie  has  scarcely  tasted  sweet  air 
yet  and  the  great  freedoms  of  thu  world  that  i^cienco  baa  cnlaiged 
for  him. 

To  picture  to  ourselves  something  of  the  wider  life  thit 
world  unity  would  open  to  men  is  a  very  attractive  specuUtion. 
Life  will  certainly  go  with  n  stronger  pulse,  it  will  breaibc  ■ 
deeper  breath,  because  it  will  liave  dispi^lk-d  and  cuU(|Ucro(t  a 
hundred  infections  of  body  and  mind  that  now  reduce  it  (a 
invalidism  and  squalor.  We  have  already  laid  strcsa  on  tb« 
vast  elimination  of  drudgery  from  human  life  through  the  em- 
tion  ot  a  nc\v  race  of  slaves,  the  machines.  This — and  the  dis- 
appearance of  war  and  the  smoothing  out  of  endless  restraints 
and  contentions  by  juster  social  and  economic  arraagemeDts — 
will  lift  tbe  burthen  of  toilsome  work  and  routine  work,  that 
has  been  the  price  of  human  secnrity  since  the  dawn  of  the  tirst 
civilizations,  from  the  shoulders  of  our  children.  WTiich  6om 
not  mean  that  thoy  will  cease  to  work,  hut  that  they  will  cease  to 
do  irksome  work  under  pressure^  and  will  work  freely,  plia- 
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Ding,  making,  crvating,  uocording  to  tbcir  gifts  and  instmcts, 
Thi-y  will  ligliliiuturu  tu>  luiigui  as  dull  cuiiitcriplii  of  tlio  pick 
and  plough,  but  for  a  splendid  conquest.  Only  the  spiritleea- 
luss  of  our  prottcnt  depression  blinds  u»  to  tlic  clvar  iuliiua- 
tions  of  our  reaaou  that  in  iJie  course  of  a  few  gcuerationi)  every 
litlle  country  town  could  U'como  uu  AtlivUH,  every  humuu  Ix'ing 
could  be  gentle  iu  breeding  and  liealtliy  in  bod^'  and  mind,  ibo 
whole  solid  curtU  man'if  inino  and  itn  uttermost  nigioue  his 
playground. 

In  this  Outline  we  have  sought  to  bLow  two  great  systems 
of  development  interacting  iu  the  story  of  human  Bociety.  Wo 
have  seen,  growing  out  of  that  later  special  neolithic  culture,  the 
beliolithic  culture  in  the  warmer  alluvial  parts  of  tlio  world, 
the  great  priniurdiat  c1vili7.n1  ions,  fecund  sy^tem^  of  subjuga- 
tion and  oSedience,  vast  multiplications  of  industrious  and  sub- 
MtrvicDt  men.  Wo  have  idiown  tiic  ueeee«ar}-  relationship  of 
tJiese  early  civilizations  to  the  early  temples  and  to  king-goda 
and  god-kiugB.  At  the  same  time  we  have  traced  the  develop- 
UH^iit  fn^ni  a  simpler  neulitliic  le\'el  of  the  wanderer  poiplcji, 
who  became  the  nomadic  peoples,  in  those  great  groups  the 
Aryans  and  tliu  Hun-Mongol  peoples  of  the  north-wmt  and  tlie 
north-east  and  (from  a  hcliolithio  phase)  the  Setuiles  of  the 
Arabian  deserts,  (>iir  history  has  told  of  a  repeated  overrun- 
ning and  ri-fn'shmeut  of  the  originally  bruuvt  civilizations  by 
tliese  hardier,  bolder,  free-spirited  peoples  of  the  steppes  and 
de«;rt.  We  have  pointed  out  how  these  constantly  recurring 
niiniadic  injcctiouH  bnvo  steadily  altered  the  primordial  civiliza- 
tions both  in  blood  and  iu  Rpirit;  and  how  the  world  religions 
of  to-day,  and  what  we  now  call  democracy,  the  boldnessa  of 
modern  scienlilic  inquiry  and  a  universal  rcntlcasuess,  are  due 
to  this  "nomad izstion"  of  civilization.  The  old  civilizations 
created  tradition,  and  lived  by  tradition.  To-day  the  power  of 
tradition  is  destroyed.  TIio  hody  of  our  state  is  civilization 
still,  but  its  spirit  ia  the  spirit  of  the  nomadic  world.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  great  plains  and  the  high  seas. 

So  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  ]>ersii«sion  that  so  soon 
as  one  law  runs  in  the  (?arth  and  the  ficix;oneas  of  fronticra 
ceases  to  distress  us,  that  urgency  in  our  nature  that  stirs 
us  in  spring  and  autumn  to  be  up  and  travelling,  will  kavo 
its  way  with  us.  Wo  sbull  obey  the  call  of  the  summer  pastured 
and  the  winter  {matures  in  uur  blood,  tlio  call  of  the  mouutaiits, 
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tlio  draort,  iind  the  iiea.  For  some  of  it»  al9o>  who  mny  tw  ot  i 
dilTeretit  lineage,  there  is  tbo  call  of  the  fntvet,  aad  there  an 
those  wbo  would  hunt  in  tho  summer  and  return  to  tho  ticlds  for 
the  hin'eot  and  the  plough.  Dut  thin  does  not  menn  that  men 
will  have  bctromo  homulcsti  and  all  adrift.  Tho  numiul  nomadic 
lifo  is  not  a  hoHM'loRs  one,  hiit  a  movement  Ih'Iwcth  homo. 
The  Kalmucks  tonlay,  like  the  swallows,  p>  yearly  a  thousand 
milcH  fn>m  one  home  to  another.  The  beautiful  and  convenienl 
(■itie-8  of  the  coming  age,  we  ciincluile,  will  hiive  ihcir  aeaaona 
when  thev  will  he  full  of  life,  and  seasons  when  they  will  sfisa 
nittccp.  Life  will  ehb  and  flow  to  and  from  every  rogion  «•«- 
sonalty  as  the  interest  of  tliat  region  rises  or  declines. 

There  will  be  little  dnidgery  in  this  hetter-ordered  world. 
Xutiiral  power  harnessed  in  maehin(«  wilt  bo  the  gt>nenil 
drudge.  What  drudgery  is  inevitable  will  be  done  as  a  servieo 
and  duty  for  a  few  years  or  raontha  out  of  each  life ;  it  will  not  fl 
consume  nor  degrade  the  whole  life  of  an\'one.  And  not  only 
drudges,  hut  many  other  sorts  of  men  aud  ways  of  living  which 
loom  large  in  the  enrrent  social  scheme  will  iiooesjyirity  have 
dwindled  in  iinporlanee  or  passed  9way  altogether.  There  will 
lie  few  professional  fighting  men  or  none  at  all,  no  ciistom- 
)iiin:<e  ofTicers;  the  iiiireuscd  multitude  of  teachers  will  bin 
iilioliflhcd  large  polire  forces  and  large  jail  staffs,  mad-houan 
will  be  rare  or  non-existent;  a  world-wide  sanitation  will  have 
diminished  the  proportion  of  hospitals,  nurM-s,  sick-room  at- 
tendants, and  tho  like;  a  world-wide  eooiiomic  justice,  the  float- 
ing population  of  cheats,  sharpers,  gamblers,  fori'Mtallers,  parn- 
aitea,  and  speculators  generally.  But  tliere  will  lie  no  diminu- 
tion of  adventure  or  romance  in  this  world  of  the  days  to  come. 
Sea  fisheries  and  the  incessant  insurrection  of  (ho  sen,  for 
example,  will  call  for  their  own  stalwart  types  of  men;  the 
high  air  will  clamour  for  manhood,  the  deep  and  dangerutl* 
secret  places  of  nature.  Men  will  turn  again  with  renewed 
interest  to  the  animal  world.  In  thae  disordered  daya  a  stu(nd,' 
uncontrollable  massacre  of  animal  species  goes  on — from  ew- 
tain  angles  of  rition  it  is  u  thing  almost  more  tragic  ihan  human 
miseriea;  in  the  nineteenth  century  dozens  of  animal  specie?, 
and  some  of  them  very  interesting  species,  were  exterminated; 
but  one  of  the  fir*t  fruits  of  an  effective  world  state  w«>uld  bn 
the  better  protection  of  what  are  now  wild  beasts.  It  »  a 
strange  thing  in  human  history  to  note  how  little  has  beuD  dau 
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flinoe  the  Bronze  Age  in  Uiminj;,  usin^,  befriending,  and  ap- 
ifltiii^  th«  sniuiul  life  iilxtiit  -an.     Hut  that  tnoro  witless 
iUbf  which   ia  called  sport  to-day  wotitd    inevitably  give 
place  in  a  better  cdticau-d  world  community  lo  a  mndi^cation 
of  tbe  primitive  iu^tinots  timt.  find  expression  in  this  way, 
[.ehan^ng  them  into  an  interest  not  in  the  doutbs,  but  in  tlio 
I  lives  of  beista,  and  leading  to  fresh  and  porhups  vpry  Ntrange 
hand   beautiful    nttempts   to   befriend   these   piitlit-tie,    kindn-d 
lower  ereaturcft  we  no  longer  fenr  a.*  enemies,  hato  as  rivals,  or 
need  a»  slaves.     And  a  world  state  and  universal  justice  does 
not  moan  the  imprisnmiient  nf  our  race  in  any  bleak  inslitu* 
tionat  orderlinefi<4.     There  will  stilt  be  mountains  and  the  MA, 
tber«  will  bo  jungles  and  prcat  forests,  cared  for  indeed  and 
treasured  and  protected ;  tbo  fn^rvt  plaiiu  will  stilt  spread  be- 
fore tia  and  the  wild  winds  blow.     But  men  will  not  hate  M 
much,  fear  so  much,  nor  cheat  so  des[)erately — and  they  will 
keep  their  minds  and  bodies  cleaner. 

There  are  unhopeful  prophets  who  see  in  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  men  into  one  community  the  possibility  of  violent 
pace  eonflicts,  eonfliets  for  "ascendancy,"  but  that  is  to  tmpposa 
that  civiliKution  is  incapable  of  adjustments  by  which  men  of 
different  quulities  and  tcmj^eramnnts  and  appefirunces  will  live 
aide  by  aide.,  following  diflferent  roles  and  contributing  r|iver»e 
gifts.  The  weaving  of  mankind  into  one  community  does  not 
imply  the  crention  of  a  homogeneous  eomrannity,  but  rnther  the 
reverse ;  the  welcome  and  the  ndccjuate  utilization  of  distinctive 
quality  in  an  atmoephere  of  nnderstanding.  It  is  the  almost 
(niiversal  bad  manners  of  the  present  ago  which  make  race  in- 
tolerable lo  race.  The  community  to  which  we  may  be  mov- 
ing will  bo  more  mixed — which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  interbretl — more  various  and  more  inteiresting  than  any 
existing  community,  Communitiee  all  to  one  pattern,  like  boxes 
of  toy  soldiers,  are  things  of  the  past  rather  than  the  future. 
Bnt  one  of  the  hardest,  most  Impossible  tasks  a  writer  can 
Bet  himself,  i!>  to  picture  the  life  of  people  blotter  educated, 
happier  in  their  cireumstances,  more  free  and  more  healthy 
than  he  is  himself.  We  know  enough  to-day  to  know  that  there 
is  infinite  room  for  lietlennnnt  in  every  human  eoncom.  Noth- 
ing is  needed  but  eollrctive  effort.  Our  poverty,  our  r<-strainta, 
our  infections  and  indigestiona.  our  quarrel*  and  niisunder- 
Standingfl,  are  all  things  controllable  and  removable  by  con* 
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eerttv]  IitimaQ  action,  but  wu  koow  as  little  bow  life  would  {»} 
witlioitt  thoui  M  somo  poor  dirty  ill-tn^uU-'d,  fierce-eouled  crea- 
ture born  and  bred  uniidst  lltu  cruet  and  ding^  surroundingi 
of  a  iCuropoitii  buck  «tn,-e(  can  knuw  what  it  is  to  bathe  erer; 
day,  always  to  be  clad  beautifully,  to  climb  moimtuina  for 
pleasure,  to  fly,  to  meet  noue  but  agreeable,  well-matuiered 
people,  to  conduct  rf»eiircbea  or  make  detigbtful  tbiogs.  Yet 
a  time  when  alt  Much  cuod  things  will  be  for  all  men  may  be 
coining  more  nearly  than  wo  think.  Kacli  one  who  bolierei 
that  brings  the  good  time  nearer ;  each  heart  that  fails  delays  it 

One  cannot  foretell  the  nirpriaet  or  diuppointmeuta  tbo 
future  baa  in  store  Before  this  chapter  of  the  World  State 
can  bc^R  fairly  in  our  hiHtorics,  other  chapters  as  yet  unsot- 
peeled  may  still  need  to  be  written,  as  lon;^  and  as  full  of  con- 
flict as  our  account  of  the  frrowth  and  rivalries  of  the  Great 
Powers.  There  may  be  tragic  economic  struggles,  grim  grap- 
plings  of  raeo  with  race  and  class  with  chiss.  It  may  be  that 
,  "private  enterprise"  will  refuse  to  learn  the  lesson  of  service 
without  Bonie  quite  catastrophic  revolution,  and  that  a  phase  of 
contiscntiou  and  nninteurish  socialistic  (government  lies  lM''fnre 
us.  We  do  not  know;  we  cannot  telL  Thc«  are  unnecessary 
diaastera,  but  they  inny  bo  unavoidable  disasters.  Human  hi*- 
tery  becomes  more  and  nioro  a  raco  between  education  and 
cutiistropho.  A^inst  tho  unifyiu);  ofTort  of  Christendom  and 
against  the  unifying  iiifluencu  of  tho  mechanical  revolution, 
catastrophe  won^ — at  least  to  the  extent  of  achieving  tlio  Great 
War.  Wo  cannot  loll  yet  hciw  much  of  tlie  winnings  of  catas- 
trophe still  remain  t«  be  gatliprcil  in.  Xew  falsities  may  arise 
and  hold  men  in  some  unrightt^^us  iind  fatod  schemn  of  order 
for  H  time,  before  the^'  collapse  amidst  the  misery  and  slau^ 
ter  of  gr>nerutions. 

Yet,  eluinsily  or  smoothly,  tho  world,  it  eccms,  progrea— 
and  will  progress.  In  this  Outline,  in  our  account  of  pato- 
olithic  men,  wo  have  borrowed  a  description  from  Mr.  Worlh- 
ingtoQ  Smith  of  the  very  highest  life  in  tho  world  some  fifty 
thousand  yours  a^.  It  was  a  bestial  life.  We  have  sketched, 
tooy  the  piihcritij;  for  a  human  sacrifice,  9ome  fifteen  thousand 
years  ago.  That  wvne  again  is  almost  incredibly  cmel  to  a 
modem  civilized  reader. 

Yet  it  is  not  more  than  fi\-e  hundred  years  since  the  great 
empire  of  tlio  Aztecs  still  l>elieved  that  it  could  live  only  by  (he 
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ahedding  of  blood.  Every  year  in  Mexico  hundreds  of  human 
victims  died  in  this  fashion :  the  body  was  bent  like  a  bow  over 
the  curved  stone  of  sacrifice,  the  breast  was  slashed  open  with 
a  knife  of  obsidian,  and  the  prieet  tore  out  the  beating  heart 
of  the  still  living  victim.  The  day  may  be  close  at  hand  when 
we  shall  no  longer  tear  out  the  hearts  of  men,  even  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  gods.  Let  the  reader  but  refer  to  the 
earlier  time  charts  we  have  given  in  this  history,  and  he  will 
see  the  true  measure  and  transitorinesB  of  all  the  conflicts, 
deprivations,  and  miseries  of  this  present  period  of  painfnl 
and  yet  hopeful  change. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

TO  conclude  this  Outline,  we  give  here  a  Table  of  Leading 
Events  from  the  year  800  b.c.  to  1920  a.d.  Following 
that  we  give  five  time  diagrams  covering  the  period 
from  1000  b.c.  onward,  which  present  the  trend  of  events  in 
a  graphic  form. 

It  is  well  that  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  an  idea  of 
the  true  proportions  of  historical  to  geological  time.  The  scale 
of  the  five  diagrams  at  the  end  is  such  that  by  it  the  time  dia- 
gram on  page  142  would  he  about  8^^  times  as  long,  that  is  to 
say  about  4  feet;  that  on  page  47  showing  the  interval  since 
the  Eoliths,  555  feet,  and  that  on  page  11  represraitiog  the 
whole  of  geological  time  would  be  somewhere  between  12  and, 
at  the  longest  and  moat  probable  estimate,  260  miles!  Let  the 
reader  therefore  take  one  of  these  chronological  tables  we  give, 
and  imagine  it  extended  upon  a  long  strip  of  paper  to  a  distance 
of  55  feet.  He  would  have  to  get  up  and  walk  about  that 
distance  to  note  the  date  of  the  painting  of  the  Altamira  cavea^ 
and  he  would  have  to  go  ten  times  that  distance  by  the  side 
of  the  same  narrow  strip  to  reach  the  earlier  Neanderthalers. 
A  mile  or  so  from  home,  but  probably  much  further  away,  the 
strip  might  be  recording  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs.  And  this 
on  a  scale  which  represents  the  time  from  Columbus  to  ourselves 
by  three  inches  of  space  I 

Chronology  only  begins  to  be  precise  enough  to  specify  the 
exact  year  of  any  event  after  the  establishment  of  the  eras  of 
tho  First  Olympiad  and  the  building  of  Rome. 

About  the  year  1000  b.c.  the  Aryan  peoples  were  establishing 
themselves  in  the  peninsulas  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Balkans, 
and  they  were  established  in  North  India.  Cnossos  was  already 
destroyed,  and  the  spacious  times  of  Egypt,  of  Thotmes  III, 
Am^iophis  III,  and  Rameses  II  were  three  or  four  centuries 
away.  Weak  monarcbs  of  the  XXIst  Dynasty  were  ruling 
in  the  Nile  Valley.     Israel  was  united  under  her  early  kings; 
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Sanl  or  David  or  possibly  even  Solomon  may  hnvo  lieen  rfipi- 
ing.  SergoD  1  (27t>0  b.o.  of  the  jVkkadinu  iSuinvrian  Empire 
waft  a  remote  memory  in  Babylonian  history,  more  remote  tbmi 
ifl  Confitantinu  th«  Great  from  the  world  of  the  present  day. 
Hammiirulii  had  been  dead  a  thousand  years.  Tiio  Assyriana 
were  already  dominating  the  leea  military  Babylooiana.  In 
1100  U.O.  Tiglatb  I'ileser  I  bad  taken  Babylon.  But  there 
was  no  permanent  conquoet;  Aaayria  and  Babylonia  were  still 
Beparate  (^mjnrcH,  In  China  the  new  Chow  dynasty  was  flour- 
ishing. Stonehenge  in  England  vss  already  a  thousand  years 
old. 

The  next  two  centuries  saw  a  r«na»ccuc«  of  Egypt  under  tbo 
XXII  Dynasty,  the  splitting  up  of  the  brief  little  Uebrow 
kindgom  of  Solomon,  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Bal- 
kauK.  South  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  day«  of  EiruscAn 
predominanec  in  Contral  Itr.ly.  Wo  may  bt^n  our  list  of 
aaoertaioable  datea  with 


800. 
790. 

776. 

758. 
745. 

788. 
735. 

722. 
721. 
704. 
701. 

A80. 

667. 
664. 


608. 


600. 


P 


Tbo  hnihling  of  Carlhajie- 

The  Ethiopian  oouquest  of  Egypt  (founding  the  XXVth 

Dynasty). 
First  Olympiad. 
Rome  built. 
Tiglath  Pileeer  III  conquered  Babylonia  and  founded 

the  New  Assyrian  Eiiipirc. 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  bought  off  Tiglath  Pileser  IIL 
Greeks  settling  in  Sicily. 

Sargon  11  anuod  tlie  A.<isyri«na  with  iron  weapona. 
He  deported  the  Isrselitcs. 
Sennacherib. 

Hta  army  destroyed  by  a  pestilence  on  ita  way  to  Egypt 
Esnrhaddon   ttx^k   Thebes  in    iig^'pt    (overthrowing  the 

Ethiopian  XXVth  Dynasty). 
SarOauapalus.  <  i    .... 

Psammeliohiis   I    restored   the  freedom   of  Egypt   and 

founded  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  (to  610).     He  was  ea- 

eistcd  against  Assyria  by  Lydiau  troops  sent  by  Gygea, 
Nccho  of  Kg^'pt  defeated  Josiah,  king  of  Judafa,  at  the 

Battle  of  Megiddo. 
Capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Chaldeans  and  lledes.    Foun* 

datiou  ef  tbo  Chaldean  Empire, 
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i>.c. 

4MH.     Mechn  pushed  to  tho  EupliraUis  an<l  was  orerUirovn  hj 

NvbiR-liadiicJEKar  IL     Joaiiib  fell  willi  bim. 
586.     NebucbadnczKiir  carrtetl  off  the  Jews  to  Babyloo.    Man; 

fled  U>  K^-pt  and  i»c1tled  there. 
550.     Cyrus  the  I'ersian  auooeeded  Cyaxarea  the  Mede. 
(>)'ru8  conqucn-d  Croesas. 
Buddha  lived  about  this  time.     So  ahio  did  Confucios 

and  Lao  Tse. 
539.     Cyrus  took  Babylon  and  founded  tlio  Peraiuii   Empire. 
527.     PpisiatratUH  dird. 
5S5,     Cambysoft  cotiqucrod  Efj^pt, 

521.     Darius  I,  the  son  of  Hystaspca,  ruled  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Indua. 
Ilia  expedition  to  I^ythiit, 
490.     Battle  of  Marathon. 
484.     liorodoluD    boru.      ^schylus   won   his   first    prize   fur 

tragedy. 
480.     Battlw  of  Thcmiopyl*  and 
479.     The  UatlW  of  Plain-a  and 

pnlae  of  Peraia, 
474.     Etruscan  floot  di»troyed  by  the  Sicilian  Grvoka. 
470.     Voyago  of  ITaniio. 
466.     Poriolca. 
465,     Xerxes  miirclerod. 

438,     llerodotua  wcitpd  hia  Hiatory  in  Atht'oa. 
431.     Polopojuioaian  War  hcg^n  (to  404). 

428.     PerieloB  ilind.     llorodoiiia  died.  

437.     Ariatophunus  bif;an  bia  earcor.     Plato  bom.     He  lived 

to  .347. 
401.     Itetrpat  of  tlio  Tpii  Tliouaand. 
800.     Brcnous  Backed  Itnme. 
360,     CamilluB  built  the  Temple  of  Concord. 
SHQ.     Philip  became  kinp  of  Macedonia. 
S38.     Battle  of  Cbacronia. 

336.     Macedonian  troops  crossed  into  Asia,  Pbiiip  murdered. 
334.     Battio  of  the  Grantcuai 
333.     Battle  of  Tasue. 
832.     Alexander  in  Egypt, 
331.     Battle  of  Arbeln. 
330,     Darius  III  killed. 
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838.  Death  of  Alexander  tlio  Great. 

BS21,  Riae  of   Cbaodrntnipta   in   the   Ptmjab.     Tbe  Romans 
H  ooinpk'lt'ly  bcutcii  hy  the  Suiiiiiitca  itt  the  b«ltte  of  tlte 

H  Caudiiie  Forks. 

*  t8W>  Chnii<lriigupta   ri'puUed  &>cleucus. 

MB.  I'tolciuy  Sotor  dit^d. 

281.  Pjrrhu»  iavadcd  Itnlj. 

380.  Battle  of  Ileraclea. 

279.  Battle  o£  AuhcuIuul 

27S.  Qaiil»'  raid  into  Asia  Minor  and  wttlemAnt  in  Gnlatia. 

275.  Pj'irhua  left  Italy. 

264.  Fint  Punic  War.     (Asoka  began  to  reign  in  Behar— 
to  227.)    First  gladiatorial  games  in  IU>mc. 

280.  Battlo  of  Myiw. 
S56.  Ilattle  of  Ecnomua. 

248.  Shi  Ilwan(>-ti  hccamo  king  of  Ch'ia. 

343.  Battle  of  J^gatian  lalea. 

241.  End  of  First  Tunic  War. 

235.  Rattle  of  Telimioii.     Romau  armies  in  TUyria. 

220.  Shi  Ilwang-ti  hceanio  emperor  of  China. 

[Koto  that  th(>  date  given  to  Shi  Uwaug-ti  in  the  diflr 

gram  on  p^  142  ia  incorrect.] 

319.  Second  Punic  War. 

316.  Battle  of  Caniui.-. 

214.  Great  Wall  of  China  begun. 

210.  Death  of  Shi  Ilwaog-tL 

308.  Battlo  of  ^^ama. 

201.  End  of  Second  Punic  War. 
300-197.     Rumu  at  wur  with  ^[aol^douia. 

193.  War  with  the  Seleucida. 

190.  Battlo  of  Magn<>»ift. 

149.  Third  Punic  W^ar.     (The  Yueh-Chi  came  Into  Western 

TurkcHtun.) 

140.  Cartilage  destroyed.     Coriuth  drotroycd. 

133.  Attalua  botiucuthod  Porgamum  to  Home.    Tiberiua  Grae- 

dius  killed. 

121.  Caiua  Gracchua  killed. 

118,  War  with  Jugurrlia. 

lOti.  War  with  Jugurtha  onded. 

103.  Marios  drovo  hack  Gcrinans. 
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B.C. 

100.     Triumph   of  Marius.      (Wu-ti  oonquering  the  Tarim 

valley.) 
91.     Social  war. 

89,     All  Italians  became  fioman  citizens. 
86.     Death  of  Harius. 
7«.     Death  of  Sulla. 

73.     The  revolt  of  the  alavea  under  Spartacus. 
71,     Defeat  and  end  of  SpartacUa, 
66.     Pompey  led  Boman  troops  to  the  Caspian  and  Euphrate& 

He  encountered  the  Akni. 
64.     Mithridates  of  Pontus  died. 
53.     CrasBUs  killed  at   Carrtue.      Mongolian   elements   with 

Parthians. 
48.     Julius  Csegar  defeated  Fompey  at  Pharsaloa. 
44.     Julius  Cesar  assassinated. 
31.     Battle  of  Actium. 

27.     Augustus  Ciesar  princeps  (until  14  a.d.), 
4.     True  date  of  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
A.D.     Christian  Era  began. 
6.     Province  of  Mcesia  established. 

9.     Province  of  Pannonia  established.    Imperial  boundary 
carried  to  the  Danube. 
14.     Augustus  died.     Tiberius  emperor. 
30.     Jesus  of  Nazareth  crueifie^. 
37.     Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius, 

41.     Claudius  (the  first  emperor  of  the  legions)  made  eni- 
peror   by   pretorian  guard   after   murder   of   Calig- 
ula. 
54,     Nero  succeeded  Claudius. 
61,     Boadicea  massacred  Roman  garrison  in  Britain. 

68.  Suicide  of  Nero.     (Galba,  Otho,  Vitellus,  emperors  in 

succession. ) 

69.  Vespasian  began  the  so-called  Flavian  dynasty, 
79,     Titus  succeeded  Vespasian. 

81.     Bomitian. 
84.     North  Britain  annexed. 

96.     Nerva  began  the  so-cnlled  dynasty  of  the  Antoninea. 
98.     Trajan  succeeded  Ner\'a. 
102.     Pan  Chau  on  the  Caspian  Sea.     (Indo-Scythiana  in- 
vading North  India.) 
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117.     IladriBn  Hiicec«dei]    Trnjaii.      HomnD    Empire  at  its 

greatest  extent. 
138.     Aiituiiinus  Piiia  sucoL-cded  Hadrian.      (The  Indo-Scy- 

iLians  at  tliia  tiin(<  wero  deslrojriiig  thv  lai«t  tnicw  of 

Hellenic  rule  in  India.) 

160.  [About  thi8  (itne  Knitii^lika  rcij^ed  in  India,  KiAbgar, 

Varkand,  and  Kotan.] 

161.  Marcus  Aiireliiis  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius. 

164.     Great  ptaguo   began,  and   lasted    lo   tli«  death   of  H. 

AuroHiis  (180).    Tins  also  dcraslated  all  Asia. 
180.     Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(Kearl/  a  century  of  U'ar  and  disorder  began  in  the 

Itoniaii  Kiiipire.) 

320.  £nd  of  the  Uan  dynasty.    Beginning  of  four  bundred 

years  of  division  in  Chins.  ,  .  i 

237.  Ardashir  I  (first  SasHanid  shah)  put  an  end  to  Arsfteid 
line  in  Persia. 

24S,     Mani  began  his  teaching. 

S47.     Goths  crossed  Danube  in  a  great  raid. 

2.^1.     Great  victory  of  Goths,     Kniperor  Decius  killed. 

260.  Snpor  T,  the  second  Sassanid  shah,  took  Antioch,  cap- 
tured the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  was  cut  up  on  bis 
rotnrn  fn)ni  Asia  Minor  by  Odenntlius  of  Palmyra. 

209;.     The  Kmpcror  Claudius  defeated  the  Goths  at  Xish. 

S70.     Aurclian  hwame  emperor. 

272.  Zenrthiii  t-nrricil  captive  to  Route.  End  of  the  brief 
glories  of  Pahnvra. 

276.     Probus  succpcded  Aurelian. 

276.  Goths  in  Pontus.  The  Emperor  Probua  forced  back 
Franka  and  Alemanni. 

377.     Mani  crucified  in  Persia. 

384.     Diocletian  became  emperor. 

803,     Diocletian  peraeculed  tlio  ChriHtiana. 

311.  Galeriua  abandoned  the  porsocntion  of  the  Chri]<tians. 

312.  Constantine  (he  Great  bccamo  emperor. 

31."J.     Constanline  prrsi<Ipd  over  a  Christian  Council  at  Aries. 

321.  Fresh  Gnlhic  raids  driven  back. 

323.     Oonstantine  presided  over  the  Conncil  of  NicB-a. 
38T>     Vandals  driven  by  Goths  obtained  leave  to  settle  in 
Paononia. 
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A.D. 

3S7. 

361-3. 

879. 
890. 
802. 
S95. 


410. 
425. 


439. 
489. 

448. 
451. 

4Ji3. 

45S. 

470. 

**76. 


480. 
481. 

483. 

4^3. 


6S7. 

fiS8. 

629. 


Oonstiintino  baptized  on  bin  death-bed. 
St.  Auguaiiue  bom. 

Juliao  the  Apmtifttc  altcanpte*]  to  siiKitituto  Mitiiraun 
for  Chriflfianity. 
Thoodo«ius  tile  (Jrcat  (a  Spuniard)  emperor. 
The  statute  of  Serapia  at  Alejiaiidria  broken  up. 
Thfodosius  the  Great  emperor  of  east  and  west, 
Thc'odo«»in8  tho  Great  died.     Hoiioriiis  and   Arcudin* 

redivided  the  empire  with  Stilicbo  and,  Alartc  u 

their  maBters  and  protectors. 
The  ViBigoths  under  Alaric  captured  Tlonw. 
Vaiidula  HcttUng  in  south  of  Spaiu.     Iluns  in  Pauuouia, 

Gotlis  in  Dflhnatia.    Visigoths  and  Suevi  in  Portugal 

and  Kortb  Spain.     English  invading  Britain. 
Vandnis  under  OenBwic  invaded  Africa. 
Vandala  took  Carthage. 
Pri.*cu8  visited  Attila. 
Attila  raided  Gaul  and  was  defeated  b^  Frxnka,  Ale- 

maiirii,  and  Romana  at  Tro.vcs. 
Death  of  Atttla. 
Vandals  saeked  Rome. 
Kphth)ilil(-!t'  raid  into  Tndia. 
Odoarcr,  king  of  a  medley  of  Teutonic  tribcB,  informed 

Constantinople  that  there  was  no  emperor  iti  thu  Wait 

Knd  of  the  Western  Knipire. 
St.  HtTicdirt  horn. 

Clovis  in  Friiiioi>.     The  Merovinfpans. 
Ne«toriun  chureh  broke  away  from  the  Orthodox  Chrie- 

tiatt  oliureh, 
Theodoric,  tho  Ostroffoth,  eonquered  Italy  and  became 

Kin;;  of  Italy,  but  was  nominally  subject  to  Conatan- 

tinopie. 
(Gothic  1cing«  in  Italy.     Ootlis  Bottled  oo  »[>eoial  coo- 

lisonted  lands  as  a  garrison.) 
Justinian  emperor. 
Mihirajnila.  the  (Kphthalitc)    Attila  of  India,  OTe^ 

thrown. 
Tuitininn  elnsed  the  seboola  at  Athena,  which  had  fionr- 

inhcd  neurly  n  thi)ui>and years.    Ijdiaarius  (Juntiniaa's 

general)  took  Naples. 
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IlOB 


A.I>k 

S31. 
t>48. 
S44. 

C58. 

565. 


670. 

560. 


618. 

6S2. 
63a. 
68T. 

6S6. 

639. 

♦■-  • 
6SS. 
634. 

635. 
637. 
638. 
642. 
643. 
645. 
6S5. 
656. 
661. 


ChoaroeB  I  began  to  reign. 

Qroat  i)\a(^e  in  OoiistHtitinoplo. 

St.  Benedict  died. 

Qirfh*  expelled  from  Ittily  by  Justininn.     Cassiodurnft 

founded  his  moDnstery. 
Justinian  died.      Ttio  Lombards  couquored  ino«t  of 

North  Italy  (leaving  Kavviiiiii  mid  Itoinii  Hyzaii(ia«). 

The  Turkii  brake  up  the  Ephtlislites  in  W«6tem  Turke- 
stan. 
'Miitiiiiniiind  born. 
Oboeroes  I  died. 

(Tlio  hoiiibards  dominant  in  Italy.) 
I'lague  nigcd  in  Itome.     (("rcfwry  the  Orttit— Orepory 

I- — niid  tbe  vieiun  of  Ht  Augolo.)    Chuvrueii  11  bq^u 

to  reign. 
Ileracliiis  begnn  to  reign. 
Cbomrwa  1 1  )n!ld  Kgypt,  .TiTusiiIcm,  DamaKtix,  and  had 

aniiiofl  on  litilk-spunt.     Taug  dynasty  iK'gun  in  China. 
'I'lii'  llufjirii. 
Battle  of  Badr. 
Qrcnt  I'tTsiun  defeat  at.  Nineveh  by  Ileraolinn.     Ths 

Meceun  Allies  U'sii-f^  Medina.     Tai  Touug  became 

Emperor  of  China. 
Kavadh  [1  murdered  and  euocecdi'd  Lis  father,  OtOR- 

roes  IL 

Uuhammiid  wTote* letters  to  all  tbe  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Yuan  Cbwuiig  startvd  fur  India.     MuLaiumad  untered 
I  .  Mecca. 

aluhammad  died.    Abu  Bekr  Calipb. 
Battle  of  iho  Tarniuk.     Moslenia  took  Syria.     Omar 

flceond  Calipb. 
Tai  Teuug  rcooivcd  Ne»torian  missionariea. 
Battle  of  Kadeeaia. 
Jerusalem  surrendorod  to  Omar. 
Heraelius  died. 
Otbman  third  Caliph, 
Yuan  C^wnng  returned  to  Stngan. 
Defeat  of  the  Byzantine  fl««4.  by  the  Mostema. 
Otbmim  murdered  at  Medina. 
Ati  murdered. 
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602.     Moawiya  Caliph.     {Fimt  of  tlio  Omayyud  caliphs.) 
668.     The  Caliph  Moawiya  ftltAcki*d  Coustantinoplo  by  »ea — 

Theodore  of  Tamiiit  k-cmiie  Archhisliop  of  Canterbury. 
676.  Laat  of  the  sea  aUaclu  by  ^loawiya  on  Coustuntiuople. 
687.     i'vpin  ui  Ucrstlial,  mayor  of  the  paluc^  reunited  Au*- 

traiiia  and  Neustria. 
711.     Uoslom  army  invaded  Spain  from  Africa. 

714.  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace, 

715,  Xhi-  dumuius  of  tht-  Caliph  Walid  I  extended  from  the 

Pyrenees  to  China. 

717-18.  8uleiman,  son  and  sucoesjior  of  Walid,  failed  to  take 
ConstaiittDoplo.    The  Omayvttd  line  passed  its  dimax. 

732.     Charles  Mattel  defeated  the  Moslems  near  Poitiers. 

735.     Death  of  tJic  Venerable  Bede. 

74S.     Walid  II  Caliph — the  unbelieving  Calipli. 

719.  Overthrow  of  the  Omayyada  Abdul  Abbas,  the  firrt 
Abbasid  Calipli.  Spain  remained  Omayyai  Begin- 
ning of  the  broak-up  of  the  Arab  Empire. 

751.     Pepin  crowned  King  of  tho  French. 

755.     Martyrdom  of  St  Boniface. 

768.     Pepin  died. 

771.     Charlemagne  aole  king. 

774.     Charlemagne  con(|Uprcd  Lombardy. 

776.     Charlemagne  in  Dalmutia. 

786.     Haroun-al-Rascbid  Abbasid  CaHph  in  Bagdad  (toSOO). 

795.     Leo  Hi  became  Pope  (to  816). 

800.     Leo  crowned  ChHrlemugne  Emperor  of  the  West. 

802.  Egbert,  formerly  an  Eni^ilish  rrfugce  at  tho  court  of 
Charlemagne,  wtablislied  hiniHcIf  a*  King  of  Wessex. 

810.  Krum  of  Bulgaria  defeated  and  killed  Uio  Emperor 
Niccphorus. 

814.     Charlemagne  died,  I,ouis  the  Pious  anrceods  him. 

828.     Egbert  became  Brst  King  of  Eni;1snd. 

843.  Louis  the  Pious  died,  and  the  Ciirlovingian  Empire 
went  to  pieces.  Fntil  !)fl2  there  was  no  regular  ano- 
cession  of  Iloly  Boman  Emperors,  tliongh  the  title 
appeared  intermittently. 

850.  About  this  time  Rurlk  (a  Northman)  became  ruler  of 
Novgorod  and  Kieff. 

85S.     Boris  first  C1\riatian  King  of  Bulgaria  (to  884). 
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A.D. 

865. 


The  dcct  of  tlio  Ku8siiuift  (^'ortlmion)  tLrvaiouod  Ci>d- 

stantiaople.  .    , 

Tlio  Trcuty  of  Alfred  of  £nf;Iaud  and  Gutbrum  tfai' 

Dane,  esiabliiiliiiig  tUe  Daues  in  the  IJimelaw. 
IlnsHian  (Nurtbnicu)  fleet  oS  Constant inotilf, 
iioli  tliv  Oangcr  eetAblixhed  himself  iu  Norinntid;. 
Henry  tlie  Fowler  elected  King  of  Germauj. 
Maruzia  imprisoned  Pope  John  X, 
John  ,\I  Pope  (to  'J30J. 
Otto  I  became  King  of  Germany  in  succCMion  to  hia 

father,  Henry  tbe  Fowler. 
Kuseian  fleet  again  threatened  CooBtantinopIc 
John  XII  Jfojjc. 

Korlheni  Sung  Dynasty  begim  in  Cbtun. 
Otto  I,  King  of  Germany,  crowned  Emperor   (first 

Suxon  Kmperor)  by  John  XIl. 
Otto  depa'ied  John  XII. 

Separate  Fatimite  Cllliphate  act  up  in  Egypt. 
Otto  II. 
Otto  III. 
Hugh  Capet  became  Kinp  of  France.     End  of  the 

Carlovin^inn  line  of  French  kings. 
Canute    became    King    of    Knglaiid,    Denmark,    and 

Norway. 
Ariceuna  of  Bokhara,  the  I'rince  of  Physicians,  died. 
linaeiian  fleet  tlirentened  Constantinople. 
Con<jue8t  of  England  by  William,  Dnke  of  Normandy. 
Revival  of  Islam  under  the  Heljiik  Turk#.     Ilatilo  of 

Mela^ird. 
Hildebrand  became  Popo   (Grt^ry  VII)  to  1085. 
Robert  Guisoard  cnpiured  Dnraezo. 
Kobcrt  Ouiscard  cocked  Home. 
1087-80.     Urban  II  Popa 
1094.     Pestilence. 

Urban  II  at  Clomiont  sututnonod  the  First  CniHade. 

JIassaore  of  tbe  PcopJe's  Crusado. 

Ot>dfrev  of  Uoiiilluii  euptiired  Jernaaleiu.     I'aachal  II 

Pope' (to  m»). 
Kin  Empire  floiiriithcd.    Tlic  Sungctpital  jibiftcd  from 

Nanking  to  Hang  Cbau. 


88IJ. 

004. 
913. 
919. 
9S8. 
031. 
936. 

&41. 

955. 
960. 
W&. 

068. 

060. 
973. 
983. 
987. 

1016. 

1037. 
1043. 
1066. 
1071. 

1073. 
1082. 
1084. 


1095. 

1096. 
1090. 

1138. 


1112 
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1147.     Tho  Second  Crusade.     Fouodatiun  of  the  Cbriittun 

Kingdom  of  Portugal. 
llOd.     SaUdin  Sultau  of  Kgypt. 
11T6.     Frederick  Burbarossa  acknowledged  aupremuc/  of  die 

Pope  (Alexander  III)  at  Venice. 
118V.     Saladia  captured  Jerusalem. 
1189.     The  Tbiid  Crusade. 
1198.     Awrroea  of  Cordoba,  the  Arab  philosopher,  died.    Ituio- 

cent  III  I'opo  (to  1216).    Fwderick  H  (igod  ftrtir). 

King  of  Sicily,  became  bis  ward. 
1202.     Tbo  Jfc'ourth  Crusade  attacked  the  Eaatera  Empire. 
1204.     Capture  of  Constnntinopic  by  the  Latin*. 
1200.     Kutub  founded  Moiflan  state'  at  DeM. 
1212.     TliR  Children's  Crusade. 
1214.     Jongia  Kban  took  Poking. 
1315.     Magna  Cnrlu  signed. 
1216.     Ilonoriiis  III  Pope*. 
1218.     Jengis  Klinn  invaded  KbnriRmia. 
1321.     Failure  and  return  of  the  Fifth  Cmsadfi.    St.  Dominie 

dii-d   (thu   Ddiuiiiicans). 
1326.     St.  Francia  of  Asniiii  die<t.     (Tlie  FninctKtana.) 
1SS7.     Jongis  Khan  died,  Khan  fi-nm  the  Caspian  ti>  the  Pacific, 

and  was  siK-efcdcd  by  Ogdai  Khan. 
Gregory  IX  Popo. 
1228.     Frederick  II  embarked  upon  tbe  Sixth  Cmsadc,  and 

acquired  Jcnisalein. 
1234,     Mongols  completed  conquest  of  (he  Kin  Empire  with 

tlio  help  of  the  Sung  Empire 
1230,     Frederick  1 1  exeomuiunieated  for  the  second  time. 

1240.  Mongols   de,itroyed    £ie(F.     Kuasia   tributary    to  the 

Mongols. 

1241.  Mongiil  victory  at  Licgnifj;  in  Si)p«ta. 

1244.  The  Egyptian  Sultan  recaptured  Jenisalom.     Tliia  led 

to  the  Seventh  Cru.'iadc. 

1245.  TVederick  II  re-excommunicated.    The  men  of  Schwys 

burnt  the  cattle  of  New  Ilabtburg. 
1260,     St.  Louis  of  France  ransomed.     Frederick  TI,  tho  loirt 
Hohviistaufeu  Emperor,  died.     Qermau  iutcrrcgnum 
nnti!  1273. 
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A.I>. 

'^251.     M«Dgu  Ehan  became  Great  Kbaii.    Kublai  Kbaa  gov' 
eriior  of  China. 
S58.     Hlilngu  Khan  took  and  destroj-cj  Bagdad. 
B0O,     Kublai  Kbau  became  Great  Kbait.     Ketboga  dufcatcdj 
in  Palestine. 
|)S61.     The  Greeks  roiiiplurcd  Constantinople  from  the  Latins. 
11869.     Kublai  Kban  sent  a  message  of  inquiry  to  the  Po[>e  hy 

the  older  Polos. 
1271.     Marco  Polo  started  upon  bis  travels. 
t273.     Kiidolf    of   Hnbshurg   elected    Emperor.      The   Swiss] 

formed  tlieir  EverlaHting  Lcagtie. 
1280.     Kubliii  Khan  founded  the  Yuan  Dynasty  in  Cliina. 

1292.  Death  of  Kubini  Khan, 

1293.  Roger  Uucou,  tho  prophet  of  experimental  science,  died.] 

1294.  Boniface  VIII  Pope  (to  1303). 

1295.  Marco  Polo  returned  to  Venire. 
1308.    Death  of  Pope  Bonifaeo  VIFI  after  tho  outrage 

Anagni  hy  Uuillanme  de  Nogarct. 
130S.     Clement  V  Pope.    The  papal  court  set  up  at  Avignon.^ 
1308.     Duns  Scotna  died. 

1318.     Four  FranciBcanft  burnt  for  heresy  at  Marseilles. 
1347.     Occam  died. 

184B.     The  Great  PInpie.  the  Black  Death. 
1358,     Tbo  Juequi-ric  in  France. 
1360.     In  China  the  Mongol  (Yuan)  Dynasty  fell,  and  wosl 

Buceet'ded  by  tho  Ming  Dynasty  (to  H144J. 
1387.     Timurlano  assiimed  tlio  title  of  Great  Khan. 
1377.     Pope  Gregory   XI   returned  to  Rome, 
1878.     The  Gi«at  Schistm.    Urban  VI  in  Item*,  Clement  VITj 

at  Avignon. 
1391.     Peasant  revolt  in  Kiiplnnd.     Wat  Tyler  murdered  la] 

the  presence  of  King  Richard  IL 
1884.     Wycliffc  died. 

1898.    1Iti9fl  preached  WycUffiam  at  Fragua 
1408.     Death  of  Timurlanc. 

1414-18,     The  Council  of  Constance.     Tluss  burnt  (1415)." 
1417.     The  Cireat  Schism  ended.  Martin  V  PopC. 
1420.     The  Tlussites  revolted.     Martin  V  preached  a  cnuade 

against  tLem. 
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1431.  The  Catholic  Crusaders  dissolved  before  the  Hussites  at 

Domazlice.     The  Council  of  Baale  met. 

1436.  The  Hussites  came  to  terms  with  the  church. 

1439.  Council  of  Basle  created  a  fresh  schism  in  the  church. 

1445.  Discovery  of  Cape  Verde  by  the  Portuguese. 

1446.  First  printed  books  (Coater  in  Haarlem). 
1449.  End  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 

1453.     Ottoman  Turks  under  Huhammad  II  took  Constanti- 

nopla 
1480.     Ivan  III,  Grand-duke  of  Moscow,  threw  off  the  Mongol 

allegiance. 
14S1.     Death  of  the  Sultan  Muhammad  II  while  preparing 

for  the  conquest  of  Italy.    Bayazid  II  Turkish  Sultan 

(to  1512). 
I486,     Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1492.  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America.     Hodrigo 

Borgia,  Alexander  VI,  Pope  (to  1503). 

1493.  Mazimiiian  I  became  Emperor. 

1498.  Vasco  da  Qama  sailed  round  the  Cape  to  India. 

1499.  Switzerland  became  an  independent  republic 

1500.  Charles  V  bom. 

1509.     Henry  VIII  King  of  England. 

1512.  Sclim  Sultan  (to  1520).    He  bought  the  title  of  Calij^ 

Fall  of  Soderini  (and  Machiavelli)  in  Florence 

1513.  Leo  X  Pope. 

1515.     Francis  I  King  of  France. 

1517.     Selim  annexed  Egypt.     Luther  propounded  his  theses 
at  Wittenberg, 

1519.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  died.    Magellan's  expedition  started 

to  sail  round  the  world.    Cortea  entered  Mexico  city. 

1520.  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  Sultan  (to  1566),  who  ruled 

from  Bagdad  to  Hungary.     Charles  V  Emperor. 

1521.  L-iither   at  the  Diet  of  Worms.      Loyola   wounded  at 

Parapcluna. 
1525.     Baber  won  the  battle  of  Panipat,  captured  Delhi,  and 

founded  the  Mogul  Empire. 
1527.     The  German  troops  in  Italy,  under  the  Constable  of 

Bourbon,  took  and  pillaged  Borne, 
1529.     Suleiman  besieged  Vienna. 
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^lS30.     Fixarro   invaded  Peru.     Charles  V  crowned  by  tlie 
Pope.      Henry   VllI    began   liis   quarrel    with  tho 


1532. 
1535. 
1589. 
1548. 
1M5. 

1M4. 

1547. 

1549. 
1563. 

19S8. 

1SS8. 
1668. 

-•*, 

1564. 
1566. 
1567. 
1568. 
1571. 
1573. 
1578. 
1583. 
1801. 
1603. 

1605. 
1606. 
1609. 
1618. 
1620. 

1636. 
1626. 


Papacy. 


The 


Btii  eieued  Miinster. 
Fall  of  tlic  AuubaptiHt  rule  in  MUnetcr. 
Tli6  Compflny  of  Jesus  founded. 
Copernicus  died. 
Tlio  Couiioil  of  Trout  (to  1563)  assembled  to  put  tlie 

cfaurcb  in  order. 
Martin  Lutlicr  died. 
Ivan  IV  (the  Terrible)  took  the  title  of  Tear  of  Rua- 

sia.     Francis  I  died. 
First  Jesuit  missioiw  arrived  in  Hoiith  .\ineric«. 
Treaty  of  Passau.     Temporary  pacification  of  Ger- 

many. 
Charles  V  abdicated.     Akhar  Great  Mogul  (to  1605). 

Ignutiu*  of  Loyola  died. 
Death  of  Charles  V. 
£nd  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  reform  o£  tLo 

Catholic  Church. 
Galileo  born. 

Suk-imuu  the  Magnificent  died. 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands. 
Execution  of  Counta  Kgmont  and  Horn. 
Kepler  bom- 
Siege  of  Alkmaar. 
Harvey  born. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  to  Virginia. 
Tycho  Brahc  died. 
James  I  King  of  England  and  Scotland.     Dr.  Gilbert 

died. 
Jehangir  Great  Mogul. 
Vir^riuia  Company  founded. 
Holland  independent. 
Thirty  Yoiirs'  War  began. 
Maypowfr  expt^lilioii  founded  New  PK-month.     First 

negro  slaves  landed  at  Jamestown  (Va.). 
Charlea  I  of  England. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  (I..ord  Verukia)  died. 
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1628.  Sboh  Jehan  Great  Mogul.     The  Engluh  PetUion  of 

Sight. 

1629.  Charlea  I  of  ^Englanil  began  his  eleven  jears  of  mle 

without  a  parliament. 

1630.  Kepler  died. 

1632.  Leeuwenhoek  bom.     GuBtavua  Adolpbua  killed  at  the 

Sattle  of  Liitzen. 

1634,  WallenBtein  murdered. 

1638.  Japan  closed  to  Europeans  (until  1865). 

1640.  Charles  I  of  England  summoned  the  Long  Parliament 

1641.  Massacre  of  the.  English  in  Ireland. 

1642.  Galileo  died.     Kewton  born. 

1643.  Louia  XIV  began  bis  reign  of  seventy-two  years. 

1644.  The  Manchus  ended  the  Ming  djnastj. 

1645.  Swine  pens  in  the  inner  town  of  Leipzig  pulled  down, 

1648.  Treaty  of  Westphalia.     Thereby  Holland  and  Switzer- 

land were  recognized  as  free  republics  and  Prussia 
became  important.  The  treaiy  gave  a  complete  vic- 
tory neither  to  the  Imperial  Crown  nor  to  the  Princes. 
War  of  the  Fronde ;  it  ended  in  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  French  crown. 

1649.  Execution  of  Charles  I  of  England. 

1658.     Aurungzeb  Great  Mogul.     Cromwell  died.. 

1660.     Charles  II  of  England. 

1674.     Nieuw  Amsterdam  finally  became  British  by  treaty  and 

was  renamed  New  York. 
1683.     The  last  Turkish  attack  on  Vienna  defeated  by  John 

III  of  Poland. 

1688.  The  British  Revolution.    Elight  of  James  II.    William 

and  Mary  began  to  reign. 

1689.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.     (To  1725.) 
16ftO.     Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland. 

1694.     Voltaire  born. 

1701.     Frederick  I  first  King  of  Prussia. 

1704.     John  Locke,  the  father  of  modem  democratic  theory, 

died. 
1707.     Death  of  Aumngzeb.     The  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul 

disintegrated. 

1713,  Prederi«i  the  Great  of  Prussia  bom. 

1714.  George  I  of  Britain. 
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1715. 

1727. 

1T32. 

17Jt6. 


I,^«iiB  XV  of  Frftnee. 

^'cwtun  died.    Ueorgo  II  of  Britain. 

Oglethorpe  founded  Geoi^a. 

Nadir  Shah  raided  Iudi«.     (The  bc^nning  of  twcntv 

years  of  rnidiiig  and  dinorder  in  India.) 
llaria-Thcrfsa  btgaii  to  ri-ign.    (Being  a  woman,  alio 

conM  not  be  cmpresa.     Her  husband,  Francis  I,  was 

emperor  until  his  death  in  1765,  when  her  son,  Joseph 

ir,  succcc-di'd  him.) 

Accpaaion  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia. 
The  Emprt'sa  Elixabi-tli  of  Itui^ia  bepun  to  reign. 
1765-33.     Britain  and  France  Htruggled  for  Amnrica  and  India. 

Frniice  in  allinnoe  with  Austria  and  Hunia  a^tnst 
Prussia  and  Britain  (1756-68);  the  Seven  Years' 
War. 
Battle  of  Plflssey. 

The  British  general,  Wolfe,  took  Quebec. 
George  III  of  Uritain. 
The  Eniprt'ss  Elizabeth  of  Busaia  died.    Mnrder  of  the 

Tsar  Paul,  and  uecescion  of  Catherim*  the  Great  uf 

Russia  (to  I79«). 
Peace  of  Paris;  Ciinnda  ceded  to  Britain.     Britiah 

dominant  in  India. 
Battle  of  Ruxiir. 
Napolcfin  Bonaparte  bom. 
I.nnis  XVI  liegnn  his  reign.     Suicide  of  Clive.     Tho 

American  rcvolutinnarj  drama  began. 
Battle  of  r,exiMgton. 
IVclaration  of  Independence  by  the  Tnited  States  of 

Amerien. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  creator  of  modem  democratic  scnti- 

ment.  died. 
End   of  the  reign  of  Maria-Theresa,      The  Emperor 

Joseph  (17R5  to  1790)  8»ceec<led  her  in  the  hereditary 

Habsburg  dominions. 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Britain  and  the  new  United 

States  of  America.     Qnaeo  set  free  in  Massachu- 
setts, 
The  Oonstitntional  Convention  of  Philndelpbia  set  up 

the  Federal  Government  of  tho  United  Slates.  Franco 


1740. 


1741. 


1757. 

1750. 
1760. 
1762. 


^1768. 

1764. 

1769. 
1774. 

177S. 
1776. 

1778. 

1780. 


iTCSi 


1787. 
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discovered  to  be  bankrupt.  The  Assembly  of  the 
Notables. 

1788.  First  Federal  Congrees  of  the  Dnited  Statea  at  New 

York. 

1789.  The  French  States-General  assembled.     Storming  of 

the  Bastille. 

1791.  The  Jacobin  Eevolution.    Flight  to  Vareanea. 

1792.  France  declared  war  on  Austria.     Prussia  declared  war 

on  France.  Battle  of  Vahuy.  France  became  a 
republic. 

1793.  Louis  XVI  beheaded. 

1794.  Execution  of  Kobespierre  and  end  of  the  Jacobin  re- 

public    Hule  of  the  Convention. 

1795.  The  Directory.    Bonaparte  suppressed  a  revolt  and  vent 

to  Italy  as  conunander-in-chief. 

1797.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Fonnio  Bonaparte  deatroyed 

the  Eepublic  of  Venice 

1798.  Bonaparte  went  to  Egypt.    Battle  of  the  Nile. 

1799.  Bonaparte  returned.     He  became  First  Consul  with 

enormous  powers. 

1800.  L^slative  union  of  Ireland  and  England  enacted  Jan- 

uary Ist,  1801. 

Napoleon's  campaign  against  Austria.  Battles  of 
Marengo  (in  Italy)  and  Hdienlinden  (Moreau'a 
victory). 

1801.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France,  England,  and 

Austria  signed. 

1803.  Bonaparte  occupied   Switzerland,  and  so  precipitated 

war. 

1804.  Bonaparte  became  Emperor.     Francis  II  took  the  title 

of  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1805,  and  in  1806  he 
dropped  the  title  of  Holy  Roman  Eraperor.  So  the 
"Holy  Roman  Empire"  came  to  an  end. 

1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar.    Battles  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz. 

1806.  Prussia  overthrown  at  Jena. 

1807.  Battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland  and  Treaty  of  Tilsit 

1808.  Napoleon  made  bis  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain. 

1810.  Spanish  America  became  republican. 

1811.  Alexander    withdirew    from    the    "Continental     Sys- 

tem." 
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1813. 
1814. 
181S. 
18  Id. 

1821. 
1824. 
1825. 

1827. 
1829. 
1830. 


1833, 

1935, 
1837, 
1840, 

1848, 


1851. 

1852. 
1854. 

1854- 
18.16. 
1857. 

lenff. 

1850. 
1861. 


1863, 
1864. 


Mosrow. 

AlHlicutioii  of  Xnpoleon.     Louis  XVIII. 

Thi>  Waferldfi  otiiii|iiii^n.    The  TreiiK  of  Vitiin«. 

The  Firat  Factory  Act  paiised  through  the  efforta  of 
IloI)ert  Owen. 

The  Greek  revolt. 

ChiirlPB  X  of  Frmiee.  

Nieholas  T  of  RnasiH.  First  railway,  Stockton  to  Uar- 
linf^oit. 

Battle  of  Navarino. 

Greece  independent. 

A  year  of  diNtnrbanoe.  Txiuis  Philippe  ousted  CharW 
X.  Belgium  broke  away  from  Holland.  I^opold  of 
Saato-Coburp-Oothft  bocitmc  kinp  of  this  new  country, 
Betjrium.    Ruaaian  Poland  H^'olied  ineffectually. 

The  First  Reform  IJill  in  liritain  restored  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  Rritiah  Parliament. 

The  word  socialism  first  used. 

Queen  Victoria. 

Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg' 
Ootho. 

Another  year  of  dintiirhance.  Republica  in  France  and 
Rome.  The  Pan-slavic  conference  at  Prague.  All 
Germany  united  in  a  parliament  at  Frankfort.  Ger- 
man unity  destroyed  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Great  Exhitulinn  of  London. 

Napoleon  III  Emperor  of  the  French, 

Perry  (iccond  expedition)  landed  in  Japan.    Nicbolis 
I  occupied  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Turkey. 
56.     Crimeun  Wiir. 

Alexander  II  of  Rusitia. 

The  Indian  Mutiny. 

Robert  Owen  died. 

Franco-Ausfrian  war.     Battles  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 

feri  no- 
Victor  Emmanuel  First  Kinc  of  Italy.     Abraham  Lin- 
coln became  President,  U.S..\.    The  American  Civil 
War  began. 

British  bombarded  a  Japanese  town. 

Maximilian  became  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
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1865.  Surrender  of  Appomattox  Court  House.    Japtn  opeaed 

to  the  -world. 

1866.  .Prussia  and  Italy  attacked  Austria  (and  the  south  Get- 

man  states  in  alliance  with  her).     Battle  of  Sadowa. 

1867.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  shot. 

1870.  Napoleon  III  declared  war  against  Prussia. 

1871.  Paris  surrendered  (January).     The  King  of  Prusaia 

became  William  I,  "German  Emperor."    The  Hohen- 
zollem  Peace  of  Frankfort. 
1875.     The  "Bulgarian  atrocities." 

1877.  Russo-Turkish  War.     Treaty  of  San  Stefano.     Queen 

Victoria  became  Empress  of  India. 

1878.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin.    The  Armed  Peace  of  forty-six 

years  began  in  western  Europe. 
1881.     The  Battle  of  Majuba  Hill.    The  Transvaal  free. 
1883.     Britain  occupied  Egypt 
2886.     Gladstone's  first  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 
1888.     Frederick  II  (March),  William  II  (June),  Gwman 

Emperors, 
1890,     Bismarck  dismissed.    Heligoland  ceded  to  Germany  by 

Lord  Salisbury. 
1894-5.     Japanese  war  with  China. 

1895.  "Unionist"  (Imperialist)  government  in  Britain. 

1896.  Battle  of  Adowa. 

1898.  The  Fashoda  quarrel  between  France  and  Britain.  Gei^ 

many  acquired  Kiau-Chau. 

1899.  The  war  in  South  Africa  b^an  (Boer  war). 

1900.  The  Boxer  risings  in  China.    Siege  of  the  Legations  at 

Peking. 
1904.     The  British  invaded  Tibet. 
1904-5.     Russo-Japanese  war. 

1906.  The  "Unionist"  (Imperialist)  party  in  Great  Britain 

defeated  by  the  Liberals  iipon  the  question  of  tarilTi>. 

1907.  The  Confederation  of  South  Africa  established. 

1908.  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

1909.  M.  Bleriot  flew  in  an  aeroplane  from  France  to  Eng- 

land. 
1911.     Italy  made  war  on  Turkey  and  seized  TripolL 
1913,     China  became  a  republic. 
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1913.  The  Balkan  league  made  war  on  Turkey.    Bloodshed  at 

Londouderrj  in  Ireland  caused  by  "Unionist"  gun 
running, 

1914.  The  Great  War  in  Europe  began  (for  which  see  special 

time  chart,  pp.  1052-53). 
1917.     The  two  Bussian  revolutiona.     Establishment  of  the 

Bolshevik  regime  in  Busata. 
1919-20.     The  Clememceau  Peace  of  VerBaillefl. 
1920.     First  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations,  from  which 

Germany,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Turkey  were  excluded, 

and  at  which  the  United  States  whb  not  represented. 
And  here  our  List  of  Events  breaks  oS  with  a  note  o£  ioiterro- 

gatioo. 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

VOWELS 

M  in  fu  (far).  Uthet  (.St.'  lUr).  miludo  (ml  lu'  dO). 
„   „  fat  (tit),  ample  (ftrnpl).  RbitiDence  (Kb'  stin  Au). 
„  „  fKta  (Ut).  wait  (w&t).  deign  (dbi).  jade  CM). 
■   „   „  loll  (fawl),  appal  (a  pawH.  broad  (brawd). 
„   „  (air  iOr).  bear  (bar),  where  (hw»r). 

..  ,.  beU{bel).bury  (bBT'l). 

„  „  her  (bb).  lewch  (>erch),  word  (wtrd),  bird  (bird). 

„   „beef  (bW.tUef  (th«0,idM(Ide'd),beer(ber),aadno(Ual'n6) 

„   „  Ut  (Ut).  lily  (lil'  1),  nymph  (nlmf).  build  CUld). 
„   „Ula  (blt),analyn  (bi'dlli).li8ht  (IH). 

„  „  not  (not),  watoh  (wooh),  oouch  (kof),  •orry  (tor'  i)- 

„  „  no  (nO),  blow  (blO),  brooch  (brSoh). 

.,  ,.  north  (DaTth),abw>rb  (dbaOrb'). 

40    „  „  food  (food),  do  (doo),  prove  (proov),  blue  (bloo),  ttnyr  (fttoo). 

n     „  „  bull  (bul),  Kood  (gud).  would  (wud). 
ft      „   „  nm  (ailii),  love  (lHv),  enoush  (inW). 
ft      „   „  muse  (mOi),  st«w  (itQ),  euro  (kOr). 

an    „   .,  bout  (bout),  bouih  (bou),  crowd  (kroud). 
oi     ,.  .,  join  (join),  joy  (joi),  buoy  (boi). 

A  ihort  toark  placed  over  a,  e,  o,  or  n  (d.  /.  6,  d)  avniflee  that  th« 
vowel  haa  an  obeoure,  indetanninate,  or  alurred  sound,  as  in:  — 

advice  (dd  vbO,  current  (kOr'Ait),  notion  (ofi'shfin). 

breakable  (brft' kdU),     Bailor  (a' Ur).  pleaaure  (pleah'tfr). 


CONSONANTS 

"a"  ii  used  only  for  the  sibilant  "s"  (as  In  "toaat."  tAat,  "plaoa," 
plls};  the  sonant  "a"  (a«in"toea,"  "plays")  is  printed  "a"  (tfli.  [Jts). 

"c"  (except  in  the  combuiationB  "ch"  and  "eA").  "q"  and  "x"  ai* 
not  uaed. 

b.  d,  f,  h  (but  see  the  oombinatlons  below),  k,  I,  m,  n  (see  n  below),  p,  r, 
t.  V,  s,  and  w  and  y  when  used  as  oonaonanta  have  their  usual  tbIimb. 

ch  as  in  church  (ch&ch),  batch  (btch),  capriocio  (ka  pri'  ehO). 
ci     .,  „  loch  (loeA),  coronach  (kor' o  niuA),  clachui  (kUlcA'an). 

(      ..   .,  set  (set},  finger  (fine'  gfr). 

J       „  „  join  (join),  judge  (jQj).  germ  (jErm),  ginger  (jin' jfr). 

(b  (in  Ust  of  Proper  Names  only)  as  in  Ludwig  (lut'  vigh). 
U    (      ..  .,       ,.     )  t.     „  IJandilo(hlindI'i6). 

hw  as  in  white  (hwit),  nowhere  (nO'  hwir). 

n      „   „  caboehon  (ka  bOahon'),  eongt  (kon'ahV. 

sh     „   .,  shawl  (shawl),  mention  (men'  shiln). 
zh    „  „  measure  (mesh'  it).  visioD  (viih'  dn). 

th    „  „  thin  (thin),  breath  (breth). 
A     „   „  thine  (lUn).  breathe  (brfitA). 


The  accent  O  foUoat  the  sylUble  to  be  itiiiswil 
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004 

EKim,  2n.  30.  40,  8S                                                 ^H 

Drepuium  (drep*  ft  oOm).  4i03 

Eoilii  (#c#'M),  307                                          ^H 

Dretden,  eruimt,  1042 

Eainhurd.  023.  624 

nrfwlpii.  Imttln  iif.  Sll 

E^nnt.  CounI  of.  770,  771 

DfoBh*do,  778 

Eo-pt.  HO,   121,  337,  462.  489.  404^8, 

Dniidi.  Il)r> 

MO.   587,   507,   047.   657,   600,    713. 

nrtims.  Nfulitlilci,  MM 

1100:  hialor)-  (forlu).   103,   IIA.   131, 

I>ru»i]».  LiviuH.  433 

140-43.  140,  I5H.  IDS.   172.   177,   ISO, 

Dtyopithi-diui  (drl  d  pi  Ih4'  kMi,  £3 

108,  303.  aOO.  315.  318.  338,  333.  257. 

Dutmrry.  Conilome,  TOl 

305-60.  371.  274.  283.  2)10.  290.  303. 

Diitiliii,  1010.  1022 

451.    5S7.    747.     111)3;    (and    Or«««r), 

Dunm.  Ihi*,  1(M7 

321.  331.  .143.  110.1;  (and  Horn*).  413. 

DuniouricM  (du  moo  ryft"),  Geoenl.  M5 

43D,  440-41.  *62:   {and  I,tam).  S8D. 

I)iuit>*r.  bnltlaot,  TMI 

£03,  SIMv  out.  «2N.  03(1.  007,  674,  082. 

DuiiiV,  ilwrivBtion  tit,  720 

OSS,  1113-13:   (morfinn   prriod).  BU. 

Dunkirk,  Til 

800,  003.  079.  085,  9»7.  1025,  1)10-20:        ^ 

Dun*  itcotus,  72B.  1)13 

Chri*lianlty  Iii.   526.  531.  030.  708;       ^H 

DupMx  (du  pift'}.  N07 

J«w«  la.  »3, 370. 400,  1 1 14:  Kinobip       ^H 

Dureno    (du  md'  *6).   488.   63X    037. 

in.  101-03,  3IA.  460:  rclitciouB  ■ystoou,               ■ 

044 

144.  180-H7.  101  92.   2:)4,   324,   350,              J 

DiiThtun.  t^nlvordty  of,  964 

352.  307,  400,  513                                                ^J 

DOncidorf.  64 

BlD'ptiBD  InoKunC,  121                                          ^^H 

Dutrli  lanKunaa,  Oil.  7TD;   peoplo.  All; 

FUypUnnsrrlpl.  I5:i.  172                                 ^^| 

K«[ml>U(',    7ii0-72.    UIH;     MttlnintMitH 

Edypiina  nhippinii.  ',fl4                                     ^^H 

BTid  nmiiiuiinhip.  744.  SOI.  S30,  088. 

"EtU'P'iniu"  (Gip«p<l,  607                             ^^| 

903.     <.Sf<  olto  IlolUud) 

Elam  <c'  Ibml.  1^.  2GM                                    ^H 

Dwotlinsn.  Ncolltbic.  M 

Klkniilo  lniiitii:ut(>,  120                                            ^^H 

DyRiia.  »13 

ElHTiiilo.  135.  140.  188.  337,  MS                     ^^ 

DrnBiiiics.  733 

Elba.  014                                                                     1 

B 

Eloclioni.  425,  H4N                                            ^^ 

KItnlrlAity,  927.  020                                               ^^M 

KiBtH.  the.  I-fi.  11.  43.  44 

Eleolrum.  lOQ                                                    ^^H 

Efuit.  oriontniioQ  to.  183 

Elcphtuita.  43.  52.  57.  7S.  tS3.  160,  2(18,              1 

Kiuil  liidin  ('oiiiiiany.  IKHI,  830.  070 

32S.  SSO,  403  11.  5H5                                                J 

fSiwU-r.  tMutt  uf.  00 

Eli.  jiKluP.  222.  233                                           ^M 

Eulorn  lamb.  All 

Elixir  of  life,  731                                                ^H 

Eniifrn  |Gr«k)  Emplra.     {Set  Bjsui* 

Eli»s!»th,  Qu(*n  of  Ennlnnd.  773.  776.         ^^m 

tint<  Km  pirn) 

HON,  H-JH                                                                                    1 

Ebcm-iof.  222 

ElitHheih.  Emptmi  u(  ituau,  702,  1117               1 

Ebro.  tivpr.  4CB,  407 

EL'lil,  130                                                                  1 

Kcluiluiii  (ck  bAl'  a  iirl).  MS 

Rmdm.  cniioor.  1042                                          ^^J 

Krhidtin  (d  kid' iiilJ.  40 

Emrvi  (tim' It  nl),  M3                                      ^^H 

E(tono(iiist«,  French,  SOS 

Emits,  500                                                         ^^1 

Cconomui  (K  kon'  d  mila),  bttlla  of.  403, 

Emporar.  (Jtln  of,  402                                            ^^| 

1105 

Emp«rora  iif  Cnrmaiiy.  755                                  ^^H 

Ekien.  s>rdm  of.  9S3 

Employ^rn  und  pmploynd.  S24.  035                ^^H 

RdMiii.  A42.  M3.  fi44 

EncloHirn  Aril,  ■i;:^  '■                                           ^^H 

Edom,  7M 

"  Enryol'ipifllxM, "  the.  866                             ^^| 

^^^^lU^^^^^^^^^ 

mnS^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^H          FltH  iiiltilliicrnm!,  254 

-1 
Oagtoma  ((ou'Ubm).    (5w  Buddha) 

^^^H           FrMdom.  31)1,  ian 

Gum.  203.  321.  331,  3M 

^^^^m            FkvORina'a  Farm,  Mtl 

Guoll«,  43 

^^^H           FVmuifa  laiwiiutu,  1  IN.  401.  41 1.  630,  7\h. 

Gailala.  7S3 

^^H               7M.  770 

0«nMit.  bcKik  of.  OS.  318-31 

^^^H           Frtra  (tn'd),  613 

OoM?v..  754.  813,  I0T4 

^^^H           fVinro,  tlin.  7Ji,  729.     (S^  alto  FViui..-b- 

Ooiu>»  OcQ'd<l>  and  tlia  Ommm.  Mill 

^^^^^H                niiri  fkni"ry 

IM4,  fi7tl.  713.  730.  730.  741.  Ml 

^^^H           FrlNllaiid    (frM'liint).    batCe    ot. 

905, 

Oeiuorio  IjiMi' aifr  ik).  4S3.  1108 

^^H                 IIIH 

Gentjlna.  the.  SM 

^^^^H           PrUian  oomI,  46H:  Iniijtua^,  770 

Qa^raphy.  3 

^^^^1           Ftiaiftiui,  Iho,  613 

OmIoo-.  953 

^^^H          Fnw.  tlio,  23 

QMOMUy.  602 

^^^H          Fn^Mut  (fnra  mc').  714 

0«MCB  I,  7»l.  7H2.  lllfl 

^^^H          Pronda,  the.  7117 

Omtib  11.  7)Ki.  1117 

^^H          Fu.  8.  N..  S53 

GwqgDilI.  782.  835.  1117 

^^H         FuMtra.  Iho.  7AT-S8.  «aO 

OMq«  IV.  7til                                                1 

^^^B           nilM.  162 

G«3«fa  V.  770.  1013,  1033 

^V                 Pullon,  H..V34 

Goorw.    Lloyd.    1033.    1040l    lOU-flDL 

^K^            FurnoM.  b9ik>i.  036;  olcwirie.  036 

1008.  1073 

^^^K           Futuro  life,  faoliof  Ui.  IM.  4«0 

GMTKta.  831,  830.  no.  1117  M 
G«rMa  (i<-r  .1  Id).  U3                               ■ 

^^^ 

G«ni>h.5H  ■ 
ON-bort  Uftf  bar).  008                           ■ 

^B                  0*M.lo,  23H,  lOIS 

G«nnaii  buutuaan.   118.  338.  Oil.  7tl^ 

^1                OisD.  Gciionl.  K)?.  Haa 

770:  aunjci  and  Ukl*a.  024 

^H                    Onlaliu,  3H4.  110.^ 

Oormaar.  75,  81.  358;  hwtatr  (to  Satm 

^H                  GalaUaon,  A-l?.  3!t)i.  6H3 

tiruf}.  434  36.  440.  451.  403.  408-41, 

^1                  OalliH.  4.^&.  IIDG 

480.  4H4.  524.  6 10  12.  010.  021.  701; 

^M                Gakriiui,  (IT.  518.  1 107 

{Siu^m  Jbinf*  t*  yopetatnle  piritit- 

^M                 Onliolft.  1D40 

037,  833.  039.  046.  «fil.  003.  003.  7M 

^B                  CUIlIc*.  607.  SIOl  513,  543 

715-31.  735.  739.    744.   753-44.   Tff, 

^m            ObIii«o  (sfti  i  le'  oj .  Guiiioi.  T33. 733.  esa. 

770.  787.  7»*-»7.  8l»-5.  814-17.  SSL 

^H                         1115 

H»2.  633.  WIS.  8U4~5.  1111  10;  (ITa- 

^H                  ObIU*.  Imisuhko  oI  tliu.  121 

0/  LtlMration  lo  fA<   Orrot  Ifvl.  Ml. 

^1                  Oalvaai.  93& 

D19.    »iS.    035-38.    005-74.    0ftl-« 

^M                 Ooma,  Vwoo  da  (v&«  kA'  da  jw'  ma).  7M. 

1003;   (Omtf    Ifin},    1033  ««m  iUm 

^H                     CHM.  1114 

dittlnocian  in.   209;    ImpwiaUan  tL 

^H                  OairmHol.  511 

»4fl.  1Q04-II.  loai 

^H                  GuiDtiin.  163 

GeUue(niLll«.  908 

^M                 GaiiuM.  264 

afaoal,  730,  754.  770 

^M                    OAinetm  (icftm  SU*).  30 

Qlbbon.  Kdwanl.  400-04.  4ft5.  480,  SU 

^H                  Gandtukm  (Kaa  d  ha'  rn),  367 

518. 420. 530.  530. 025.  037.  033,  UX 

^H                  QaoHa  (ka  oJi'  aha),  377 

17.  835.  886,  854,  MO 

^1                  Qaiig  Ulniiir.  207,  323 

OlbMltaf.  BO.  I«S.  401.  000.  0b3.  m 

^1                  aaocM,  136.  147,  210.311. .ti8.331 

354. 

OidMn.  333 

H                      sag.  B67 

GicaaWaaurus  Ijt  gftn  U  aaw'  rM,  S 

H     '             Garibaldi.  708 

GUIj«n.  Dr..  733.  IIU 

^M                 Ou.  240.  556 

GUboa.  Mount,  296                                        1 

^1                Gm  In  wttrfiire.  10S9.  10»S 

Oilta.  18.  21,38                                   J 

^m                 Oaf-.  TMaal.  lUU 

Gin.  105                                              ^^H 

^H                GaUuSSl 

GlolUi  Uol'  A).  740                           ^^H 

^H                 Gnul  (Hod  the  Guuli),  143.  SSO.  337.  3S4. 

uipviM.  em.  000                             I 

^1                      392  HQ,  -lot.  4UT.  433-3A,  430. 

47U. 

Gipay  langimaB.  006                                  1 

^1                         4}<1.  -tH7.  4»»,  527.  5.14,  000,  «ll, 

020, 

OiraRo,  43                                                       1 

^1                         815.  1105-8 

(Krundlu*.  1173 

^^H                  Gauiidb  Inngiump,  23J^ 

Giaeh  <fl»  U).  144,  )8l 

lOM,  421,  423.  43S,  <A8.  462,  630. 
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•no,  V:.  E.,  203.  074.  1033.  1130 

rd.  A.  I.  R..aG.  H 

nbury.  83.  343 
>.  433 

KJoii  <Kllp' !<)  doil).  70.  lAa 
Mu  (K>it'  i'  nou).  prui<er,  1013 
(Ob),  luDdnmcQial,  6 

fm  (ium'  tl  *i*m).  fill,  S3i 
\alai  diroliinv*.  US 
>Mert.  13e,  in.  S&4,  SOI.  063 
H.  S33,  S99. 732;  IdoA  of  ona  tnio, 
341,  303,  .17fl.  4C6,  403-06,  SOO. 
73. 577.  SM.  flflOr  ■>!  Judnitm. 305 
aoo,  SKI;  Kiiwdom  dT.  408.  Mli, 
706.760 

T  or  BounioTi.  043.  770.  lilt 
178.   180,   181,   188.  361 :  Ao'liu. 
EurUnii.      im>a.     191 -M; 
>k.     3S6,     306:    JApttiMi.    307; 
tl.  lot.  383 

78.  S8.  406.  063.  888 
I  HMde.  tb»,  094.  800 

E,  Oliver.  S31.  1017.  1068 
608 
e,  Capo  or.  »0G.  079.  1114 
r«p«.  oniiwi.  10t3 
,  eonaiimablo.  H)t9 
m,  Nnthaiiiel.  840 
:.  47.  103 
Iw."  184 
t,  land  of.  220 
*.  0\f.  407.  409.  507-11.  610.  633. 
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tCfi'  to),  lusnjpliitio.  1041 

arcliltwHuri-.  73(1;  liintciuNrr.  2J<8 

457.  472.  478.  4SI,  487-BI.  527. 

533,  530,  00(>,  ail),  631,  1107-8 

,  Gatiorul.  lUSU 

rnivnt.  185.  397.  706,  033 

a.  Uw.  433.  707 

tiu,  Colui.  431.  IIOA 

lu*.  TlboriiiN,  437-31.  1105 

•a  food.  »t.  87.  134 
In.  742 

Raniuiuitranci).  777 

llit<Brd  ut' IcAst,  bnlllB  of  tlw.  321. 

242 

M.  7 

1,  37.  43 

olt«  bnnv  100.973 
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Oravilntian.  l«wof,  735 

Ony.  a.  B..  220 

OrMt  BriUln.  l.i»ory  (j^w^.  795. 
007:  {and  l-uha).  103-88.  805-9;  (aii.< 
A-ttriat)  802,  805.  ^.  8a7-J8  M3- 
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IMrikltiim.  707.  077'«7.  001.  096.  ST 
1011-23.  1130.  (5w  <iIm  Dntaio  at 
EiucUad) 

Graal  Exhlbidno.  Ih#,  004,  tllO 

Urml  Mopll.  805.  808 

Great  01.     (S<r  .Aurachi] 

GrMt  .Suhlmii,     (Het  PnpiJ  Sohiam) 

UfMt  Wm.  Uio.  013.  735.  770.  785. 
1033  ■«..  1130 

GrMtiWM.  K49 

OrMM  (aad  UMOrMkx).  «S.  80. 80. 321. 
2«3-ee,  381-82.  703.  718.  740;  hioloiy 
(JB  oar  u-iU  Prraia).  158-03.  177.221. 

M2  •otf.,    Ilia;    (uwr  mtt  Pm»a), 
263.  275.  278-«0.  1101;  (lo  I5M  tm- 
turv).  2S2.  301.  300.  310-16.  320,  324. 
337.   3W4.   Km.   641.   653.   043.   003 
083-86.    1113;    {moi^n').  930.    1036 
UIQ;   drilfMtioli.   354-06.  307.  380 
423,  643.  1043,   10I5:   eoaitlUiIioMl 
2S6-eS.  304-7.  313. 330.  380;  roIiguMt 
16S,  265-60.  aie.  S50,  «13:   Ihoiuh 
nnd  touriutiic.  218, 30S-«.  340-43.  411 
667,  000 

Orwk  alphHlwt.  173;  archipelBEo,  SI 
202:  Church,  52S,  C,»M,  022.  OM.  637 
38.  043-46.  flOl.  020.  IIOKj  laogiM 
atkd  liWralur*.  118.  140;  338.  * 
352-54.  397.  300.  306.  310.  342.  3( 
400,  403,  480.  610.  630,  543,  5 
600,  014:  wtfffiuv.  024.  718 

Gre»k    (BfljilerD)    Empiro.   h«   But 
COrock)  Einplra 

Oreon.  J.  R.,  713 

Groan  fbMC.  028 

GmnUnd.  66.  018,  741 

"Gtnraii,"  faction  of  the,  7BT 

Or«.wy.  SlrK   A,.  733 

Gnwary  1.  llir<  Omt,  534.  601.  005 
OOU,  712,  723.  1100 

Gn>«.»y  VII.  037.  0.1S.  018.  000. 
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Grimm's  Law,  '*° 
OrisoBB.  *91 
GroM,  209 

GuUna*™'  »'» 

Guilds^  _„ 
0„iU^ard  7M 

Q  jUtiae,  878 

n'ioard   (Beikar"),  Bobert.  632,   644, 
.111 

ulf  Stresm,  17 
Jum-tree,  37 

Gunpowder,  666.  670,  736.  817 
Guptas  (goop'  tit),  £49 
Ourkhas,  981 

OuBtavua  Adolpbus,  780.  802 
Outeoberg,  717 
Quthrum.  618,  Itll 
Gwalior,  806 
Gyge*  [si'  jei),  26S,  1103 


HuKLBU  (h&r'Iem),  770,  772,  1114 
HababuTB^  662,  700,  754-57,  783.  786, 

7M,  799,  913,  gi4 
Backett,  955 

1  Hadrian,  455,  464.  1107 
Hadrian,  tomb  of,  606 
Hadrian's  wait,  465 
Hague  ConferenocH,  1001 
Raig,  Sir  Douglas.  1045 
.  Jlair,  34,  40 
''fHalicaroBaaUB     (h&l  i  kdi  ofis' tls),    202, 

204.  289,  321.  324 
-fiall,  164 

.Gam.  son  or  Noah,  110 
iBamburg,  736,  739 
.>amilcar.  404.  407 
BamiltoD.  Alexander.  849 
Bamiltoa,  Sir  William,  927 
EaoiiteH.  125.  14:4,  187 
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Hammurabi  (h&m  moora'bf),  138.  142, 

145.  147.  188,  200,  318.  327.  1103 
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Hucock.  837 
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Hannibal,  405-10.  41G 

Hanno,  142,  163-67,  177,  184,  40S.  430, 

461.  741.  1104 
Hanover,  882 

Hanover,  elector  of.     (5m  George  I) 
Haooverian  dominions.  795 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  782.  787 
HanSB  towns,  739-44 
Hanse  merchaatB,  816 
Haroourt,  Sir  William,  946 
Hare,  the,  84 
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696.  598.  625.  1110 
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Harran,  543 
Harris.  H.  Wilson,  1074 
Harvey.  Job □.  733.  1115 
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Hawlrubal.  405^ 
Hastings.  Warren.  808,  979,  1011 
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Hathor.  182.  192.  351,  352 
Hatra,  543 
Hatred,  405 
Hauran,  544,  568 
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Hecatwus  (hek  d  t«'  m.  16S 
Hector,  245 
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Hogira  (hej'  i  rd},  573.  677,  582,  1109 
Heidelbel^  mao,  62,  54,  63 
Hekt,  182 
Helen  of  Troy.  161 
Helena,  Empress.  539.  646 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  520 
Heliffoland.  1008.  1120 
Helioiithic  (he  li  d  liUi' ik)  culture.  112, 
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242,  354,  746.  991 
Helioiithic  peoples.  152 
Heliopolia  (h$  li  op'  0  lis).  (Baalbek).  54;' 
Hellenes.  262 
Hclledc  civilisation,  254  >qq.,  589,  726 
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1             lAl.MI.  5U,  ft43.  097.  IKM.  IIOO 

HiMchrnttil.     (..^  areoorr  Vll)                      ^^H 

I           lIHmolt.  H.  r..  4IM.  694.  SS)4,  AIM 
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1           IleliDoDt.  vun,  WO 

llmiiii   rIoillM,   374.  370;   ihwiU,   MS:         ^^H 

Jlotou.  jsa 

Moh'M>U,  000                                                     ^H 

HeiL     {Ik*  KnwI.  iJoniMticut.ed) 

Hin'Iii  Kiuh.  093                                                       ^M 

Uenriot.  VSO 

Hmdui.  311.  MO,  340.  107.  OM.  097,                ■ 

llmo'  11.  Cionnan  Rntporvr.  (1211 

hWi                                                                    ^^H 

llfoiry  V.  Gi-rmHn  Emprror.  ft27 

HinduBlAQ.  oao.  093                                           ^^^H 

ItMiry  VI.  Gorman  Empomr,  6S1 

tlipparohni,  913                                            ^^^H 

II«nn-  n.  Ktas  of  Enid.tnd.  1014 

HIpplM.  2W                                                       ^^H 

Il«iry  in,  Kiiiif  of  Kniclnml,  774 

Hippo.  484,  &3S                                                  ^^H 

lleniy  V.  Kiiut  of  EnRliiiid.  73A 

HippopoUmua.  20,  A3.  87                                 ^^^^| 

Jlonry  Vtl.  Kiox  ol  riudiod.  713.  773. 

IlippopoUmiM  dnillM,  144.  lau                        ^^^1 

775 

Hlra.  5S4.  6»S                                               ^^H 

Hviiry  Vltl.  Kins  ol  Eusliuid.  753.  7AS. 

Hiram.  KiiUE  of  Sldou,  23S"27                          ^^^^| 

759.760.773.775,  1115 

Hirtb.  373.  SCO                                             ^^H 

Honry  of  PrMiu.in.  Priiiro,  S46 

Illatlvm  378,  3tl9.  480                                             ^1 

Hpnry  tllo  Fowler.  627.  835 

BittiM.   138,   143,   I4«.  IW.  218.  231,                  ■ 

Henry,  P.irwk.  S.H.  MB 

322.  340,  275                                                            ■ 

llnphiiation  llifi  fw'  (1  du).  3M,  440 

HI-uuK'QO'    (-Sw  Hiiii'I                                        ^| 

llHrmkoL  (licrif  kl^'A).  3B7.  IIOS 

ftofti*,  (vuiwr,  1043                                                  ^H 

Hnncliui  (hor  Ilk' ti  Hi).  ft30,  039,  M-t. 

Hohealbidcn,  bnttJe  of.  621                                  ^H 

SQ<5.  S07.  SthJ  HS.  M«.  1109 

Hohenatautonn     (h5  «n  ttuu'  fifti).     627.                ^H 

1           Henildrr.  300 

A02.  730.  7U.  7S3                                                  ^1 

'            Herat.  318.  5sa 

Hoheniollunu;  780.  791.  013.  BOO,  972.                ^M 

Hcrbiviiraiiii  anlioiilii.  SS,  29 

1004                                                                         ^1 

IIitrriiliMi.  dfiiiii-ifHl,  341.  MS 

Hotl:iii'J.  400,  037.  ei«.  717.  739.  744,                ^M 

HoririilMi.  aou  of  Attonuidm',  33ft 

749.  771.  773.  779.  790,  780.  802.  800.                H 

ItnrnulMi.  t«inp1o  of.  177 

N30.  ffiT.  Sft3.  001.  903-4,  911.  979,                ^H 

H*nJ«mp».  MB.  208 

0»1.  HID                                                                ^H 

Hpr"clitnr>-  mio.  703 

Bolty.  37                                                                     ■ 

IIor<Mltly.  175 

Holaioln.  91V                                                               ■ 

Hwrplic-.  ftijJi 

Holy  Altlnno*.  015.  010.  930.  937.  1000.                 ■ 

Hpriallml,  013 

1003                                                                         ^1 

Hcrmon.  Mount.  fUt,  181 

Holy  Land.     ISrt  Cruwdca  atui  PkIo*-                ^H 

Hetiw'  I»liiii4,  103 

tln«)                                                                         ^H 

llvru.  343.  468 

Holy  KoniAn  Einpln>,  033. 938. 033.  BOO.                H 

Uorodm  -Mikua  (bet «'  <!«■  St'  1  Ub), 

TS9,  7U.  757,  704.  70T.  800.  1118                       H 

404 

RomiUDt.  «09                                                        ^^H 

llenxluuiK.  fat 

Homo  Rulo  Hill.  303                                      ^^H 

ficrodoiui  {hf  rod's  tM.  133.  163.  IM. 

Humor.  85.  104,  173,  253.  437                          ^^H 

1»4.  acr.'.  300.  rtt.  2M,  2iW  74,  Wl. 

UomokntiQiiiu    (Sn  NMndanluU  niMi;               ^H 

2h7,  3W),  204.  2UK.  300.  341.  3*5.  427, 

lIoUlDlliorKDiwlii.  <«  lI«{(loll<DrK  mu;                ^H 

401.  530.  561.  5M.  UM 

N(<iLni]«<r(hnl(-ni«i*.     «m     N«aiidp>tb>l                ^H 

lI«Md>.  tiM.  igjl,  4(M,,  £03 

man:    pKmicDiuuii.    (m    NeuidprifanI                ^H 

Heropliilus  {tif  n.f '  1  lili).  MS 

luau;  aplciu.  •«  Man.  true)                                 ^H 

H«r(i!0]viua    (bCrt bJeuv'/d'I),     1000. 

Honu.  M3                                                                  H 

1120 

Honduraa  (lion  dOr'  is).  Britiah,  803                 ^^H 

Hwparorulit  [1i<h  [i/r  i'lr'  iila).  :u 

ilouoy,  243                                                    ^^^H 

H«Me  Cbw'^  und  Umsluu.  610.  700, 

Honorla.  481                                                        ^^H 

971 

Hon')riu^                                                             ^^^H 

llMKklali.  KtiiA.  220 

lIoQciriiu  III,  pope.  e&\.  1113                          ^^^M 

Hiprntitt  tvri|>t.  173 

Hnpt,  l.ud«>u;.  lUU                                             ^^^H 

Htoro  (hi' A' 6),  401.  403.  4(H 

Hophni.  33:1                                                       ^^^M 

BloroslypUo,  1M'£7.  173 

Horn.  Count  of,  TTD,  TTl                             ^^^H 
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Horn  implftmenta.  69.  79 

Borrabin,  F.,  8Q 

Horaea.  43,  48.  52.  70,  135,  339.  241. 
459 

HorticultuTe.  100 

HoruH.  191,  19S,  351.  353.  367.  S13 

Hotel  Cecil,  542 

Hotteatot  laojusge.  129 

Houieholda.  growth  of.  199 

Hoiuea,  none.  242 

Howfurd.  the  philoDthroput.  882 

Hrdlicko.  E>r.,  70 

Baik.  Empire  of,  072 

Hue.  307 

Hudson  Bay  Compaoy,  803 

Hudson  Bay  Territory.  125 

Hudson  River,  839,  924 

Huso.  Victor.  89S 

HuRUenota.  795,  S03,  830 

Hulasu.  674.  678,  080,  091,  713,  1113 

Human  association.  949 

Human  sacrifice,  87,  100,  747 

Hunsaty  (and  the  HuogariatiB),  79.  461, 
4S7,  521.  610,  036.  042,  603,  673.  6U\ 
687,  699.  740,  759-00,  784,  809,  016, 
937,  973,  1114.     {See  alto  Austria) 

Huns,  160-52,  195.  330,  439,  462.  468. 
472-82,  484,  487.  548,  653,  503,  035, 
607,  609,  673,  702,  815,  1108 

Hunter  Commission,  962 

HunUng.  70.  76,  84.  94.  267 

Husein,  son  of  Ali,  592.  595 

Huaa.  John,  064,  710,  7SS,  812.  821, 
1113 

Husaitea,  711,  715.  ^113 

Hut  urna.  86 

Hutchioaon,  129 

Hutton,  954 

Huxley,  Prof..  Ill,  955 

HwanR-ho  {fawftng'  h6),  river,  161,  470, 
679 

Hyiena,  cave,  57 

Hyvnodon  (hi  fi'  no  don),  39 

Hyde  Park,  964 

Hyksoa,  112,  145.  507 

HyracodoD  <hl  r&k'  o  doa),  39 

HystoBpes  (his  tSs'  pes).  274,  1104 


I 


IBEBIAN  languBse,  230 

Iberians.   74,    111.    142,    156.   221.   230. 

241.  246,  361.      (See  aUo  MedJterra- 

oean  raoe) 
Ibex,  71 

Ibn  Batuta  (ibn  ba  too'  ta),  713 
Ibn-TU^d.     {See  Averroea) 


Ibrahim ,  son  of  MuhanutUMl,  570 

loaruB  (ilc'drAiO.  101 

Ise,  effect  of,  44 

Ice  Age,  38.  43.  46.  51.  56,  62.  125.  287 

Iceland,  618.  741,  802 

Icelandic  language.  238 

Ichabod,  223 

lehthyosaura  (ik' thf  tf  aawn).  28,  32 

loonium,  636 

Ideograms,  169,  170 

Ideographs,  173 

Idumeans,  494 

Ignatiiu,  St..  of  Loyola.  722.  724,  812. 
1114,  1115 

Iliad,  the.     (See  Homer) 

nkhan.  Empire  of.  080,  687 

Illyria,314.  317,  320.404.  412,682.  llOt 

Immortality,  idea  of,  352,  363,  467 

Imperator,  title  of.  492 

Imperial  preference,  1011-'3 

Imperialism.  201.  959,  962.  086.  989 
1000  IN..  1023-24 

Implements,  bronte.  101;  Chellean.  -52; 
copper.  79;  earliest  use  of.  51;  Bint. 
64,  57,  81.  67.  60.  85;  horn.  09.  79: 
iron.  60;  Neolithic,  77,  78.  86.  100: 
Palieolithic,  66,  77,  107;  PUocene.  51- 
3;  atone,  60.  60.  77,  78.  216;  use  of 
by  animals,  51:  wooden.  57 

Inca  of  Peru.  740 

India.  81.  85, 152.  251.  275. 338.  360.  421. 
439.  461,  475,  547,  592.  598.  60S,  091. 
608,  703,  817.  895:  hUtory  (AUxanda 
in).  320.  328.  332,  307,  439;  (Inda- 
Scvthiam  in).  474:  649.  1107;  {Eph- 
dialitea  tn),54H.  1107;  (Monoait  in), 
476.  675.  697;  (17(A  and  1»A  rrn- 
/unVs),  80.'>-7.  811:  (BrilUhinl.m*. 
806-9.  827.  834.  977-82.  991.  997. 
1011.  1117-19;  civilisation,  social  de- 
velopment and  culture  111.142,  147. 
210-14.  248,257,354,368,  097.  701. 
981;  European  settlemonta  in,  805-9, 
827.  834.  11 17:  languages  of.  124.  239. 
098;  peoples  and  racos.  IOT-9.  III. 
125,  126,  142,  266,  329,  550,  667.  747: 
religions  of,  376,  624,  546,  069.  675. 
697.  724:  trade  of,  342.  462.  806; 
trai'els  and  voyages  to,  402.  5isi-&2. 
679.  741-44,  090.  1108.  1114 

Indian  com,  85 

Indian  ocean,  61.  87,  156.  743 

Indians.  American.  (Ste  American  In- 
dians) 

Indies,  East,  32,  115.  125.  128,  153,  150, 
214,  800.  979.  988 

Indies,  West,  743,  802,  852,  970 


Individual.  ih»  fiwi.  301 

lid*.  lt«2.l92.3&l-a2,Mr.4a«L«l7.490,               H 

Individuality-,  in  rvproduetioii.  13 

£13  13                                                                    fl 

Indo-EuropaaB  lar.cu>8M.     (An  Arykn 

iKbcndM-.  331                                                      ^^H 

iBDOMcaO 

Iiitain.  £).1.  379.  £00.  £S7.  S70 19a-  703.        ^^M 

lodo-lnniui  Isosmw«i  3S8:  people.  4AA 

75a:  and  Chrbliooitr.  MO.  US.  «7fi.        ^^M 

Indon-MM 

708;    propManda  ol.  Ml.  W4.  Sl«.               V 

Indo-SoyddaM.  476.  SW,  M9,  IMKI 

073.  6HT.  700.  SOS.    MA-M:  ImnUbc                ■ 

toduioMioN.  M7,  7(8 

of.  670  m..  Oa>.  007,  70».  OOO.     UtM      '          ■ 

Iiullu.  i:iO.  3£1.  2TS.  327.  331.  337,  368, 

nbo  Moaloma.  and  Milhamnuulaiiinn)                  ^| 

430.461.091.  IIM 

Iwaaui  (I  lok'  rd  t«i).  3D8,  SOU.  307.                ■ 

IndiuitrUI  Hvvutution.  HM,  031-34.  941 

311.1.  331.  340                                                          ■ 

IndiulriBlism.  H3S 

iBpalmn  (ii  pn  liuii*).  601                                   ^^^| 

liilanUeidt^  104 

In«oI,  KJwcdoii)  of  land  I*raolil«a).  139,        ^^^| 

tnflusQU.  Va 

2]7«««..  20«.  704.  T»5.  1 102.   tSw  «Iw        ^^M 

Infmnation.  MS 

Jow*)                                                                ^^H 

Inilf  Doui,  £07,  Ml 

Imak  Kul  (ia'ikkoot).  SQ3                                ^^M 

iMiM,  A.  D.,  TT3 

lamu.  batll*  of.  323.  320.  US.  042.  1104               H 

Innocent  III.  pope,  A4«.  M7.  Ml,  Ml. 

Italian  lancuaar.  118,  3BI.  764                                ■ 

7U,  11 13 

lul)-  (and  Italian*).  78,  143.  IM.  SSI.              ■ 

Ituiuroiit  [V.  U6.  OGJ.  077 

am,  SS3. 4U,  ASS,  ass.  Tut.  iioo:  u*-           ■ 

Iniia.  Muty.  100 

tory  ((Awb  Ol).  253.  S04.  383,  SaB-«7,                ■ 

Innabniclc  743 

llOl-S:    WauU  ti».   330.  38A.  4H;                ■ 

lo<iul«iUoii.  the.  esO.  723,  7*4.  010 

(Jtoffian).  387.  304.  436.  430-3S,  Ul.                ■ 

liiwicta.  3.  31.  33 

,    TOO:  |i»M*i«*  £v  HannAalt,  408-10:                ^| 

liiAlrumentii.  N«oUthie  muaival,  80 

WMt  in),  480.  £37.  010,  631,   1108:                ■ 

IiitorBlni^iiLl  pcrlnd,  *X  SI.  52.  M.  £7 

(U<"M  >•<).  480;  (l,om6a/dt    jn).  037.                  ■ 

"Inlonuiuaiial."  the,  9in 

037.021.712,  II10;(CJktrfmiioiwiii).                ■ 

[nl«riialii>r>iil  iviHti<>n«hip,  HOI 

ft::l  -3-i;  i(ltrma-m  in},  «33.  1 1 14:  (ATor-                  ^ 

Itilcniatiuunliflin.  000 

mam  in).  031.  033.   040:    (Sarattiu 

Inloiiciutliu  J12.  iil 

inj,  03:;:  (.ViwvaniH),  033:  (131^1811 

lavMlJturM.  000.  038,  UO 

cnl).  047, 061. 6E3.  603.  685-87.  730, 

ion,  po«l.  2U3 

7ai>-£3.  708.  708.  78£-Ul.  1114:  <,N». 

loM,  OM 

PoltofiK  iHTiaf).  780.  ina.  890.  tHH-M, 

loiil«a  laliiad*.  8M 

003.  MM).    lllK:    (I*  ita<^l>M   40. 

loniana.  304.  SOS.  373. 370. 385. 3S&  663 

018-10.  090-38.  OOO:    (X«mdon   «/>, 

Iprai  (Ip'adi).  halUo  of,  237 

SeS-73.  Ml.  OM.   102&.    1041.  1130; 

Ink,  MH 

linporlallm  of.  OM.   103S.    (S*ialt» 

Iriui  (t  rna').  4.H7,  M7 

Ranae  and  Oniat  Waxt                                    • 

Inuiioni.  M8 

Ivan  111,  080.  1114;    tV  <A(  TtrrMat, 

Ircloixl.  OS.  7X.  N2,  IM.  2fil.  3Q2.  £34. 

689,  lll£ 

006,  1114.  631,  'Mil.  7;l4.  77»-Sl,  05s, 

Ivory,  trad*  In,  314 

OOO,  007.  1011-33.  lltt)-3U 

Ivy.  fcwdl.  37 

bllh  Cktbolicu.  7T7'7U.  TVS:    laiiiiiinnB. 

J 

IIV,  aSH;  prl>on«ni,  H31i   ram,  338 

tridiMa.SS 

J«i.*'>a.  iwtriaKh.  318  *il. 

Iron,  3,  £0;  aa  mitnaay,  IttS;  ua*  of.  HOi 

Jacobio).    Frcoob.   800,    877  •«.,    887. 

194.  ISl.  103. 824.  D24-37.  1 108 

803.  1118 

Irou  A«».  W 

Jaoquorio.  715.  1020,  lltS 

Iraondoa,  778 

Jm1*,88 

IroqiMia  (Ir  i  kwu')  triliw,  103 

Jalh,SD* 

IrrlsMiao.  130 

Jaipur  (Jl  poor't,  100 

In-iol.  Woahincton.  803 

JamaM,  803. 070,  008 

Itaar,  paUlMcli.  21H-  20 

Jmdm  I.  83.  708.  788,  SD3.  SSS 

Imtxills  of  CMtiU,  743.  7£5 

JwnMll.781.  1018 

Iwiah.  £03 

Jam«.  !tt..  503 

IihniAol.  230 

JuBH,  Henry.  1000 

UhUr,  INS 

jMDMoa,  Dr.,  OM 
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Jameatown.  S32.  8£1 
JaniBuriea,  683.  691 
Japan.  109,  367,  371.  679.  742-44.  811; 

092-04.  1119-20 
Japaoeae.  49.  090 

Japaaese  laoguase  and  irritins,  121.  55S 
Japhat,  110 
JarandUU,  762 
Jarrow,  614 
Java,  51,  743 

Jaw.  chimpaniee,  S4;  human,  A.    Fill- 
down  (>ee  PUtdown) 
Jefferaon,  Tho..  840,  849  ««. 
Jehad  (ji  hadO.  "holy  war."  645 
Jehan  (j^  hanO.  Shah,  693 
Jehanjiir.  693 

Jehovah,  222,  226,  230,  257.  351 
Jena  (yft'  ud),  battle  of,  005.  907,  1004, 

1118 
Jengia  Khan  (Jen'  cia  lean),  667.  669  tg.. 

675  ig..  681.  688  »qq.,  809.  U12 
Jerome  of  Prague,  710 
Jerusalem,   101.  217,  226-33,  360.  452, 

496,  G02,  503.  507,  511.  625,  539,  544, 

686,  588,  62B,  639,  642-47,  661.  670. 

1007.  1109,  tilt 
JeBUita.678,  687,722.740.028.901,  1113 

«j. 
Jeeua,  spirit  and  toachios  of,  234,  423. 

406  n/Q.,  522,  539,  647,  572.  578  nn.. 

619,  628.  649.  654  iqg..  677.  687.  708. 

K:  716,  721,  812,  843,  886.  902,  939. 

052.  1106  tg. 
Jewellery,  iron,  80 
Jewish  relixion  and  sacred  books.  218. 

233.   234,   341,   350,   376,   466,   495, 

499,  600,  953 
Jews,  146,  191.  217.  230-35.   254,  342, 

352,  493-95,  530,    568-74,    584,    594, 

597.  600.  606,  635.  652,  682.  706,  793, 

798.  1106.     (See  alio  Judoiwa} 
"Jingo,"  973 
Jingo,  cjueen,  991 
Joab,  226 
Joan  of  Arc,  735 
Job.  Book  of,  85,  232 
Jodhpoie  (j6d  poor'),  Raja  of.  696 
John,  Ring  of  England.  645 
John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  742 
John  III.  king  of  Poland.    (.See  Sobieaky, 

John) 
John  VI.  pope.  660 
John  X.  pope,  627,  1111 
John  XI.  pope.  627.  1111 
John  XII,  pope,  627,  637,  660.  1111 
John.  Prester.  679 
John,  St.,  503;  Goepel  of,  497,  614 


Johoson.  Bamuel,  1017 

Jonee,  H.  Stuart.  44B.  403 

Joppa.  221 

Jordan,  river,  218.  584 

Joseph,  St..  498 

Joseph  n.  emperor.  792.  1117 

Josephine,  empress.    (Ste  BeaubarDaia) 

JosephuB,  430.  404  tq. 

Joshua,  221 

Joaiah.  king  of  Judah.  299.  1 103 

Judah.  kingdom  of.  227,  794 

Judaism.  378,  493,  581,  702.  70S.  (Stt 
aUo  Jews) 

Judas,  508 

Judea,  142.  217,  308.  376.  466,  404  •««., 
507  «OT-,  570.  592 

Judges,  Book  of,  222  tg. 

Judges  of  Israel.  400,  704 

Jugo-SlavB  (Q'gostavi).  (See  Yugo- 
slavs) 

Jugurtha  (iaoger'thft),  432  ig..  1105 

Julian,  the  Apostate,  546.  ilOS 

Julius  III.  763 

Jung,  304 

Jungle  to.\l,  85 

Juno,  163 

Junot,  Mme.,  893 

Jupiter,  351  tg..  383,  618 

Jupiter,  planet.  2 

Jupiter  Serapis.  351 

JuBtioian.  527  tg.,  554,  61D.  621  tq..  712. 
922.  1108 

Jutes,  482,  526,  619 

Jutland,  battle  of.  1042 


Kaaba  (ka'  S  ha).  569  sqg..  577.  592 

Kadessia,  battle  of,  5S5,  1109 

Kadija  (ka  di'  i&),  670  tqg. 

Kaffira,  164 

Kaisar-i-Uind.  492.  604 

Kaiaar-i-Roum,  492 

Kaiser.  Austrian.  492;  Germaa.  492 

Kali  (ka'  16).  377 

Kalifa.      (Set  Caliph) 

Kahnga.  369 

Kalmucks  (kftl'  mQks),107,  113.  473,  688 

Kanishka  (ka  nish'  ka),  549.  564,  1107 

Kao-chang,  563 

Karakorum  (ka  ra  kGr'dm),  672  tqg.,  604 

Karma  (kar'  md),  doctnne  of,  363 

Karnak,  146 

Kashgar  (kosh  gar"),  474,  549,  662.  588. 

670,  679 
Kashmir.  Buddhists  iu.  371    ' 
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Otranto,  685 
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Otto  II,  627.  1111 
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Owen.  Robert.  940-15,  1119 
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Oi-carta.  221 
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Padua,  467 
Paine.  Tom,  849 
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PbIos  (pa' 15s).  741 
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Radiol  Bria.  8 

Raeusa  <ragoo'  la).  736 

Rahab.  month  of,  574 

Rai,  Lajpat.  980 

RailwayB,  924,  1119 

RaJBir,  357 

Rajput  (raj  poot*)  claos,  SfiO 

Rajput  princes,  805 

Rajputana,  550.  73S,  805 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  S28 

Ramab,  224 

RambouiUet  (ron  boo  yfiT,  862 

Raroesea  (rim'  i  a&i)  II,  142,  146,  220, 

221.  228,  342.  1102 
Ramesea  III,  191,  221 
Raphael,  740 

Raaputin  (ras  poof  in),  1047 
Ratisbon,  Diet  of,  761 
Ratiel,  154,  479 

Ravetma,  482.  434,  488,  S27,  625,  1100 
Rebus,  172 

Roooratniotion,  MiniBtry  of,  1056 
Red  Cross,  754 
Red  Indians.  473,  S32 
Red  Sea,  121,   126,  132.  156,  157,  220, 

226,  228.  342.  457.  462 
■■Rod  Sea''  river,  89,  92 
Redmond.  John.  1021,  1022 
Reed  pipes.  36 
Reform  BUI,  937,  1119 
Reformation,   the,   618,   720.   724,  75S, 

819,  S20 
Regicide,  779 

Raindoer.  48,  57,  58.  70,  72,  76,  87 
Reindeer  Age.  60.  69,  73-4 
Keiodoor  men.  76,  81,  N7.  93.  103,  241 
Religion,  94-7.   101.    180,   348-52,  506 

179.,  723.  855,  957;  '"Old  Man"  in, 

24,  iOO-4 
Religioua  wars,  761 
Remus  (rS'  miia)  and  Romuius  (rom'  Q- 

lOs),  383 
Renaissance,  699,  740 
Ronaacenoe.  699 
Rent,  197,  206 
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Repr«aentation,  politioal,  42G,  845,  MB 

Reproduction,  13,  15;  of  amidiibia,  22; 

of  mamniala.  40 

Reptiles,  22,  23,  25  *«. 

Republioanism,  798,  813,  B91 

RepubUca,  26S,  702,  703 

RelAilers,  207 

Revere,  Paul,  837,  840 

"  Rovinioniata,"  945 

Revolution,  939,  947 

Reynolda.  Sir  Joshua,  1017 

Rhine,  52,  436,  437,  452,  455.  468,  47S. 
481,  484.  633,  758,  786,  788.  815,  876, 
911   998 

Rhineiand.  527.  611.  632,  U2,  770 

RhinooeroB,  43.  44,  48.  52,  67 

Rhode  Island,  828,  831,  836,  S42.  S47 

Rhodeo.  338,  643 

Rhodesia,  998 

Rhondda,  Lord,  1054 

Rhone  Tolley,  627 

Rioe,  660 

Richard  I,  Cceur  de  Lion,  645.  774 

Richard  II,  71S,  1112 

Richelieu,  Cardinal.  787,  796,  803 

Richmond,  970 

Ridgewoy,  W.,  80 

Riga.  736,  739.  1047 

Rlxhteousneaa,  341 

RiodeOro  {rfl' o  da5' rfi),  163 

Ritual,  708.     (See  altc  Chiistianity) 

Riviera(rCv«ftr'a},FYench,  381;  Italian, 
891 

Robert  of  Sicily.   (5w  Ouiscard,  Robert) 

Bobartaon.  763 

Robeapisrre  (rO  bee  pyii').  809,  876- 
Sl,  893,  1113 

Robinson,  J.  H..  602,  803 

Rochefort,  914 

Books,  6,  9,  20 

Rocquoin,  855 

Roger  I,  King  of  Sicily,  651 

Rolf  the  Ganger.  619,  630,  1120 

Roman  coins,  389 
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Steam-hammer.  020 
Steam-power,  825 
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Stegosaurus  (stiK  A  w'HEa).  27 
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Steno,  953 
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SUlicho  (Btil'  i  kS),  482.  488.  1108 
Stookbolm,  1048 
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Slopes,  Dr.  Marie,  25 
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